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THE  HINDUS. 

Now  I  will  pursue  the  fortunes  of  Music  among 
our  Aryan  ancestors,  and  here  will  be  the  beginning 
of  a  consecutive  narrative  that  will  reach  to  our  own 
times.  For  hitherto  we  have  been  unable  to  trace 
the  story  of  a  regular  development  by  the  light  of 
actual  history,  but  since  we  left  the  half-fledged  art 
on  the  vtrge  of  Prehistoric  times,  we  have  done  little 
more  than  pass  from  nation  to  nation,  and  set  down 
the  condition  of  music  in  the  most  flourishing  periods 
of  those  nations,  or  with  the  most  pronounced  peculiarities 
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which  the  national  characters  of  each  people  impressed 
upon  it ;  in  so  doing,  taking  the  path  which  seemed 
easiest  and  most  obvious,  and  better  still,  following  the 
traditional  method  of  treatment  which  great  musical 
historians  of  the  past  have  all  agreed  to  pursue,  for 
they  have  all  passed  freely  from  one  to  the  other  of 
those  ancient  nations,  without  endeavouring  to  gather 
up  the  threads  of  any  regular  tale  of  development, 
and  this  is  likewise  the  method  which  has  been  pursued 
in  the  last  History  of  Music  that  has  appeared — that 
of  A.  Ambros.  But  they  have  all  also  put  off  this 
tale  of  development  to  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
not  beginning  to  find  traces  of  the  embryology  of 
the  Modern  Art  of  Music,  which  we  practise  at 
present,  until  at  the  earliest  the  close  of  the  Dark 
Ages  of  Europe,  or  the  beginning  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  this  way  it  will  be  seen  that  they  have 
treated  the  Greeks  as  they  have  treated  other  ancient 
nations,  regarding  them  as  the  creators  of  a  musical 
art  distinct  from  our  own,  without  all  influence  on 
or  connection  with  that  form  of  Music  which  we 
practise  to-day.  The  present  writer,  however,  believes 
that  the  Music  of  the  Greeks  was  in  all  strictness 
the  rudiments  or  seed  from  which  Modern  Music  has 
sprung.  And  he  thinks  it  possible  to  push  back  the 
investigation  of  these  rudiments  to  a  very  remote 
period — to  a  period,  that  is  to  say,  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  and  that  he  can 
discover  the  earliest  traces  of  these  rudiments  among 
those  primitive  Aryans  who  were  the  Greeks'  ancestors 
and  also  our  own.  For  having  learnt  by  examining 
the  music  of  savage  nations  that  the  first  branch  of 
the  musical  art  to  be  accented  and  developed  in  the 
world  was  Rhythm,  and  that  Melody  and  Harmony 
came  much  later  to  the  birth,  he  imagines  that  he  is 
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face  to  face  with  a  great  law  pervading  the  development 
of   all    Musics,  and  that   the   music  of  individual  nations 
or   individual    races    must   necessarily   pass   through    the 
same   phases   of  growth   as    the    Music   of    that   general 
nation    or    race    whose    history   we    pick   out   from   the 
ways   and    doings   of    modern    savages,   and    whom    we 
acknowledge    as    the    Author    and     Creator    of    us    all 
under    the   name  of    Primitive    Man.      And     he    thinks 
that    when     individual      nations      or     races     parted     or 
separated     themselves     from     the     originally     collective 
human    stock,  they  did    but   work  out   over  again  under 
more   complex   surroundings   the   same    problems   which 
had   been   solved   before   in   a    state   of   simplicity,    and 
that     they    solved     them     and     still    continue   to   solve 
them    in   much   the   same  way  as  at   first     In  this  way 
he    believes,   that    had    we   sufficiency   of    materials   for 
reconstructing     the    complete    history   of    music   among 
each   of   those   ancient    nations    whom    we    have     been 
considering  in    this    Book,  we   should   find    that   in  each 
case   there   was   a   Rhythmic     Period   at   the    beginning, 
then     a     Melodic,    and     then    a     Harmonic    Period,   as 
these   three   periods  went  evenly  off  in   that   mythology 
of     History    which    we    call     Prehistoric    Times.      But 
when  we   come  to  that   particular   branch  of  the  human 
race   to   which   we   ourselves   belong,  and   which  was  so 
much   slower   of   ripening   than  the   precocious  Hamites, 
Semites,  or    Mongoloid   families,  and  whose   end   is   not 
yet,   he    fancies    that    by   peering     into     its     past,    and 
treating   the   present   as   its    bloom   and    lustre,    he   will 
be     able   to    set   forth     the   characteristics   of    what    we 
may   call    the    Rhythmic     Period    of    Music   in    all   its 
minuteness.     For   over  and    above    the    penchants    and 
peculiarities   of    races,   and    the  complete   consummation 
of     our     three     periods     in     the     finished     history     of 
individual   nations,  whose   life  and   death   form   separate 
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chapters  in  our  racial  annals,  the  great  law  will  be 
found  operating  on  a  large  and  magnified  scale,  if  we 
set  our  foot  on  the  present  and  take  it  as  the  climax 
of  the  united  past  And  the  writer  ventures  to  predict 
that  if  we  examine  the  early  days  of  that  past  by 
benefit  of  a  contrast  with  modern  times,  we  shall 
find  that  the  centre  of  gravity  then  was  on  the 
Rhythm,  as  it  is  now  on  other  things,  and  that  men 
delighted  in  mere  Rhythm  more  than  we  do,  and 
looked  more  to  find  music  in  it.  And  this  primitive 
joy  in  Rhythm  we  found  exaggerated  and  overdone 
among  those  races  we  called  the  Pipe  Races,  and 
retained  to  the  last  as  the  chief  subject  matter  of 
their  Music,  so  that  perhaps  they  represent  the  stand- 
point of  stagnation ;  but  it  passed  off  early,  and  in 
some  cases  entirely  disappeared  among  the  Lyre 
Races,  as  among  the  Hebrews,  for  instance,  in  whose 
case  we  see  the  evil  effects  of  precociousness — for 
there  is  no  merit  in  hastening  on,  if  essential 
knowledge  is  slurred  over  by  the  way.  And  we  found 
that,  speaking  broadly,  the  Pipe  Races  and  the  Lyre 
Races  had  each  developed  antagonistic  styles  of  Music 
by  reason  of  this  variety  of  original  groundwork. 
And  now  we  shall  find  that  the  Aryans  come  between 
the  two  as  mediators :  who  indeed  are  the  rose  of 
the  world,  for  holding  the  two  antagonistic  elements 
in  almost  perfect  balance,  they  epitomise  the  best 
features  of  both  great  wings  of  humanity.  And  seeing. 
as  I  say,  that  we  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  a 
great  order  of  nations,  whose  end  is  not  yet,  and 
who  are  all  intimately  connected  as  father  to  son 
and  brother  to  brother,  we  can  take  up  henceforth  a 
regular  historical  tale,  and  recount  the  painful  steps 
of  progress,  and  the  vicissitudes  that  attended  the 
building  of  that  beautiful  art,  which  we  see  before  us 
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now  as  a  wonderfully  organised  fabric.  And  we  can 
tell  the  tale  from  the  earliest  times,  For  when  we 
first  get  knowledge  of  the  Aryans,  they  were  in  much 
the  same  phase  of  development  as  that  in  which  we 
left  Primitive  Man  in  the  Lyre  Stage ;  and  though 
when  we  get  our  first  glimpse  of  them  our  own 
immediate  ancestors  had  by  that  time  separated  from 
the  main  stem,  and  so  had  the  Greco-Italians,  yet  we 
can  well  judge  of  the  precedent  conditions  before  the 
separation  by  studying  those  who  remained.  For  these, 
who  afterwards  branched  off  into  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  Persians  and  the  Hindus,  were  the 
stay-at-home  brothers,  and  therefore  preserved  better 
than  the  adventurous  emigrants  the  original  lineaments 
of  the  family  character.  And  when  we  first  hear  of 
them,  I  say,  they  were  on  the  frontiers  of  India,1 
and  lived  in  the  simplicity  of  the  patriarchal  state.2 
And  the  musical  instrument  which  they  used  was 
called  the  Been  or  Vina.3  It  was  a  lute  of  more 
highly  developed  form  than  that  primitive  Bin  or 
Been,  which  we  found  was  the  ancient  national 
instrument  of  the  Mediterranean  Races,  for  the  flat 
board  had  by  this  time  been  considerably  curved ; 
yet  it  was  not  curved  as  the  Egyptians  curved  it,  in 
the  form  of  a  bow  ;  it  was  curved  not  longways  but 
broadways,  so  that  it  resembled  the  segment  of  a 


1  Whitney  on  the  History  of  the  Vedic  Texts,  in  American   Oriental 
Society's  Journal,  IV.  248. 

2  Langlois'  Traduction  du  Rig  Veda,  I.,  pref.  10,  II. 

3  The  Vina  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  Vedas. 
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water  pipe  that  has   been  cut  in   two.     And  the  object 
of    this   curving  was   plainly  to   bring   the   strings   more 
under     the     grasp    of     the    fingers;1     for     the     Hindu 
lute    players    even   at    the    present   day   have    a     great 
objection   to   stretching   the   hand   much.      Perhaps   this 
is    because   they   have    never   been    taught    to   use    the 
3rd    finger  of    the  hand,   which     is    always    a    difficult 
finger     to    use  ;     for     they    play    their    lutes   with    the 
thumb  and  the  ist,  2nd,  and  4th  fingers  only,2  and  so  the 
hand   gets   to    be   very   much    contracted.      If    we   may 
imagine    that    we     have     here    a    hint   at    the    ancient 
custom    of    playing,    we   shall    see    why  the   Vina    had 
its   board  bent.      And    then,   after   the   board   had   been 
bent     like     this,    in     order     probably    to     increase    the 
volume     of     the     sound     another     similar     board     was 
attached   back  to  back   underneath,   and    so    the   frame 
got    to    resemble    a    pole — this    hollow   pole   furnishing 
an   excellent    sounding-board.      And   for  a   similar  pur- 
pose two    gourds   were    fastened,   one    at    each   end   of 
the    pole    underneath,    and     each    about    as    big    as    a 
football.     These  might  seem  to  be  much  later  additions; 
yet    when    we     consider     how     many    primitive     forms 
survive   in    India   to    the   present   day,   how   the   Hindu 
peasant   uses   now  the    selfsame    wooden    plough    which 
the   ancient    Aryans    used,   the    same   bush   harrow,   the 
same   carts   and  yokes,   &c,,   and   how   rude   and   simple 


1  'Cf.  the  account  given  of  the  development  of  the  Chinese  lute,  which  was 
probably  an  importation  from  the  Aryans,  in  Amiot.  VI.  52.    Cf.  La  Borde's 
Essai  sur  la  Musique,  I.  140  for  a  more  detailed  account. 

2  An  Extract  from  a  letter  of  Francis  Fowke,  Esq.    In  Asiatic  Researches, 
1.298. 
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are  the  forms  of  many  of  the  musical  instruments  in 
use,  for  even  pipes  made  out  of  uncut  bones  and 
drums  out  of  logs  have  still  retained  their  original 
form — it  can  surely  be  no  hard  matter  to  believe 
that  the  Vina  we  find  to-day  is  essentially  the  same 
Vina  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Vedas.1  And  I  have 
mentioned  the  gourds,  and  now  the  length  of  the 
instrument  must  be  mentioned ;  and  it  was  about 
half  as  long  again  as  an  ordinary  walking  stick,  and 
was  held  over  the  left  shoulder,  which  supported  one 
end,  while  the  other  end  rested  on  the  right  knee.2 
And  there  are  frets  for  the  strings  in  the  Modern 
Vina,  and  these  may  be  later  additions  to  the 
primitive  form ;  just  as  the  number  of  strings  has 
certainly  been  greatly  increased  since  those  ancient 
times  we  are  writing  of.  For  there  was  no  necessity 
then  to  have  a  large  number  of  strings,  for  the 
instrument  was  mainly  confined  to  its  original  use, 
to  be  the  accompaniment  or  prelude  to  recitation. 
And  besides,  there  was  a  certain  barrier  of  sanctity 
thrown  around  it,  which  would  forbid  much  change 
in  its  form,  after  once  that  form  had  set.  For  it 
was  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  Rishis,  though 
whether  they  played  it  themselves  or  had  it  played 
by  some  attendant  minstrel  may  admit  conjecture. 
And  these  Rishis,  when  we  shall  have  described  them, 
will  remind  us  of  the  bards  and  minstrels  of  the 
Hebrews,  though  how  wide  is  the  difference  in  reality 


1  Cf.  the  remarks  in  Adolph  Pictet's  Origines  Indo-Eurepeennes,  II.  473'. 

2  An  Extract  from  a  letter,  &c.,  Asiatic  Researches.  I. 
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between  them!     For   the    Rishis   were   bards  and   poets 
like    them,    and   were     said     to    be    under   the   special 
protection   of    Heaven.      "  Indra    loved    their    songs ;" * 
"Agni     bethought     him    of     their     friendship."2      They 
were     "the    sons    of    Agni,"3    'the     associates   of    the 
gods,'4    "they   conversed    about   sacred   truths   with   the 
gods   of    old."5      Nay,   the    reverence    for   their   calling 
went    higher    than   this;    for    no    greater    praise    could 
be    given    to   the    gods   themselves    than    to    call    them 
by   the    name   of     "bard."      Thus   Agni   was   a   Rishi,6 
and    Indra   was    a   Rishi,?    and    "  Varuna,    who    is    the 
upholder    of    the  worlds,   and     knows     the    secret    and 
mysterious   nature   of    the   cows,  Varuna   is  a   rishi,  and 
brings   forth   poetry,  as    the   sky   produces    many   forms. 
In   him  all   Rishis   abide,  as  the   nave  within  a  wheel."8 
And    I   have   said   how   wide   is    the   difference   between 
the    rishis   and   the    Hebrew   bards,   who    at    first   sight 
seem   so   much   alike.      For   they   both   were   under   the 
special   protection   of    Heaven,     and   they   both    enjoyed 
untold   reverence   from    the   people   at   large.      But   then 
the   difference   begins ;    and   it   is   the   eternal    difference 
between   the   Aryan   and    the    Semitic   stocks.     For   the 
thoughts    of     the    first   were     centred    on    the    present, 
and     the    thoughts   of    the     second  were   fixed    on    the 
future.      The   glory   of    the    Semite   was    prophecy,   but 
the    glory   of     the    Aryan   was    description.      Thus   the 
Aryans   escaped   that     ecstasy   and   frenzy   which   some- 
times    beset     the      Semitic     bards,     and     became     the 


I    Muir's  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  III.  244.  2    Ib.  3    Ib.  246 

4    Ib.245.  5    Ib.  6    Ib.25i.  7    ib.  8    Ib.266! 
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founders  of  that  more  tranquil  form  of  human 
expression  which  we  call  Literature  or  Art.1  And 
it  is  plain  how  this  difference  of  ethnic  spirit  would 
affect  the  Music  of  these  ancient  singers.  For  Music 
in  its  widest  sense  is  but  the  outward  form  of  verbal 
expression.  Each  sentence  that  we  utter  has  its  music. 
And  it  is  plain  that  the  artistic  Aryans  would  be  as 
clear  and  precise  about  the  outward  form  of  expression, 
as  the  vague,  musing  Semite  would  be  negligent  of 
it.  The  passion  for  form,  which  led  those  to  revel 
in  the  beauty  of  visible  nature,  and  the  contempt  of 
it,  which  made  these  pass  it  by  and  live  in  a 
spiritual  world  of  their  own  conceiving,  would  be  sure 
to  reflect  itself  exactly  in  the  style  of  expression 
which  each  made  use  of.  So  the  speech  of  the  Semitic 
bards  rolled  out  with  its  music  vague  and  formless 
like  their  thoughts.  But  not  so  with  the  Aryan  bards. 
And  what  their  feelings  were,  we  may  learn  from  the 
tradition  in  the  Vedas.  "  For  Speech,"  says  a  verse 
in  the  Vedas,  "was  originally  confused  and  meaning- 
less like  the  roar  of  the  sea  and  undivided,  till  Indra 
divided  Speech  in  the  middle."2  It  was  a  thing  of 
nought  to  them,  till  it  had  been  moulded  and  shaped 
by  the  power  of  Rhythm.  In  this  way  the  power  of 
Metre  got  to  be  exalted  almost  above  poetry  itself — 
the  formative  principle  almost  above  the  creative.  And 
the  power  of  Metre  was  not  limited  to  human  things, 
but  was  extended  over  nature  itself.  For  "  by  the 
Jagati  metre  did  Indra  fix  the  waters  in  the  sky."3 


1  Cf.  the  remark  of  Burnouf  in  his  Essai  sur  le  Veda.    He  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  tbat  the  Aryans  are  the  only  literary  race  in  humanity. 

2  Muir's  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  III.  213. 
.?     Muir's  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  III.  276. 
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And  the  knowledge  of  Metre  was  the  greatest  of  all 
knowledges.  For  "  there  are  a  thousand  times  fifteen 
metres,"  says  the  Rig  Veda,  "  and  they  extend  as  far  as 
heaven  and  earth.  A  thousand  times  a  thousand  are 
their  glorious  manifestations.  Speech  is  commensurate 
with  devotion.  And  what  sage  knows  the  whole 
sertes  of  the  metres?  who  has  attained  devotional 
speech?"1 

Yet  was  this  multitude  of  metres  rather  surmise 
than  actual  performance,  for  it  took  centuries  to  bring 
all  the  hidden  secrets  of  Metre  to  light,  and  it  was 
reserved  for  the  Greeks  to  produce  myriad  variety, 
and  to  apply  miraculous  delicacy  of  execution.  For 
the  metres  of  the  ancient  Hindus  are  to  the  metres 
of  the  Greeks  what  the  Cyclopean  ruins  of  Mycenae 
are  to  a  Doric  temple.  They  are  mammoth  metres, 
that  roll  on  to  the  crack  of  comprehension.  From 
27  to  999  syllables  in  a  line,  says  tradition.2  For 
men  could  not  yet  control  the  swell. 

And  it  was  in  this  glory  and  bulk  of  metre  that  the 
Vedas  were  composed.  And  they  are  billows  of  verse 
twice,  three  times,  four  times,  even  six  times  as  long 
as  Hexameters.  I  will  describe  the  effect  of  the 
Vedas  on  myself.  They  intoxicate  me  with  wind. 

Now  it  will  be  well  to  consider  how  these  metres 
arose.  And  they  arose  as  all  metres  do,  from  the 
Dance ;  yet  not  from  that  wanton,  capering  dance, 
which  is  so  likely  to  produce  short,  terse  metres,  as 
we  have  seen  it  so  produce  them  among  savage 
man.  But  they  arose  from  the  Slow  Dance,  or,  as  it 


1  Ib.277. 

2  Coldebrooke  on  Ancient  Sanscrit  &  Pracrit  Poetry,  in  Asiatic  Researches 
X. 
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has  been  elegantly  called,  the  Choral  Movement  of  the 
Sacrifice.1  For  they  arose  from  the  bosom  of  religion. 
And  this  Choral  Movement,  in  its  simplest  form,  was 
the  wheeling  and  swaying  of  bodies  round  the  turf 
altar,  where  the  sacrifice  to  the  Dawn  was  burning, 
while  a  Hymn  was  being  sung  all  the  while.  And 
it  is  plain  how  the  motions  of  the  singers  would 
affect  the  run  of  their  song,  for  it  must  have  taken 
its  rhythm  entirely  from  their  motions,  which  were 
slow  and  solemn,  and  such,  that  is  to  say,  as  would 
develop  long  stretches  of  verse,  often  disproportionate 
indeed  to  the  length  of  the  Hymns  themselves  ;  for 
the  hymns  were  necessarily  very  short,  for  they  were 
sung  in  that  short  interval  which  goes  between  dawn 
and  sunrise.2  And  the  Hymn  to  the  Goddess  of  the 
Dawn  was  commenced  when  the  first  streaks  of  light 
began  to  whiten  the  sky,  and  this  must  end  before 
the  sun  appeared ;  and  the  Hymn  to  the  Sun  must 
begin  when  the  tip  of  his  disc  showed  above  the 
horizon,  and  be  finished  when  the  entire  circle  was 
visible  in  the  sky.3  In  this  way  it  is  pleasing  to 
think  how  Nature  herself  had  a  hand  in  shaping  the 
early  forms  of  the  Aryan  Music ;  and  perhaps  the 
restraint  of  brevity  which  Nature  thus  laid  on  the 
Hymn  would  lead  to  the  generating  of  that,  which 
the  long  rolling  metres  would  much  militate  against 
— I  mean,  to  the  growth  of  a  rude  melody  running 


1  This  is  the  elegant  expression  of  Emile  Burnouf. 

2  E.  Burnouf's  Essai  sur  le  Veda,  p.  102. 

3  Le  pretre  s'  est  eveille  avant  le  jour;   entoure  de  sa  famille  il  s'en  rendu 
au  lieu  du  sacrifice ;  il  a  prepare  la  ceremonie ;  le  feu  s'allume  au  frottement  de 
deux  pieces  de  bois.     Cependant  le  soleil  ne  tardera  pas  a  paraitre  :  deja  les 
premieres  lueur,s  de  1'aube  ont  commence  a  blanchir  le  ciel  vers  1'Orient,  &c. 
E.  Burnouf,  Essai  sur  le  Veda,  p.  71-2. 
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through  the  Hymn.  For  the  repeated  recital  of  any 
words  in  a  metrical  cast  will  insensibly  lead  to  a 
loose  repetition  of  the  tones  those  words  are  said  in  ; 
and  the  fewer  the  words,  the  closer  in  all  probability 
will  be  the  repetition.  In  a  long  poem  there  will 
always  be  unavoidable  variety,  but  in  a  short  one  there 
is  a  chance  of  exactitude.  Yet  it  would  be  idle  to 
speculate  too  minutely  on  this,  and  it  will  be  better  to 
consider  that  what  Melody  there  was,  was  always  more 
or  less  extemporised,  and  but  little  attended  to  ;  for 
the  best  praise  of  the  singer  was  "  when  he  followed 
the  path  of  the  ancients  with  metres,  with  ritual  forms, 
and  according  to  the  prescribed  measures,  like  a 
charioteer  seizing  the  reins."1  Of  tune  or  Melody  we 
hear  nothing :  which  indeed  is  but  the  grace  and  adorn- 
ment of  music,  and  by  no  means  its  essential,  being  so 
to  speak  but  the  colouring  or  tricking  up  of  an  ante- 
cedent form.  And  it  should  seem  that  in  these  simple 
days  the  form  alone  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  musical 
requirements. 

That  which  shared  the  honours  with  the  Form  was 
not  the  Melody,  but  the  subject  and  substance,  the 
words  and  sentiments,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Hymn 
itself.  For  as  yet  the  Musician  was  not  separated  from 
the  Poet,  nor  does  it  seem  that  such  a  separation  of 
functions  was  possible  or  even  imaginable,  until  the 
Melody  began  to  take  the  pas  of  the  Form  or  Rhythm, 
which  as  we  shall  see  was  not  for  ages  yet.  In  the 
meantime,  then,  we  must  conceive  musicians  as  artists 
in  words  rather  than  in  tones,  who  expressed,  as  poets 
do,  the  thoughts  of  their  time,  with  greater  beauty  and 


i     Huir's  Original  Sanskrit  Texts,  III.  279. 
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with  greater  power  than  other  men  could,  and  whose 
specific  musical  gifts  lay  in  moulding  these  words  into 
plastic  forms  which  delighted  the  ear.  And  it  must 
ever  amaze  us  to  consider  what  great  honour  was  paid 
these  men,  for  we  have  seen  how  highly  they  were 
honoured,  and  how  they  were  thought  divine.  And 
though  much  of  this  honour  was  due  them  as  the 
composers  of  the  hymns  which  formed  so  essential  a 
part  of  the  sacrifice,  this  alone  would  scarcely  have 
sufficed  to  raise  them  above  the  rank  of  acolyths  or 
humble  attendants  on  the  priestly  function,  instead  of 
placing  them  immeasurably  above  it.  And  it  seems 
that  in  considering  this  question  we  are  on  the  brink 
of  a  great  secret  of  the  Aryan  race,  which  has 
always  been  prone  to  set  higher  store  on  power  and 
beauty  than  on  holiness,  and  this  is  why  those  creators 
of  beautiful  forms  and  singers  of  beautiful  words 
were  placed  above  the  saintly  priests.  They  were 
divine ;  but  the  priesthood  was  merely  a  minister  on 
divinity.1  That  sensuous  race,  which  found  its  ecstasy 
of  worship  in  adoring  the  bright  blue  sky,  or  watch- 
ing the  glittering  disc  of  the  sun  as  it  rose  from 
the  hills  in  the  morning,  or  feasting  their  eyes  on 


i  Their  words  were  the  direct  utterances  of  heaven  (Muir's  Original 
Sanskrit  Texts,  III.  252) ;  sacrifices  were  made  to  them,  '  offer  to  King  Yama 
a  most  sweet  oblation.  Let  this  reverence  be  paid  to  the  rishis  born  of  old, 
who  were  the  earliest  guides '  (Ib.  245) ;  and  they  were  raised  to  saints  for  what 
they  had  done  (F.  M.  Mueller,  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,  p,  57.)  The 
same  claim  to  divine  inspiration,  though  by  that  time  it  was  only  a  claim  and 
not  practically  admitted,  is  to  be  found  among  the  Greek  bards.  Demodocus 
in  the  Odyssey  'was  taught  by  the  Muse  or  by  Apollo' — rj  ai  yt  Movo1' 

£&'£a££  Atoc  iralg  r}  oi  -y'  'ATroXXwv.  '  A  God  had  vouchsafed  him  his 

power   of   song'—- r<£      yap     pa      Oeo?      Trepi      SWKCV      a 
And  Hesiod  in  the  same  way  :— 

rovSs  Se  jue  TTjOwTtora  Gcot  wpog  fJLvOov  cetTrav, 
Movtreu  'OAvfiTnaSec,  Kovpai  AiO£  atyto^oto. 
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the  sweeps  of  the  rain  clouds,  the  bright  Maruts  with 
their  golden  weapons,  and  all  clothed  in  rain — those 
ancient  Aryans,  who  rejoiced  so  in  the  beauties  and 
pleasures  of  sheer  existence,  who  could  worship  even 
the  drink  that  intoxicates,  for  the  fire  and  inspiration 
it  gave  them — I  say,  these  men  were  from  the  first 
disposed  to  underrate  that  closing  of  the  eyes  and 
setting  of  the  teeth,  which  are  the  signs  of  the 
Spiritual  character,  and  to  place  on  an  immeasurably 
higher  level  the  manifestation  of  strength  which  they 
found  in  the  hero,  or  of  beauty  which  they  found 
in  the  artist.  And  of  all  arts  or  forms  of  expression 
the  highest  to  them  was  the  Art  of  Song,  for  Song 
was  beautified  Speech,  and  to  Speech  was  due  the 
preservation  of  the  histories  of  those  fair  things 
which  they  adored ;  which,  indeed,  but  for  the 
cunning  of  Language  were  dead  and  lifeless.  Thus 
Speech  was  flung  to  Heaven,  and  was  made  to  over- 
arch the  Gods  themselves.  And  hence  arose  the 
myth  of  the  Word. 

And  it  was  said  how  in  the  beginning  of  all 
things  was  the  Word,  and  how  the  Word  walked  in 
heaven  before  the  Gods  were  there.  And  the  Word 
speaks,  "  I  am  with  the  Rudras,  the  Vasus,  the 
Adityas,  the  Vicwadevas.  I  carry  Mithra  and  Varuna, 
Indra  and  Agni,  the  two  Acwins.  I  carry  the 
redoubtable  Soma.  I  am  queen  and  mistress  of 
riches.  I  exist  in  all  the  worlds.  I  am  wise.  I  am 
the  Mother  of  all  the  Vedas."'  For  without  Speech 
to  tell  the  tale,  where  were  the  secret  history  of 
Heaven  ? 
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So  then  the  holy  Word  in  earthly  form,  shaped 
and  moulded  by  the  cunning  of  man,  was  Song. 
And  this  is  why  the  Singers  were  divine. 

And  the  subtlety  of  a  later  age  added  a  pendant 
to  this  legend :  how  the  Word  escaped  from  heaven 
and  got  among  the  trees,  and  how  her  voice  was 
ever  after  heard  in  the  lutes  that  were  fashioned 
from  their  wood.1  But  this  seems  an  unworthy  and 
almost  trivial  addition  to  a  mighty  and  widespread 
legend,  which  we  have  seen  submitted  to  a  new  and 
totally  different  interpretation  in  that  mystical  period, 
which  followed  the  wedding  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
minds.  Yet  nevertheless  we  will  not  reject  this  little 
pendant  to  the  great  myth,  for  it  will  be  an  additional 
suggestion  to  us,  and  as  it  were  an  undesigned 
coincidence,  which  will  help  to  bring  out  all  the  more 
strongly  the  close  connection  between  that  myth  and 
our  art  of  Music. 

So  then  these  ancient  singers,  or  rishis,  passed  among 
the  old  Aryan  tribes,  and  were  held  little  short  of 
divine.  And  they  were  under  the  special  protection 
of  Indra,  and  received  reverence  and  honour  from  all 
the  people.  And  the  names  of  the  seven  great  Rishis  of 
India  were  Gotama,  Bharadvaja,  Vicvamitra,  Jamadagni, 
Vasishtha,  Kacyapa,  and  Atri.1 


1  The  story  is  told  in  Zimmer's  Altindisches  Leben. 

2  Zimmer's  Altindisches  Leben,  p.  347. 
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CHAPTER    V. 
THE    GREEKS 


Very  different  was  the  estimation  of  the  bard  in 
those  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor  where  Homer  sang. 
By  this  time  many  centuries  had  rolled  by  and  had 
added  sorrow  and  suffering  to  man's  experience,  and 
much  destroyed  that  blithe  conception  of  life  which 
once  had  been.  Then,  too,  new  powers  had  arisen  in 
the  world  and  claimed  men's  homage ;  the  old  era  of 
art  and  song  had  fled  before  the  clash  of  battle ; 
the  Bardic  Age  had  been  followed  by  a  Heroic  Age, 
in  which  strength  not  Art  was  the  object  of  man's 
reverence.  And  it  was  on  the  skirts  of  this  Heroic 
Age  that  Homer  lived,  for  I  would  willingly  believe 
that  he  had  seen  Orchomenus  before  it  was  a  ruin, 
and  had  passed  through  the  gates  of  Mycenae.  And 
he  like  the  other  minstrels  of  his  time  was  poor  and 
despised,  and  had  to  get  his  bread  by  singing  at  the 
banquets  of  the  great,  so  that  the  complaint  breaks  from 
him,  "There  is  nothing  in  all  nature  more  miserable 
than  a  man."1 

Yet  we  know  how  he  stifled  and  beat  back  this 
womanishness,  and  he  hid  himself  in  his  glorious  work, 


1   ov  n*v  yap  ri  TTOU  £<mv  oiZvp^Ttpov  a 
TTUVTWV  <>aaa  re  ycuav  CTTI  Trvdsi  re  KCU  I 
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for  he  had  undertaken  to  gather  up  and  express  a 
whole  age  in  his  single  person  ;  and  this  he  did,  and 
he  proceeded  a  greater  hero  than  those  he  sang  of. 
He  himself  was  the  king  of  men,  not  Agamemnon. 
And  it  is  a  matter  of  tradition  that  the  lyre  to 
which  Homer  sang  his  poems  had  but  four  strings, 
and  it  was  called  the  (fropfuyZ  or  KiOapig,  and.  it  was 
customary  to  strike  a  few  notes  on  this  ^o/ojuty?  as  a 
prelude  to  the  song,  but  not  to  employ  it  during  the 
song.  And  probably  this  practice  of  preluding  on  the 
lyre  was  but  a  graceful  way  of  giving  the  note  for 
the  recitation  that  was  to  follow,  for  it  was  rather 
recitation  than  song,  as  we  understand  the  term,  Song, 
and  the  voice  had  the  greatest  freedom,  rolling  on 
majestic,  and  extemporising  its  tones  and  cadences  to 
suit  the  nature  of  the  subject.  And  the  other  minstrels 
of  Homer's  time  sang  short  songs,  or  rhapsodies,  as 
they  were  called,  but  Homer  was  the  first  who 
combined  these  short  songs  into  one  long  poem.  And 
I  would  willingly  believe  that  he  sang  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  entire  before  he  died,  as  we  know  they 
were  sung  in  their  entirety  in  later  times,  but  with 
greater  pomp.  For  in  later  times,  as  I  say,  the 
minstrels  sat  crowned  with  laurels  and  arrayed  in 
gorgeous  dresses,  and  the  Iliad  was  sung  in  a  red 
dress,  and  the  Odyssey  in  a  violet  one.  But  he  sang 
them  in  a  beggar's  gown,  much  like  his  own  Demodocus. 
And  a  boy  would  lead  him  into  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  and  place  him  on  a  stool  in  the  midst  of  the 
banqueters,  and  take  down  a  lyre  from  a  peg  and 
place  it  in  his  hands.  And  he  would  run  his  fingers 
over  the  strings,  and  turn  his  sightless  eyes  heaven- 
wards, and  begin  to  sing.  Who  were  they  that  heard 
him  ?  For  but  to  have  heard  his  voice  would  render 
a  man's  name  immortal, 

c 
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Now   the  voice  of   Homer  rolled    through  the  majesty 
of    the    Hexameter  metre.     And  it  is    probable  that  the 
Hexameter    had     been    elaborated    and     perfected     long 
before   his    time,   and   he   took   the  musical    form    which 
he   found   to   hand.      Looking    back    on    the   history   of 
Greek  Literature,  there  seems   to   be    no   time   when  the 
Hexameter   was   not.     It    is   like   a   thing   that   has  had 
no   beginning.     Yet   it   must   have   grown    up  like   other 
things,   and  it   must  have    had    a  beginning    once.     And 
we     know   that     there    were     simpler     forms    of     verse 
existent   during   the    Heroic   Age    itself,   and    before    the 
bards    who    followed     the     Heroic    Age   began    to   sing.^ 
There    was     the     lalemus,    the     Scephrus,   the     Bormus 
the  Lityerses,  the  Linus,1  the  Threnus,   the   Hymenaeus,2 
and    other    similar    songs,    which    were    sung     by     the 
husbandmen   at   the   cutting   of  the  corn,   or   were   sung 
at   weddings   and    other   occasions,  and    these,   as    I  say, 
were   couched    in     simple   forms    of    verse   and   were    in 
existence    during     the     Heroic    Age,   and    perhaps    even 
before  the    Heroic  Age.     And    I   think  we    may  lay  our 
finger   on  the   particular   song   among   these  from   which 
the   Hexameter   metre   was  developed.     And   it  was  the 
oldest  of  them,  the    Linus,  which  is  not   only  the  oldest 
song   of    these,    but    is     probably   the    oldest     song     in 
the     civilised     world,     and     may    have    been     in    being 
before   the   dispersal  of    the    Mediterranean    Races.     For 
Herodotus   heard   the     Linus    in    Egypt,3     and   we   have 
reason    to   believe    that    it    is   the   same    as    the    lament 
for    Adonis,   which     Syrian    virgins     sang    time    out   of 
mind   in   the   mountains   of    Lebanon.     And  if  we   take 
the    Linus   to   be   the   parent   of  the    Hexameter,  it  will 
be    in    keeping    with    a    great    law    in  the    History    of 


II.    XVIII.  570.  2.    II.  XVIII.  493.  3.    II.  ;Q. 
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Music,  according  to  which  the  growth  of  musical 
forms  proceeds  by  doubling.  For  those  who  are  familiar 
with  Modern  music  will  readily  admit  that  the  most 
recent  forms  of  accompaniment  and  rhythm  are  simply 
the  older  forms  doubled,1  while  these  older  forms  were 
in  their  turn  double  of  still  older  ones,  until  the  most 
primitive  element  of  the  particular  form  is  arrived  at. 
In  this  way  it  will  be  found  that  the  Hexameter  is 
precisely  the  Linus  doubled.  For  the  metre  of  the 
Linus  is__ww_ww__ 

5)  Afvt  Traai   0 
and  the  metre  of  the  Hexameter  is 


And  now  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  the 
hard  and  fast  law  which  governs  the  texture  of  the 
Hexameter.  For  in  order  to  create  a  really  new  metre 
by  this  doubling,  it  was  necessary  not  merely  to  repeat 
the  Linus  line  twice  over,  but  it  was  necessary  to  lock 
the  two  lines  together  in  such  a  way  that  the  ear  would 
detect  no  break,  but  would  immediately  admit  that  it 
heard  not  two  lines  but  one.  And  how  was  this  done  ? 
And  it  was  done  in  the  simplest  possible  way  ;  for  by 
making  the  first  line  terminate  in  the  middle  of  a  word 


i.    As  in  Piano  Music  for  instance,  which  I  am  chiefly  thinking  of,  the 
old  Bass  was 


and  s'p  on, 


2O 
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and  the  second  line  begin  with  the  ending  of  that  word, 
it  is  plain  that  the  break  was  most  effectually  bridged 
over.  For  there  is  no  break  here  :  — 

_w    w     _  ww—    --     --  v         -  — 

ovrt    TIV     £?-o7T-i'-(TW 
for  we  could  never  pause  at 


OUTE     TIV       t^-OTT-i-CrUt)     V£K- 

which  is  the  end  of  the  first  Linus  line  of  the  two,  for 
we  should  be  left  hanging  in  mid  air;  but  we  are 
compelled  to  hurry  on  to  the  final  close,  avwyei,  before 
we  can  pronounce  that  we  have  heard  a  complete  line. 
Now  had  this  line  been  worded  :  — 

f£o7rt<Tw  $£  r£  vtKpov  JJLLV  xa&aOat  avorya 
it  is  plain  that  there  would  have  been  no  hurrying  on 
then,  but  if  our  ears  had  been  accustomed  to  the  Linus 
Metre,  we  should  have  heard  two  distinct  lines,  and  we 
should  have  paused  at  vwpov  |  for  the  end  of  one 
line,  and  avuyti  |  for  the  end  of  the  other. 

_    ww     —  w    w  -- 

to     AtvE     Tracfi     Otoimv 


rt 


JJLIV  "\a^cfBat  avwytt  |  . 

Hence  arose  the  law  that  to  form  a  perfect  Hexameter, 
the  third  foot  must  end  on  the  middle  of  a  word.  And 
by  this  means  the  two  Linus  lines  were  locked,  and  a 
new  compound  measure  was  developed  from  them. 
And  this  is  what  we  call  the  law  of  the  Caesura. 

So  then  the  Hexameter  is  a  compound  measure, 
and  is  compounded  by  two  Linus  lines,  and  thus  con- 
sists of  two  parts  in  every  respect  equal  to  each  other. 
And  the  first  part  ends  with  the  half  word  at  the 
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end  of  the  3rd  foot,  and  the  second  with  the  end  of 
the  word  at  the  end  of  the  6th  foot.  And  this  equality 
of  the  parts  of  the  verse  is  shared  by  the  feet.  For 

the  feet  are  Dactyls,    __  w  w,   and    Spondees, ,  and 

they  each  consist  of  two  parts,  each  part  exactly 
equal  to  the  other,  for  two  shorts,  \j  w,  are  equal  to 
one  long,  _.  And  we  have  seen  these  feet,  or  some- 
thing like  them,  already  in  existence  among  savage  man, 
but,  like  so  many  other  things  in  the  world,  although 
the  seed  was  there  but  little  use  was  made  of  it,  and 
we  find  no  conscious  casting  and  moulding  these  feet 
into  artistic  forms  such  as  we  shall  presently  have  to 
speak  of.  And  these  are  feet  which  seem  rather  to 
have  arisen  from  the  Chant  than  from  the  Dance,  or 
if  from  the  Dance,  from  the  Slow  Dance,  or  perhaps 
the  March,  where  both  feet  strike  the  ground  in  equal 
time.  For  the  essence  of  the  Quick  Dance,  if  we  re- 
member, was  the  Skip,  where  one  foot  remains  on  the 
ground  much  longer  than  the  other.  But  these  Dactyls 
and  Spondees  are  composed  of  two  perfectly  equal  parts 
being  divided  thus  : — 


ist  Part 


2nd  Part 


for  the  Dactyl,  |  ist  Part 


2nd  Part 


and 

for  the  Spondee,  and  the  ist  part  was  called  the  Arsis, 
and  the  2nd  Part  the  Thesis,  and  they  were  in  every 
respect  equal  to  each  other,  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  the  two  parts  of  the  complete  verse  which  was 
composed  of  them  were  equal  to  each  other. 

Now  though  we  might  be  tempted  to  speculate  on  the 
cause  of  the  duality  which  pervades  both  verse  and 
feet,  and  which  we  shall  have  again  and  again  to  allude 
to  as  almost  the  mysterious  secret  of  Musical  Form,  and 
might  be  inclined  to  refer  it  ultimately  to  the  fact  of 
the  human  body  having  two  legs,  and  so  deduce  all 
forms  of  feet  and  metre  from  dancing,  yet  into  this 
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remote  question  we  will  not  here  enter,  and  if  any  form 
of  verse  or  foot  seems  to  have  owed  its  development  to 
the  Chant  or  the  Dance,  we  may  be  allowed  to  de- 
scribe it  as  a  Chant  metre  or  a  Dance  metre  accordingly, 
without  stopping  to  inquire  too  minutely  into  its 
ultimate  origin,  which  possibly  were  the  same  in  both 
cases. 

Now  if  we  take  these  Hexameter  feet,  and  express 
them  by  our  musical  equivalents,  making  J  stand  for  _ 
and  >  stand  for  w,  we  shall  find  that  the  Dactyl 

will  go  off  into  j  J\|S  ,  and  the  Spondee  into  J  J  » 
and  the  whole  Hexameter  line  into 

I     *   I*  !     is   P»   I     I     I     >   M     h   M     1 

o    o   *   +    •*   -o   •*    -0    <y    <9   *   +    +   •*   •*    <y 

or 

J  JVJ  J  J  J  J  J  J  JVJ  J 

for  since    the   Dactyl    and    the    Spondee    were    in    every 

respect   equal    to   each    other,  it   became  the    practice  to 

admit  of  the  freest   possible    interchange  of  them    in    all 

places  of  the  line,  except  in  the  last  two  feet,  and  these 

two     preserved    the    fixed   close   of    the    original    Linus 

I      ^    N  J      I.      Let    us  then  bar  these   notes,  and   since 

_  \j  \j  _  _       in  our   Music  we  express    every   foot   of 

metre    by   a   bar    |  ,  the    Hexameter   barred   will    be  - 

I      N    Si     i       *    M     !       k    Hi     I       Ml       K    Ul     ! 


and  we  shall  find  that  it  answers  to  that    metre  in    our 

il 

music  which  we  call  ^  time.  And  not  only  does  the 
composition  of  the  bars  answer  to  our  §  time,  but  the 
accent  in  each  bar  is  the  same.  For  in  3  time  there  are 
two  accents  in  each  bar,  a  heavy  one  and  a  light  one  ; 
and  so  in  each  bar  of  the  Hexameter  there  were  two 
accents,  a  heavy  one  and  a  light  one  ;  for  each  foot  or 
bar  as  we  call  it  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  the 
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Arsis  and  the  Thesis,  and  the  Arsis  was  the  heavy 
accent  and  the  Thesis  the  light.  So  that  we  will  now 
re  -write  the  Hexameter  with  the  addition  of  the  Time 
Mark  and  the  accents,  and  we  shall  find  it 

>  '>  >  >  >  > 

*    !>      1      I    I      I      N    N       I      i    II 


And  in  this,  as  I  said,  the  Voice  was  suffered  to  roll, 
free  and  uncontrolled,  extemporising  its  cadences  and 
inflections  to  suit  the  nature  of  its  subject.  And  this 
was  Greek  Music  in  its  infancy.  And  we  may  well 
admire  how  the  ear  could  be  satisfied  with  naked  time, 
and  never  miss  the  absence  of  a  melody,  for  the  song 
the  Sirens  sang  had  it  no  more  than  Homer's  music  had, 
and  yet  was  the  magic  of  the  world.  And  it  should 
seem  that  the  simple  pleasure  in  listening  to  the  natural 
inflections  of  a  beautiful  voice  must  have  had  much  to 
do  with  it,  and  that  there  is  something  highly  artificial 
in  that  studied  arrangement  of  tones,  which  we  call 
Melody,  which  the  pure  taste  of  those  days  led  men  to 
reject,  or  rather  which  they  could  never  conceive.  So 
with  nothing  but  their  own  beautiful  Voices  to  rely 
upon,  and  their  inborn  powers  of  dramatic  recital,  these 
ancient  minstrels  sang.  And  there  would  doubtless  be 
every  shade  of  dramatic  power  employed  in  their  nar- 
rative. And  the  hurry  and  the  roar  of  the  battle  when 
Hector  leapt  the  battlements  and  burnt  the  ships,  would 
be  reflected  in  the  sweep  and  rush  of  the  recitation  ; 
and  their  voices  would  rise  to  a  wail  as  they  recited  the 
lament  of  Andromache.  Then  there  were  dramatic 
pauses  at  the  pivot  of  the  interest,1  and  looks  and 


I.  As  an  instance  of  these  dramatic  pauses,  take  the  line  in  the  first  Odyssey 
ra  fypovtwv  /ivrjorrjjOat  /utOi'i/mtvog  eifftff  'A^/jvr/v.  |  where  there 
is  obviously  a  dramatic  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  almost  a  start  on  the 
part  of  the  reciter  as  he  utters  the  two  last  words  of  it.  Here  then  would  the 
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gestures.  But  all  this  was  like  the  wind  sweeping  the 
sea,  or  the  moon  bursting  from  clouds,  as  natural  and 
unstudied  as  the  play  of  the  elements,  What  pre- 
meditation there  was,  was  spent  not  on  the  tones  and 
the  cadences  of  the  voice,  but  on  the  metrical  building 
up  of  the  words.  And  the  Metre  became  as  wax  in 
their  hands,  on  which  they  might  imprint  strange  forms. 
And  they  moulded  it  and  fashioned  it  so  as  to  procure 
an  eternal  variety,  as  we  do  our  scale  to-day.  And 
having  but  two  forms  of  foot,  the  Dactyl  and  the 
Spondee,  they  applied  such  art  to  their  arrangement 
that  instead  of  monotony  there  was  produced  the  most 
inexhaustible  variety,  and  a  poem  of  many  thousand 
lines  like  the  Iliad,  and  all  in  the  same  Hexameter 
measure,  could  become  a  celestial  symphony.  Such  great 
effects  could  they  produce  with  little  means. 

And  let  us  take  the  opening  of  the  Iliad,  and  see 
how  this  variety  and  beauty  was  secured.  And 
firstly  it  was  secured  by  the  graceful  arrangement  of 
the  feet.  For  let  us  consider  the  opening  in  detail, 
and  we  shall  find  that  the  feet  are  thus  arranged : — 


pause  come  at  the  pivot  of  the  interest,  that  is  between  this  line  and  the  next 
one,  p?i  S'tfluc  TTpoOupoio,  and  such  pauses  as  this  are  common  in 
Homer.  As  another  instance,  take  the  introduction  of  Thetis  and  her  sea 
nymphs  in  the  i8th  Iliad,  where  there  is  obviously  a  dramatic  pause  in  the 
middle  of  the  line— 


. 

Abrupt  changes  of  scene  too,  that  is,  different  from  this  one  which  is  only  the 

legitimate  continuation  of  the  narrative,  but  such  changes  as  the  sudden  change 

of  scene  in  the  4th  Odyssey,  or  those   sudden  changes  in  the  later  books  of 

Odyssey,  e.  g.  the  iSth,  would  certainly  necessitate  a  dramatic  pause  to 

>  them,    I  do  not  wish  this  dramatic  pause  to  be  confounded  with  the 

Rhetorical  pause  of  which  I  shall  speak  later  on. 
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\j  \j 


—    \j  \j 


\j  \j 


.  5. 


— .    —      —    \j 


And  in  the  first  line  the  feet  are  so  arranged  in  a 
beautiful  simplicity,  that  from  the  2nd  half  of  the 
verse  onwards  they  repeat  syllable  for  syllable. 

And  the  second  line  contains  a  contrast  to  the 
first ;  and  the  effect  of  this  contrast  on  the  ear  might 
be  expressed  to  the  eye  by  drawing  two  triangles} 
each  of  which  has  its  vertex  on  the  base  of  the  other, 
thus :— 


And  ihc  triangle,  ABC,  that  has  its  vertex  down- 
\v  irJ.?,  b  a  Dactyl  Triangle,  and  the  triangle,  D  E  F} 
is  a  Spondee  Triangle.  And  the  ear  feels  much  the 
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same  effect  from  the  antithetic  placing  of  the  rhythms 
which  the  eye  does  from  perusing  the  opposition  of 
these  two  triangles. 

And  in  the  third  line  the  measure  suddenly  changes 
to  a  preponderance  of  spondees,  for  here  he  begins  to 
detail  the  woes  of  the  Greeks — 7roXX«c  ^  ty&ifJiove  "^v\ag 
wAi&  Trpoiafav— and  the  gravity  of  the  Spondee  becomes 
the  theme.  And  the  trio  of  spondees  which  open  this 
line  are  made  to  taper  off  in  the  two  following  lines : — 
first  3,  then  2,  then  I. 


and  the  weight  which  was  thrown  on  us  is  thus 
gradually  lightened — but  not  to  be  taken  away 
altogether,  for  the  spondee  opening — so  much  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  matter — is  continued  in  the  6th  and 
7th  line,  and  also  in  the  8th  and  Qth,  which  we  have 
not  quoted. 

And  in  the  6th  and  /th  lines  we  may  observe  a 
repetition  of  the  same  rhythmical  figure  which  we  have 
expressed  as  the  two  triangles,  only  this  time  it  occurs 
in  a  simoler  form. 
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And  if  we  take  the  opening  of  the  Odyssey  in  like 
manner  we  shall  find  similar  things.  And  the  opening 
of  the  Odyssey  is  as  follows  :  — 


—      _      —      —  \J  \J  —  WW  —  \J  \J  __ 


—  \J  \J  — 


_  WW  _  WW  _  WW  —  WW  _  \J  \J  __ 


IO. 


And  the  nervous  vigour  of  the  1st  line  will  be  found 
to  be  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  slothful  majesty  of 
the  3rd,  and  the  4th  line  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  2nd. 
But  what  our  ear  follows  most  is  the  play  of  the 
spondee,  which  occurs  much  less  frequently  here  than  in 
the  Iliad  opening,  and  stands  out  in  strong  relief  from 
the  mass  of  Dactyls  that  surround  it.  And  if  we  watch 
it,  we  shall  find  that  the  spondee  which  has  made  its 
first  entry  in  the  2nd  place  in  the  second  line,  appears 
in  the  ist  place  in  the  3rd  line,  and  then  back  again 
in  the  2nd  place  in  the  4th  line ;  and  in  these  three 
lines  it  forms  a  wedge  amid  files  of  Dactyls  : — 


\^       \J       \J       \J       \J       \J       . 


—    \j    \j    —    ww    —    w    \j    —    — 
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And  being  thrown  back,  as  1  say,  into  the  2nd  place  in 
the  4th  line,  that  is,  the  last  of  these  three,  the  way 
is  prepared  for  a  fresh  weighting  of  the  verse,  which  is 
done  by  throwing  the  spondee  into  the  middle  and 
latter  half  of  the  line : — 


But  this  is  only  momentary,  and  is  done  doubtless  for 
contrast  to  what  is  to  follow.  For  in  line  6.  the  spondee 
is  at  the  beginning  again  : — 

__    __ww    __    ww     __ww    —   — 

and  the  weight  in  the  middle  is  lightened  of  all  but 
one  spondee.  In  line  7.  even  that  spondee  disappears, 
swept  away  in  a  torrent  of  dactyls  which  rush  on 
without  intermission  to  the  end.  And  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  close  of  the  Iliad  opening  is  much  more  staid 
and  solemn  than  the  close  of  the  Odyssey  opening. 
And  we  may  well  ask  how  this  should  be,  since  they 
both  sing  the  destruction  of  men.  And  we  shall  find 
that  the  reason  is  this,  that  in  the  Iliad  he  sings  the 
deaths  of  heroes,  and  in  the  Odyssey  he  sings  the 
punishment  of  fools.1 

By  the  arrangement  of  the  feet  then  there  was  a 
plastic  beauty  and  variety  imprinted  on  the  parts  of  the 
verse;  but  we  have  yet  to  consider  how  the  grace  of 
contour  was  given  to  the  whole,  for  Greek  verse  pos- 
sesses a  contour  of  sound  no  less  beautiful  and  round 
than  the  contour  of  form  we  see  in  marble  in  Greek 


I    For  compare  the  difference  :— 

—    — _   —\j  \j  —  \j  w 

7roAA«£  S1  fyiftfiaoc  ^vx^C  "A'/&  TTpota^v 
which  gives  the  cue  to  the  two  concluding  verses  likewise ;  and 

—  w  \j   —   w  \j      \j  \j \j  \j    \j  \j . 

vi'iiriot    01  Kara  /3ouc  'YTTf/otovog       f)tXioio 

(Here  Homer  rouses  himself,  and  you  might  almost  fancy  he  was  exulting  in 
their  doom)  ^aQiov.avTUp   b  rolmv  afaiXtro   voarifjiov 
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sculpture.  And  this  was  given  it  by  the  Rhythm. 
For  we  must  now  begin  to  distinguish  between  Rhythm 
and  Metre.  For  Metre  is  concerned  with  the  separate 
parts  of  the  verse,  aud  Rhythm  with  the  entirety  of  the 
whole.1  Metre  is  occupied  with  feet,  and  Rhythm  with 
the  relations  and  balance  of  those  feet.  And  if  we  have 
called  the  foot  a  Bar,  we  may  say  that  Metre  is  occupied 
with  the  Bar,  but  Rhythm  is  occupied  with  the  Phrase. 
So  it  was  by  their  phrasing  then  that  they  secured  a 
firm  and  clear  outline  to  what  would  else  have  been 
a  flux  of  ever  shifting  sounds.  And  at  the  time  we  write 
of,  the  phrasing  was  eminently  simple,  and  the  epic 
line  with  its  bold  and  simple  rhythm  is  like  the  torso 
of  some  heroic  figure.  And  therefore  it  speaks  out,  with 
a  clearness  that  we  shall  never  hear  again,  the 
mysterious  secret  of  all  Music.  For  let  us  take  the 
ground  phrasing  of  Epic  poetry,  and  we  shall  find  that 
the  normal  line  consists  of  two  phrases  of  equal 
length  : — 

'7  n* 

"l 


8'   orlv  aljiaXif  TroXv  I  [tfixt'i  KV/J,O. 


VJ  Jif   J 


&c. 


E    TOV  pvO/uLOv  jitTpov    <f>o.<nv  a>c    [Mpoe    o\ov 

Aristides    Quintilianus,  p.  49.     (Meibomius.)     Cf.    also  Marius  Victorinus, 
2494.    Quintilian,  De  Jnst.  Orat.,  VI.  4.    Martianus  Capella,  p.  190,  &c.,  &c. 

2.    For  the  proofs  of  this  phrasing  of  the  Hexameter,   see  Westphal's 
Antike  Rhythmik,  p.  113, 
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This  then  is  the  normal  form  of  the  Epic  line,  and 
it  consists  of  two  phrases  of  equal  rhythm,  which  stand 
in  the  relation  of  Question  and  Answer,  Subject  and 
Predicate,  or  better,  of  Antecedent  and  Consequent  Phrase- 
And  herein  is  expressed  as  clear  as  day  the  grand  secret 
of  all  Musical  Form,  that  is,  Duality  ;  which  we  have  seen 
penetrating  the  Hexameter  down  to  the  very  composi- 
tion of  the  feet,  for  each  foot  if  we  remember  was 
similarly  divisible,  that  is  to  say,  into  2  equal  parts, 
_  |  \j  \j  and  _  |  — ,  and  which  has  ever  continued  to 
be,  as  it  ever  will  be,  the  ground  principle  of  all 
Musical  Form.  For  even  the  complex  Musical  Forms 
of  the  present  day  are  found  to  be  but  extended  sys- 
tems of  Antecedent  and  Consequent  Phrases,  and  the 
simpler  forms  are  easily  seen  to  be  so.  Phrases  still 
go  in  pairs,  the  Antecedent  is  still  followed  by  the  Conse- 
quent, and  strings  of  them  make  up  the  composition. 
And  the  great  Sonata  Form,  which  overshadowed 
Europe  for  centuries,  was  but  a  system  of  Antecedent 
and  Consequent  Subjects,  each  of  the  two  subjects  com- 
posed of  groups  of  Antecedent  and  Consequent  Phrases^ 
And  the  Fugue  form  which  preceded  it  was  built  of 
Question  and  Reply,  and  had  its  Duality  in  like  manner. 
So  that  we  shall  not  be  wrong  if  we  admit  that 
Duality  is  the  secret  principle  of  Music.  And  comparing 
Music  with  Sculpture,  we  shall  say  that  the  secret 
principle  of  Music  is  Duality.  But  of  Sculpture  it 
is  Unity.  And  the  harmony  of  Music  is  the  harmony 
of  Contrast,  but  the  harmony  of  Sculpture  is  the  harmony 
of  Resemblance. 

And  turning  to  the  old  Hexameter  again,  we  shall 
be  able  to  study  the  play  of  this  principle  in  little. 
And  if  we  ask  how  the  Contrast  between  the  two 
Phrases  of  the  Hexameter  was  secured,  we  shall  find 
that  the  possibility  of  it  was  secured  by  the  feet  of 
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the  1st  Phrase  being  left  open,  while  the  feet  of  the 
2nd  Phrase  were  in  a  great  measure  fixed.  And  so 
though  Homer  sometimes  writes  : — 

\_j   \j     __   \j   \j     ___  |  \j   \j     __   \j   \j     __  ___ 

he   does  not  use   that   form    so   often    as    this  other  one, 

_ww  ww I _ww  _ww 
or  _Ww  wwl-ww_ww 
or wv,  J _ww 

for  his  aim  is  to  diversify  the  1st  Phrase  and  make  it 
contrast  with  the  2nd. 

But  where  he  does  use    that  first  form 

I  \j   \j 

where  both  phrases  have  the  same  feet,  now  then'  is 
the  contrast  secured  ?  And  it  is  then  secured  by  the 
accent,  which  indeed  runs  thiough  every  tittle  of  the 
verse,  and  would  be  of  itself  sufficient  to  effectuate  the 
contrast,  even  though  the  feet  themselves  were 
eternally  the  same.  For  by  the  play  of  accent,  or,  as 
it  is  called,  by  the  Arsis  and  Thesis,  even  the  equi- 
pollent spondee, ,  is  made  to  offer  a  contrast 

between  its  two  parts,  for  the  first  syllable  of  every 
spondee  receives  a  heavy  accent  (the  Arsis)/  and  the 
second  syllable  a  light  accent  (the  Thesis),  which  is 
indicated  by  the  absence  of  any  mark,  thus:  __'_.  And 
this  accentuation  of  the  feet  was,  as  I  say,  extended  to 
the  Phrases,  and  the  first  Phrase  was  much  more 
highly  emphasised  than  the  other,  and  in  this  way  was 
the  contrast  secured  even  though  the  feet  were  the 
same. 

And  the  ist  was  called  the  Arsis  Phrase,  and  the 
2nd  the  Thesis  Phrase,  and  they  were  emphasised 
thus  : — 

Arsis  Phrase.  Thesis  Phrase. 

I 

^    V     V     _     V     V     -^    ^    I    ^    V     V     _    V    V     —    *- 
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Much  greater  then  would  the  contrast  be,  when 
difference  of  feet  was  added  to  this  difference  of 
accent, 


And    inside  this  rising  and    falling  of    the  billow,  there 
was  the  play  of  countless   little  waves,  which  rose  to  a 
head  in  the  middle,  and   then  sank  into  a  trough  again 
by  the  end.     And  we  will    expresss  it  thus  : — 
Arsis  Phrase.  Thesis  Phrase. 


\J     \J      _     \J     \J     —     WW         —     W     W      —     \J     W      —    — 

And  it  will  be  seen  that  the  height  is  reached  at  the 
3rd  foot.  And  there  is  more  emphasis  at  the  beginning 
of  the  line,  than  at  the  end  ;  and  this  is  in  accordance 
with  the  nature  of  the  Voice,  which  sinks  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence.  And  seeing  that  if  we  tried  to 
express  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Hexameter  line,  and 
also  to  express  the  duality  of  its  parts,  we  could 
find  no  better  figure  to  express  it  by  than  the 
Angle  *  ,  for  the  first  line  rises  and  the 

second  7\        .  line   falls,  and   this  duality   of    lines 

and  in  /  \  such  a  position  are  necessary  to 
the  /  \  existence  of  the  angle,  and  seeing 

that          /  \    the     Hexameter   line   is    a    type   of 

all  Music,  we  may  say  that  the  Angle  is  to  Music 
what  the  Curve  is  to  Sculpture,  and  that  the 
Angle  expresses  the  Harmony  of  Contrast  and 

thC  /\       PrindPle  of  Duality,  which  is  the  .  secret 

princi-  /  \  pie  of  Music,  while  the  Curve  /  ex. 
presses  /  \  the  Harmony  of  Resemblance  \  and 
tne  /  \  Principle  of  Unity,  which  is  the  j)  secret 

principle   of  Sculpture. 
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And  now  let  us  admire  Homer's  freedom  of  treat- 
ment, who  having  these  ground  principles  to  go  upon, 
and  hard  and  fast  laws  like  these  to  observe,  yet 
managed  to  diversify  and  infuse  as  much  variety  into 
the  Rhythm  as  he  infused  into  the  Metre  by  the  set- 
ting of  the  feet.  For  it  would  not  have  done  for  him 
to  have  used  even  the  most  beautiful  thing  to  excess. 
And  as  a  sculptor  wrinkles  up  the  folds  of  his 
drapery,  and  makes  creases  and  puckers  in  it,  only  to 
make  the  grand  sweep  of  the  whole  more  striking  to  the 
eye,  so  does  Homer  break  up  the  equal  balance  of  the 
Rhythm  into  inequalities  and  ridges,  so  as  to  please 
the  ear  all  the  more  when  the  sublime  monotony 
begins  again.  And  sometimes  he  breaks  it  into  two 
unequal  rhythms,  the  second  a  foot  longer  than  the 
first :— 


W  W    _  \J     W  — WW__  WW 

ju#Aa  eiTTt   Osoirpoiriov  o,rt   olcrfla. 

And   sometimes   this   is    reversed,   and    the    first   phrase 
is   longer   than   the   second  : — 


rot  Kprfrrjpa  TirvyfJiivov'     apyvpzo^ 


S'  ap1  fTmra  Kara  ariyag,  avr'tKa  S' 
And     sometimes   he    goes   further   than    this,   and    by   a 


I  I  am  conscious  that  some  objection  may  be  taken  to  my  showing  here, 
for  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  reason  why  such  lines  should  not  still  be 
measured  by  the  equal  rhythm.  But  in  this  as  in  some  other  cases  I  have  let 
my  ear  guide  me,  and  have  always  found  in  reading  the  Iliad  that  some  lines 
fall  in  my  ear  in  broken  phrases,  of  which  these  are  two.  And  for  others,  cf. 
II.  I.  161.  XXIII.  485.  V.  729.  Od.  I.  6. 

D 
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bold   violation   of    rule,   he   breaks   up   the   rhythm    into 
3   phrases   instead    of    two : — 

, ,  t :  N  f  "^ 

avrap    6    /ur/vte    vijvdi    irap^vo^    wKVTr6poi(n. 


t  8' 

And    then   after   this    roughness    of    surface,   how   great 
is   the   pleasure   of    returning   to   equality  again! 

And   let   us   take    a    very   pronounced    and    extended 
instance   of   it,   and   feel    this    pleasure   for   ourselves  :— 

Iliad  XVII.     line  91. 
Menelaus  speaks : — 


_  _  _    _  —  —  ^         -- 

a)  fj.OL  tyw,  a  fJ.iv  K£  \lirw  Kara    rfu\fa    KoXa 


YlaTpotcXov  0'oc  Karat  £ 


t  \    t 

—      —       —       WW  _    \J  \J  _  \J  W    —      \J    \J  -- 

JUT)  riq  JJLOI  Aavawv  vtfutafoercd  oc  K€V 


_  _   _ 

£1     §£    K£V   "E/CTOjOt    fJLQVVOQ    £WV    Kttl     TjOW(Tl      fJLCl\/MfJiai 


T    iva 


—  __ — 

1  ov\0fuvr)v  rj  /ULypi  'Arcuate  aXyf'  E0tjK£V.  And  it  will  often 
be  found  that  in  this  triple  phrasing  the  feet  in  each  phrase  are  the  same. 
This  is  to  make  it  stand  out  more.  Od.  I.,  68,  9.  25,  29,  161  (where  the  dactyl 
and  the  spondee  are  inverted),  IV.  448  is  an  admirable  example  of  impressive 
Triple  Rhythm. 
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iravra^  ayu  KopvOaioXog  " 

Let  us  observe  the  beauty  and  the  finish  with 
which  the  phrases  are  worked  off,  and  how  gracefully 
they  shade  off  into  the  ground  form,  which  from  hence 
rolls  on  regularly  again.  And  perhaps  this  is  a  rhythm 
of  hesitation  and  timidity,  for  Menelaus  sees  Hector 
approaching. 

And  it  is  common  for  Homer  to  make  feints  at 
this  triple  rhythm  and  not  to  continue  it,  but  to  get 
back  to  the  ground  form  by  the  middle  of  the  line 
again  : — 

II.  XIII.  2. 


roue  ftcv    EO,  irapa  r^fo-t  TTOVOV  r'    l^ifjitv    KCLL    oi%i>v 


—       \j    \j —    \j  \J  — \j       \j 

where  rovg  JULEV  ta  Trapa  followed  by  rrjo-t  TTOVOV,  so 
crisply  as  they  abut  against  one  another,  make  the  ear 
expect  a  triple  rhythm  is  coming  through  the  line ; 
but  this  is  broken  by  the  solid  welding  together  of 
the  4th  and  5th  foots,  and  the  rhythm  proceeds  a 
regular  double  one. 

And  so  those  two  last  lines  in  our  former  example, 
atS£<r0ae,  and  Tpwac,  seem  as  if  they  were  about  to 
proceed  in  triple  rhythm 


—  \j  \j     —  ww  —    ww  —  ww 

(T   tv^flSe  Trttvrac  ayft  KOpvOaioXoc; 


but  they  too  are  only  feints,  and    their  particular  object 
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here  is  to  cany  off  the  Triple  Rhythm  easily  into  the 
Regular  Form  again.  And  this  is  the  shading  that  I 
spoke  about. 

Then  too  he  has  other  arts  for  diversifying  his  rhythm, 
and  this  time  without  breaking  the  equality  of  it.  For 
he  makes  abrupt  pauses  in  the  line, 


^  \J  \Jf—  W  \J       —  W  \J 

vvv  S'  tlfjii  3>0triv&' fTraTj  TTO\V  fytprtpov  tvriv. 

and  he  generally  makes  them  in  the  middle  of  the  3rd 
foot,  at  the  height  of  the  emphasis,  like  a  great  horse 
rearing  at  the  turn  of  the  goal  post. 

But  sometimes  he  makes  his  pause  at  the   1st  foot, 


--  a  fjnv  jcavoe  iiroTpvvEi  KOL  avuyei. 
or  take  that  noble  one  in  the   1st   Iliad, 

a\\oiatv  $1}  TCLVT    cTTtreXXfo,  /ir)  yap  efjioiys 
arifjiaiv'  -  ou  yap  eywy"  IETI  GOI  Trao-fafleu   oi'w. 
And  thus  he  expresses  the  scorn  of  Achilles. 

And  he  plays  with  the  Emphasis  as  he  does  with 
Rhythm.  For,  as  we  said,  the  normal  Emphasis  of  the 
Hexameter  was  :  — 


or,  to  leave  out  the  unemphatic  accents,  we  may  express 


•  II 

—    \J    \J         _    VJ  \J 


i    These  are  the  Rhetorical  Pauses  which  I  have  alluded  to  in  a  previous 
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which  we  should  indicate  thus  perhaps,  by  musical  marks, 


—   \j   \j  —   \j  \j  —  \j   \j  ww  \j   \j  

And  if  we  care  to  inquire  into  the  reason  of  thi 
emphasis,  which  we  have  not  hitherto  done,  we  shall 
find  that  the  height  is  reached  in  the  3rd  foot  because 
the  Caesura  occurs  there.  And  1  have  described  the 
law  of  the  Caesura  to  be,  that  the  3rd  foot  should 
terminate  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  in  order  to  smooth 
over  the  joint  between  the  two  smaller  lines  of  which 
the  Hexameter  was  originally  composed.  And  that  this 
was  the  earliest  form  of  the  principle  seems  highly 
probable ;  but  from  this,  another  and  more  perfect 
principle  soon  developed  itself,  namely,  that  this  very 
word,  whose  middle  was  to  come  at  the  end  of  the  3rd 
•foot,  should  likewise  have  its  beginning  in  that  foot,  and 
particularly  that  its  beginning  should  occur  on  the  last 
half  of  that  foot,  so  that  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
first  Linus  line  reached  its  conclusion,  a  new  word 
should  commence,  and  thus  wedge  the  2nd  Linus  line 
into  the  first  and  dovetail  them  completely  together. 
And  it  was  to  this  commencing  of  a  new  word  on  the 
the  second  half  of  the  third  foot  that  the  word  Caesura 
was  technically  applied.  And  the  emphasis  reached  its 
greatest  volume  in  the  first  note  of  the  3rd  foot,  owing 
probably  to  the  slight  pause  which  would  naturally 
come  before  the  regularly  recurring  commencement  of 
the  new  word  which  began  on  the  2nd  note, 


Sc   Sovpara  frv 
for  it  is  impossible  to  read  this  line  without   an    almost 
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imperceptible   pause  on   the   first   note  of  the    3rd    foot, 
thus  :— 


J  AMJ  JU'JVIJ  JVIJ  -NMJ  Ji 

and   it   was   owing    to    this    slight   pause,    as    I    take    it, 

> 
that   the   emphasis   reached  its   height    on    the  J   which 

precedes  it. 

And   in   the   line  : — 

VVV     S'    UJJLL    $0tTJV^'. £7T£U)    7TO\V    <j)tpT£p6v    EVTIV 

which  we  quoted  above,  we  have  seen  Homer  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  for  aesthetic  ends.  And  he  plays  upon 
this  emphasis,  and  varies  it,  and  produces  new  variety 
and  plastic  moulding  inside  the  plastic  outline  of  the 
rhythms.  And  sometimes  he  makes  a  Caesura  in  the 
4th  foot  as  well  as  the  third,  and  thus  prolongs  the 
volume  of  the  emphasis  into  the  second  phrase  of 
the  line ;  and  thus,  instead  of  the  exact  equality  of 
the  normal  line,  we  get  : — 


\J  \J  —  W  \J  __ 

as   in   the   line  :  — 

Avrap    'Aflrjvairj  |  Kovpr]  |  Atoe    alyto^oto.1 
And     sometimes     he    takes    quite   a  new   form,   on    the 
analogy   of    this,   and     imitates     this     emphasis     in   two 
distant  parts  of  the  line  :  — 

VIE    Six*)  |  Ylpia/uLOLO   rpirog  |  S*    Jv    "  AGLOQ   rjpug. 


and  here  he  merely  locks   the   two   simple   parts   of  the 
Hexameter  by  the  loosest  of  junctures,  for  he  only  begins 


I     We  cannot  say,  however,  that  this  is  always  so,  but  our  ear,  which  is  in 
all  cases  the  best  judge,  will  deteimine  it  now  one  way,  now  another. 
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the  new  word  of  the  third  foot  on  the  last  short 
syllable  of  the  foot,  instead  of  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  it,  and  this  is  probably  to  weaken  the  natural 
emphasis  of  the  3rd  foot,  and  bring  out  the  two 
artificial  ones  in  the  second  and  fourth  foots  more. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  emphasis  in  those 
strange  lines  of  triple  Rhythm,  where  the  original 
rhythm  is  thrown  into  such  strange  patterns,  and  the 
two  parts  of  the  Hexameter  so  loosely  locked  together  ? 
And  it  should  seem  that  the  emphasis  in  them  is  in 
accordance  with  the  rhythm,  and  that  we  must  write 
them 


JVII 

avrap   o       [ir'ivtt  vrjutrt 


For  this  is  his  greatness,  to  weld  all  the  resources  of 
his  art  into  harmonious  wholes,  and  make  them  all 
reflect  each  other.  And  the  Rhythm  colours  the 
Emphasis,  and  the  Emphasis  is  reflected  in  the  Accent 
of  the  feet,  and  the  syllables  sort  themselves  in  music 
to  harmonise  with  all.  And  all  these  things  does  the 
master  mind  use  at  once  and  to  one  end  —  and  they 
are  to  him  but  the  docile  medium  through  which  he 
expresses  his  beautiful  thought. 

And  to  write  a  verse  of  Homer  in  full  panoply, 
then,  would  be  to  bewilder  the  eye.  For  it  bristles 
with  expression,  and  we  must  ransack  all  the  resources 
of  the  musical  art  to  render  it  fully.  But  let  us  do 
so,  if  only  to  see  before  us  what  can  never  be 
heard  again.  And  let  us  take  the  first  lines  of  the 
Iliad  again,  and  render  them  completely  by  musical 
signs  :  — 
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a  -  «- 


-  f«  II??  -  XT?  -  ia-8'- 


-t  -    T?  - 


ou  -  XO-JLW  -  VT?  -v  T?    IULV  -pi  'A^-ai  -ot?     aX  -yi  W  -r?  - 


T?p  -  w  -  a>v  av  -roue  - 


rcu  -tK.v  -  vt-aaiv 


ot  -  w   -   voi-a     rt 


At-oc  3'  irt-Xct  - 


t  -ro 
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ov         ?    TO,      TTjOw-ra    t  -  aa  -  TTJ  -  rrjv  E  -p    -  era-vrt 


I    II       I        III        it    k'      i 


'Ar-jO£i  -  crjc   rt  av  -  as  av  -  o^owv  KCU      ot  -  oc  'A  - 

And  if  this  seem  manifold  and  great  to  us  when 
we  write  it,  what  would  it  have  seemed  when  he  sung 
it?  Oh!  the  heavens  were  open  then. 

And  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  than  this,  if  we 
would  exhaust  the  secrets  of  his  art.  For  we  have  not 
yet  said  how  he  communicates  dignity  and  gravity  to 
his  verses  by  the  use  of  a  Spondee  in  the  5th  place 
instead  of  a  Dactyl.  This  is  what  is  called  the  Spondaic 
line,  and  he  uses  it,  as  I  say,  to  communicate  a 
solemn  tone  to  the  thought,  for  instance  in  the  curse 
of  Poseidon  in  the  I4th  Book,1  and  he  uses  it  to 
describe  how  dead  heroes  are  dragged  from  the  field 
of  battle.2  And  the  peace  of  the  pastoral  life  he 
expresses  by  the  Spondaic  line,  the  lowing  of  kine 
by  the  river,  and  the  bleating  of  sheep  in  a  valley.3 


1  line  142.      aXX'  6  ju.lv  we  aTroXotro,  Oebc;  St  f  <Ti<£ 

2  II.  XVIII.  54O.    vtKpovs  T  a\\i]\b)v  tpvov  /cararc 

3  Ib.      j-v   3'    aytXrjy   Trotrjcrt  |3oa>v    opOoKpaipawv.       tv 

o'/a>v  a/oycvvawv,  &c. 
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And  the  verse  seems  to  sleep  beneath  his  touch. 
And  this  Spondaic  line  is  but  an  intensifying  of  the 
general  spirit  of  repose  which  pervades  all  the  Homeric 
poetry.  For  a  verse  where  the  arsis  of  every  foot 
is  equal  to  the  thesis  must  always  proceed  at  a 
stately  and  measured  pace,  and  there  can  be  no 
hurrying  where  there  is  a  perfect  equality  in  each 
step.  And  this  is  what  secures  that  majestic  calm 
which  is  spread  all  over  the  Iliad,  for  even  in  moments 
of  agony  and  throbs  of  excitement  there  is  no  faltering 
or  change,  and  he  goes  on  his  way  like  one  un- 
ruffled by  the  cares  of  men.  And  this  spirit  of  repose 
always  remained  the  ideal  of  Greek  Sculpture,  and  we 
find  how  the  music  of  Homer  expressed  it.  And  in 
another  way  I  have  often  thought  to  myself  how  much 
his  art  resembled  the  art  of  Pheidias,  and  that  is  in  the 
simplicity  of  the  means  by  which  variety  is  secured. 
For  that  Panathenaic  procession  in  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  is  like  Homeric  music  cut  in  stone.  For 
it  consists  of  long  lines  of  figures  all  so  much  alike, 
and  yet  we  can  never  be  done  gazing  on  them,  and 
are  often  tempted  to  wonder  why,  for  it  seems  at 
first  that  when  we  have  seen  one  we  have  seen  all. 
But  whoever  looks  closely  at  them  shall  find  the  cause 
of  his  delight  to  be  a  simple  and  sublime  variety, 
like  the  variety  of  Nature,  who  made  the  forests  with 
not  one  tree  the  same.  For  first  come  figures  with 
their  drapery  plain,  and  those  that  follow  have  their 
drapery  gathered  into  folds,  and  then  the  legs  are 
bared,  and  then  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  then 
the  whole  naked  body  comes.  And  the  verses  of  the 
Iliad  are  like  the  Athenian  horsemen  in  the  proces- 
sion. They  are  all  alike,  and  yet  they  all  are 
different. 

Such   then   was   the   state   of   Greek    music   when    the 
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Hexameter  overarched  the  world.  But  henceforward 
for  some  little  time  our  task  is  an  unwelcome  one, 
for  we  have  to  trace  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Hexameter,  and  to  say  how  meretricious  elements  in- 
sinuated themselves  into  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
Epic  recital,  and  became  the  cause  of  the  Hexameter 
being  enfeebled,  and  of  its  ultimate  decay.  And  first 
of  all  we  find  a  greater  attention  began  to  be  paid 
to  that  instrumental  prelude,  which  was  used  to  usher 
in  the  recitation  and  as  but  a  graceful  way  of  giving 
the  note  to  the  voice.  But  now  this  trinket  or  adorn- 
ment of  the  song  began  to  have  greater  attention 
paid  it.  And  first  of  all  its  length  would  be  extended 
and  the  bard  would  hang  over  it  more,  simply  because 
he  found  it  pleased  his  hearers.  For  we  must  now 
think  of  a  softer  age  beginning,  and  the  exploits  of 
heroes  would  not  awake  such  sympathy  as  they  used 
to  do.  And  the  women  wore  more  gold  ornaments,1 
and  the  trappings  of  the  banquet  were  more  splendid, 
and  so  the  ornament  of  the  song  began  to  glitter 
brighter  too.  And  first  the  prelude  would  extend  in 
length,  and  then  it  would  increase  in  intricacy,  for  the 
minstrels  would  soon  see  the  advantage  of  making  a 
favourable  impression  to  commence  with,  till  at  last 
that  which  had  once  been  of  no  account  at  all  began 
to  assume  an  importance  as  great,  or  even  greater 
than  the  song  itself.  And  now  we  see  signs  of  a  great 
division  in  the  minstrel  ranks,  and  probably  on  this 
question  of  the  prelude.  And  the  sterner  ones  set 


I  The  Helen  of  the  Odyssey,  who  has  3  attendants  to  wait  on  her  and  such 
display  of  wealth  in  gold  and  silver,  and  who  has  learnt  the  use  of  opiates  in 
Egypt,  may  perhaps  be  drawn  from  some  of  the  luxurious  dames  whom 
Homer  saw  beginning  to  appear  around  him  in  his  later  years. 
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themselves  in  reaction  against  the  spirit  of  the  time 
and  dispensed  with  the  prelude  and  the  lyre  altogether; 
but  the  gentler  ones  followed  in  the  swim  of  the  age, 
and  went  on  developing  and  enhancing  the  prelude. 
And  the  first  order  of  bards  attained  their  climax 
under  the  poet,  Hesiod,  and  they  went  about,  as  I 
say,  simply  reciting  their  poems,  with  no  lyre,  but 
carrying  a  staff  or  an  olive  branch  instead.  And  we 
must  not  follow  their  history,  for  it  belongs  rather  to 
a  history  of  poetry  than  a  history  of  music.  But  we 
must  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  second  order  instead, 
who  took  the  contrary  course  to  these,  and  they  went 
on  heightening  the  charms  of  their  music  because  it 
pleased,  and  drifting  along  in  the  current  of  the  age, 
till  at  last  there  came  one  who  fathomed  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  times,  and  set  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  movement.  And  his  name  was  Terpander,  and  he 
was  a  native  of  Lesbos,  which  was  now  just  begin- 
ning to  be  what  it  afterwards  became,  the  centre  of 
Greek  civilisation  and  refinement. 

And  finding  the  excesses  into  which  the  prelude 
was  running,  and  that  it  was  by  this  time  a  mere 
wanton  sport  with  sound,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
chastening  it  and  ennobling  it  by  setting  words  to  it, 
for  that  the  instrument  could  not  go  very  much  astray 
when  it  was  in  company  with  the  voice.  And  by  the 
Tollowing  means  he  gave  the  prelude  a  perfect  raison 
d'etre^  and  impressed  on  it  a  clear  artistic  form :  he 
separated  the  invocation  of  the  gods,  with  which  the 
recitation  opened,  from  the  body  of  the  recitation 
itself,  and  made  its  words  the  words  that  were  to  be 
sung  as  the  prelude.  Than  which  nothing  could  have 
a  more  ennobling  effect  on  the  waywardness  of  the 
prelude,  for  while  formerly  it  had  been  a  mere  show 
piece  to  exhibit  the  cunning  of  the  player,  it  now 
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became   a   kind    of   grace   to   the    recitation    that  was  to 
follow. 

But   although   this   reform   of  Terpander  was   a   great 
and   noble   one,  we   must  see  in    it   signs  of  the   break- 
ing  up  of   the   old  Epic.     For  does  not   this   separation 
of    the    invocation    from    the    rest    of    the   poem    point 
clearly    to   such   a    breaking   up?     And    if    we   examine 
into   the   practice   of  the    minstrels   themselves,  we  shall 
find    that     this     breaking     off    of     the     invocation     by 
Terpander   was   but    an    additional    tribute    to    a   disin- 
tegration    that     had     already     commenced.       For     long 
before   his   time   there  had    been  a  failure   of   originality 
among   the   minstrels,   and    they   no   longer    made    their 
own   poems,  but   contented    themselves   with  reciting  the 
verses   of    Homer.     And   what    is    more,    only   portions 
of    Homer,   and     they  selected   such    portions    probably 
as   best   suited   their    powers,    and   with    these   carefully 
rehearsed  and   prepared   they   entered   the   lists  in   those 
contests    of    minstrels,    which    we    read    of    at    Sicyon, 
Epidaurus,   Trcezen,    and    other    places.      So    that    it   is 
plain    how  effectually   the   unity   of    the   old     Epic   was 
broken     up    by   these    means.     And     there     is     another 
inference   we    may   make     from     this,    how    greatly   the 
popular   conception    of  the   minstrel    had   changed  since 
Homer's   time.     For    the    minstrel   was    no    longer    the 
maker   of    poems,  but   simply  the   reciter   of  them  ;  and 
by    consequence    it   was    he   who    had    the   finest  voice 
and   the   best  style,   who    now   received    the    prize.     So 
that  it  seems   we   have  now  got    to   an   age   when    the 
sound    was   more  considered   than  the   thought,  the  form 
than   the   substance.     That   is   to  say,  there  was  Melody 
in   the   air ;  and   hence  we   may  understand   the   success 
which   attended    the   reform   of    Terpander,   who  joined 
words     to     the     prelude     which     the     Lyre     had     used 
to   play   alone,   and     thus   enabled   a    beautiful     melody 
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to      be     sung      before      the      commencement     of      the. 
recitation. 

And  the  more  the  genius  of  the  minstrel  inclined 
him  to  this  softness  of  ^expression,  which  is  Melody, 
the  greater  pains  would  he  bestow  on  the  prelude. 
And  the  words  of  the  prelude  being,  as  we  said,  an 
invocation  to  some  god,  those  whose  genius  lay  that 
way  would  take  advantage  of  the  theme  to  introduce 
some  anecdote  or  story  about  the  exploits  of  the  god, 
and  so  greatly  lengthen  the  prelude.  And  it  is 
probable  that  the  opening  which  was  here  given  en- 
couraged many  of  them^to  become  makers  and  creators 
again,  but  they  limited  their  invention  to  the  prelude.1 
And  of  these  preludes  we  have  many  preserved  to 
us,  and  some  of  them  are  short  invocations  of  two 
or  three  lines  or  so,  and  others  are  much  longer  and 
contain  an  anecdote  about  the  god.  And  probably 
the  god  that  was  to  be  invoked  was  determined  by 
the  place  where  the  recitation  was  given,  or  if  it 
were  a  contest,  by  the  place  where  the  contest  was 
held.2  So  that  in  an  invocation  to  Ceres  we  may 
think  of  a  contest  of  rhapsodists  in  Sicily,  to 
Juno  of  one  at  Argos,  to  Venus  in  Cyprus,  and 
so  on. 


i    But  that  they  certainly  exercised  their  invention  here  we  may  learn  from 
Plutarch,  for  he  says,  the  rhapsodists  r.6  TT/OOC  rove  OeovQ  we 


etc  rl  'Otfpov  cVrj  ji€rc'j3ij<rav  where  we/3ovAovra/ 

is  a  clear  innuendo  at  this. 


2    The  preludes  many  of  them  contain  the  words,   r/jvSe  <y«w  . 

Many  of  the  so-called  Homeric  hymns  are  really  preludes,  as  is  easily  seen 
from  the  constant  termination,  avrap  tyw  »cai  <rao  Km  a'AArje 
aoiSifo    or    the    still    more    telling    one,      <KV 
uAAov  £0'  VJJLVOV. 
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And  now  Terpander  having  learnt  how  to  form 
melody  from  his  practice  in  the  prelude,  .proceeded 
to  his  next  step,  and  this  was  to  set  the  verses  of 
the  recitation  which  followed  likewise  to  melody 
and  cause  them  to  be  sung  to  an  accompaniment 
of  the  lyre,  which  accompanied  the  voice  note  for 
note.1  And  sometimes  it  was  the  verses  of  Homer 
which  he  melodised,  and  sometimes  his  own.2  So  that 
we  may  admire  how  short  the  recitation  must  have 
become  before  this  was  possible. 

And  it  was  about  this  time  in  the  life  of  Terpander. 
that  he  left  Asia  Minor  and  went  to  Greece.  And 
possibly  he  went  on  a  visit  to  the  mother  country  of 
his  native  island  to  see  some  Boeotian  kinsmen  there. 
And  being  there  he  would  naturally  go  to  Delphi, 
for  it  is  only  40  miles  from  Thebes,  or  little  more 
than  20  from  Orchomenus,  and  Parnassus  is  on  the 
way.  Or  if  we  take  the  common  account,  he  had  to 
fly  from  Lesbos  on  account  of  some  crime  he  had 
commmitted,  and  went  to  Delphi  to  find  out  how  he 
might  expiate  it.  But  at  any  rate,  whichever  way 
we  take  it,  we  find  him  a  short  time  after  he  had 
quitted  Lesbos  fully  established  at  Delphi,  where  it 
appears  he  had  entered  the  service  of  the  priests  as 
composer  of  music  to  the  temple.  And  now  begins 
the  second  great  period  of  his  life,  in  which  he 


1  Plutarch — De  Mus.  28.     rove  $  ^ap^aiovg  TTCIVTCLQ 

Kpovtiv  (i.  e.  TTjOO  'AjO^tXo^ou).  We  may  set  down  Terpander's 
date  at  780  B.  C.  Archilochus  at  about  685.  Terpander  indeed  might  go 
earlier  still,  KOL  TOIQ  \povoi£  (T(j)O^pa  TrctXatoc  £<m,  say, 
Plutarch.  But  these  two  dates,  as  far  as  I  remember,  are  the  admirable 
calculations  of  Westphal. 

2  "  Terpander,  being  a  maker  of  tunes,  set  tunes  to  his  own  verses  and  also 
to  Homer's."    Plutarch,  II.  3, 
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carried  through  and  brought  to  perfection  that  great 
innovation,  to  which  all  his  efforts  had  hitherto  been 
steadily  pointing.  Now  for  the  first  time  we  may 
give  him  the  name  of  the  Inventor  of  Melody, 
which  is  a  name  he  hardly  deserved  before.  For  his 
joining  words  to  the  prelude  of  the  lyre  and  his 
melodising  the  verses  of  Homer  must  be  thought  of 
as  little  more  than  teaching  the  voice  to  soar  in 
beautiful  tones,  more  than  it  had  used  to  do ;  and 
the  source  whence  he  derived  his  first  idea  of  such  a 
thing,  namely,  the  extemporised  prelude  of  the  lyre, 
will  show  us  how  nearly  connected  his  melodising 
was  with  extemporisation,  being  probably  nothing  else 
than  it.  But  now  for  the  first  time  and  while  in  the 
service  of  the  Delphian  temple,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  forming  definite  tunes.  And  probably  his  practice 
in  religious  music  would  help  him  greatly  to  such  a 
result.  For  the  music  that  was  used  at  Delphi  was 
very  slow  and  grave,  as  befitted  the  solemnity  of  the 
ceremonies.  And  the  principal  hymn  that  was  sung 
was  the  Libation  hymn,  or  Spondeiasmus,  which  was 
sung  when  the  solemn  libation  was  poured  out  to  the 
god.  And  its  name  will  give  us  an  insight  into 
its  character.  For  the  metrical  foot  called  the  spondee, 
which  had  probably  some  other  name  in  these  early 
ages,  was  afterwards  called  "  Spondee,"  because  it 
was  invariably  employed,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
in  these  solemn  Libation  Hymns,  or  Spondeiasmi,  at 
Delphi.  But  the  spondee  of  the  Libation  Hymn  differed 
from  the  ordinary  spondee  in  this  respect,  that  it  was 
exactly  double  its  length.1  And  so  the  Libation  Hymn 

proceeded  in  this   way    __J_jJ  J 
I    Aristides  Quinctilianus. 
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instead     of    _J J    j    J       J   |    J       J    [  , 

and  it  was  probably  sung  in  a  low,  monotonous  recita- 
tive, and  it  may  serve  as  a  fair  type  of  the  rest  of  the 
Delphian  music.  When  then  Terpander  was  put  to  it 
to  compose  in  this  grave  and  severe  style,  what  effect 
would  it  have  on  his  genius  ?  He  would  infuse  the 
buoyancy  of  his  melody  into  this  slow  Libation  Hymn 
as  he  had  formerly  done  into  the  Hexameter,  but  this 
time  he  would  remember  the  notes.  The  fleeting 
modulations  of  tone,  which  had  mounted  from  the 
short  spondee  and  the  still  lighter  dactyl,  and  had 
been  swept  away  in  the  rush  of  the  Hexameter,  would 
now  be  so  protracted  and  so  tardy  in  their  departure, 
that  they  would  fasten  themselves  in  his  mind  almost 
against  his  will.  In  this  way  he  was  enabled  to  re- 
member the  melody  of  the  song,  and  he  carried  out 
the  principle  to  its  due  completion,  and  henceforth 
began  to  compose  hymns  in  which  each  syllable  had 
its  particular  tone  assigned  it,  and  the  hymns  he  thus 
composed  were  called  Nomes,  ("  laws  "),  because  now 
for  the  first  time  the  tones  which  should  accompany 
the  words,  and  which  had  formerly  been  left  to  the 
mercy  and  option  of  the  singer,  were  now  for  the 
first  time  regulated  and  fixed  syllable  by  syllable,  so 
that  there  was  no  departing  from  them.  These  Nomes 
of  Terpander  then  were  the  first  actual  tunes  that 
were  heard  in  Greece.1  And  they  attained  a  celebrity 


I  In  this  the  writer  follows  common  opinion.  Plutarch  gives  us  no 
further  account  of  the  Nomes  than  that  they  admitted  no  change  of  key  nor 
change  of  rhythm.  The  elaborate  attempt  of  Westphal  to  restore  the  Ter- 
pandian  nomes  from  the  definitions  of  Julius  Pollux  has  ended  in  the  regions 
of  fancy.  For  other  explanations  see  Prideaux  ad  Marmor,  Par.  XX.  Burette 
in  the  Memoires  de  1'Academie  des  Inscriptions.  X.  220.  Marpurg.  Kritische 
Einleitung  in  die  Geschichte  der  a.  &  n.  Musik  19.  65.  &c. 

E 
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that  was  very  great  indeed.  And  the  names  of  the 
principal  ones  have  come  down  to  us  :  they  were 
the  Tetracedian,  he  Acute,  the  Cepion,  and  Ter- 
pandrian  Nomes.1  And  the  nomes  of  Terpander  were 
still  sung  in  the  Delphian  services  so  late  as  the 
days  of  Herodotus. 

Now  about  this  time  it  happened  that  a  sort  of 
social  revolution  took  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Sparta, 
and  it  was  a  reaction  against  the  cramped  and  one- 
sided development  of  life  which  had  resulted  from  the 
harsh  constitution  of  Lycurgus.  For  the  regulations 
of  Lycurgus  were  aimed  at  producing  nothing  but 
warriors,  and  as  long  as  war  lasted  their  imperfections 
were  never  seen.  But  now  the  Messenian  wars  had 
been  brought  to  a  glorious  close,  and  the  nation  was 
abandoning  itself  to  peace,  and  a  cry  arose  for  more 
air  than  Lycurgus  granted  them,  and  for  liberal 
principles  of  thought,  and  for  culture  and  refinement. 
And  the  leaders  of  the  movement  were  called  in 
derision  by  their  sterner  contemporaries,  Parthenii,  or 
"  The  Girls."2  And  we  know  that  not  many  years 
afterwards  popular  feeling  was  too  strong  for  them, 
and  they  were  banished  bodily  from  the  country. 
But  in  the  meantime  "  The  Girls  "  had  it,  and  so 
great  was  their  influence  among  the  people  at  large 
that  the  Ephors  were  tempted  to  make  some  conces- 
sions, and  to  relax  the  rigour  of  the  Lycurgean 
discipline  in  favour  of  the  new  ideas.  Distinguished 
men  were  invited  to  Sparta  from  other  parts  of  Greece, 
sculptors,  poets,  musicians,  architects,  and,  among 
the  rest,  Terpander,  whose  fame  had  doubtless  reached 
Sparta  long  before,  from  the  intimate  connection  that, 


1  Plutarch,  De  Mus.  4. 

2  Lit.  "  the  effeminate,"    This  seems  the  best  explanation, 
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existed  between  Sparta  and  Delphi.  And  he  was 
invited  to  Sparta  to  reform  the  Spartan  Music.  And 
it  is  strange  to  find  the  ephors  promising  to  sanction 
his  innovations  by  law  ;  so  that  it  seems  as  if  they 
courted  change  in  a  city  that  was  the  most  con- 
servative in  Greece.  Terpander,  then,  the  ^Eolian, 
coming  to  the  centre  of  the  Dorian  civilisation,  found 
many  things  that  were  new  to  him,  and  he  was  in- 
vited to  reform  the  music.  And  among  other  things 
he  found  that  the  scale  in  use  at  Sparta  was  totally 
different  to  the  one  he  was  accustomed  to.  For 
it  should  seem  that  the  scales,  that  were  developed  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  differed  from  one  another 
very  much  as  the  dialects  did,  and  now  Terpander, 
who  had  hitherto  been  acquainted  only  with  the 
Molian  scale,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the 
Dorian  scale.  And  these  scales  had  grown  up  in- 
dependently of  one  another  in  different  parts  of  the 
Greek  world,  as  others  had  done  or  were  doing,  being 
strictly  compasses  of  voice,  and  developing,  as  we 
have  seen  them  develop  in  the  primitive  times  of 
history.  And  they  each  had  a  compass  of  four  notes 
(and  this  was  the  compass,  if  we  remember,  of  Homer's 
lyre1) ;  but  the  scale  that  Terpander  had  used,  the 


^Eolian    scale,   began   on  A    & —        _  j  but  the  Dorian 


scale   began    on   E    (gg     j"? —  .     And  this   Dorian  scale, 


i  These  primitive  scales  bear  the  strongest  marks  of  Instrumental  influence, 
and  no  doubt  grew  up  under  the  immediate  tutelage  of  the  Lyre,  for  the 
strings  of  ancieht  lyres  were  ever  in  "  4  "  s  (cf.  Book  I.  Cap.  5.),  and  here  we 
have  a  vocal  scale  exactly  reflecting  the  Lyre  Scale.  The  purely  Vocal  Scales 
of  Greece,  which  will  be  discussed  hereafter,  present  a  very  different  appear- 
ance. Vide  Infra..  Chap.  VI. 
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as  he  found  it   in    Sparta,  consisted   of  four   consecutive 

i—  IZ.  -  ^~^~ 
notes   going   upwards    from    E, 


And  now  comes  the  great  achievement  of  Terpander's 
life  And  it  falls  in  the  3rd  period  of  his  activity.  For 
this  is  the  3rd  period,  after  he  had  been  invited  to 
Sparta.  And  the  first  period  was  while  he  led  the  life 
of  a  rhapsodist  in  Asia  Minor.  And  the  second  period 
was  the  Delphi  period,  when  he  acted  as  composer  of 
music  to  the  temple.  And  the  third  period  was  now. 
And  in  it  falls  the  great  achievement  of  his  life.  For 
being  invited  to  Sparta,  and  being  entreated,  as  it 
were,  to  innovate,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  joining  the 
Dorian  scale  to  his  own  ^olian  scale.  And  this  was 
the  innovation  he  effected.  And  the  two  scales  joined, 
the  Dorian,  which  began  on  E,  @=p2=  and  the 


i,  which    began    on    A,    gg — p —   produced   the 

following    scale,   which   is   known     in    Greek    Music     as 
the   Scale   of  Terpander: — 


Dorian  Scale.  JEolian  Scale. 


m— r=—F—?— r— i- 


And  before  this  time  there  was  no  Greek  scale  that 
had  more  than  4  notes,1  but  now  there  was  a  scale 
with  7.  So  then  well  may  he  indulge  in  the  proud  boast, 

TtyiEtc  rot  Ttrpayripvv  airoarrtpZavTEG  aoiSrjv 
tTrrarovq)   (f>6p[uyyi  vtouc  /ccAaSrjo-o/iEv  vfivovg. 
"  We    have    grown     weary    of     your    four    note    songs, 
and    henceforth    new  hymns  will  we    sing    to   a    lyre   of 
seven  chords,"  for   he    increased  the    strings    of  the    lyre 
agreeably   to    the    increase    of    the    scale,   for    the    lyre 


Or  five.    See  Infra.,  p.  — .  2    Terpander  in  Clemens. 
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accompanied  the  voice  note  for  note,  and  therefore 
he  was  obliged  to  increase  them.  And  after  his  time 
all  the  lyres  at  Sparta  were  made  with  7  strings* 
And  this  change  in  the  strings  of  the  lyre,  like  the 
change  in  the  notes  of  the  scale,  was  ratified  by  law, 
and  remained  unaltered  in  Sparta  for  ever. 

In  this  way  was  the  scale  of  the  Dorians  added  to 
the  scale  of  the  ^Eolians,  and  if  we  judge  it  by  the 
analogy  of  the  dialects,  we  shall  describe  it  as  the 
grafting  of  a  younger  form  of  scale  upon  an  older 
form.  For  the  ^Eolic  dialect  notoriously  contains  all 
the  oldest  forms  of  the  Greek  language,  with  its 
F,  p  for  o-,  v  for  X,  X  for  S,  &c.,  all  of  them  forms  of 
such  antiquity  that  they  appear  in  the  Latin  language, 
and  speak  of  having  existed  in  that  primitive  epoch, 
which  preceded  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Races.  If  then  we  assume  the  oldest  forms  of  the 
Greek  Music  to  survive  in  the  ^Eolian  Scale,  as  the 
oldest  forms  of  its  language  in  the  ^Eolic  dialect,  we 
shall  be  led  to  a  conclusion  that  may  interest  us. 


For   if    we    look   at    this     JEoYian    Scale,  7 


which  Terpander  added  to  the  Dorian,  we  shall  find 
it  to  be  an  Isolating  Scale,  for  there  is  a  break 
between  B  and  D,  or  in  other  words,  it  consists  of  two 
small  scales  that  are  not  joined  together.  And  al- 
though we  cannot  say  that  there  is  a  Great  Scale  and 
a  Little  Scale  here,  for  both  are  of  the  same  compass, 
we  have  merely  to  tamper  with  it  a  little  and  add  a 
G  at  the  bottom,  to  convert  it  into  the  very  scale 
which  we  believed  was  in  use  among  men  in  those 
primitive  times  before  history  began,  thus  :  — 

__        ~      r*   >-    -p- 
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1  say,  this  is  an  interesting  subject,  and  affords 
ample  scope  for  those  who  like  to  pursue  the  inquiry* 
but  the  evidence  is  too  small  and  too  untrustworthy  in 
this  period  of  our  history  to  enable  us  to  consider 
the  matter  more  than  cursorily,  and  there  is  much 
surmise  and  theory  in  what  we  have  even  already 

said. 

Terpander  never  left  Sparta  again.  He  was  now  an 
old  man,  and  it  was  time  that  his  wanderings  should 
come  to  an  end.  And  the  Spartans  united  to  pay  the 
old  man  honour.  And  there  was  a  special  decree 
passed,  which  gave  him  the  right  of  singing  first  of 
all  the  minstrels  in  the  annual  contest  at  the  Carneian 
festival.1  And  this  privilege  was  afterwards  extended 
to  his  disciples,  who  were  known  as  the  Sons  of 
Terpander,  and  their  proficiency  was  so  great,  that 
they  carried  off  the  prize  at  this  festival  year  after  year 
for  three  generations.  And  the  last  who  conquered 
was  named  Periclitus,  and  he  comes  late  in  our 
history. 

And    we   have   spoken    of    the    Nomes   of    Terpander, 
and    have    given    the    names  of    those    that    we   know. 
And   there  is   something   preserved    to   us   of  his,  which 
looks  as    if    it   were   a    prelude   to  a    Nome,   for    possi- 
bly the    Nomes   had  preludes  too,2   and  from  its  gravity 
and   ^the    solemnity   of    its    subject    it    looks    as    if     it 
belonged    to   the   Delphi    period   of   his   life, 
Ztu  iravTwv  apx^'  Travrwv  ayaTwp, 
Ztv  rot  omvStu  ravrav  VJJLVWV  ap^av.       ^ 


1  The  herald  used  to  call  out,  riq  fJLtra  TOV  Atefitov  ojSov ;  (Suidas). 

2  This  is  a  case  in  which  the  projection  of  Julius  Pollux  may  be  taken  in 
evidence  (IV.  9),  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  twap^d  refers  to  a  Prelude 
to  the  Nome. 

3  Terpander  in  Clemens.    Stromateis  VI.  279.,  in  Migne. 
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which    is    in    the    double    spondee    measure,    and    was 
chanted    thus  :  — 


I      I  j     I 
gj   a?—  -j  —  g^  — 


and  the  occurrence  of  the  word,  crn-ei'Su,  seems  to 
suggest  that  we  have  here  a  fragment  from  one  of 
the  Libation  Services.  And  the  Nomos  Tetraoidios 
has  been  explained  to  mean  the  Nome  with  four  notes 
in  the  melody,1  and  must  also  date  from  the  Delph1 
period,  before  he  framed  the  complete  scale  at  Sparta. 
And  it  is  probable  that  the  gravity  of  style,  which 
he  acquired  at  Delphi,  he  retained  to  the  end,  for  of 
the  other  Nomes  that  have  been  explained  to  us,  we 
are  told  that  the  Nomos  Orthios  was  in  these  long 
feet,  and  so  was  the  Nomos  Trochaeu,2  the  Nomos 
Orthios  being  written  in  semibreves  and  minims,  and  the 
Nomos  Trochaeu  in  minims  and  semibreves,  the  latter 
being  the  exact  converse  of  the  former,  and  putting  its 
double  minims  or  semibreves  where  the  other  had  minims, 
and  its  minims  where  the  other  had  double  minims 
or  semibreves.3 

Terpander  by  leaving  Lesbos  early  and  living  most 
of  his  life  at  Dtlphi  and  Sparta,  had  escaped  the 
influences  of  the  city  life,  which  was  just  beginning 
to  wake  into  vigour  in  the  islands  and  the  Asiatic 
cities  at  his  time,  and  had  been  able  to  develop  his 
art  straight  on  from  Homer,  in  much  of  its  traditional 
form  and  spirit,  and  amid  surroundings  which  were 
eminently  favourable  for  the  preservation  of  that  spirit. 


1  This.  I  imagine,  is  the  opinion  of  Westphal  in  his  notes  to  Plutarch  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  History. 

2  Aristides  Quintilianus.  3    Id.  I.  37.. 
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For  Delphi,  owing  to  its  connection  with  religion,  was 
slow  to  modernise,  and  Sparta  was  to  the  last  the 
undoubted  heir  of  the  heroic  life  and  art.  But  in 
Asia  things  were  taking  a  very  different  turn,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  precocious  islands  of  the  ^Egean 
Sea,  which  were  now  putting  on  their  weak  -  woven 
garments  of  prosperity.  And  the  old  ideals  were 
being  shattered,  and  new  ones  were  coming  in ;  and 
the  commercial  life  with  all  its  blunt  levelling 
tendencies  was  encompassing  men,  and  besides  this  a 
remarkable  change  was  coming  over  the  language, 
which  was  destined  to  have  an  incalculable  effect  on 
the  future  Music  of  Greece. 

For  it  should  seem  that  language,  like  other  things 
of  man's  creation,  is  smitten  with  its  maker's  instability,1 
and  is  in  constant  flux  of  strength  and  weakness, 
even  in  the  short  history  of  a  single  nation.  And 
the  strength  of  a  language  is  when  it  is  blurted  and 
mouthed  well ;  and  its  weakness  is  when  it  is  clipped 
and  minced.  Or  it  is  a  strong  period  in  the  history  of 
a  language  when  it  is  spoken  slowly  and  deliberately  ; 
and  it  is  a  weak  period  when  it  is  talked  with  great 
rapidity,  for  this  is  a  sign  that  the  thoughts  are  in 
excess  of  the  means  of  expression,  and  that  they 
crowd  so  for  utterance  that  the  integrity  of  the  sound 
is  sacrificed  to  their  convenience.  And  these  periods 
come  and  go  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  but  some- 
times their  features  are  more  marked  than  at  others, 
and  sometimes  their  duration  too  is  longer.  And  when 
a  period  of  weakness  lasts  for  a  very  long  time 
indeed,  and  seems  as  if  it  were  about  to  become 


t,  0uAXouv  ytviq  Trpocro/uioioi, 
,  7rA«<Tjuara  7r?'/Aou,  1 
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chronic,    it   has    been     customary    for    writers    of    recent 

years    to    treat    it    as    an  outbreak    of   Phonetic    Decay. 

Yet    we    must    be    careful     to    nse    this     term    with    all 

reservation,    since    it   can    in    strictness    be    only   applied 

to    the    termination    of    a    language's     history.      For    a 

young,   vigorous     language    will    easily    overcome    these 

outbreaks,    and     right     itself    again,    as     a    young    man 

triumphs   over    the    attacks    of  disease.     And   let   us  see 

what     effect     such      an      outbreak      will     have      on     a 

language,     and     how     the      language     will     right     itself 

again.     And    first    of   all — and    this   is    the   leading  sign 

— the  language  will  be  talked  more  rapidly,  and  whether 

this  is  due  to  the  cause   we   have    mentioned    above,    to 

the  excess  of   thought  over  the    powers  of  utterance,  or 

whether  it    may    not    indicate    a    dulling  of  the   ear    to 

the  beauty  of  sound,  or  thirdly,  may  not  be  the  simple 

consequence    of   an   ever    increasing    familiarity  with    the 

vehicle  of  expression — may   well  admit  conjecture.     For 

it  seems   that  the  more   centuries   pass    over    a    nation's 

head,   the  greater  skill  will  they  have    in    managing    the 

machineries    which    make   up    life,  and  as    the  wheels  of 

their  government  work  more  smoothly,  and  the  machinery 

of   their    traffic   is    improved,  so  will    their  language   too 

trip  lighter    off   the    tongue.     And   perhaps  the  lightness 

and    celerity    it   acquires    may   be   set   down    as    one    of 

the    many   forms    in   which     a    greater    briskness    of  life 

shows    itself,    for    it    is    principally    at   periods    of    great 

national  activity    that   these  symptoms    of  the  language 

make    their    appearance.      And   strangely    enough,   what 

is    in    reality   the  result    of   an    increased   vitality   is    set 

down  as    a   symtom    of    decay.     And   why  it   should  be 

so,  and   that    it   is    really    so,    we    may  see    by   looking 

round    at  the  state  of  our  own  English  language  at  the 

present    moment,     which     is     now    spoken     with     much 

greater    rapidity    than     it    used    to     be,    and     how    this 
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rapidity  has  affected  it.  And  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
gain  our  rapidity  by  crushing  our  words.  For  in  such 
phrases  as  "some  water,"  "some  wine,"  we  do  not 
speak  the  words  as  they  stand  written  here,  but  we 
say  "  s'mwater,"  "  s'mwine."  And  "  perhaps  "  has  become 
"praps,"  and  "every,"  "  evry,"  and  "several,"  "  sevral," 
and  "personal,"  "  persnal."  And  we  may  see  under  our 
eyes  the  long  vowels  of  the  English  language  passing 
into  their  corresponding  short  ones,  and  these  again 
into  other  vowels  which  are  shorter  still.  For  the  old 
English  long  o,  which  is  properly  written  ow,  has  by 
this  time  disappeared  from  most  pronunciations,  being 
replaced  by  the  short  o,  as  in  "  knowledge,"  "  acknow- 
ledge," &c.,  or  oftener  by  the  soft  "  ou,"  as  "  cow," 
"  now,"  "  prow."  And  the  short  o  is  fast  passing  into 
u,  as  in  "  money,"  "  honey,"  or  into  .the  still  weaker  i, 
as  in  "  women."  And  this  weak  short  i  is  usurping 
the  place  of  many  of  the  ancient  vowels,  of  the  e,  as 
in  "  regiment,"  "  England,"  "  engine,"  and  of  the  short  a, 
as  in  "  pinafore,"  "  separate,"  while  the  long  a  is  sinking 
into  e,  as  "  any,"  "  many,"  and  will  soon  be  merged  in 
the  all-engrossing  short  i,  which  is  the  most  clipped  of 
vowels.  And  it  is  the  same  crushing  tendency  which 
is  at  work  in  the  dropping  of  the  aspirate  at  the 
beginning  of  words — which  has  long  been  dropped  in 
the  middle  and  the  end,  as  "  white,"  "  what,"  "  borough"— 
and  in  leaving  out  the  beginnings  of  words,  as  "  them  " 
is  passing  into  "'em,"  and  "because"  into  "'cause,"  and 
in  cutting  consonants  in  the  middle,  as  "  would,"  "  could," 
should,"  where  the  1  has  long  been  dropped.  And 
such  a  change  as  we  see  passing  over  the  English 
language  at  present,  was  passing  over  the  Greek 
language  at  the  time  we  are  writing  of.  And  it  was 
felt  most  in  the  centres  of  activity  and  bustle,  which 
at  that  time  were  the  islands  and  the  cities  of  Asia 
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Minor,  just  as  we  remark  the  changes  most  in  our 
centres  of  activity  and  commerce,  and  most  particularly 
in  the  metropolis  of  our  country.  But  the  Dorians, 
whom  we  left  a  page  ago,  were  but  little  affected  by 
these  changes,  and  the  language  with  them  remained 
but  little  altered.  And  if  we  turn  to  the  Dorians  of 
our  own  land,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  how  little  they 
are  affected  too  by  our  linguistic  changes,  and  how 
the  older  and  more  complete  forms  of  our  language 
survive  among  them.  For  the  Scotch  are  the  Dorians 
of  Britain,  and  in  Scotland  the  words  are  still  round 
and  full-blooded,  and  all  the  varieties  of  vowel  sounds 
are  still  retained  unimpaired.  And  looking  at  the 
measured  pronunciation  which  prevails  in  Scotland,  we 
shall  be  able  to  sum  up  in  one  sentence  the  principle 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  entire  linguistic  change. 
For  the  Scotch  sound  every  syllable  of  each  word 
with  almost  equal  emphasis,  but  we  on  the  other  hand 
single  out  one,  or  at  the  utmost  two  syllables,  and 
laying  peculiar  stress  on  these  we  let  the  rest  of  the 
word  shift  for  itself.  So  that  such  words  as 
"  stewardess,"  "  actress,"  "  committee,"  which  become  with 
us,  "  stewrdis,"  "  actris,"  "  cmitti,"  are  still  sounded  in 

Scotland    precisely    as    they   are    spelt,  with  almost  equal 

w    

emphasis     on      every    syllable,    "  stewardess,"    "  actress," 

\j    

"  committee."     That  is  to    say,  we  pronounce    our  words 

by  Accent,  they  pronounce  them  by  Quantity  ;  and  it 
is  this  growing  pronunciation  by  accent  that  is  at  the 
root  of  all  the  clipping  and  mincing  of  words,  which  we 
have  just  been  considering  in  detail ;  for  the  rest  of  the 
word  is  invariably  sacrificed  to  the  chosen  syllable, 
and  this  tendency,  when  carried  to  exaggeration  ends 
in  leaving  out  letters  and  whole  syllables  themselves.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  naturalisation  of  the 
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Hexameter  Measure  in  English  Poetry  has  always  been 
attended  with  failure,  for  the  Hexameter  measure  con- 
sists of  feet,  each  of  two  syllables,  of  which  the  second 
syllable  is  as  long  as  the  first.  And  Poe  has  well  said 
that  there  are  only  two  words  in  the  English  language, 
as  we  speak  it  to-day,  that  have  their  2nd  syllable 
equal  to  their  first — "  compound,"  and  "  complex."  To 
which  we  may  add  two  or  three  more,  as  "  broad- 
cloth," "  housemaid,"  and  the  word  "  Spondee,"  itself. 
But  the  list  is  soon  exhausted. 

And  such  a  change  as  we  see  has  passed  or  is 
passing  over  the  English  Language  at  present,  was 
passing  over  the  Greek  language  at  the  time  we  write 
of,1  that  is  to  say,  about  600  years  before  Christ, 
when  the  city  life  was  beginning  to  hum  loud  around 
men,  and  the  great  cities  of  Miletus,  Ephesus,  Smyrna, 
Rhodes,  Colophon,  Magnesia,  were  becoming  marts  for 
the  trade  of  the  East,  and  the  Cyclades  were  in  the 
heyday  of  their  prosperity,  and  new  forces  were 
working  their  way  up  through  the  tossing  elements  of 
life.  Three  centuries  or  more  had  elapsed  since  the 
time  of  Homer,  and  the  bards  and  minstrels  had 
passed  away  into  the  land  of  dreams  and  legend. 
Even  Terpander  to  the  men  of  these  times  was  like 
one  but  half  emerged  from  fable,  and  his  music  had 
sunk  like  water  in  the  sand  at  Sparta,  without  much 
influence  on  the  great  world  beyond.  And  the  heroes 
and  their  battle-shouts  and  deeds  of  war  and  tumult 
were  lost  in  the  chaffering  of  merchants  and  the 
creaking  cordage  of  argosies. 

And    now   that     heroic    metre    that    had    endured    so 


i  Of  course  I  am  here  speaking  of  a  very  modified  form  of  accentual 
pronunciation,  and  it  is  a  point  in  other  respects  I  would  be  gladly  excused 
from  pressing. 
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long — the  great  Hexameter  fell  asunder.  And  it  had 
weathered  many  ages.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
in  existence  before  Homer's  time,  and  he  had  done 
little  more  than  bring  it  to  high  perfection.  And 
after  his  time  it  still  held  its  own  through  the  Epic 
poets  that  succeeded  him,  who  are  called  the  Cyclic 
Poets,  and  through  the  school  of  Hesiod  and  the 
school  of  Terpander,  for  except  in  his  religious  nomes, 
which  he  wrote  for  the  temple  of  Delphi,  Terpander 
always  used  the  Hexameter  measure.  And  the  tradi- 
tional account  of  the  Hexameter  and  its  origin  which 
the  Greeks  themselves  give  is  as  follows :  for  it  was 
said  to  have  been  invented  in  Lycia  in  the  most 
remote  ages,  before  the  worship  of  Apollo  had  travelled 
from  Lycia  to  Greece,  and  that  the  inventor  of  it 
was  a  priest  of  Apollo,  called  Olen.1  And  Olen  brought 
the  worship  of  Apollo  from  Lycia  to  Delos,  and  from 
Delos  the  Hexameter  had  travelled  to  the  islands.2 
And  afterwards  he  brought  it  from  Delos  to  Delphi, 
whence  the  Dorians  got  it.3  And  this  is  the  account 
that  the  Greeks  give  of  the  Hexameter.  And  it  had 
come  in  with  the  Sun  God,  who  rises  above  the 
mountains  of  Lycia,  but  is  first  seen  in  Greece  when 
he  rises  from  the  waters  behind  Delos. 

But  now  under  the  influence  of  the  changes  which 
had  been  going  on  in  the  language  all  this  time,  the 
Hexameter  toppled.  For  in  the  briskness  of  pro- 
nunciation and  crushing  in  of  syllables  which  now 


og  jevero  TT/OWTOC  Qoifioto 
TTpwror;  6    ap^aiwv  tTTfwv  TtKravar*  aoi{]V. 

2  EK  AUK/I)?  iXOtov  tTToirjat  roue  vfivov^  rov£  aEi$o/ut£vov£  Iv 
Herod.  IV.  35. 


3  fiavrtvaaffOai  TT/OWTOV  (sc.  tv  AfA^oTe)  KOI  avai  TTjOwrov  ro 
Pausanias,  p.  809. 
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obtained,  that  equality  of  pronunciation,  which  was 
necessary  to  the  stately  repose  of  its  measure,  had 
completely  passed  away,  and  to  recite  Hexameters 
was  to  affect  a  slow  and  portentous  pronunciation 
that  was  unnatural  to  the  tongue — unless  indeed  one 
were  to  crush  up  the  syllables  agreeably  to  the  speech 
of  ordinary  life,  and  then  the  reciting  would  be 
natural  enough.  And  a  native  of  the  island  of  Paros, 
named  Archilochus,  conceived  the  idea  of  adapting  the 
pronunciation  of  ordinary  life  to  the  Hexameters,  and 
reciting  them  in  this  way.  So  he  crushed  up  the 
syllables  of  the  Hexameter,  crushing  grapes. 

Here  is   a  specimen  of  Archilochus'  grape-crushing : — 


Xrj  -t'fl-S'- 


::*=jt 


XTJ  - 


JJL  TI  -  viv  a-   £  i  -§E  0£  -  a    HTJ  -  X  TJ  -  'la  -  Sew  'A^i  -  X  r) 
and   the   next   line 


ov  -  \o-jiii- 


td: 


-pi 


-og 


>/\      •>>'/] 

aA  -ye  et/- 


o  v- 


17  v  77 


a  X 


e-  0  17  -  KE 

In  this  way  he  evolved  a  new  species  of  time  in 
the  world,  for  whereas  the  Hexameter  bar,  with  its 
equal  arsis  and  thesis,  is  in  Common  Time,  Archi- 
lochus' bar,  where  the  arsis  is  unequal  to  the  thesis, 
is  in  Triple  Tims.  Or  more  strictly  the  Hexameter 
is  in  ^  time,  and  Archilochus'  measure  is  in  ^  ,  as 
we  should  phrase  it.  The  Hexameter  has  4  shorts  in 
the  bar,  for  each  long  was  equivalent  to  2  shorts,  and 

4 

we   may  write    it        if  we   choose,  and    Archilochus'  has 
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only  3  shorts.  In  this  way  was  Triple  time  first 
brought  into  the  world,  and  among  the  Greeks  it 
retained  to  the  last  the  sign  of  its  origin,  for  while 
we  beat  our  Triple  time  with  three  beats  in  a  bar, 
they  only  used  two  beats,  but  instead  of  beating  two 
long,  as  they  did  in  the  Hexameter,  they  now  beat 
one  long  beat  and  one  short  one. 

Now  this  tendency  which  reached  its  climax  in 
Archilochus  had  been  in  existence,  though  only  in 
embryo,  long  before  his  time,  for  the  language  was 
slow  of  changing.  And  in  the  Cyclic  Poets  who 
succeeded  Homer  we  see  the  first  signs  of  it  appearing, 
for  there  is  a  tradition  that  they  sometimes  used 
dactyls  which  were  shorter  than  the  ordinary  dactyls 
by  one  syllable — that  is,  they  had  the  value  of  3 
shorts  instead  of  4.  And  this  Cyclic  dactyl,  as  it  was 
called,  was  represented  by  the  metricians  of  later  times 

*n   the   following   way :       J  3  J  -^i— 

for  this  is  the  way  we  mark  it  in  our  notation,  ^ 
when  three  notes  are  to  be  recited  to  the  time  of 
two.  And  that  is  what  the  metricians  tell  us,  that 
the  long  syllable  of  the  Cyclic  dactyl  and  the  first  of 
the  two  shorts  that  followed  were  chanted  to  the  time 

of   one  long       ^   ,  while  the    second  of  the  two   shorts 

preserved   its   own    time,   thus  .      And    this, 

as  will  be  seen,  converts  the  bar  really  into  a  triple  bar, 
though  it  was  not  definitely  conceived  as  such,  and  was 
only  a  momentary  yielding  to  the  influences  of  the 
language.  While  even  Homer  himself  crushes  up  his 
dactyl  once  or  twice  for  the  sake  of  pungent  effect,  for 
it  seems  certain  that  such  lines  as 

ai)TtK    CTTftra  Trcoovot  KvXivctro  Xaa.£  avaiSrjc; 
jn    which    he    seeks    to    represent    by    the    language    the 
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hopping  of  Sisyphus'  stone  down  the  ledges  of  rock ; 
or  that  line  which  describes  the  trotting  of  Aga- 
memnon's mules, 

TroXXa  §'  avavra,  fcaravra,  irapavra  re,  So^/iia  r    r\\Qov. 
or  the   galloping   of    Achilles'   horses, 

Kpanrva  /i«X'  tvOa  KOI  tvOa 
&c.,  ought   rather   to   be   read 


than  :— 


which  would  make  the  line  drag  too  much,  and  spoil 
the  effect  which  he  intended  to  produce.1  So  that  we 
may  say  that  even  Homer  appreciated  the  possibility 
of  such  a  thing  as  triple  time.2  But  he  let  it  go 
again,  and  there  the  thing  lay  undeveloped,  but 
gradually  gathering  strength  by  the  influences  of  the 
language,  till  it  woke  into  being  beneath  the  touch 
of  Archilochus. 

And  Triple  Time  means  gaiety  and  joy,  and  the  age 
was  now  ripe  to  receive  it.  For  we  are  now  in  the 
days  of  Scolium  and  the  Comus,  and  the  statuesque 
objectivity  of  the  elder  bards  had  passed  quite  away, 
and  had  given  way  to  the  subjectivity  of  the  Individual, 
with  all  his  joys  and  sorrows,  and  passions  and  hatreds. 
And  the  scorn  of  man  was  now  first  heard  in  music, 
and  his  endless  love,  for  these  things  had  the  epic 
poets  stifled  and  kept  under,  in  the  unbroken  repose 


1  Cf.  the  remarks  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  on  the  line  avng  ETTEtra 
in  his  De  compositione  verborum,  20. 

2  Once  or  twice  he  has  used  a  Trochee  in  the  first  place  instead  of  a 
Spondee.    II.  — ,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  intentionally  employed  in 
this  passage. 
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of  their  art.  And  shall  we  say  that  the  Dance  was 
insinuating  itself  into  the  sphere  of  Music,  for  Triple 
Time  has  ever  been  the  time  of  the  Dance  ?  And 
those  short  forms  that  it  delights  to  turn  in — those 
short  dance  measures,  the  Nuptial  Song,  the  Revel 
Song,  the  Vintage  Song,  the  Phallic  Dancing  Song, 
were  filling  the  world  again.  As  it  was  before  the 
Hexameter  began,  so  was  it  now,  for  the  great  heroic 
metre  lay  scattered  in  fragments  on  the  ground.  Who 
then  is  he  who  will  build  new  forms  out  of  the 
crumbling  mass,  as  shepherds  build  their  huts  from 
the  ruins  of  castles,  or  better,  as  he  who  built  a  palace 
from  the  ruins  of  a  Pyramid  ?  Where  is  the  Architect 
to  come  from  that  shall  raise  us  our  terraces  again  ? 
And  the  island  of  Paros,  which  gave  Greece  its  marble, 
gave  it  likewise  its  musical  forms.  And  the  Architect 
of  the  Music  again  was  Archilochus. 

Archilochus  finding  the  Hexameter  take  this  light  and 
diminished  form  beneath  his  hands,  and  because  it  was 
so  short  and  stunted — for  though  in  theory  perhaps 
the  J*  of  the  new  bar  J  J*|  was  equivalent  to  the 
J^  of  the  old  J  J*J*|,  yet  in  practice  it  was  very  differ- 
ent, and  there  was  a  real  lopping  off  of  the  last  quaver* 
so  that  the  new  line  had  ended,  by  the  time  the 
old  one  had  reached  the  middle  of  its  5th  foot, 
thus, 

;  I  :     I  ;     I     -.I:     I 

\j  \j  \J  \J  WW  WW  W  V-/ 


and  was  in  reality  a  full  quarter  of  a  line  shorter  ; 
for  the  old  Hexameter  contained  24  shorts,  but  the 
new  line  only  18,  as  we  may  easily  see  by  resolving 
the  longs  into  shorts, 

F 
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Archilochus,  then,  seeing  how  short  and  weak  the  new 
line  was  by  comparison  with  its  great  original,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  strengthening  it  and  giving  dignity 
to  it,  by  increasing  its  length  and  making  it  actually 
as  long  as  the  Hexameter  itself.  And  to  do  this  he 
had  to  increase  it  by  a  quarter  of  its  length,  that  is 
to  say,  he  had  to  add  on  6  more  syllables  to  it,  that 
is,  2  feet,  www  www.  And  so  he  constituted  the 

—  W  _  W 

line  in  8  feet  instead  of  6,  and  now  it  was  exactly  as 
long  as  the  Hexameter  : — 

:  I    ;     I :      I     ;  I   ;     I  ;     • 

—  W  W      _  W  W      _  W  W      —  W  W      —  W  W      —     — 

-T  VT  W  VT^i 

And  in  order  to  give  body  to  this  long  slender  line, 
and  if  possible  to  rival  the  majesty  of  the  Hexameter 

close — for  that  close  of  the   Hexameter  __  w  w  | 1 1  is 

full  of  unutterable  majesty — he  resolved  that  the  last 
foot  of  his  line  should  consist  of  one  sustained  note 
j  .  ,  equal  in  value  to  the  two  notes  which  at  first 
composed  it,  J  js, x  and  in  this  way  he  gained  a 

fine  close,  which  emulated  if  it  did  not  quite  come 
up  to  the  close  of  the  Hexameter.  For  let  us  consider 
this  close  and  see  how  firm  it  is, 


J  /IJ  /!J  JNJ  JNJ  -MJ  JNJ  ,SIJ. 

and  how  well  it  apes  the  dignity  of  its  pattern, 


1    uaicpa      rpixpovos,    written    in    Greek,    J.      (Anonymi    Scriptio 
de  Musica. 
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JSJ*J  J^i  j  J*JNJ  Jll< 

And  in  this  way  he  finally  determined  the  line,  that  is 
to  say,  that  it  should  consist  of  8  feet,  and  that  the 
last  foot  should  consist  of  one  sustained  note  of  the 
value  of  a  full  bar.  And  the  rhythm  of  the  line  was 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hexameter,  that  is,  it 
consisted  of  two  Phrases,  an  Antecedent  and  a  Conse- 
quent, only  the  Phrases  consisted  of  4  feet  each  instead 
of  3,  because  4  feet  of  this  new  line  were  equivalent  to 
3  feet  of  the  Hexameter,  and  the  phrasing  therefore 
was  as  follows  : — 


J  J1J  J'U  J1J  JNJ  J^J  JNJ  .SIJ.  II 

And  the  line  itself  has  been  called  by  later  writers  on 
Music,  the  Trochaic  Tetrameter,  because  the  name  that 
was  given  to  this  new  foot,  j  j*>  was  Trochee  and  the 
word,  Tetrameter,  was  used,  which  means  4  bars,  because 

it  was   afterwards  read  in    ^   time  instead  of   g ,   as   we 

shall  see,  giving  4  bars  instead  of  8.  But  the  Phrasing 
never  altered  to  the  end,  being  always  the  same  as 
Archilochus  had  constituted  it. 

And  now  Archilochus,  having  constituted  this  light 
tripping  line  as  we  have  said,  conceived  the  idea  of 
forming  a  new  and  graver  measure  out  of  the  same 
materials.  And  seeing  that  what  gave  this  Trochaic 
Measure  its  airy  buoyant  character  was  the  weight  being 
thrown  at  the  beginning  of  each  foot,  which  gave  the 
foot  a  bounce,  so  to  speak,  and  made  it  fly  along,  he 
considered  that  if  the  weight  were  thrown  at  the  end  of 
the  foot  instead  of  the  beginning,  it  would  make  the 


1     TTpU)T(jf)      dVTtij     TCI    T£Tp'l[l£Tpa     UTTOcicOTai.          Plutarch. 

Musjca.  28, 
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line  drag  more,  and  so  procure  the  effect  which  he 
wanted.  And  he  was  led  to  discover  how  he  might  do 
this,  by  observing  the  popular  songs  of  his  time.  For 
the  popular  songs,  being  constructed  with  much  greater 
freedom  than  the  artistic  forms  of  music,  had  always 
allowed  this  licence  to  the  poet,  that  he  might  make  use 
of  an  extra  syllable  at  the  beginning  of  the  line, 
whenever  the  necessities  of  his  language  seemed  to  call 
for  it.  And  in  this  loose  and  free  way  was  the  Linus 
constructed,  which  we  spoke  of  as  being  the  nucleus  of 
the  Hexameter,  for  it  ran  thus  :  — 


at 


—  \J     \J        __ 

iracrt  Oe     oimv 


TST       tjiitve      <roi  yap 

\J     •  _  W  W    I    —  \J  \J    I    __ 

&c. 

Or  we  may  take  examples  from  the  popular  songs  of 
our  own  language,  and  we  shall  find  the  same  looseness 
allowed,  or  let  us  take  one  from  a  celebrated  poet  of 
our  country,  who  has  imitated  this  freedom  in  one  of 
his  compositions,  and  see  it  there  :  — 


\J 

v^ 

—       \j 

Sometimes 

with    se- 

cure    de- 

light 

\j           \j 

_   \j 

\j 

The            upland 

hamlets 

will  in- 

vite, 

—       \j 

\j 

\j 

When    the 

merry 

bells  ring 

round, 

—  /              V-/ 

\j 

—  \j 

T. 

And     the 

jocund 

rebecks 

sound, 

\j             __       \j 

—    \j 

.. 

To       j     many     a 

youth  and 

many    a 

maid, 

\j 

^j 

.. 

Dancing 

'neath  the 

chequered 

shade. 

\j      \   —         \j 

—      \j 

.. 

And    \  young  and 
—     \j 

old  come 

forth  to 

play, 

On     a 

sunshine 

holi- 

day. 
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And  Archilochus,  seeing  this  occasional  licence  used 
by  the  popular  poets  of  his  country,  thought  that  by 
making  it  permanent  he  could  get  the  effect  he  wanted. 
For  he  had  merely  to  apply  this  extra  syllable  to  his 
Trochees,  and  make  it  an  essential  element  in  the  line, 
to  dislodge  the  weight  effectually  from  the  beginning  of 
the  foot  to  the  end,  and  the  weight  being  displaced  in 
the  first  foot  would  go  on  shifting  through  all  the  feet, 
till  they  all  got  loaded  at  their  ends  instead  of  their 
beginnings,  just  like  the  first  foot  was.  As  thus  :  — 
t  i  i  i  t  t  i  t 

_  \J      _  \J      _  W      _  W      _  W      —  W      —  W     — 

Here  is  the  original  line. 

And  if  we  apply  a  short  syllable  at  the  beginning,  we 
shall  find  how  the  weight  shifts, 

iii          i          i          i          i          i 

W_      W  _      \J  _      W  _      W  _      W  —      W  —      W  — 

for  now  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  feet  instead  of  at  the 
beginning  of  them,  and  if  we  express  this  musically  we 
shall  find  that  the  original  line, 

g  I    Nil    N  J    N   I    Ml    Ml    M   '  JU   I    U 

fe^<^:atz*7^^ 

has  become  by  virtue  of  the  short  syllable  J^  added  at 
the  beginning, 


which  if  we  wrote  it  in  strict  modern  notation  would 
bring  out  the  added  syllable  into  relief  still  more,  for  we 
should  have  to  write  it, 


for  we  can  only  place  the  accent  at  the  beginning  of  our 
bars,  but  tbe  Greeks  could    place  it  at  the  beginning   or 
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the  end,  just  as  they  chose.1 

And  now  Archilochus,  finding  this  new  line  run  much 
slower  and  graver  than  the  Trochaic  line,  out  of  which 
he  had  constructed  it,  saw  that  its  length  need  not 
be  so  great  as  the  Trochaic  either.  So  he  cut  it 
down  from  8  feet  to  6,  and  thus  gave  it  the  same 
number  of  feet  as  the  original  Hexameter.  And  it 
was  phrased  in  the  same  way  as  the  Hexameter 
was,  that  is  to  say,  in  two  equal  phrases  of  three  bars 
each. 


In  this  way  Archilochus  constituted  the  Iambic. 

And  now  Archilochus,  finding  that  this  Iambic 
measure  was  most  of  all  received  with  delight  by  the 
people  and  soon  attained  the  highest  popularity 
everywhere  —  and  perhaps  this  was  because  it  contained 
that  element  of  easiness,  which  up  till  then  had  been 
limited  to  the  popular  measures,  I  mean  the  beginning 
with  a  short  syllable,  for  perhaps  more  words  began 
with  a  short  syllable  than  a  long,3  and  so  it  was  easier 
to  put  them  together  ;  at  any  rate  we  are  told  by 
historians  that  the  Iambic  measure  approximated  very 
nearly  in  its  swing  to  the  speech  of  ordinary  life  in 
those  days  and  hence  came  its  remarkable  popularity 
—  and  Archilochus  seeing  this,  and  finding  how  much 
the  people  were  delighted  with  the  ease  with  which 
the  numbers  could  be  made  to  flow,  introduced  a  new 


1  Infra,  p.  —  . 

2  This  we  may  judge   from  the  analogy  of  the  other  measures,  and 

also  from  the  bars  being  constituted  in  ^  time. 

3  e.g.  the  universal  Augment. 
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device   into   his    Iambics,   by   which     he   assimilated   the 
measure   still    more   closely   to   the   rhythm    of    ordinary 
speech ;  for   it   is   plain    that   ordinary   speech   does    not 
proceed,   however   much    it   may   be   inclined   that  way, 
in    one   continuous     stream   of    shorts     and     longs,   but 
there   are     pauses     in     it,   and     hangings     on     emphatic 
syllables,   and    the   words,    too,   as   we    utter    them,   will 
not   sort   themseives   in    immaculate    symmetry,  but   two 
and   more   long   syllables   will    come    out    together,   and 
two   and     more   short   ones    in    like    manner.      And     so 
Archilochus  conceived  that   if  he  allowed   the  licence  of 
slight     pausings   in   his   verse,   it   would    not   take   away 
from    the    harmony   of    the    measure,   and     that     if    he 
made   the   short    syllables    the   ones   where    the    pauses 
should  occur,   two   long   syllables   would     then    be    able 
to     come     together,     for     a     long     syllable      could      be 
pronounced   in    the   same   time   as   a   paused   short  one ; 
and    so    the   ease   of    the    numbers    would     be    greatly 
increased.      So    he    conceived     the   device   of   increasing 
the   short   syllables    of   the  verse   by   half    their   length, 
but   he   did   not   do    this   all    through    the   line,   in    fact 
only   in    alternate   feet ;  and    the  feet  which  he  chose  to 
keep   intact   and   precisely   in    their   perfect  rhythm  were 
the   2nd,  4th,   and   6th,  because   he   felt    that    the    flow 
of  the  music   was    strongest   there,   but   the   other   three 
feet,  *that   is,  the    1st,    3rd,   and    5th,   he    allowed    to   be 
lengthened     by    pausing,    that    is    to    say,    he    allowed 
their   first,  which  is  their  short   syllable,  to  be  increased 
by   half  its   length. 

And  this  increase  of  the  short  syllable  we  should 
express  by  a  dot  .  thus  ( ^*.  ),  which  gives  exactly  the 
value  which  Archilochus  assigned  it. 

And  now  he  could  use  two  longs  together  with 
the  greatest  freedom,  and  instead  of  the  old  form  of 
the  verse, 
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JUETE'/O  -     \ojJLai          (re  avfJi  -  /3oAov          TTO«U  - 


he  could   write 

3      S     !     ,      N  j    i      >     i    '      is    LJL   S  j     i      s  j     ii 
\aiTrjv       air'    w  -    JULWV  ly  -    KV  -  ri       KE-KCI/O  -     /xcvoc 


Tp'i-ai  -  vav  ta  -  OXyv  Koi       Kvfap      -  VTJ -TIJV  tro0-ov. 

w     _         w   v-»    —         —     —  ^     — 

which   henceforth   became    the   common   form  in   which 
Iambics    were   written.1 

And  going   at   this   time   to   the   island   of  Thasos   to 

the   gold    mines    there,  he   was   brought   into  connection 

with   the    merchants    of    Tyre,   who     up    till  now    had 


i  This  dot  is  called  the  Alogia,  or  Superfluous  Accent  we  may  coll  it, 
and  this  is  the  Problem  of  Aristoxenus  which  gives  us  the  exact  length  of 
the  accent:— ti  \T,(f)6i:ir](Tav  cvo  TroSse^  6  jUtv  '/CTOV  TO  avw  r<j>  KCITM 

KOL   St'<n?jUOV   IKttTfpOV,   6   St   TO  jiilv   /CttTW    ^>l(JT(]fJLOV  TO    ^£   CLVW 

,  TjOtroc  Si  Tig  \r](f)0dri  TTOUC  irapu  TOVTOVQ  ri\v  /mtv  pacriv 
*crr)v  avTofg  afjifyoTtpoic;  %\uv  rrjv  St  apaiv  /ueaov  /miyeBog  iVOUO'dV 
rwv  Ojocrcwv'  6  jap  TOIOVTO^  TTOUC  aXo-yov  [.itv  £?£t  ro  avw  Trpoc 
TO  KUTU.  Arist.  Fragments.  "  Take  two  feet,  and  let  the  one  have 

the  thesis  equal  to  the  arsis,  and  each  equal  to  two  shorts,   w     w, 

And  let  the  ether  fcot  have  the  artis  equal  to  two  shorts,  and  the  thesis  to  one 
short,  \j .  And  take  a  third  foot,  having  its  arsis  equal  to  their  arsis — 

but  its  thesis  half  their  theses  added  together  (i.e.  half  3  shorts 
\j  \j  w  =  i  short  and  a  half  ( \j ,)  as  we  may  express  it).  Such  a 

foot    will   have   a  superfluous  accent  on  its    second    syllable    \j  .  i.e. 

J      J T.    '      That    the    ist,   3rd,    and,    5th    foot    of  the    Iambics   were 

precisely  Alogiaed  Iambuses,  and  not  Spondees,  as  we  are  taught  at 
school,  is  a  well  known  tradition  among  the  Latin  metricians.  For  a 
further  dittussion  of  the  Alogia  cf.  infra,  p,  333. 
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been  the  undisputed  masters  of  the  island.  For  ships 
of  the  Phoenicians,  scouring  the  sea  everywhere  in 
search  of  gain,  had  very  early  in  history  got  wind  of 
the  treasures  that  lay  beneath  the  soil  of  Thasos,  and 
beginning  at  first  to  traffic  there,  as  they  did  with  our 
own  Scilly  Isles  for  tin,  they  had  ended  by  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  island,  and  Thasos  had 
become  an  appanage  of  the  Tyrian  republic.  And 
Aichilochus,  going  at  this  time  to  Thasos,  was  brought 
into  connection  with  the  Tyrian  merchants  there,  and 
naturally  what  he  would  most  remark  was  the  music 
which  was  in  use  in  this  colony  of  foreigners.  And  the 
Phoenician  music  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Assyrian  music} 
and  also  contained  many  elements  that  had  been 
introduced  from  Egypt,  for  we  know  that  the  connection 
between  Tyre  and  Egypt  was  in  the  later  days  of  the 
Egyptian  monarchy  very  close  indeed.1  We  are 
not  surprised  therefore  to  hear  that  when  Archilochus 
returned  to  Paros  again  he  brought  a  strange  instrument 
with  him,  whose  name  reminds  us  strikingly  of  that 
small  triangular  harp  which  was  the  rage  in  Egypt 
under  the  later  dynasties,  and  which  we  surmised  had 
likewise  been  imported  at  an  early  date  from  Egypt 
into  the  city  of  Babylon.  For  the  name  of  that 
Egyptian  harp  was  the  Sambuca,  and  the  name  of  the 
instrument  which  Archilochus  brought  to  Paros  was  the 
lambuca ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  had  made  this 
slight  alteration  in  the  name  himself,  for  he  brought  it 
to  deck  his  Iambics.  And  he  had  learnt  in  the  mean- 
while the  art  of  accompanying  the  song  in  a  different 
way  to  that  in  which  Terpander  accompanied  it.  For 


I     e.g.  From  the   narrative  of   the  Egyptian   traveller  whose  impressions 
Tyre   &c.,  form   one  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  antiquity. 
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Terpander  accompanied  the  voice  note  for  note,  but 
Archilochus  employed  a  separate  accompaniment, 
different  from  the  melody  the  voice  sang,  and  strange 
to  say,  above  it.1  And  I  think  here  we  may  trace 
strong  marks  of  Assyrian  influence.  For  in  speaking 
of  the  Music  of  Assyria,  we  had  occasion  to  remark 
how  fond  the  Assyrians  were  of  high  notes,  how  the 
whole  weight  of  the  music  was  in  the  soprano,  and 
how  all  their  instruments  were  high  pitched.  And  not 
being  able  then,  through  deficiency  of  data  to  come  at 
any  very  precise  comprehension  of  the  manner  of  Assyrian 
Music,  it  seems  we  may  fairly  argue  back  to  it  now 
from  this  innovation  in  Greek  Music,  which  Archilochus 
derived  plainly  from  them.  And  we  shall  see  the  reason 
of  their  high  instruments  was  for  this,  that  the  instrument 
might  accompany  the  voice  above  instead  of  below. 
Which  after  its  introduction  by  Archilochus  remained 
ever  after  the  regular  method  of  accompaniment  in 
Greece.  And  if  we  would  gain  some  idea  of  Archi- 
lochus' style  of  accompanying,  we  must  appeal  to  a 
passage  in  Plutarch  for  our  evidence,  from  which  it 
has  been  elegantly  demonstrated  not  only  in  the 
character  of  the  accompaniment,  but  down  to  the  very 
notes  which  he  'most  frequently  employed.  For 
Plutarch  is  speaking  of  the  Scale  in  use  at  the  time  we 
are  writing  of,  which  had,  if  we  remember,  a  break 
between  its  5th  and  6th  notes,  that  is,  between  B  and 
D,  for  there  was  no  C  in  the  Scale,  for  it  ran  from 


0;  _p—       to  ffi       ~         and    so    counted    7    notes,  C 

being   omitted.      And   he   is  endeavouring  to  prove  that 
this  omission  of  C   was   not   any  organic   defect   in    the 


*    VTTO  TIJV  WO//V.      See  Fxcursus  at  end  of  Book. 
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Scale,  but,  what  is  indeed  most  improbable,  a  purely 
voluntary  omission  on  the  part  of  the  singers  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  pleasing  effect  on  the  ear,  which 
how  it  did  so  we  cannot  now  judge.  And  he  says  by 
the  way  the  following  words  :  —  "For  they  must  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  note  C,  although  they  never 
used  it  in  their  singing,  since  they  used  it  in  the 
instrumental  accompaniment  to  accompany  the  voice's 

J. 

F,  thus    7-p  —  +-  —    "(and  in  these  instances  the  top  note 

with  the  tail  up  represents  the  Instrument,  and  the 
bottom  note,  the  note  of  the  Voice.)  "  Then,  too,  we 
know  as  a  fact  -that  they  were  perfectly  acquainted 

_  i^- 
with   the   note    E    "nv    --  :    for   it  appears  in  the  Scale 

itself.  But  yet  they  never  used  the  note  E  in  the 
song,  but  only  in  the  instrumental  accompaniment, 
just  like  they  did  the  C,  and  they  used  it  as  a 

4 

harmony   to   the   A    of  the  Voice,  thus    -  ^-  —      and, 


as   a   discord   to   the    D   of  the   Voice,  thus          ,  ." 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  illustrate  these  uses  by 
allusions  to  the  other  notes  of  the  Scale,  which,  it 
should  seem,  were  used  indiscriminately  both  by  the 
Voice  and  the  Instrument,  and,  by  the  way,  he  speaks 
of  "  the  note  D,  which  was  used  in  the  Accom. 

paniment   as   a   discord   to   C    —  —  :  x,  a  discord    to 


I  This  refers  strictly  to  the  C  of  the  Synemmenon  Tetrachord  of  the 
Pythagorean  Scale,  but  the  writer  has  felt  it  right  to  strain  a  point 
and  bring  it  in  here,  for  the  sake  of  showing  oft'  as  "many  possible 
combinations  of  the  simple  accompaniment  as  he  could. 
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B     ;>;    I          "  (for   the   Greek   ear    conceived    the    3rd 

j± 
as  a    discord),    "a  concord   to   A         ___  f_'_    ,    and    a 


concord   to   G 

So  that  it  seems  from  this  passage  in  Plutarch 
we  may  form  a  very  clear  and  correct  idea  as 
to  what  Archilochus'  accompaniment  really  was.  And 
without  staying  to  discuss  that  question  of  the  C, 
which  led  Plutarch  into  these  revelations,  and  which 
indeed  if  we  do  admit  that  it  was  used  in  the 
Accompaniment,  though  it  was  not  in  the  Scale,  we 
must  find  in  it  another  instance  of  Archilochus'  in- 
novations, since  the  theory  that  it  was  purposely 
omitted  by  singers  to  produce  a  pleasing  effect  may 
hardly  be  sustained  —  but  without  staying  to  discuss 
this,  we  will  view  the  case  quite  generally,  and  argue 

-J- 


from    the    £H— £~         the   bare   fact  of    the  use   of    5ths 

in    the   harmony   between   the  instrument  and  the  voice, 

I 


which   that   other  juxtaposition    £j;~ff will   likewise 


teach   us.       And    from      g)|=Ezzz:      we   will  argue   the 

I 
use   of    discords   of    the     2nd,     and     from       — 

2    Plutarch  De  Musica.  19. 
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jj 
of  discords  of  the    3rd,  and    — — ^ •    the   use  of  4ths. 

And  bearing  in  mind  what  Plutarch  says,  that  the 
high  E  rivEE  was  n°t  used  ^7  *ne  Voice,  and 

retaining  our  original  idea  that  C  was  not  used 
either,  we  shall  find  that  the  Melody  of  the  Songs 
at  this  time  travelled  through  the  notes 


-I 1 — 


and  that  above  the  song  ran  an  instrumental  accom- 
paniment on  the  Lyre,  or  by  preference  on  Archi- 
lochus'  lambuca,  in  2nds,  3rds,  4ths,  5ths,  and 
occasionally  perhaps  in  unison,  for  this  was  the 
tradition  of  Terpander.  And  all  this  was  at  the 
option  of  the  singer  to  vary  his  accompaniment  and 
its  harmonies  as  he  chose,  and  though  it  may  seem 
strange  to  us  that  the  accompaniment  should  be  above 
the  song,  those  who  have  tried  it  will  know  how  sweet 
it  sounds. 

In  this  way  then  was  the  Lyre  passed  round  at  the 
revels,  and  each  as  his  turn  came  sang  a  song, 
accompanying  himself  on  the  strings.  And  it  was 
principally  extemporisation  that  was  practised  here,  and 
the  singers  sang  like  Mercury  in  Homer, 
VTTO  KoXbv  a 


and   the   king   of    the   revels  was  Archilochus.      "  When 


rivre  Kovpoi 
0aAtrj<r/  TrapaifiriXa 
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the   thunder  of  wine   is  in    my  brains,"    says    he,   "then 
I    am   the   man   at   a   song."1 

And  for  that  by  this  time  his  Iambics  were  grown 
so  favourite  a  number,  that  men  would  talk  them  for 
amusement  often  instead  of  singing  them,  he  invented 
a  smaller  and  simpler  instrument  on  the  model  of  his 
lambuca,  which  was  to  serve  the  talkers'  turn,  and  in 
this  way  he  raised  even  the  speaking  of  his  Iambics  to 
an  artistic  form.  And  this  smaller  and  simpler 
instrument  he  called  "The  Thief,"2  because  it  stole 
away  the  melody  from  the  verses  and  took  it  all  to 
itself.  And  sometimes  at  banquets  he  would  use 
both  instruments  alternately.  He  would  begin  by 
singing  his  Iambics  with  the  accompaniment  of  the 
lambuca,  and  then  he  would  pass  into  talking  them,  to 
the  twanging  of  the  "Thief,"  And  this  mixture  of 
Speech  and  Song,  though  it  was  merely  an  idle  amuse- 
ment at  the  time,  was  afterwards  developed  into  a 
complete  artistic  form,  and  was  known  as  the  Paraca- 
taloge,  and  subsequently  became  the  basis  on  which 
the  Athenian  tragedians  raised  their  musical  forms.3 

Archilochus  having  assimilated  his  Iambics  so 
perfectly  to  the  ease  of  ordinary  speech,  and  having 
decked  them  with  the  beauty  of  Accompaniment,  and 
given  them  two  instruments  to  go  out  into  the  world 
with  them,  still  continued  his  interest  in  the  popular 
songs  of  the  time,  which  indeed  had  given  him  the 
first  suggestion  that  made  his  Iambics  possible.  And 
one  of  the  most  frequent  songs,  and  a  song  that  he 


avyKtpavvb)Oti£  fypivag.     (Frag.  77  in  Bergk.) 
ta/i/3o£. 
3  Plutarch.   28.     in  St  rwv   tajuj3a'wv  TO  TO,  fuv   \tytvOat 


ra 
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would  hear  the  people  singing  very  often,  was  the  song 
that  was  sung  at  the  procession  of  the  Phallus,  which 
was  called  the  Ithyphallic  song,  and  we  have  not  its 
words,  but  its  measure  was  this, 

—  w  —   w  —  — 
And   it   seems  to  the  writer   of  this    narrative    that    the 

V 

second  last  of  the  two  longs  was  a  sustained  note, 
which  we  should  express  in  music  by  J  .  ,  and  that 
so  the  Ithyphallic  Measure  in  musical  notes  was  this: 

J    /IJ    JNJ.  IJ    II 

but  he  does  not  know  whether  this  is  true  or  not, 
because  we  have  no  decided  information  on  the  subject, 
but  it  seems  to  him  that  this  was  the  true  rhythm  of 
it,  from  the  way  that  Archilochus  treated  it.  For 
Archilochus,  as  I  say,  hearing  this  Ithyphallic  measure, 
and  being  struck  with  its  terseness  and  crispness,  began 
to  contrive  how  he  might  make  use  of  it.  And 
since  the  swing  of  it  so  greatly  resembled  his  own 
Trochaic  line 

J       J1    J       -^|    J       J1  &c. 

he  was  unable  to  use  it  in  connection  with  his 
Trochees  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  exactly  the 
inverse  of  his  Iambics,  and  he  thought  that  by  com- 
bining it  with  his  Iambics,  he  could  bring  out  the 
terseness  and  pertness  of  the  Ithyphallic  measure  into 
eminent  relief.  So  he  resolved  to  break  into  his 
Iambics,  and  combine  them  with  the  Ithyphallic. 
And  this  was  his  first  step  in  the  composition 
of  heterogeneous  metres,  in  which  he  afterwards 
so  much  excelled.  And  since  if  he  was  to  combine 
the  Ithyphallic  with  his  Iambic,  he  must  needs 
have  parity  of  Rhythmic  Phrasing,  for  that  is  the 
feature  of  all  music,  and  the  Iambic  as  it  stood  was 
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6  feet,  but  the  Ithyphallic  only  4,  he  therefore  broke 
off  the  two  last  feet  from  his  Iambic,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  combine  it  with  the  Ithyphallic,  for  each  now 
consisted  of  4  feet  apiece  :— 


_   - 

But  now  these  phrases  were  so  dissimilar,  for  the  first 
is  weighted  at  the  end  of  its  feet,  and  the  second  at 
the  beginning  of  them,  that  they  would  have  bumped 
up  against  each  other  at  the  joining  point,  if  they 
had  been  combined  as  we  see  them  now,  as  we  have 
only  to  read  them  as  they  stand  to  see.  So  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  silencing  the  last  note  of  his 
Iambic,  and  putting  a  rest  of  equal  value  in  its 
place,  in  this  way  that  collision  of  longs,  which  drags 
so,  would  be  avoided,  and  besides  there  was  now  a 
tantalising  pause  after  the  comparative  gravity  of  the 
Iambic,  just  sufficient  to  provoke  our  expectation,  when 
all  at  once  the  dapper  Ithyphallic  came  tripping  in. 
And  this  rest  the  Greeks  called  a  KSVOC  (sub.  y^povog),  or 
"  empty  beat,"  and  they  wrote  it  f\  ,x  but  we  will 
continue  to  use  our  English  notation,  and  write  it,  |*  . 
And  now  the  complete  verse  of  Archilochus  stood  as 
follows  :  — 


And  in  the  last  syllable  of  the  1st  Phrase,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  same  licence  which  up  till  now  had  only 
been  extended  to  the  end  of  a  complete  line,  that  is  to 
sly,  he  treated  it  as  adiaphorous  or  common  in 

1  Anonymi  Scriptio.  p.  102.    (Bellermann's  Edition.) 

2  Although    the    invention    of    rests    is    not   positively    attributed    to 
Archilochus,    I    think    Hephaestion's   words    (in    the    isth    chapter    of   his 
Encheiridion)  joined  to  the  testimony  of  the  Asynartetes  themselves,  with 
their  otherwise    unaccountable    adiaphorous    syllable,  almost   sanctions  the 
conjecture, 
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quantity,  and  would  use  naturally  long  syllables  there, 
and  make  them  short,  as  was  commonly  done  by  the 
poets  before  his  time,  though  only  at  the  end  of  the 
line.1 

And  having  carried  out  his  ideas  of  composition 
so  successfully  in  this,  he  now  proceeded  to  greater 
heights.  For  he  woke  the  old  Hexameter  to  life, 
and  bid  it  take  new  form  before  him.  And  he  rivalled 
Rembrandt  in  his  light  and  shade.  For  he  now 
combined  Common  and  Triple  Time  in  the  same 
verse,  and  this  was  contrast  indeed.2  For  however 
the  accent  differed  in  the  Iambic  and  the  Ithyphallic, 
they  were  both  yet  in  the  same  Triple  Time  of  g>. 
But  the  old  Hexameter  in  its  original  and  unper- 
verted  form  was  in  ^  time.  And  he  conceived  the 
bold  idea  of  compounding  this  verse,  where  the  Arsis 
and  Thesis  were  of  equal  measure,  with  a  verse 
where  the  Arsis  was  double  of  the  Thesis,  as  it  is  in 

.0 

£  time.  And  he  treated  the  Hexameter  as  he  had 
treated  his  Iambic,  and  broke  off  the  two  last  feet, 
in  order  to  establish  equality  of  phrasing  with  the 
4  foot  Ithyphallic  that  was  to  follow.  But  since  the 
Hexameter's  arsis  always  fell  on  the  first  note  of 
each  bar,  that  is,  since  the  first  note  of  its  bar  was 
accented,  and  not  the  second,  like  the  Iambic's  was, 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  introduce  that  rest 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Ithyphallic,  since 
there  would  be  now  no  collision  of  accented  longs. 
So  he  could  keep  the  4  feet  of  the  Hexameter  un- 


i    As  the         is   shortened    in   the   2nd   fragment   in  Hephcestion,    and 

in  the  3rd    fragment. 

2   Plutarch.  28.     Trpoa^tvpt  /ecu  rr)v  tig  rovg  ou^  b/uLoytvttg 
pvOfwvc;  ivrao'iVi 

G 
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impaired.       And      the      compounded      verse      stood      as 
follows : — 


J"!  J  -M J  •  J  II 

Here   is   a   contrast   indeed  ! 

And  he  permitted  himself  the  same  freedom  in 
the  last  syllable  of  the  Hexameter  phrase,  although 
there  was  no  rest  now  to  excuse  it,  as  he  had 
previously  done  in  the  last  syllable  of  the  Iambic 
Phrase,  that  is  to  say,  he  made  it  adiaphorous  or 
common  in  quantity,  making  it  short  or  long  as  he 
pleased.  As  in  the  following  example  : — 


^ 
I      II 


Here   it    is    naturally   short, 

; 3 


TOt-OC  jCtp   (j>l\0  -TH}-TOQ  £- 


_  \J 


Here  he  has  introduced  the  extra  syllable  of  the 
popular  poets  at  the  beginning  of  the  Hexameter,  and 
so  somewhat  assimilated  it  to  the  Iambic  :  — 


1    Plut.  28.  irpwrti)  ot  aurtj>  17  roti7  jjpqov  av 

2  Fragment  115  in  Bergk.      Obviously  another  explanation  would  be  to 
explain   the  last   syllable  of  the  Hexameter  part,  as   a  short  with  aXojia 
but  this  would  not  bear  the  remotest  relation  to  Hephsestion's  TOM//. 

3  Frag.  103  in  Bergk, 
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\j  :    —  ww    —  ww —   w_  w    —         — 

And   here  there  is  something  more  to   remark,  for  there 

is    a   rest   here    of    a     full    jr    bar.      And     the     Greeks 

3 

called  this  a  JCEVOC  Ttrpajae,  or  "empty  beat  of  4  times," 
(for  they  measured  each  bar  by  the  number  of  shorts 
it  contained,  and  each  bar  of  the  Hexameter  contains  4 
shorts),  and  so  the  strict  name  for  that  other  rest,  p,  was 
Kfvoc  St'xj°ovoc,  or  "  empty  beat  of  2  times  ; "  and  as 
they  expressed  the  r  by  A  ,  so  they  expressed  the 

6e  rerpaiuQ  in   this   way     A   .2     And   this  was  likewise 


the   invention   of   Archilochus. 

And     here    he    uses    it    again,    and     also     the     extra 
syllable   at   the   beginning   in    like    manner : — 


1  Frag.  83  in  Bergk. 

2  The    term      Sivpovoc;    however  was   not   technically  applied,  but   it 
was  called     K£VO£J    /ma.KpO£,  or  "long   empty   beat,"  which  was   however 
equivalent  to  the  /uaKpa    ^(\pOVO^,    *   •   Of  rests  as  of  notes  there  were 
eventually    5    in    number:—  the   K£VO£   j3jOa^i>C,  A    =   *|  J    the 
fjiuKpo^,    J\~    or     T"    =    f*    ;     the     KEVOC    /j.aKpo(;    rpl^   ~j\ 

f*  •    ;  the  Kfvo^  juaKpoc;  rtrpaKig,     v    =  -••-    j  and   the 


=  .—  .  *|  .  (Anonymus.  102.)  The 
MSS.  write  ricraaptQ  instead  of  TtrpaKic,  which  may  be  the 
true  reading.  Some  MSS.  write  this  rest  *-£-*  ,  and  the 

Kfvoc  T/OIC,   L,    which  latter   is     obviously    a  mistake  ;    for 
l_  is    the    sign    of    the   /xaKjoa,  Tp'i%povos   cf.   supra   p.  — 
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8'  ot  fJ.lv  Karo-TniaOtv  y  -aav   ot  Sa  TroX  -  Aot. 

And  now  let  us  admire  the  bantering  tone  and  the 
gay  abandon  of  the  measure.  For  Mueller  has  well 
said,  that  the  song  with  which  the  Athenians  saluted 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  it  was  one  of  these 
measures,  "shows  the  character  of  the  Athenians  at 
that  period  better  than  all  the  declamations  of 
rhetorical  historians." 

o>£  ot  jUfytoroi  rwv  Oewv  KOI 
rrjf  TToX 


The  looseness,  the  gay  abandon  of  those  degenerate 
Athenians  —  and  how  the  Ithyphallic  line  expresses  it. 

But  this  verse  of  Mueller's  is  not  strictly  in  the 
same  measure  as  the  compound  verses  of  Archilochus 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  but  is  a  developed 
form  of  them,  which  he  developed  later  on.  And  this 
yet  remains  to  be  said,  how  from  the  combination  of 
Hexameter  and  Ithyphallic,  or  Iambic  and  Ithyphallic, 
with  equal  phrases,  and  often  with  a  pause  or  rest 
between,  he  developed  another  and  maturer  form  of 
Verse,  which  has  won  him  yet  more  renown.  For  he 
developed  the  Epode,2  which  must  not  however  be 
confounded  with  the  Choral  Epode,  and  is  more 
properly  described  as  the  first  attempts  at  a  definite 
Musical  Period.  Which  period  should  recur  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  his  passion  for  the  Refrain  led  him  to 


i     Frag.   8 1  in  Bcrgk. 
2  t  aurti)  r«  T'  lirySa  aTroS&orat  (Plutarch). 
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this  form.  And  it  is  best  described  as  the  fusion  of 
two  verses,  so  that  the  sound  should  run  on  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  line,  till  it  attained  a  natural 
musical  close  at  the  end  of  both.  And  here  are  some 
of  the  Epodes  of  Archilochus,  and  we  shall  see  that 
in  them  he  uses  complete  verses  and  no  longer  merely 
fragments,  or  rather,  the  first  verse  is  a  complete  verse 
and  the  second  is  a  fragmentary  verse,  which  brings 
the  musical  period  to  a  close. 

-     —  WW      —  W  \J      —\J\J      —  W  \J      -- 


W  —      \J  —      \J  —      W  _  __ 

w  —     \J  —    \J  —  w  — 

This    form    also    is    found  :  — 

--    w  —    --  \j  — 
—  \j    '_  w    _  w      _ 

And   here    is   a   very   extended  form, 


Also, 


—    w    \J    _    w    w    _ 

&c. 

which   is   the   way   with   them    all,   for   they   all    run    on 
like   this. 

Archilochus     also     extended     the     Iambic     into     the 
Paeon   Epibatus  (77  row  lafifteiov  rrpbz  TOV  £7n/3arov 


\J-\J     —     W__ 
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and    other    innovations     (Kaivoro/m'ia)      besides     these,     of 
which   only   the   tradition    remains.1 


I  The  various  inventions  of  Archilochus  I  will  now  state,  and  I  must 
say  that  a  great  deal  of  the  light  that  is  able  to  be  shed  on  them  is 
due  to  the  admirable  Westphal,  who  is  the  Aristoxenus  of  Greek  Musical 
History  and  pioneer  of  all  our  knowledge.  The  somewhat  confused 
account  of  Plutarch,  therefore,  he  has  digested  in  the  following  form, 
showing  only  too  plainly  that  Plutarch  has  given  us  in  reality  two 
accounts  mixed  up  together,  which  Westphal  has  thus  separated  : — 


k.  I.  B.  I. 


a\\u 


fir^v    Ko         pxio\oc;    =  TTOWT'O    rs    avrq    ra  r 

TT)V     T<OV    rpl/LltrpWV     pU0-  KOI     T(l     r£Tp(([4trpa, 

UOTTOliaV    TTOOCTE^eVOE.  KOI     TO     KOIfTtKOV, 

^       \.  i>         \        •>         I>,PV 

Kai  ro  irpoaociciKov  inroctcorai, 
KOI    i]    rou    rjpwou    a 
VTT'  tviwv  o£    »cai    ro 

A.  II.  B.  II. 


rr/i/      f<c      TOI»C      OVX  ~~  ^P^C      o£      TOVTOIQ    ?/     rt     rou 
tg  pvOfwvQ  tvranv.         loft€t/ou     TTOOC    rov    tTT 


KOL     17    rou     r)v%ryji{vov 
tic  ~£    TO  TrpocroStaKov    KOI   TO 
KOSTIKOV. 

A.  III.  B.  III. 

KOI    n}v    7rapaKciTa\oyi]v.         =  trt     St     rwv     ta/i^Efcuv     ro    ra 

fJLiv  \tyta9at  trapa  n}v  KOOV- 
mv  TU  8'  jlStaQai, 

A.  IV.  B.  IV. 

KOI  TIIV  TTSOI  ravra  KOOIHTIV.   —  oiovrai   8t   KOL  rrtv  Kpovmv  rr/v 

virb  rrjv  (<}$rjv  TOVTOV  Trpw- 
ro^v  tvptiv'  TOWC  §'  apxatove 
travraQ  Trpoo-^opSa  Kpovftv. 

In  which  arrangement  there  are  one  or  two  things  I  might  be  inclined 
to  object  to,  as  the  placing  rj  rou  iipyov  au£rj<ne  in  the  ist  category, 
when  it  comes  much  better  in  the  second.  But  I  think  I  have 
Westphal  with  me  in  eliminating  the  Cretic  and  Prosodiac  from  the  list 
of  Archilochus'  inventions,  since  Glaucus  of  Rhegium  in  the  roth  chapter 
s  made  expressly  to  say  e«Xr}ruv  junjut/^aflcu  fJLtv  ra 
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And  metres  grew  beneath  his  touch,  as  clay  in 
the  hands  of  a  sculptor,  to  express  every  shade 
of  feeling.  And  he  expressed  his  jibes  in  the 
Ithyphallic, 

ovicffi   6/iwc   BuXXtiQ  cnraXov  \poa'      Kf'ipfytrai  yop   ?/crj. 

"  Your  face  has  no  bloom,  my  dear ;  for  the  ^vrinkles 
are  coming  already?* 

And  his  love  he  expressed  in  the  Trochaic,2  and  the 
love  of  Archilochus  is  lit  with  the  antique  gallantry. 
"  For  Oh  !  could  I  but  touch  the  hand  of  my  Neobnle" 
says  he,  "  Iww  happy  were  I  /"3 

And  he  expressed  his  scorn  in  the  Iambic.  And 
the  scorn  of  Archilochus — we  know  but  too  well  what 
it  was. 


/teXrj  K.r.X.  KOL  Oatwva  /ecu  KOSTIKOV  pvO/iiov  «c  r?)i>  /*tXo- 
wouav  tvOttvai  o  i  c  'A  p  \  i  X  o^  o  v  JJL  i\  \  p  fj  G  0  a  i.  Besides 
which  we  have  no  trace  of  such  a  rhythm  in  any  of  the  fragments.  As  to  the 
Pceon  Epibutus  we  may  leave  that,  which  is  perhaps  a  later  definition  of  a 
line  of  five  dotted  crotchets, 

M      M      h  I  I    1s  I  I   h  !  I    I    I    I    I    I        I     I    I    I 
«*     mm     ++\  +  +\*+\+*\+'\  +  '     +  -  \  *  •  \ 

This  may  perhaps  be  an  explanation,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  half  that  old 
Terpandrian,  line  that  Archilochus  used,  Zau  TTCIVTUJV  ap\tf,  as  it  is 
written  by  some  in  lines  of  this  length,  and  Archilochus  may  really  have  been 
employing  these.  As  to  the  attribution  of  the  Cretic  to  Archilochus,  I 
imagine  that  arose  from  reading  the  concluding  passage  of  his  Trochaic 

Tetrameter  J  J^  J  .  as  all  one  bar,  _w__,  and  this  would 
be  the  reason.  As  to  the  Prosodiac,  I  cannot  tell.  I  had  thought  of 


TTWV   oo£  I  but  it  will  not  do. 

1  Fragment   roo  in  Bergk. 

2  For  the  other  uses  of  the  Trochaic,  e.g.  ov  ^iXtw  [jLtyav 
&c.,  see  M  tiller  and  others. 

3  d  yap  o>e  fyol  ytvoiro  \apci  Nfo€ouX»jc  •S'tyfty,  Frag- 
ment 71  in  Bergk.)  the  gallant  sentiment  which  Elmsley  has  murdered 
by  joining  it  on  to  /cat  TTEtmy  Sp?'/crr»7v  €TT'  CKTKOV  Kawl  yaorpt 
aaoTE/oa,  and  the  writer  of  this  book  must  protest  against  the  indis- 
criminate piecing  together  of  fragments,  especially  when  the  connection  is 
so  at  variance  as  in  these  lines. 
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And  his  scorn  will  survive  him  for  ever.  And  his 
fame  was  great  in  Greece  for  the  wonders  he  had 
done  in  Poetry  and  Music.  And  every  year  of  the 
Olympic  games,  a  song  of  his  was  sung  before  the 
contests  were  allowed  to  begin,  and  this  remained  a 
custom  in  Greece  for  ever.1  And  the  following  epitaph 
was  written  on  him  : — 

'Apx*Ao;(Ou    ro£e    o%m    rbv    a?    Xvcrcruvrag    la/u&ovg 

fiyayt    MatoW§p    Mouo-a    ^apt^o/tlvrj. 

He    was    so    great,   the    Muses    were    afraid     lest    even 
Homer's   fair   fame    might   suffer   by   comparison. 

He  was  the  last  of  the  minstrels,  it  should  seem. 
I  mean  he  seems  to  close  that  long  roll  that  had 
extended  down  from  Homer.  For  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  softness  making  its  way  into  life  now,  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  free  of,  and  those  who  came 
after  him  were  not  free  of  it.  And  we  would 
willingly  show  the  minstrel  passing  into  the  courtier 
in  the  person  of  that  feminined  Archilochus,  and  it 
is  Anacreon  I  mean,  but  we  must  leave  him  at  the 
court  of  Polycrates,  singing  the  beauty  of  Bathyllus 
and  drinking  his  Samian  wine,  for  we  must  pass  from 
the  lonians  to  the  yEolians,  for  the  scene  of  our 
history  shifts  to  Lesbos,  where  the  nightingales  sang 
the  sweetest  of  all  Greece,2  and  the  head  of  Orpheus 
and  his  lyre  had  floated  here  after  it  had  been  thrown 
into  the  river  Hebrus. 

Ergo   metunt  doctum  ferro   caput  et  caput    ipsum 
hi    mare  projiciunt   dulcisonamque  fidem, 

Qua  dum  fluctus  agit  sacrata  ad  littora  Lesbi 
Omne   mare   atque   onmis   sonat  insula? 


\ 

1  Pindar,  Olymp.  IX.  r. 

2  Antigonus   Carystius    in    his   chapter    on    Nightingales    says    this    of 
them. 

3  Phanocles  in  Stobaeus— Tit.  64. 
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The  sea  tuned  his  waves  to  melody,  and  the 
islands  sang  as  it  passed  by.  And  the  head  of 
Orpheus  was  buried  in  Lesbos.  And  the  wheat  of 
Lesbos  was  as  white  as  snow,  and  the  vines  ran 
trailing  on  the  ground,  so  that  little  children 
could  pick  the  grapes  by  stretching  out  their  hand.1 
And  here  was  Sappho  singing.  And  we  may  picture 
her  sitting  in  some  marble  court  overlooking  the 
y£gean,  among  her  companions  and  her  loves.  And 
there  was  Cydno,  and  Anactorie,  and  Andromeda,  and 
Gyrinna,  and  Eunice,  and  Gongyla,  and  Erinna,  who  had 
to  leave  them  all  and  go  back  to  her  spinning  again  ; 
and  Atthis,  and  Telesippa,  and  Mcgara.  And  these  last 
were  the  three  she  loved  the  most.2  And  she  was  a  little 
dark  woman  with  black  hair,3  and  Alcaeus  says  that 
she  had  a  beautiful  smile.4  And  she  had  the 
passions  of  Scmiramis.  All  the  amours  of  Aphrodite 
put  together  would  scarcely  equal  the  amours  of 
Sappho.5  And  she  panted  for  that  love  which  seems 


i  See  the  panegyric  of  Archestratus  in  Athenaeus'  Banquet,  and 
Longus  in  his  2nd  Pastoral  says  of  the  vines  'they  creep  along  like 
ivy.' 

2  Trpoe  ag    KOL   Sm€oX?7V  i<T\fV    aitr^pac  ^fXtae.      (Suidas.) 

3  juiiKpciv   ov(rav    KOL    jUfXatvav,  says  Maximus  in  his  24th  Disserta- 
tion.    "  Sum  brevis,"  (Ovid)  in  the  same  way. 

4  lOTrXo^'    oyva    jUtXXt^OjUC^e   SaTT^ot,      Alcaeus  speaks  of  her, 
"  Sappho  with  the  dark  hair  and  the  kind  smile,"  where  we  may  well  admire 
that  such  a  scholar  as  Miiller  should  translate  to?rXo Vf,    "  with  violets  in  her 
hair,"  and  Liddell  and  Scott  translate  still  more  strangely,  "weaving  violets," 
Where  it  is  plain  that   lOTrXov*   is  simply  "  violet  haired,"  or  "  dark  haired," 

=  lOTrXoKcrjuoe,  as  we  have  7rXo»coc  used  for  TrXo/ca^oc  in 
Sophocles  for  instance,  rovS'  tyio  T^/LLV^  TrXo/cov,  and  doubtless 
in  other  writers  too. 

5  Atque   aliae  centum  quas  non  sine  crimine  amavi. 
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so  strange,  where  women  love  each  other.1  And  her 
dearest  love  was  a  Parian  girl,  called  Atthis,  and  we 
have  mentioned  her  among  the  others.  And  these 
things  were  common  among  the  Lesbian  women  at 
that  time,2  and  other  and  rarer  things  too  which  we 
cannot  well  here  describe,  for  they  invented  strange 
ways  of  gratifying  their  passions,  and  made  a  study 
of  licentiousness.  And  Sappho  excelled  them  all.3 
And  the  story  that  she  drowned  herself  for  the  love 
of  Phaon  I  do  not  believe,  but  think  it  was  one  of 
the  many  fables  which  the  Lesbians  conjured  up 
about  their  Ouccn  of  Women.4  For  the  story  reads 
like  our  own  legend  of  Faust.  For  Phaon  was  an 
old  ferryman  who  used  to  ferry  people  across  the 
river  Caystcr,  and  Venus  gave  him  a  box  of  magic 
ointment,  which  changed  him  from  an  old  man  into 
a  young,  of  such  surpassing  beauty  that  every  one 
who  saw  him  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  all  the  women 
in  Lesbos  were  after  him.5  But  other  accounts  say 
that  he  had  found  that  magical  herb,  called  erynge 
or  centum  capita,  which  is  not  found  once  in  a 


1  Marium  vices  in  opcrc  cum  puellis  gerebat,  as  Giraldi  puts    it  in  his 
Dialogue  on  the  Histories  of  the  poets,  and   in  the  loth    book  of  Turnebus' 
Adversaria  the  question,  An  Sappho  Hermaphroditus  esset,  is  gravely  discussed. 
Such  was  the   avvr'itieta   among  the  members  of  this  fair  fraternity,  that  of 
one  only,  v\x.  Erinna,  could  it  be  said,  ?]V  tratpa  2a7T0oue  KOL  trtXevrrivt 
TrapOtvoz.      The  attempt  of  Maximus  Tyrius  to  make  Sappho  into  a  female 
Socrates,  and  Atthis  and  Anactoria  into  Phsedrus  and  Charmides,  is  excusable 
perhaps  in  that  elegant  and  refined  sophist,  but    sufficiently  ludicrous  in  the 
modern  Germans  who  have  followed  in  his  steps. 

2  Lucian's  Dialog.  Meretric.  5. 

,  3    Tte  usual  name  that  Sappho  was  known  by  in  Lesbian   society  was 


ro 

5    The  story  is  told  in  AL  lian's  Various   Histories  XII.  18. 
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century,  but  whoever  has  the  good  luck  to  find  it, 
he  shall  straight  be  beloved  of  any  of  the  opposite 
sex  that  behold  him.1  So  that  it  seems  we  are  in 
the  land  of  legend  when  we  get  to  Phaon. 

And  Sappho  had  been  married  to  a  wealthy 
Andrian  of  the  name  of  Cercolus,  when  she  was 
very  young.  And  she  had  a  little  daughter,  named 
Clefs,  and  she  says  somewhere,  "  I  have  a  little 
daughter  and  she  is  like  golden  flowers,  and  I  would 
not  give  her  for  all  the  wealth  of  Lydia,  or  even  for 
my  own  dear  Lesbos." 

But  when  Clefs  grew  up  she  caused  her  mother 
much  grief,  and  so  did  Charaxus  who  was  Sappho's 
brother,  for  he  had  all  the  wildness  of  his  sister, 
with  none  of  her  refinement  to  carry  it  off,  and  he 
formed  a  ruinous  connection  with  a  notorious 
Egyptian  courtesan,  named  Rhodopis,  and  squandered 
all  his  money,  and  plunged  himself  in  the  most  abject 
poverty  and  misery.  So  that  she  had  much  to  trouble 
her  amid  all  her  beautiful  life. 

And  Socrates  will  have  it  that  she  was  handsome, 
but  other  Greeks  will  not  allow  it,  for  she  was  a 
little  woman  with  dark  hair,  and  to  come  up  to  the 
Greek  notion  of  beauty  she  ought  to  have  been  tall 
and  stately,  and  have  had  light  hair.  But  she  was 
certainly  very  pretty,  for  how  could  she  have  been 
otherwise  ?2  And  she  was  full  of  fire  and  passion,  and 


1  This  is  the  addition  we  get   from   Pliny. 

2  Ciofanus    well    hits    it    off   in    distinguishing    between    venusta    and 
pulcra.     Sappho  was  venusta,  but  not   pulcra,  for  pulchritudo,  according  to 
Aristotle,    consists    in  magno    corpore    (tallness  was    indispensable).      We 
make  the  same  distinction  between  pretty  and  handsome.      The    Greeks 
and    Romans    had    a    most    unaccountable    penchant    for    light    hair.    cf. 
Virgil  on  Dido's,   where  there  is    PO    doubt  that,   geographically  speaking, 
Dido's  h:iir  ought   to  hav3   been    dark;  JEiian  on    Alexander   the   Great's, 
who  was  airpay/uovuz  woaToc,  for  his  hair,  rr/v  /ntv  yap  KO//TJV 

i,    ^avO^v    St    Etycu,   &C. 
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is  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  the  Systaltic  or 
"  Thrilling "  Style  of  Music,1  of  which  very  likely  she 
was  the  inventress,  and  so  it  is  out  of  compliment 
to  her  introducing  a  new  style  into  Music  that  Plato 
has  called  her  the  Tenth  Muse,  and  Ausonius  the 
Muses'  sister,  and  she  is  always  reckoned  among  the 
Nine  Poets  of  Greece,  being  one  woman  among  eight 
men.2  For  the  theorists  of  later  times  acknowledged 
Three  Styles  of  Greek  Musical  Composition.  There 
was  the  Hesychastic,  or  Tranquil  Style,  and  there  was 
the  Systaltic,  or  Thrilling  Style,  and  lastly,  the 
Diastaltic,  or  Violent  Style.3  And  we  are  here 
speaking  of  the  first  two.  And  the  Hesychastic  Style 
lasted  from  Homer  down  till  now.  And  if  we  may 
still  call  Archilochus  the  last  of  the  Minstrels,  we  may 
say  the  Hesychastic  Style  was  the  style  of  the 
Bards  and  Minstrels,  and  ended  when  they  ended. 
Although  we  shall  find  it  reappear  in  later 
days  among  the  Dorians.  And  we  know  how  the 
tranquillity  of  Homer  and  the  heroic  poets  was 
secured — that  it  came  from  the  equality  of  the  arsis 
and  thesis  in  each  foot,  and  this  communicated  an 


rpoVoe.  OL  ou  GwaytTai  17 
raTTCtvorrjra  icai  avcivcpov  SiaOtcrtv.  ap/noaEL  St  TO  TOLOVTOV 
KaTU(rrr]^a  rote  tpwrtKote  TraOtcri  KOI  Sm'ivoit;  KOL  otWote  KOL 
ro7c  TrapaTrArjo-tote.  Manuel  Bryennius,  Harmon,  p.  391. 
2  Pindar,  Simonides,  Stesichorus,  Ibycus,  Alcman,  Bacchylides, 
Anacrecn,  Alcreus,  and  Sappho. 

3  Aristides.  o-ucrraXrticoc,  "  contracting,  agitating  "  ; 
S.atrraXrficoe  IS  less  easy  to  render.  Is  it  "  relaxing,"  "  unloosening  "? 
The  word  '  violent '  in  the  text  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  translation,  but 
only  to  give  the  character  of  the  style.  I  differ  somewhat  in  my  application 
of  the  styles  from  M.  Gevaert. 
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air  of  repose  to  the  whole,  which  even  strokes  of 
excitement  could  not  disturb.  And  although  this 
repose  was  lost  in  the  verses  of  Archilochus,  where 
the  arsis  and  thesis  were  no  longer  equal,  but  one 
was  just  double  of  the  other,  yet  there  was  this 
much  of  Hesychastic  about  his  verse,  that  the 
metre  went  on  as  it  began  ;  for  if  it  began  with 
a  heavy  accent  followed  by  a  light  one,  _'w,  it 
went  on  as  such,  or  with  a  light  one  and  then  a 
heavy  one,  w_',  in  like  manner.  And  we  know  how 
careful  he  was  to  avoid  the  clashing  of  two  longs, 
which  threw  the  flow  of  the  measure  into  disorder, 
and  that  he  introduced  rests  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  this.  So"  that  we  are  still  in  the  Hesychastic 
Style  with  him,  though  we  feel  we  are  on  the 
outskirts  of  it.  But  this  little  woman,  her  blood  was 
on  fire,  and  she  broke  through  all  the  traditions  of 
the  past,  which  had  lasted  from  Horner  downwards,  so 
as  to  speak  out  to  the  full  the  warmth  of  her 
passions.  And  this  is  the  point  of  the  Systaltic 
Style,  that  it  has  neither  the  repose  of  Homer,  nor 
even  the  regularity  of  flow  of  Archilochus,  but  the 
metre  is  broken  up  and  riven  by  the  passions  that 
rage  underneath,  or  like  a  hot  wind  striking  a  lake, 
and  throwing  it  into  a  thousand  little  foams.  And  this 
feature  of  the  Systaltic  Style,  the  Greeks  called  civr'tOtm?, 
or  "  Contrast  of  Accent,"1  for  she  made  Iambuses  to 
succeed  Trochees,  and  Trochees  Spondees,  longs  clashed 


1  Aristoxenus,    p.     36,    15.       'AvriOtvti 
X/yXwv   ol  7ro$££    ot   TOV   avw    TT^OC  TOV   KUTW   UVTIKUJUEVOV 
carat   St   rj   Sm<£op«    avTr]  tv  role    to-otc  fJ-tv    aviawg 

\  >/  /  5  \  / 

TOV    CIVW  OVOV    KCU    TOV    KClTW 
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against  longs,  and  shorts  against  shorts,  and  in  her 
verse  it  was  like  silver  things  clashing  against  each 
other. 

__\^|__w|w<r-       \J  —  J 
a  -  *      Trap  01-  VOQ  etf   -  oro/mat 

where    Iambuses  clash   with   Trochees. 


_ 
rov  Fov    waWa     KUAEI 

the  same.      And    to   take   a   longer   instance, 
_-w  I  _  o      w  -  I   w  _  I       3 

XatP£          TlfJL-   I   -   £  jUfJl-  £>£)£    TTOAAa 


or   the   following, 

* 

*        I   v^  _-  I   w   w  I   —   w   1^  —   w   |__   w 
T,  rt  r«v     TroXiJ  -  oX€ov   'A^po  -  Strav  ; 

iw_|wwl   —    w|__y|_y 
jutv    'Av-^po-  jue-^a  Ka-Xav   afi  -  o&av 

where  we  have  a  new  foot  that  we  have  not  met 
with  before,  the  Pyrrhic,  which  was  now  finding  its  way 
from  the  Dance  into  regular  verse.  And  perhaps  it  is 
used  in  order  to  break  the  clash  a  little,  of  the  two  longs 
like  Archilochus'  rest  was,  for  if  Archilochus  had  written 
these  verses,  he  would  have  put  a  rest  between  the 
w_and  the  _  w,  to  take  off  the  edge  of  the  clash. 
But  Sappho  puts  in  a  Pyrrhic  instead,  which  is  a  weak, 
colourless  little  foot,  but  has  this  merit,  that  the  verse 
can  now  be  read  straight  on,  and  yet  the  accent 
changed  as  freely  as  may  be. 


*   By  aXoyia. 

1  Fragment  96  in  Bergk. 

2  Frag.  117  in  Bergk. 

3  Frag.  105. 

4  Sappho  in  Hephsestion,  cap.   14. 

5  Sappho  in   Hephsestion. 
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And    here    is    a    beautiful    instance    of   this  use  of  the 
Pyrrhic  : — 

_    w   I   _ 
a    at-    \a- 


\j 

KOL 


-     ICE  /i£V        tt      CTf-     Atl-VCt 

I                       I                       I 
|    \»/    VS    I    W    I    \J 

t   nXq-t-a       SEC,  M£-    ^tt^  ^£ 


I   _- 


_.  I  vs  —  _ 

-£uo 


"  The  Moon  is  sinking,  and  the  Pleiades  are  sinking, 
and  it  is  midnight  now,  and  the  promised  hour  has 
passed,  and  I  am  sleeping  alone." 

But  here  there,  is  not  even  a  Pyrrhic  to  break 
the  clash,  and  the  two  longs  strike  hard  against  each 
.other  :— 

\J-    _     I     _ 

-  toe  f-      avt-       o^a)          (ftai    rfruy- 


And    all    the   songs    in    her   third    book   were    written   in 
this    measure. 

Or    let    us    take    that    complaint   which    she    puts    in 
the   mouth   of  Erinna, 


—  —  —  ;        —  ^  _        ^_ 

j\v  KtT  -  a     jua-rc/o    ou  -  TOL  cv  -  vci/mai     KptKtiv  rbv  IVT  -  bv. 


_-  _  - 

KT-a  Trai  -   oo^p/oa  -  civav    ci    A0-  ipoct  -  rav. 


And    ten    songs    in  her    /th   book    were   written    in    this 

measure.       And     it  is     indeed     more     regular   than    the 

last    instance,    but  still     the     principle   of    her    style    is 

still    apparent,    for  the     long    syllable    in    the    3rd    foot 

is    forced    into    the  1st    place    in   the  4th   foot,  and  back 

again     in     the     5th  foot    into    the    2nd    place ;     and    in 


I     Sappho  in   Hephaestion,  2  Sappho  in  Hephsestion, 
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the  former  instance  we  took,  this  forcing  of  the 
emphasis  takes  place  at  every  other  foot,  so  that  it 
reads  at  first  like  a  great  confusion. 

And  how  did  she  reduce  these  conflicting  elements 
into  order?  And  she  did  this  by  the  perfection  of 
her  phrasing,  which  was  always  most  clear  and 
sharply  impressed  on  her  measures.  And  generally 
she  phrased  in  Triple  Rhythm,  like  that  which  Homer 
was  so  sparing  of,  but  which  now  was  most  commonly 
used,  so  much  had  Triple  Time  grown  in  the 
interim.  But  also  she  used  the  Double  Rhythm, 
and  sometimes  even  a  Quadruple  Rhythm,  as  we 
shall  see.  And  her  clear  cut  phrasing  was  in  a 
manner  forced  upon  her,  from  the  irregularity  of  her 
accents,  or  as  the  Greek  theorists  would  term  it,  from 
her  use  of  the  Antithesis,  for  had  she  not  com-' 
pensated  for  this  forcing  of  the  accents  by  some  such 
means  as  this,  the  metre  would  have  tottered  under 
it.  For  if  we  read  these  lines  that  we  have  written, 
by  feet  alone,  we  shall  make  but  little  beauty  out 
of  them,  for  the  accents  will  confound  and  disturb 
our  ears,  e.g. 

i    ri   rav    &C. 


or   the   still    more   difficult   one 
rate,    &C. 


but  if  we  read  them  by  Phrases  instead,  we  shall 
hear  the  Rhythm  singing  on,  despite  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  Emphasis, 
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i,    ri    TUV    TroXvoXfiov    " 


i-  £      ctj-t  iroXXa. 
and    in    the   last   one, 


rat?  Af-oc  ts  alyi-6\w  0a<ri 
And  the  clear  phrasing,  which  we  see  was  so  necessary 
in  lines  like  this,  and  which  characterised  Sappho 
and  all  the  Lesbian  School,  afterwards  led,  so  firmly 
drawn  was  it,  to  the  evolution,  or  rather  to  the 
transformation  of  these  Rhythmic  Phrases  from 
Rhythmic  Phrases  into  Metrical  Feet,  and  the  2 
Iambuses  began  to  pass  into  a  Diiambus,  and  the  2 
Trochees  into  a  Ditrochee,  and  the  phrase  of  Iambus 


and  Trochee,  w_  |  __w,into  another  compound  foot 
called  the  Antispast  (avTunraarog,  '  torn  asunder ' ), 
because  she  had  torn  the  bars  asunder  to  make  it. 

So  then  these  clashing  feet,  as  we  said,  she  buckled 
together  by  the  golden  bands  of  Rhythm,  and  by 
this  means  was  enabled  to  make  havoc  of  Emphasis, 
and  charge  her  line  with  the  strongest  accentual 

effects. 

But  when    she   chose   to   write    in    regular    falls,    and 

make  symmetry  of  emphasis,  no  one  could  do  it 
better  than  she  could.  And  that  which  we  know 
as  the  Sapphic  Metre  is  an  instance  of  this.  And 
it  is  a  woman's  Hexameter.  And  there  is  a  charming 
timidity  about  it  which  makes  the  difference ;  or  per- 
haps she  is  not  tall  enough  and  cannot  reach  so 
high ;  for  look,  when  we  come  to  compare  it  with 
the  real  Hexameter,  lo !  it  is  one  foot  too  short. 

Hexameter.     _ww_ww_ww_ww_ww 

Sapphic.  _  v        _  w    __  v  v    —  w     _  w 

H 
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And  is  it  that  she  is  coy  at  beginning,  or  does 
she  falter  at  the  end?  1  cannot  say.  But  I  think 
that  of  the  two  she  falters  at  the  end,  for  in  that 
Adonic  that  comes  at  the  end  of  each  timid  little 
stanza,  she  summons  up  confidence  at  last,  and 
finishes  her  Hexameter  as  all  Hexameters  of  course 
ought  to  be  finished,  _ww 

And  it  is  the  feminine  heroic,  and  is  such  a 
strain  as  the  Graces  might  sing,  or  the  rosy  Hours 
that  lead  in  the  summer. 

And  it  is  in  this  verse  that  she  invokes  the  Goddess 
of  Love  to  come  gliding  through  the  air  in  her  chariot 
drawn  by  sparrows,  and  lend  her  her  aid  in  softening 
her  lover's  hard  heart.  ''And  if  you  come  as  you 
came  before,"  she  says,  "  with  your  beautiful  face  all 
smiles,  he  will  soon  pursue  me  instead  of  avoiding  me, 
and  give  me  presents  instead  of  refusing  mine,  and 
snatch  those  kisses  he  now  scorns  to  accept"1 

And  she  is  the  singer  of  love  as  Homer  is  of 
battles.  "  All  her  fellow  poets,"  says  the  sophist 
Himerius,  "have  made  over  to  her  by  common  consent 
the  office  of  celebrating  the  rites  of  Venus  with  lyre 
and  song.  She  penetrates  into  the  secrets  of  the 
bridal  chamber.  She  prepares  the  nuptial  bed,  and 
marshals  the  attendant  virgins.  She  brings  Venus  and 
the  Loves  in  a  troop  from  heaven,  tricks  their  hair  with 
hyacinths  and  gold,  and  then  conducts  the  bridegroom, 


i  However  much  the  writer  could  have  desired  to  adopt  Bergk's 
conjecture,  KWVK  £0fAot(ra,  since  he  almost  agrees  with  Bergk  that 
"  omnino  Sappho  a  virorum  amoribus  abhorrebat,"  yet  in  the  present 
case  the  correction  seems  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  we  must  reluctantly  take 


it  that  a  man  is  here  meant. 
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escorted  by  the  Loves  and  Graces,  into  the  presence  of 
the  bride  ;  and  likens  him  in  the  valour  of  his  deeds 
to  Achilles."1  And  a  passage  of  this  kind  yet  remains, 
and  it  is  a  Homeric  description  of  the  exploits  of  the 
hero  and  heroine.  And  the  hero  is  compared  to  Mars 
on  his  way  to  battle  : 


At   the   outset  of  the  engagement  the  heroine  utters  the 
bold   exclamation  : 

ad    7rap0£VO£    etraojuat. 

But   this    confidence   after   a   time   subsides   a   little,  yet 
still   she   persists  : 


But   at  last  her   firmness   of  purpose  seems  to  be  giving 
way  entirely,  for  we  hear  her  addressing   Parthenia  :  — 

7rap0£vm,    irapOtvta,    Trot    /*£    AiTroto-'    airoi\TQ  ; 
To  which  Parthenia  replies  : 

"  Never  again,   never  again" 

ouK£rt    r}£w    TT^OC    <r£*    OVKETI    r}£o>. 

Then  comes  the  triumphal    hymn    celebrating    the  hero's 
victory,  who  is  now 


And  the  final    reconciliation    between   him    and    his    fair 
adversary  we  are  left  to  imagine  soon  takes  place,  for 

/LLoXd     O17     K£KOp)7jU£Va 


she    has   forgiven  him  now,  and 

ri    /x£    IlapStovic    wpavfa 


i    Himerius.  Declamatio  I. 
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chides   the  twittering  of  the  swallows,    which    announces 
the  approach  of  day.1 

And  who  is  it  she  has  addressed  in  that  second 
Sapphic  ode  that  is  preserved  to  us?  One  cannot  but 
think  'it  is  Atthis  she  is  addressing,  for  she  loved  her 
so  passionately.  "  What  heavenly  bliss,"  she  says,  "  to 
sit  by  your  side,  and  hear  the  music  of  your  voice,  and 
gaze  on  your  lovely  smile  !  But  if  another  sits  by  you, 
my  heart  sinks,  my  tongue  falters,  my  lips  refuse  their 
office.  A  subtle  fire  races  through  my  veins,  my  eyes 
get  dim,  and  I  hear  noises  buzzing  in  my  ears.  And  a 
cold  sweat  breaks  out  on  me,  and  a  trembling  shakes 
my  limbs,  and  I  get  as  pale  as  a  sheet,  and  am  like 
to  die,  and  gasp  for  breath."  This  is  Sappho. 

And  elsewhere  she  says  to  Atthis  again,  "  Love 
dissolves  my  every  limb  ;  it  creeps  through  me,  over 
me,  and  I  can't  resist  it ;  and  it  is  so  bitter  and  yet  so 
sweet."  But  if  there  were  rivals  in  the  way,  she  could 
speak  as  a  woman  should  speak.  "  Who  is  this  slut 
with  a  draggle-tailed  gown  that  has  got  hold  of  you 
next  ?  Awkward  thing  that  she  is  !  she  shows  her 
ankles  every  time  she  walks."2  And  the  slut  in  question 
was  Andromeda,  who  it  appears  had  effected  a  temporary 
lodgment  in  Atthis'  affections.3  So  that  there  were 
bickerings  in  this  fair  coterie  we  may  see,  and  no  doubt 


1  Much  of   the   above  is  taken    from   Mure,   who    has    the    honour  of 
being  the  first  to  piece  these  beautiful  fragments  together. 

2  Sappho  in  Athemcus.  p.  21. 

3  That    Andromeda    was    a    rival     of    Sappho's    in    the     affections    of 
some  of  her  friends  may  well  be   inferred   from    Maximus'    remark,   who 
makes    Andromeda    stand   for  Thrasymachus  or  Protagoras    in    his    ideal 
construction  of  the  Sapphic  community,   cf.  also 

Ar0«e,    o-ot    S'    tptOtv    fjitv    inriixfaro 

Trort, 
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horrid  rivalries  at  times.  "You  were  a  mere  chit  when 
I  knew  you  first,"  she  says  to  Atthis  on  a  similar 
occasion,  or  perhaps  it  was  on  this  very  occasion  ;  "  and 
very  plain  too,  mind  that !  "*  But  the  following  dates 
from  a  happier  period,  when  the  good  relations  of  the 
fraternity  were  fully  established  again :  "  Tell  the  son 
of  Polyanax  that  he  needn't  come  here  after  any  of 
us,  for  it's  no  good."2 

Now  what  the  Lesbian  School  of  Music  did  for  the 
development  of  the  Art,  briefly  was  this :  They 
introduced  the  Systaltic  Style,  and  of  that  we  have 
spoken  already.  But  they  also  developed  the  Musical 
Period  to  its  perfection,  of  which  we  see  the  germs 
in  Archilochus.  And  Archilochus  had  combined  two 
different  verses  together,  with  no  pause  between  them, 
(for  the  pause  between  comes  in  his  earlier  days, 
before  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  regular  musical 
period),  and  these  two  verses  were  in  constant  sequence 
and  fused  together  in  such  a  way,  that  the  sound 
ran  on  beyond  the  limits  of  the  1st  line,  till  it 
attained  a  natural  musical  close  at  the  end  of  both 
And  the  Lesbian  School  developed  this  to  its  due 
completion,  for  they  combined  more  than  two  lines 
in  constant  sequence,  and  generally  it  was  four  lines 
that  they  combined,  so  that  the  concluding  cadence 
of  the  voice  was  put  off  for  a  comparatively  long 
time,  and  the  ear  was  trifled  with  and  its  expectation 
kept  alive  for  that  marked  ascent  or  descent  of  the 
voice,  which,  when  deliberately  arranged  and  palpably 


T  (r/MKpa  fjLoi  TTttLQ  m  Qaivto  Ka\apiQ.     Sappho  irt  Maximus, 
I  am  reading  here  Ka^apc^  instead  of  yapitacra.     I   think  it 


is  Bergk's  emendation. 
2    Sappho  in  Maximus. 
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introduced,  constitutes  the  Full  Stop,  or  Period  of  a 
Musical  Piece.  And  it  'was  the  genius  of  Archilochus 
which  first  conceived  the  possibility  of  tantalising  or 
teasing  the  ear  in  this  way,  and  so  sustaining  the 
interest  of  the  musical  narrative  beyond  the  limits  of 
one  line.  For  in  the  music  of  Homer,  and  indeed 
of  all  the  heroic  poets,  the  cadence  came  at  the  end 
of  every  line  with  unfailing  regularity,  thus  : 

Cadence 


HOMER     __ww__ww_ww \j  \j 

Cadence 


_VJW_WW \J  \J  —  W 

&c. 

That  is  to  say,  the  voice  fell,  and  there  was  a 
momentary  pause,  and  then  it  began  at  the  normal 
note  again  in  the  second  line. 

But  Archilochus,  by  combining  two  lines  in  constant 
sequence,  kept  the  voice  sustained  at  an  equal  level 
in  the  passage  from  the  1st  line  to  the  2nd,  and  the 
cadence  was  heard  only  when  both  had  been  completed. 
Thus  :- 

ARCHILOCHUS     w_w_w__w_w_w_ 

Cadence 


W__W  _  \J  _  \J  _ 

And  now  the  Lesbian  School  carried  this  idea  of 
Archilochus  to  its  due  completion,  by  sustaining  the 
voice  through  Four  lines  instead  of  Two,  thus  :  — 

LESBIANS        _w_w_ww_w_w 


—  \J  —  W  —  \J  \J  —  W  —  \J 

Cadence 


And    in    this    way   was    the     Musical    Period      greatly 
extended. 
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And  the  Lesbian  musician,  who  has  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  to  conceive  and  put  into  practice  this 
extension  of  the  Archilochean  Period,  was  fat  Alcman, 
he  that  went  to  Sparta,  and  astonished  the  Spartans 
by  his  poems  on  cookery.  And  he  has  written  such  a 
beautiful  poem  on  Sleep,  and  another  called  "  The 
Girls  Diving,"  But  his  praises  of  good  cookery  form 
the  principal  bulk  of  his  poems,  and  these  collected 
together  furnished  a  volume  of  receipts,  which  remained 
the  text  book  of  gastronomers  down  to  the  time  of 
Athenaeus. 

And  in  Alcman  we  may  see  the  transition  from  the 
Archilochean  Period  of  2  lines,  to  the  complete  Lesbian 
Period  of  4  lines  which  we  have  just  given.  For  he  has 
periods  of  three  lines,  as  this  : — 


—     \J     —     \J     —     W     —     \J 

Cade 


Cadence 


But  Alcman's  period  of  3  lines  soon  passed  into  the 
complete  period  of  4,  of  which  we  have  such  beautiful 
examples  in  the  works  of  Sappho  and  Alcaeus.  And 
we  have  given  the  Sapphic  Period,  and  now  let  us  give 
the  period  of  Alcseus  : — 


I    Fragment  in    Bergk.     The  3rd   line    of  the  2nd  Period    is  wanting, 
but    this    is    obviously  what  it  was. 
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\J     \J     —     \J    \J 

—     \J    —     \J     —     ^    yr-j  — 

Cadence 


_    \j    \j    _    \j    \j    —   \j    — 


_   — 

Cadence 


And  Alcaeus  is  he  who  loved  the  wart  on  his  Lycus' 
finger.  But  if  we  were  to  limit  our  account  of  him 
to  this,  we  should  form  a  very  unfair  notion  of  the 
chivalrous,  the  high-souled  Alcaeus,  who  revived  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  minstrels  in  the  voluptuous 
atmosphere  of  Lesbos.  And  it  has  always  been  a 
question,  what  were  the  relations  of  Alcseus  to 
Sappho :  whether  he  were  a  lover  of  hers  ;  for  he 

addresses   her, 

lorrXo^    ayvci    fj.t\\i\o/uiti$£   2a7T0oi 

^Ad)     TL     FttTTTlV    uXXa       /XE      KwXuSt      al$Wg. 

And  he  pays  her  the  compliment  of  using  her 
Metre1  in  addressing  her,  and  he  infuses  the  same 
tenderness  into  it  here,  which  she  nearly  always 
employs.  For  she  produces  her  tenderness  by  the  use 
of  that  Weak  Caesura  in  the  third  foot,  which  effects 
the  partition  of  the  Dactyl  after  the  1st  short  syllable, 
_  w  |  w  ,  and  this  was  called  also  the  Feminine 
Caesura,  in  opposition  to  that  other  partition  of  it, 
which  effected  the  division  precisely  in  the  middle 
—  v^w,  which  was  called  the  Strong  or  Masculine 
Caesura.  And  this  method  of  tenderness  Alcaeus  uses 
here  too.  But  when  he  employs  the  Sapphic  metre  on 


i    A  form?,  varia,  with  an  unaccented   syllable  at    the  beginning  of  the 
ine  . 
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other  occasions,  as  he  sometimes  does,  we  may  see  the 
difference  between  a  man  and  a  woman  using  the  same 
materials  to  work  with,  and  notice  how  strong  the  line 
becomes  under  Alcaeus'  touch  :  —  (and  we  will  mark  the 
strong  Caesura  with  2  strokes  ||  ,  and  the  weak  with 

one    |  ) 

aXX'   avr/rw  jutv        ||     Trepl  rate  OEpaiGiv 
TrtpOtru)  TrAf/crate    ||     vwb   OvjMcag  rig 

KO.S    $£     ^VttT(t)  1|      jUOjOOV    Ct$V    KOL    Tty 

OT?J0£Oe    ttfl/LLL 

But  with  Sappho  the  tender  Feminine  Caesura  carries 
the  day,  or  what  is  tenderer  and  softer  still,  the  Caesura 
vanishes  completely  :  — 

juot  /cfjvoe  |  ttroe   3"6ot    mv 


oorte 


vavTioc    rot 


KOL  7rA//(jtov 


Now  the  protraction  of  the  cadence  till  the  end  or 
the  4th  line  by  the  Lesbian  Poets  we  may  go  on  to 
study  minutely,  and  first  we  may  give  the  very  notes 
of  which  that  cadence  consisted.  And  Homer's  cadence 
was  probably  very  much  like  our  common  cadences, 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  a  fall  of  a  few  notes,  varying  in 
extent  as  the  cadences  of.  speech  do.  And  if  the 

common  key-note  of  recitation  then  were  G  ^      z±bzz 

which  we  may  the  more  surmise,  since  it  afterwards 
became  the  keynote  of  the  Ionian  Mode  or  Scale,1  we 

may  imagine  such  cadences  as  (£g—  p—  =ji^=    (§:—  '    £^= 

Bnt  the  cadences  of  the  Dorians  and  yEolians  were 
very  different  from  this,  and  were  as  unlike  our 
cadences  as  can  well  be  imagined,  for  the  cadence  which 
the  Dorian  singers  used  at  the  end  of  their  lines  or 


I  It  will  be  found  hereafter  transported  to  F,  but  there  is  some 
doubt  whether  G  is  not  the  better  form.  Sir  John  Hawkins,  I  think, 
places  the  Ionian  mode  in  G. 
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periods  was  the  powerful   inverted  cadence  rfe — p2— 

and  the  cadence  of  the  more  effeminate  ^Eolians,  the 
cadence,  that  is  to  say,  which  was  used  by  Alcaeus  and 
Sappho,  was  the  weaker,  because  more  natural  and 

easier  cadence  gizzczzjEE  And  this  occurred  at  the  end 

of  each  musical  Period,  and  marked  the  close.  And  as 
there  was  a  stereotyped  cadence,  so  there  was  a 
stereotyped  method  of  accompanying  that  cadence  on 
the  Lyre,  and  in  each  case  it  was  by  the  three  notes : — 

_^_-_  ^  i   i 

7-p— — ' — ' —     as,    the    Dorian  ~*^>—  or 


1  .  1  TT^         1  •  ^—  -^- 


and     the    ^Eolian   —^ — -&-*—  or 


which  was  also  quite  allowable  since 

-J- 


we    have    seen    the    discords    of   the    2nd 


and  others,  in  use  in  Archilochus'  time.1    So 


the  reform  that  we  are  considering  meant  the 
witholding  of  the  entry  of  these  three  notes  of  the 
Lyre  and  2  notes  of  the  Voice  till  the  conclusion  of 


I  WestphaPs  Geschichte  der  Musik,  I.  The  facts  given  here  are  the 
result  of  his  most  extended  arguments,  which  bring  out  the  position  most 
clearly. 
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every  4th  line.  And  since  Homer  did  not  accompany 
his  words  on  the  Lyre,  his  cadence  occurring  at  the 
end  of  every  line  would  be  little  remarked.  But  the 
fact  of  a  stereotyped  Lyre  accompaniment  would 
bring  it  into  relief  more.  And  perhaps  it  was  this 
which  led  Archilochus,  who  was  the  first  to  introduce  a 
Lyre  accompaniment,  to  think  of  putting  off  the  cadence 
till  the  end  of  every  second  line,  from  the  desire,  that 
is,  to  avoid  monotony. 

And  now,  as  we  said,  it  was  put  off  till  the  end  of 
every  fourth,  and  the  Period  by  consequence  exactly 
doubled  in  length,  being  twice  as  long  as  the  Archi- 
lochean  Period,  four  times  as  long  as  the  Homeric 
period,  and  8  limes  as  long  as  the  pre-Homeric  period. 
In  which  we  may  discern  the  ordinary  history  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  development  of  musical  form.  And 
let  us  go  on  to  consider  these  ancient  periods  fused 
and  diminished  in  the  younger  one,  and  what  new 
complexions  and  relations  they  assumed  in  consequence. 
And  the  primitive  pre-Homeric  period  was  the  Linus 
line,  and  the  cadence  then  came  at  the  end  of  every  3 

feet,     __ww__ww But   after    the  Linus  line  had 

been  doubled,  and  so  shaped  into  the  Hexameter,  the 
cadence  came  at  the  end  of  every  six  feet,  and  the  old 

Period,  _ww__ww ,  passed  into  a  Phrase  (ic 

of  the    New  Period,  which  consisted  of  2  Phrases 


Cadence. 

PERIOD. 


and    was    thence   called    irepioSog  St'jcwXoe,   or   Period   of 


I  This  is  Metricians'  language.  See  infra  p.  — ,  where  I  shall  prefer  to 
take  the  terminology  of  the  Khythmicians  as  the  common  one  for  use  in 
this  book. 
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two  Phrases.  And  this  word  KwAov,  Colon,  which  we 
express  by  two  dots  (:),  has  retained  its  name  and 
its  meaning  (although  we  limit  its  meaning  to  the 
dots  themselves,  instead  of  extending  it  to  the  words 
which  the  dots  partition  off)  down  to  the  present 
time,  for  it  is  by  Colons  that  we  still  mark  the 
Phrases  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms,  which  indeed  bear 
much  resemblance  in  their  structure  to  the  con- 
formation of  the  Greek  Hexameter.  Thus, 

1  The  Lord  is  my   shepherd :    therefore  can  I  lack  nothing' 

which  if  we  were  to  express  in  common  musical 
notation,  we  should  write, — - 


*     /  \ 

"  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd :  therefore  can  I  lack  nothing" 

First  comes  the  Colon  (:)  in  the  middle,  and  then 
the  Period  (.)  at  the  end,  so  that  it  seems  we  still 
keep  up  the  ancient  names,  but  with  this  difference,  as 
I  said,  that  we  limit  the  words  to  the  marks  themselves, 
but  the  Greeks  applied  them  to  the  words  included 
within  the  marks.  And  the  Hexameter  line  therefore 
consisted  of  2  Colons,  or  Phrases,  which  together 
made  the  Period,  and  the  voice  fell  in  a  Cadence  to 
mark  it.  But  when  Archilochus  put  off  the  Cadence 
to  the  end  of  every  second  line,  instead  of  keeping 
it  at  the  end  of  every  line,  as  it  had  used  to  be, 
what  was  the  effect  of  this  on  the  grammatical  aspect 
of  the  music?  Into  what  new  relations  were  the 
parts  of  the  musical  sentence  thrown,  now  that  the 
Period  was  double  its  former  length.  This  was  the 
effect  of  it,  and  these  were  the  new  relations :— Just 
as  the  old  Period  of  half  a  line  had  passed  into  a 
Phrase  of  the  Period  of  a  full  line,  so  did  the 
Period  of  a  full  line  pass  into  a  Phrase  of  the 
Period  of  two  full  lines.  And  this  long  Phrase  we 
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shall  prefer  to  call  a  Clause,  in  order  that  we  may 
keep  intact  the  terminology  of  Phrases  for  the  parts 
that  compose  it  :  thus, 

Clause. 


Phrase. 


f                                              N         f                                       ^ 
\J  \J  \J  \J  \J  \J  

Clause. 

Phrased 


_  \J  _ 


Cadence 

PERIOD. 

And  now  the  Period  was  formed  of  2  Clauses  instead 
of  2  Phrases,  because  it  contained  two  lines  instead  of 
one,  and  each  of  these  lines,  having  ceased  to  be 
independent  Periods  directly  the  Cadence  was  post- 
poned to  the  end  of  the  second  of  them,  instead  of 
being  independent  Periods  of  one  line,  became 
subordinate  Clauses  in  the  New  Period  of  2  lines. 

And  when  the  Cadence  was  again  postponed  to  the 
end  of  the  4th  line  this  time  instead  of  the  2nd,  what 
were  the  new  relations  that  were  introduced  then  by 
this  ?  The  same  effects  were  repeated.  And  the 
Period  of  2  lines  became  in  its  turn  a  subordinate 
Clause  in  the  New  Period  of  4  lines,  for  it  had  ceased 
to  be  an  independent  musical  sentence  directly  the 
Cadence  (which  is  the  full  stop)  was  removed  to  the 
end  of  the  4th  line,  and  each  original  Period  of  2  lines 
became  a  subordinate  Clause  in  the  New  Period  of  4 
lines.  But  it  was  a  Compound  Clause,  for  it  was 
composed  of  2  simple  Clauses  of  a  line  each,  which  had 
contributed  to  the  making  of  it,  just  as  it  and  its 
brother  contributed  to  the  making  of  the  4  lined  Period 
in  their  turn. 


1 10 
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Thus  the  Musical  Period,  as  we  find  it  among  the 
Lesbians,  was  composed  of  2  Compound  Clauses,  which 
were  each  composed  of  2  Simple  Clauses,  which  were 
each  composed  of  2  Phrases,  and  all  these  component 
parts  had  been  in  their  time  Periods,  and  had  grown 
into  shape  and  subordination  as  we  have  described. 

And  to  express  it  to  the  eye  we  may  write  it  as 
follows  : — 


COMPOUND 
CLAUSE. 


Clause. 


r 


Phrase. 


__  \J  __  \J  __  \J  \J 

Clause. 


Phrase. 


_  \J  —  W  _ 


Phrase. 


\J    _W  _ 


\ 


(Clause  of  2  Phrases.) 


(Clause  of  2  Phrases.) 


Clause. 


Phrase. 


—  \j \j \j  \j    \j \j 

Clause. 


Phrase.     \    V£p 
(  >»      (Clause  of  2  Phrases.) 


/       Phrase.     A 

'  ^     (Clause  of  I  Phrase. )j 


COMPOUND 
CLAUSE.  ( 


Cadence.  j 

PERIOD. 

And   we   have   used    the   word   TrtpioSog   in    the  margin, 

because     this     classification      is      mainly     due  to     the 


i  This  musical  construction  of  the  Sapphic  may  well  be  compared  with 
Westphal's  construction  of  Dionysius'  Hymn  in  his  Antike  Rhythmik  of 
which  it  is  in  some  degree  an  imitation. 
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metricians,  who  however  would  not  extend  their 
analysis  beyond  the  limits  of  the  line,  for,  unlike  the 
Rhythmicians,  they  never  considered  the  relations  of 
many  lines  to  each  other,  and  therefore  the  original 
designation,  irepioSoz,  came  to  be  retained  for  the  line, 
whatever  its  relations  might  be,  whether  it  were 
Clause,  or  Compound  Clause,  or  Period,  or  whatever 
it  might  be.  But  this  ambiguity  of  the  Metricians 
can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  different  words  in  the 
English  translation.1 

Now  we  may  well  ask,  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this 
extension  of  the  Musical  Period  and  protraction  of  the 
Cadence  on  the  Voice?  And  it  is  plain  that  the 
Voice  would  gain  greatly  in  sustaining  power.  For 
while  in  the  Hexameter  it  was  no  sooner  up  than  it 
was  down  again,  and  thus  could  never  get  beyond  the 
limits  of  exalted  recitative,  it  now  had  to  withold 
its  final  fall  for  several  lines,  and  in  the  meantime 
must  remain  soaring  in  mid-air.  So  that  the  tone  of 
the  Voice  would  become  greatly  beautified  and  enriched 
by  the  new  conditions  under  which  it  was  placed  ;  and 
then  it  had  more  liberty  allowed  it  now,  by  the  putting 
off  of  the  stereotyped  cadence  for  so  long  a  period,  and 
so  greater  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  notes  the 
Voice  should  use  than  had  formerly  been  the  case, 
because  it  had  now  an  ampler  space  to  range  in,  and 
the  necessity  of  variety  was  in  a  manner  thrust  on  it. 
And  it  was  natural  that  a  woman  should  come  to  the  fore 
as  the  exponent  of  the  new  ideas,  which  had  expressed 


i  The  writer  imagines  that  he  has  succeeded  in  reconciling  the  position  of 
the  rhymicians  with  that  of  the  metricians.  The  differences  between  them 
are  more  apparent  than  real.  The  whole  point  of  contention  is  well  stated  in 
Servius  de  Accent.  630.  cf.  also  Marius  Victorinus.  2481. 
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themselves  in  the  form  of  song,  which  we  have  just 
been  examining,  and  which  had,  as  will  be  seen,  much 
in  common  with  our  Lied  form,  and  doubtless  as  pro- 
nounced a  bias  to  that  element  of  Music  which  we 
know  as  Melody.  And  I  say  that  it  was  natural 
that  a  woman  should  come  forward  as  the  leader  of 
our  art  at  present,  for  in  the  mystical  language  of 
Greek  Theory,  Music  is  a  dualism,  composed  of  the 
union  and  interpenetration  of  two  elements,  the  one  male 
and  the  other  female — and  the  Male  element  is 
Rhythm,  and  the  Female  element  is  Melody,  and 
these  two  in  union  form  Music.1  So  that  when 
Melody  began  to  predominate,  as  it  did  now,  it  was 
natural  that  a  woman  should  come  forward  as  its 
representative.  And  if  Sappho's  loves  were  not  always 
excited  by  the  voice,  as  the  loves  of  many  are,  for 
many  love  the  voice  first  and  the  woman  after — and  she 
too  speaks  with  rapture  of  "  the  girl  whose  voice  was 
so  sweet  "2 — it  was  at  any  rate  her  glory  "  to  sing 
lovely  strains,  that  should  please  the  ear  of  her 
soft-skinned  companions'  ".3  And  a  beautiful  tone  had 
ever  been  in  request  among  the  Greeks,  but  now  more 
than  ever.  And  the  crispncss  of  the  phrasing,  that 
we  said  characterised  the  rhythm,  worked  itself  into  the 
Melody.  And  especial  care  was  used  to  take  the 
intervals  cleanly,  and  it  was  perfection  when  the  two 
notes  of  the  interval,  the  "  boundary  notes "  as  they 


Of    TMV    TTdXaitoV    TOV    jUtV    fJvO/UOV    U{)f)tV 
TO     Of      jUfAOt,'     3T/AI/     TO      jU£V     T"?      //cAo£      llV£Vtpyr)Tt')V    T£ 

ua\i\jJLUTi<rrov  i^Xrjc  fWfXOV  Aayov  <$ta  r?)v  Trpoe  Tovvavriov 
a,   6   ct  pvtifwc;   ir\u.TTti   rt    avro    KOI   Ktvtt  rtraj- 

VVTO^    \OJOV     tTTE^WV    7T£>OC     TO 

tidcs  I.  p.  43  in  Meibornius. 

2  irapOtvov    uSvfywvov. 

3  rues   vvv  tratpatc;  rate;   cnraXatm  Ttpirva 
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were  called,  stood  out  in  bold  relief  from  the  rest  of 
the  song,  and  that  the  ear  might  feel  them  strike  it 
firmly  and  apart.1  And  this  was  the  more  important 
in  a  melody  which  went  as  a  rule  di  grade  (eijuarwc),2 
for  if  firmly  and  beautifully  executed,  it  secured  a 
projection  of  outline  to  a  style  that  was  in  other 
respects  strikingly  uniform.  But  yet  there  must  be 
no  break  or  jerkiness  in  taking  the  intervals,  for 
anything  approaching3  to  that  was  what  the  Greeks 
abhorred.  Hence  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  the 
flow  of  the  notes  themselves  was  regulated  by  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  smoothness,  and  that  the 
most  wonderful  symmetry  pervaded  the  relations  of 
the  notes  to  each  other,  I  mean,  their  respective 
values  ;  for,  according  to  the  practice  of  Greek  Music, 
notes  must  either  be  equal  to  their  fellows  in  the 
bar,  or  double  of  them,  that  is  J  =  to  J  ,  or 
double  of  J*  ,  and  no  other  collocations  were 

allowed  ;4  for  any  such  jerkiness  as  j  .  J  ,  which 
is  more  like  the  popping  of  a  pop-gun  than  musical 
harmony,  was  to  the  last  utterly  scouted  in  Greece. 
For  the  aXoyia  of  Archilochus,  which  gave  a  shade 


rr)y    0wv^v    TOV    /nlv    row 

orl  fj.lv  tiriTtivofJLivr]  orl  £e  avie/mivri  XavOavtiv 
,  TOVZ  §'  bpiZovrar  tyOoyyovs  TU  StaoTT^uara  tvapytlz 
TE  KOL  tarrrjKorae  aTroStSovai.  Anonymi,  Script.  36.  (Beller- 
mann's  Edition.) 

2  I  have  often  inferred  this  from  Plutarch's  remarks  about  Olympus,  that 
he  missed  the  Lichanos  every  now  and  then  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  pleasing 
effect.    But  if  intervals  had  not  been  comparatively  rare,  such  an  effect  would 
never  have  been  noticed. 

3  Anonymus.  36. 

4  See  infra,  p.— The    paKpa    r/ot<n?juoe    J  .  could  thus  only  stand  in 
a  bar  by  itself,  as  we  have  seen  it  stand  in  the  Ithyphallic. 

I 
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of  extension  to  short  notes,  was  rather  a  delicate 
rallentando  than  an  actual  measure,  and  rather  aided 
the  smoothness  than  broke  it.  And  the  Cyclic  Dactyl, 
which  was  a  Dactyl  to  the  time  of  a  Trochee,  had  it's 
value  regulated  on  this  principle  of  equality  and 

doubling    likewise,   for    in     J^j*  £    it:   wil1    be    Plain 

that  the  1st  note  is  double  of  the  2nd,  and  both 
together  are  double  of  the  3rd.  And  indeed  the  effect 
of  such  collocations  as  are  usual  in  modern  music,  e.g., 
J.  J*  J  ,  J  ..  J*J73  &c.,  is  only  tolerated  by 
us  because  our  ears  have  been  inured  to  it  from  child- 
hood, since  otherwise  we  should  repel  it  with  disgust. 
Whence  they  who  would  scan  the  Cyclic  Dactyl, 
J*.  ^  J*  ,  betray  an  ignorance  of  Greek  Theory,  and 
he  who  would  measure  his  common  Dactyls,  J  .  Jj  > 
at  a  pinch,  has  not  had  his  introduction  or  first 
lesson  in  it,  and  has  yet  to  begin  the  alphabet  of 
Music. 

In  this  way  then,  by  the  operation  of  this  great 
law  of  beauty,  which  we  shall  find  pervading  Greek 
Music  to  its  very  fountain  head,  and  which  we  shall 
come  to  study  in  detailed  operation  presently,  the 
Melody  proceeded  unruffled  and  beautiful  along.  And 
now  we  may  imagine  that  the  graces  of  song  would 
first  begin  to  be  cultivated,  which,  though  they  may 
scarcely  seem  graces  to  us,  were  yet  esteemed 
ornaments  and  graces  in  days  when  simplicity  was  the 
highest  beauty.  And  the  principal  grace  was  the 
Prolepsis  (Tr/ooXrj^tc),  or  Slur,  and  it  consisted  in  singing 
one  syllable  to  two  notes,  which  must  be  done  without 
making  any  ridges  or  creases  in  the  tone,  and  this  was 
harder  then  than  it  is  now,  for  song  was  but  newly  born 
from  Speech  then,  and  tone  and  syllable  Commonly 
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went   together.      And   the   TrpoXt]^   might  occur  in  two 
ways.     It  might  be  (I.)  di  grado  (a/xeo-wc)  or  (2.)  di  salto 


(l)      aj 

,    where    the    syllable  was  sung 


to     two    notes,  the     second   of    which  was   immediately 
above   the    ist. 


TTCL   -  -  <JLV  TTa-tTlV  7TCL  -   -  <TIV 

that  is  to  say,  the  second  note  of  the  two  was  in  this 
form  of  7iy)oAr)i//te  a  3rd,  or  4th,  or  a  5th  above  the 
other  one.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  a  greater 
interval  than  a  5th  was  ever  taken  in  Prolepsis  ;  but 
only  to  separate  syllables.1  And  perhaps  at  the  time 
we  are  writing  of  no  greater  interval  than  a  5th, 
except  the  8ve,  was  ever  taken  either  in  Prolepsis  or 
out  of  Prolepsis,  though  in  later  times  the  6th,  /th, 
and  9th  were  freely  taken,  but  not  in  Prolepsis.2 

And  the  Greek  name  for  "  Slur "  was  "  Hyphen " 
(vfylv),  and  the  Hyphen  was  written  w,  in  which 

we  may  see  the  original  of  that  curve  ^ ^  by 

which  we  express  our  "slur." 

And   when   the    Prolepsis  occurred  downwards  instead 


1  The  Anonymous  writer.  4.    Bryennius  gives  a  slightly  different  account 
of  the  Prolepsis,  for  which  see   the  History  of  Gevaert,  who  has  adopted 
Bryenne's  by  preference. 

2  For  examples  see  the  Hymns  of  Dionysius, 
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of  upwards,   it    was   called    Eclepsis   (fK\r$ig)   and   pro- 
ceeded   in    the   same   way,   that   is, 


—  3B—  -l:  —  2 


TTtt    -      -    GIV  TTd    -        ~    GIV 


TTtt     -    -    (TIV  TTCt    -    ~    (FLV 

And  there  was  another  grace  of  quite  an  opposite 
kind  to  this,  which  was  called  the  Procrusis  (irpoKpovmc:) 
and  this  could  only  occur  when  two  short  syllables 
came  before  a  long  one,  as  in  such  words  as  jSaatXfic, 
VTTOXOI  &c.2  And  the  Procrusis  consisted  in  skimming 
lightly  over  the  two  short  syllables,  yet  without 
hurrying  their  time  at  all,  and  then  bringing  out  the 
full  emphasis  on  the  long  one.  And  perhaps  our  own 
small  grace  notes  will  be  a  fair  rendering  of  the 
Procrusis,  and  we  may  give  the  following  example  of 
it :— 

- 

«T        _-£      -^    ^-         -^      j- 

fJLE\l  -   rj-  &£Ct         Ol-VOV. 

And  in  this  example  we  have  the  Procrusis  and  the 
Eccrusis  (tKKpovaiz)  combined,  for  the  Procrusis  when 
it  went  downwards  instead  of  upwards  was  called 
Eccrusis,  just  as  the  Prolepsis  when  it  went  down- 
wards was  called  Eclepsis,  and  here  we  have  both. 

Then  there  was  a  grace  called  the  Eccrusmus 
(tKKpova/uog,)  which  indeed  was  but  an  extended  form 
of  the  Slur,  but  yet  is  defined  in  a  very  different 
way,  for  it  is  defined  as  "  the  repetition  of  a  note, 


1  Anonymus.  5. 

2  Anonymus,  6.    Whether  we  have  exactly  hit  the  Procrusis  in  our 
interpretation  may  admit  conjecture. 
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with  another  and  higher  note  intervening"  (orav  rou 
avrov  <J)96yyov  Sic  Xa^i/Bavo/ifvou  /i£<ro£  irapaXafjifiavriTat 
6£ur£/ooe  (j>06yyo£).  Yet  we  may  see  it  was  but  a  variety 
of  the  slur,  but  this  time  the  syllable  is  taken  to  three 
notes  instead  of  two. 


av 

Also 

but  no  greater  interval 

than  the  5th. 

— i- 

-0- 

irav. 

And  now  in  the  next  grace  we  may  see  the  Greek 
love  of  smoothness  most  characteristically  brought  out. 
For  it  is  the  staccato  that  we  are  about  to  speak  of, 
and  it  was  called  the  KO/HTUTJUOC  or  "  Saucy  Grace." 
For  while  in  our  modern  music  we  may  have  the 
staccato  occurring  in  many  notes  following  one  another, 
the  Greek  ear  would  not  tolerate  this  jerkiness,  and 
the  staccato  was  limited  to  one  note  at  the  utmost ; 
and  what  is  more,  the  note  that  followed  the  staccato 
note  must  be  the  very  same  note  sung  legatoy  which 
was  probably  to  take  off  the  edge  of  the  jerk  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  that  could  be  devised,  so  that 
no  single  tone  might  bear  the  reproach  of  acerbity, 
but  must  be  smoothed  down  before  another  could  be 
touched.3 


t    Anonymus.    8. 

2  Bryennius  says  it  may  also  go  f^jUfVwe,  III.  cap. 

3  Anonymus,  9, 
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So  the  staccato  was  always    sung   in  this  way — with   a 
legato   note   at  the  same  pitch  following   it: — 


/          /  /      ?>'          * 

TL     fJLTt]V  J  TL      C       aV 

but   never 


TI  ju^v ;          rt    o     av ; 

for    it    must     be    first    smoothed    down     again     before 
another  eould   be    sung. 

Much  more  congenial  to  the  Greek  spirit  was  the 
jueAtdjuoe  or  "Cantabile  Staccato!'  which  answered  to  our 
"  Connected  Staccato."  And  we  omitted  to  say  that  the 
Greek  mark  for  the  ordinary  Staccato  was  x-  And  f°r 
this  Cantabile  Staccato  it  was  %  w>  that  *s  to  sav>  tne 
Staccato  mark  and  the  Hyphen  or  Slur  mark  com- 
bined. And  so  this  Cantabile  Staccato  has  been 
elegantly  rendered  by  the  exact  modern  equivalents, 
^ ^  for  v;,  and  .  for  X,  thus 


trj     -      vaL 


I  This  is  the  elegant  rendering  of  Bellermann  in  his  edition  of  the 
Anonymous  Writer.  But  the  present  writer  seems  to  think  that  the  X 
can  only  be  taken  to  allude  to  the  1st  note  of  the  two,  and  also  that  the  point 
of  'he  slur  (v^tv)  is  to  show  that  the  same  syllable  is  to  be  sung  twice. 

T7^     ^       p      !*  -  *  —  •     this  being  its  difference  from  the  simple  staccato. 


TOV    -    - 


(TOV    -    - 


According  to  Bryennius  also  these  figures  can  be  taken  ir\tovaKiq  r)  a 
thus  T^-S  —  p-  —  f-~<*l~^+l—  -    This  is  how  it  seems  to  the  present  writer. 

TOV    -    -    - 

but  he  will  nevertheless  prefer  Belbrman's  elegant  explanation. 
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Then  there  was  a  combination  of  this  figure  and  the 
last  one,  which  was  called  rtpmtrjuoe  or  "  the  Grass- 
hopper's chirrup."1 


— |- 

*=^   «T  ' 


-  -   £   - 


So  then  let  us  think  of  the  beautiful  firm  phrasing, 
and  the  cleanly  taken  intervals,  and  these  simple 
graces  to  aid  the  natural  beauty  of  the  voice,  and 
admire  what  the  effect  must  have  been.  And  the 
Greeks  never  strained  their  voices  to  spoil  the  richness 
of  them,  and  the  women  and  boys  never  sang  above 


A.     fcEmcfc       nor    the    men     above     the     A     below 


And    they    were    contented    with    an    8ve 

a-piece,  which  was  just  double  what  the  compass  had 
been  in  earlier  times,  when  it  was  only  a  4th,  that  is, 
the  ordinary  compass  of  the  Speaking  Voice.  And 
the  Voices  of  the  women  and  boys  ranged  from 

and  of  the  men  from  JJT 


So  Sappho's  voice  must  have  been  a  rich  contralto, 
for  soprano  in  those  days  would  answer  to  contralto 
now.  And  most  likely  the  beauty  of  the  boys'  voices 
far  exceeded  that  of  the  women's,  for  boys'  voices  in 
that  low  compass  are  exceedingly  rich  and  sweet. 
They  are  a  choir  for  gods. 

And    if  we   can    imagine   these   graces   that  we  spoke 


i    Anonymus,  10.     The  word  is  late,  but  the  practice  may  be  ancient 
enough. 
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of,  to  have  been  carefully  studied  and  exercised,  as 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  among  a  people  who 
set  such  store  on  song,  we  must  equally  imagine 
that  that  rich  beauty  of  tone,  which  transcended  all 
other  beauties  in  a  Greek's  mind,  was  also  made  an 
object  of  careful  and  constant  study.  And  to  secure 
roundness  and  fulness  of  tone,  study  and  practice  is 
always  necessary  even  to  the  best  voices.  And  though 
we  may  think  of  Sappho  and  Anacreon  striking  their 
lyres  and  singing  like  Apollo  or  Calliope  inspired,  it 
would  have  been  strange  if  these  great  artists 
neglected  the  humbler  walks  of  their  art,  as  the  best 
sculptor  must  point  his  work,  and  pick  out  the  clay 
from  the  cast,  for  no  one  can  strike  a  Naiad  from 
the  marble  with  one  blow  of  the  chisel.  And  it 
was  on  the  perfection  and  beauty  of  their  voices 
that  much  of  their  greatness  reposed.  Since  the 
poet  was  himself  the  singer  then,  and  how  could 
harshness  have  lived  in  Anacreon,  or  thinness  of  tone 
in  Sappho  ?  And  strength  and  fullness  of  voice  means 
the  power  of  sustaining  long  drawn  notes  at  even 
volume,  or  rather  it  is  the  result  of  such  a  power, 
which  can  only  be  acquired  even  by  the  best  voices 
by  frequent  and  continuous  practice.  And  by  this 
time  the  notes  used  in  song  were  some  of  them  very 
long  indeed,  and  if  the  measure  were  taken  at  slow 
time  their  length  would  be  greatly  extended,  and  any 
wavering  or  tremulousness  was  of  course  highly  pre- 
judicial to  the  beauty  of  the  song.  There  was  the 
old  long  J  ,  occupying  half  a  bar  of  ^  time ;  J 
and  Archilochus'  long  (paicpa  rpixpovog),  occupying  a  full 


I    The 
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*> 

bar   of     g    time^          !  t     |   ;t    and    a   new    long    (f 

%      •  I 

rerpaxpovoz),  occupying  a  full  bar  of    ^    time, 

And  the  length  of  these  might  be  extended  indefinitely 
according  to  the  slowness  of  the  time ;  and  if,  as  I 
have  often  thought,  the  last  line  of  the  Sapphic  Stanza, 

__  w  w ,    was    sung    by    her  in  rallentando,  there  was 

need  of  the  best  art  of  the  time  to  sing  it  superbly,  as 
there  is  always  need  of  the  best  art  to  sing  a  rallentando 
well. 

So  that  I  think  we  shall  not  demean  these  great 
artists  and  others  of  their  age,  if  we  assume  that  they 
paid  attention  to  the  drudgery  of  their  art  in  order  to 
shine  in  its  lustres  and  glories.  For  "practice"  and 
"  exercise "  are  words  that  only  the  dilettante  and  the 
pretender  are  ashamed  of,  in  which  class  we  must  surely 
not  rank  the  acknowledged  masters  of  the  Greek  Music. 
And  from  very  ancient  times  in  Greece,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  cloud  of  mysticism  and  traditions  that 
surrounded  it,  there  was  a  Solfeggio  in  use  for  singers, 
by  the  aid  of  which  they  might  rehearse  their  songs, 
and  practise  their  intervals  and  extensions,  with  greater 


1  Supra,  p— 

2  The  values  of  the  notes  were  thus  rendered  :  the  letter 
of  the  note  by  itself  alone  stood  for  the  value  of  a  quaver 
thus,  C    (  =    ^   )  .      For  the  /aaKpa  §t\povo£  the   sign  _ 

was   placed  under  the  letter  thus,    C    =    J    .      For  the 

fiaKpa  TJCH'X/OOVOC,  the   sign  |_  was   used  ^  __     |  ^      (Anon- 

s-~* 
ymus,   I.).     For  the  fmKpa  rErpaxpovo^  \  _  |,thus,      ,=       ! 


to  which  four  the  /mciKpa  irevraxpovoz  was   afterwards  added, 
expressed    LJ_j  ,  as    ,    .       ==  J      J     (Anonymus,  ib.). 
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ease  and  with  more  effect  than  if  they  had  employed 
the  words  in  which  their  Songs  themselves  were 
composed. 

And  we  will  describe  this  Solfeggio,  and  report  some 
of  its  mysticism  and  tradition.  And  it  was  in  two 
parts,  the  first  for  women,  the  second  for  men.  And  the 
part  for  women  embraced  the  women's  octave 


~g2 ,    and    the   part   for    men,    the    men's 


octave  ^ —  -  .      And  we  have  mentioned  that 

the  Greeks  held  Music  to  be  formed  of  two  elements, 
the  one  a  masculine  element  and  the  other  a  feminine 
element.  And  they  regarded  the  Vowels,  which  are  the 
musical  part  of  language,  in  the  sam.e  manner.  For 
they  held  that  some  vowels  were  Masculine  Vowels,  and 
others  were  feminine  vowels.  And  the  vowel  w  was  a 
Masculine  vowel,  because  it  was  "  forcible,  and  stout, 
and  round,  and  self-controlled "  (Spaorrjotoe  KOL  crrtpeoc 
•cat  orpoyyuXoc  KOL  o-uv£or/oa/tyt£voe).  And  the  vowel 
rj  was  a  Feminine  vowel,  because  it  was  "  moist,  and 
relaxed  and  terribly  passionate"  (vy/ooc  rt  KOI 
avEtjiilvoc  KOL  oAwc  iraOriTiKo^).  And  the  vowel  o  was 
likewise  masculine,  but  the  vowel  £  was  of  all  vowels 
most  particularly  feminine,  for  a  reason  that  I  cannot 
here  give.1  The  vowel  a  was  adjudged  to  be  common, 
sometimes  leaning  to  one  sex,  sometimes  to  the  other ; 
and  the  vowel  i  was  left  doubtful.2  Accordingly  in  the 
Solfeggio,  which  was  sung  on  the  plain  vowels  of  the 


7Tti>c  avayicaZov  Kara  rr)v  t7rayy£\tav. 
2    See  the  whole  passage  in  Aristides  II.  pp.  92  in  Meibomius. 
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language,  as    all    Solfeggios    have  since  been,  the  round, 
stout,  and  sturdy  w  was  made  to  stand  at  the  beginning 

of  the  masculine  Solfeggio,  being  assigned  to  3? ^======= 

and    the    vowel  that  was  most  particularly  feminine  was 
placed    at    the    beginning  of  the  feminine  solfeggio,  and 


was  therefore  assigned  to  (j& 1 .      And  the  other 

<J~     ^- 
vowels  ran  in  this  order — the  short  o  being  as  a  matter 

of  fact  omitted,  being  supposed  to  be  rolled  up  in  the 
stout  &  _  w  a  rj  w  a  rj,  till  the  point  was  reached 
where  the  feminine  Solfeggio  began  at  the  middle  A, 
when  £  was  inserted  to  break  the  continuity,  which 
however  was  immediately  restored,  as  if  no  e  had  been 
there  at  all. 

In    this   way  : — 

Masculine  Solfeggio.  Feminine  Solfeggio.    I 


rt     TO.   Tin     T(t)    TO.    rn  rw  ra 


TLJ  ra  rrj  rw  ra  rrj 
for  the  letter  r  was  inserted  before  the  vowels,  in 
order  that  they  might  not  clash  in  the  singing,  and 
for  the  use  of  this  letter  r  a  mystical  reason  was 
likewise  given,  which  he  who  wishes  to  know  may 
find  in  Aristides  Quintilianus'  Panegyric  on  the  letter 
r  (p.  93  in  Meibomius). 

But  irrespective  of  the  fanciful  reasons  that  the 
Greek  Theorists  gave  for  this  sexing  of  the  vowels, 
we  may  discover  a  very  fine  vein  of  reason  running 
through  it,  for  w  and  o  are  the  vowels  of  nearly  all  the 
masculine  terminations  in  Greek,  as  much  as  r)  though 


I     The  Anonymous  Writer,  77. 
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not  e,  is  of  the  feminine  ones.  And  for  the  use 
of  the  letter  r,  it  is  plain  that  that  this  letter  was 
really  chosen,  because  it  runs  through  the  whole  of 
the  commonest  word  in  Greek,  the  Article,  to  which 
indeed  this  Solfeggio  has  no  slight  resemblance. 

This  Solfeggio  then,  which  wears  an  air  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  was  the  vehicle  by  which  the  Greek 
Singers  practised  their  scales  and  exercises.  And  if 
they  were  practising  singing  or  sustaining  separate 
notes,  they  would  use  the  syllables  as  we  have  written 

them,  J7 

or  the  women 


rw    ra    rrj  ra    rw       rw  re     ra     rr\    ra     re      re        re 


but  if  they  were  practising  intervals,  they  left  out  the 
r  in  the  second  note,  in  order  not  to  produce  any 
break  in  the  interval,  thus 


TO)  - 


And    in    the    Staccato    a     v     was    inserted,    which   gave 
a   sharp,  smart,  nasal  sound  to  the   note,   thus 


DIE 


ri*)v-  TtJ   Tav  -  ra     rav  -  ra 

And   in    the    Connected    Staccato   the    r  was    dropped, 

and     the     v     was     doubled,     which     like  all     doubled 

liquids   almost    compelled    the    voice    to  hang    on   the 


i    Anonymus,  sec,  4.  i    Id.  8. 
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note      in      the      way     that       the       connected      staccato 
requires. 


ravva 

while   the   Teretismus,   which   is   a   combination  of  both 
Staccatos,   was  also   a  combination  of   their  Solfeggioing 


rav     TOV  -  va 


In  this  way  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  Greek 
singing  reached  that  height  of  perfection,  which  the 
unanimous  accounts  of  authors  invite  us  to  believe, 
and  that  that  thing  was  possible  with  them,  which  no 
art  of  future  ages  has  ever  been  able  to  attain,  I 
mean  the  division  of  the  interval  into  a  smaller  limit 
than  the  Semitone.  For  that  which  we  now  regard 
as  the  dream  of  theorists,  and  an  ideal  beauty  or 
delicacy  which  can  never  be  realised  in  practice,  was 
an  everyday  thing  with  them,  which  great  singers 
and  little  singers  were  alike  able  to  do  —  I  mean  the 
correct  intonation  of  quarter  tones.  This  is  what  we 
know  —  but  from  books  only  —  as  the  Enharmonic  Genus 
And  we  have  caught  a  gleam  of  its  existence  among 
Primitive  Man,  but  only  for  a  moment,  for  it  soon 
vanished  away,  being  indeed  but  the  spangles  which 
Speech  flung  off  in  its  passage  to  Song,  and  scarce 
destined  to  outlive  the  transit.  For  directly  Song 
began,  by  benefit  of  the  Chant,  from  that  moment 


i    It>.  2   Ib. 
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did  the  Diatonic  Scale  begin,  for  the  Chant  is  the 
direct  formulator  of  the  Diatonic  Note.  And  as 
harder  things  will  always  give  way  to  easier  ones,  so 
did  the  Enharmonic,  which  though  easy  and  natural 
in  Impassioned  Speech  was  yet  difficult  as  a  consciously 
cultivated  form,  pass  away  before  the  bold  and  simple 
Diatonic  Song.  And  with  most  peoples  this  happened 
at  an  immeasurably  remote  period  in  their  history, 
and  almost  before  their  music  can  be  said  properly 
to  have  begun.  But  with  the  Greeks,  whose  Song 
was  so  late  of  developing  from  Speech,  the  contrary 
was  the  case.  And  through  the  long  series  of  bards 
and  rhapsodists,  whose  form  of  expression  was  rather 
Speech  than  Song,  the  natural  Enharmonic  of  Speech 
must  have  lived  on  a  long  life ;  and  we  know  that 
it  had  effected  an  entry  even  into  the  domain  of  Song 
itself.  For  it  had  effected  an  entry  into  that  most 
ancient  form  of  Greek  song,  which  grew  up  side  by 
side  with  the  rhapsodists,  and  of  which  only  the  tra- 
dition remains,  I  mean  the  Religious  Chant  of  the 
Temples.  And  here  it  was  admitted  as  an  artistic 
form,  as  we  may  know  from  the  following  reason  :  the 
Libation  Hymn  of  the  Delphian  Temple  was  in  the 
Enharmonic  Mode.1  But  with  Terpander  and  the 
reforms  of  Terpander  the  Enharmonic  fell  into  disuse, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  many  things  he  did  was  this 
very  establishment  of  the  Diatonic  Scale  in  Greek 
music,  which  we  know  he  must  have  used  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  other,  since  he  accompanied  his  voice 


i  As  the  name  of  the  Enharmonic  progression  (Spondeiasmus)  only  too 
well  implies.  See  the  Chapter  in  Westphal's  Geschichte  der  alten  Musik  on 
the  Tropos  Spondeiazon.  Also  it  appears  from  Plutarch,  19.  and  elsewhere, 
that  the  Libation  Hymn  was  in  the  Enharmonic  genus. 
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note  for  note  with  the  Lyre,  and  the  Lyre  of  Ter- 
pander  had  only  7  notes  Zgg — ^—j^- 

which  are  all  in  the  Diatonic  Scale,  So  that  when  we  find 
the  Enharmonic  reappearing,  as  we  do  shortly  before 
the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  we  must  look 
on  it  as  an  artistic  reproduction  of  the  antique,  due  to 
a  general  Renaissance  of  Greek  Art,  of  which  there  are 
abundant  signs  at  present,  and  more  particularly  due 
and  rendered  possible  by  the  high  state  of  perfection 
which  Greek  Singing  had  reached  under  the  influence 
of  the  Lesbian  School  of  Musicians.  And  the  En- 
harmonic, as  used  by  the  singers  now,  was  the  perfection 
of  the  Portamento.  And  it  was  doubtless  employed  by 
them  very  much  in  the  same  passages  and  for  the  same 
effects  as  we  employ  the  Portamento  to-day.1  But  how 
much  more  perfect  was  it !  For  while  in  our  Porta- 
mento the  Voice  sweeps  the  Interval  and  blends  all  the 
tones  confusedly  together,  they  in  their  Portamento, 
which  was  the  Enharmonic,  swept  the  Interval  indeed, 
but  enunciated  at  the  same  time  and  with  perfect 


i.  It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  find  the  Portamento  a  most  favourite 
figure  in  Modern  Greek  Music,  which  is  generally  brought  in  in  such  a  way  as 
to  form  the  leading  feature  of  the  song,  e.g.,  in  that  beautiful  Greek  song 


avroc    6      Koa-fAOc;  tiv  Tovp-Kia   otv  ttvat  rPw-/irjo-(7U-i')7 

portando  la  voce. 

~       .'  —  T  _    *&\  _  j*^ 

.Jy"   J  J:J  _  ^Jj     &c.,     but    it    is   his   lover   he 


'    '   rr-<  \  / 

-   -   -   a^     .LA  —  £   -   vr) 

calls  on,  not  his  country.     Hellenhas  lost  his  "  1  ,"  and  his  sex  with  it, 
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clearness   each   tiny   demitone   that   made   it   up.  And 

the   length   of  the    Interval   that   was  taken  was  limited 

to   the   distance  of  a   4th,   and    it   was   executed  in   the 
following  way  : — 


or  it  might   be   taken    upwards,   when   it   would    be 


So  that  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  in  reality  a 
compound  figure,  for  it  consists  of  first  an  empty 
interval,  and  then  a  portandozd  interval.  And  the  empty 

interval    is   a   Major   3rd   \  EEisE         =  ,  and    the    por- 


tandozd    interval    is    a    Minor    2nd ^j~~~i :    ^nd 

in  being  Compound  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  that 
grace,  the  re/amo/joc  which  was  a  compound  figure, 
compounded  of  the  Staccato  and  the  Connected 


Staccato, -m — ^ — ^ .        And    this   figure   that   we 

are     now     considering     is     compounded    of     an    empty 
Interval  and  a  Portandoed  Interval 


And  doubtless  the  object  of  using  such  a  sequence  was 
to  bring  the  Portamento  more  into  relief  by  contrast 
with  the  empty  interval  that  precedes  it,  or  if  it 
were  taken  upwards,  that  follows  it.  And  we  see 
here  the  same  effecting  or  intensifying  of  a  beauty 


2    Gaudentius,  17.    Aristides,  20.  sq. 
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by  contrast,  which  we  noticed  before  in  that  figure 
the  KOjUTnoyjoc,  or  Staccato,  where  it  was  the  rule  that 
the  staccato  note  must  be  immediately  followed  by  a 
legato  one,  which  was  probably  to  show  off  the  staccato 
more,  by  virtue  of  the  contrast  with  the  legato,  as  here 
by  contrast  with  the  empty  interval  to  show  off  the 
Portamento  more. 

This  we  may  say  speaking  as  artists,  and  doubtless 
the  Greeks  so  regarded  it,  who  esteemed  it  the 
greatest  beauty  in  their  Music ;  and  they  would  have 
given  some  such  explanation  as  this  of  the  great 
pleasure  they  always  felt  in  hearing  it.1  So  we  may 
say  this,  as  I  say,  speaking  as  artists  ;  but  speaking 
in  the  language  of  history,  we  have  a  very  different 
tale  to  tell.  For  in  this  Enharmonic,  which  was 
notoriously  a  revival  of  the  antique,  which  makes  a 
skip  of  a  note  every  time  it  moves,  and  which  is 
limited  in  its  compass  to  the  distance  of  a  4th,  we 
see  only  too  plainly  the  features  of  that  ancient 
Greek  Scale,  whose  compass  was  limited  to  the  distance 
of  a  4th,  and  which  made  a  skip  of  a  note  every 
time,  because  it  was  an  Isolating  Scale.  But  if  a 
scale,  whose  compass  is  a  4th,  skips  a  note  in  its 
progress,  the  notes  will  be  reduced  to  three,  and  they 
will  be  similarly  arranged  to  what  we  found  them  in 
the  scale  of  Primitive  Man,  that  is  to  say,  with  a 
gap  in  them 


r~J        f-^ 

i= 


But    since    the    ^Eolian    Scale   which   Terpander   added 
to   the    Dorian   had    its   break   a   note  higher     up    than 


I    Plutarch,  n.  19.  &c. 

K 
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this,  and  omitted  the  C  instead  of  the  B,  having  its 
break  between  B  and  D  therefore,  and  being  as 
follows, 


a^EE 


we    may    conjecture    that     the    original    form     of     this 
^Eolian    scale   was    not    merely 

but   that    in    its    most    primitive 


form   there   was   a   G   under   the    A,   thus 

_  ,*  >-  & 


which  we  may  without  violence  conjecture,  since  we 
found  it  to  be  universally  so  among  all  other  nations 
whose  most  ancient  scales  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
this  G  would  be  merged  in  the  Dorian  Scale,  which 


was 


'|   —     and     lost    there,     and     men 


knowing  that  two  scales  had  been  united,  but  without 
knowing  what  the  original  notes  of  each  had  been, 
would  think  that  the  union  was  one  of  exact  divisions, 
and  would  say  :  The  scale  of  7  notes  is  compounded 
of  two  scales  of  4  notes  each.  And  it  would  have 
been  a  scale  of  8  notes  instead  of  7,  were  not  the 
middle  note  common  to  both  component  parts. 

And  now  we  may  find  an  explanation  of  this  gap 
in  the  Primitive  Isolating  Scale,  which  before  puzzled 
us  how  to  account  for  it.  For  by  benefit  of  the 
Enharmonic  we  can  now  discover  how  this  old  isolating 
scale  was  sung,  . 
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For    if    the    Enharmonic   sings   through   this   very   gap, 
in    this   way, 


it  is  plain  that  the  gap  between  D  and  B  was  at  first 
no  gap,  but  merely  an  unsteadiness  of  the  voice,  which 
not  taking  kindly  to  its  new  fetters  passed  every  now 
and  then  from  Song  into  Speech,  nor  was  it  able  in 
the  beginning  and  immaturity  of  our  art  to  preserve 
its  steadiness  for  more  than  two  or  three  notes  together, 

_J^__g-_&_ 
but     a     passage     like    this  ^—  :   it    would 


execute    ry?— — — I— — T-  j         ,    or    a    passage    like    this 


4^1 


in    this 


that  is  to  say,  it  would  break  down  and  falter  after  a 
few  notes,  under  the  artificial  restraint  of  complete 
steadiness,  till  at  last,  to  mend  its  fault  in  the  easiest 
and  most  effectual  manner,  it  would  cease  to  make 
the  effort  which  led  to  the  fault,  and  would  limit  its 
continuous  runs  to  two  or  three  notes  at  the  most, 
which  it  could  easily  take,  contenting  itself  with  per- 
forming the  easy  well,  than  attempting  the  difficult 
badly ;  arid  so  the  difficulty  would  be  left,  as  other 
similar  things  were,  for  future  generations  to  solve.  In 
this  way  the  scale  of  these  rude  times  would  be  full 
of  gaps,  because  no  more  than  two  or  three  notes 
were  sung  in  sequence,  and  it  would  be  full  of  gaps 
from  top  to  bottom,  thus, 
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\  => 


And  this  seems  an  explanation  of  that  phenomenon 
which  meets  us  at  the  threshold  of  the  music  of  all 
nations,  the  Isolating  Scale. 

Now  the  Enharmonic  of  the  Greeks,  then,  which 
now  comes  before  us  as  an  artistic  revival  of  an  ancient 
and  obscure  form  of  scale,  consisted,  as  we  said,  of 
an  interval  of  a  $rd  followed  by  two  distinctly  intoned 
quarter  tones,  and  it  was  considered  to  be  a  marvellous 
beauty,  and  to  express,  more  than  other  flexion  of 
the  voice,  the  refinement  of  sentiment,  and  romantic 
melancholy.  And  the  honour  of  reviving  it  in  Greek 
Music  is  universally  attributed  to  Olympus,  a  Phrygian 
flute  player.  And  if  it  be  really  the  regeneration  and 
new  birth  of  a  most  ancient  form,  as  we  have 
assumed  it  to  be,  we  may  well  understand  how  it 
came  from  Phrygia,  or  how  it  had  lingered  on  in 
Phrygia  after  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  rest  of 
the  Greek  world.  For  archaic  types  are  preserved  in 
the  amber  of  religion,  and  in  Phrygia  the  most 
ancient  worship  of  the  Hellenes,  which  was  the  wor- 
ship of  the  forces  of  nature,  had  lingered  on,  long 
after  the  worship  of  Apollo  had  supplanted  it  among 
the  rest  of  the  Hellenic  family,  and  doubtless  the  old 
Enharmonic  had  lingered  on  with  it.  And  Olympus 
came  playing  the  flute,  from  Phrygia  to  Greece.  And 
his  flutes  wept  as  he  played  them,  by  virtue  of  this 
beautiful  mode.  And  romance  and  sentiment  began  to 
colour  the  white  light  of  the  Greek  Music.  And  the 
Phrygian  Satyr,  Marsyas,  whom  Apollo  had  vanquished 
and  crushed,  lived  again  in  the  beautiful  Olympus. 
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And  Olympus  invented  the  Elegy,  which  is  the  old 
Hexameter,  but  how  softened  !  And  he  played  Elegies 
and  Dirges  on  his  flute  to  the  people  of  Greece. 
And  his  flutes  sobbed  and  wept.  And  he  could 
trace  his  descent  to  the  times  of  Marsyas  himself, 
and  show  that  the  flute-playing  that  he  used,  was  in 
reality  the  very  playing  of  Marsyas  himself.  For 
he  was  descended  from  a  flute-player  of  long  ago, 
called  like  himself  Olympus,  who  was  the  darling  of 
Marsyas,  and  whom  Marsyas  himself  had  taught  to 
play  the  flute.  And  there  was  a  lake  ,near  the  town 
of  Celaenae  in  Phrygia,  covered  all  over  with  quantities 
of  firm,  straight  reeds,  and  Marsyas  had  got  his  reeds 
from  here  which  he  made  his  flutes  of,  and  Olympus 
got  his  reeds  from  the  same  place.  And  this  lake  is 
called  Aulocrene,  or  "  the  Flute  pond,"  to  the  present 
day. 

And  Olympus  founded  a  school  of  flute  players  in 
Greece  ;  and  there  was  Pythocritus  of  Sicyon,  and 
Democrates  of  Tenedos,  and  Satyrus  of  Thebes,  and 
Autolycus  of  Thespiae  in  Attica,  and  Orthagoras,  and 
Olympiodorus,  and  Antigenides,1  and  Midas,2  and 
Scopelinus,  and  Pronomus,  who  were  of  his  school. 
And  these,  extend  down  to  late  times  in  our  history. 
And  contemporaneously  with  these,  yet  probably  under 
Olympus'  influence,  there  was  an  indigenous  school  of 
flute-playing  that  grew  up  in  Greece.  And  with  reason 
it  saw  light  first  among  the  shepherds  of  Arcadia,  and 
its  greatest  master  was  Clonas  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 


1  Suidas  calls  him  an  ai>AwS6c»b>ut  this,  I  imagine,  only  means  that  he  was 
the    avXqSbg   to  Philoxenus. 

2  The  £i»So£o£  MiSac  of  Pindar,  who  won  the  prize  for  flute-playing 
twice  at  the  Pythian  games,  and  also  at  the  Panathensea. 
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although  its  reputed  founder  was  Ardalos  of  Troezen. 
And  these  men  used  the  Enharmonic  of  Olympus  in 
their  flute-playing,  at  any  rate  Clonas  certainly  did,  but 
probably  their  style  was  severer,  and  they  were  not  so 
passionate,  nor  yet  so  tender  as  the  Phrygian  school  of 
players.  But  this  we  cannot  certainly  tell.  And 
Polymnestus,  Sacadas,  Mimnermus,  Apollodotus,  Evius, 
Echembrotus — these  were  the  principal  fluteplayers  of 
the  Arcadian  School,  but  they  did  not  attain  so  great 
renown,  nor  have  so  abiding  an  effect  on  Greek  Art  as 
the  School  of  Olympus,  which  indeed  introduced  a 
softness  and  passion  into  the  Music  that  were  unknown 
before,  and  all  the  traces  of  this  which  will  appear 
henceforth  from  time  to  time  in  the  Greek  Music,  may 
with  more  or  less  justice  be  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  the  Phrygian  School  of  Olympus. 

And  now  let  us  admire  what  effect  this  dissemination 
of  the  Enharmonic  would  have  on  the  make  and 
structure  of  the  instruments  themselves.  And  we  have 
seen  what  effect  it  had  on  the  singing,  and  how  the 
singers  used  it  as  a  constant  grace  and  embellishment 
to  their  song,  and  it  became  so  favourite  and  admired 
that  it  could  by  no  means  be  dispensed  with,  and  all 
singers  definitively  used  it  And  now  that  it  was  firmly 
established  in  the  Music,  it  is  plain  what  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  scale.  For  it  would  increase  the 
number  of  its  notes.  And  it  divided  every  semitone 
into  two  demitones,  and  since  there  were  two  semitones 
in  the  scale,  there  would  now  be  four  demitones  instead ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  scale  would  be  increased  by  2  notes. 
And  would  accordingly  stand  : 


in    the    Dorian  Mode, 
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in  the  ^Eolian  Mode. 

And  it  will  be  plain  what  effect  this  would  have  on 
the  instruments,  for  they  must  increase  their  stops '  or 
their  strings  accordingly.  And  the  flutes  were  already 
increased,  for  they  were  all  made  now  after  the  pattern 
of  Olympus.  And  now  the  strings  must  be  increased 
in  like  manner.  And  with  all  this,  the  old  Lyre  of 
Terpander,  which  was  one  string  short  even  before, 


for  it  was  short  of  C,  fell  into  disuse  altogether,  and 
new  and  larger  instruments  sprang  up  in  its  room : 
which  all  had  the  4  demitones  of  the  Enharmonic,  as 
the  rflutes  had  got  before  them,  and  as  the  singers 
now  regularly  employed. 

And  this  was  an  age  of  change,  for  it  was  in  all 
strictness  a  Renaissance,  being  caused,  as  all  Renaissances 
are,  by  the  influx  of  foreign  knowledge  into  a  younger 
and  receptive  people.  And  the  scale  was  to  receive  a 
further  change,  and  this  time  from  Semitic  influence. 
For  now  the  knowledge  and  Art  of  Assyria,  which 
had  hitherto  flowed  into  Greece  through  the  gate  of 
Phoenicia,  was  now  pouring  in  a  strong  and  steady 
stream  through  a  wider  and  nearer  channel.  For  the 
great  kingdom  of  Lydia,  which  had  been  a  dependency 
and  tributary  of  Nineveh  for  5  centuries  past,  was 
brought  into  the  closest  connection  with  the  ^Eolian 
and  Ionian  Greeks,  not  long  before  the  period  we  are 
writing  of,  through  the  friendship  or  policy  of  Alyattes. 
And  his  son,  Croesus,  who  ultimately  became  their 
master,  had  made  the  connection  a  still  closer  one. 
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And  this  was  the  age  of  Croesus,  and  of  the  Pactolus 
whose  sands  were  gold.  And  Oriental  influence  was  at 
its  height.  And  the  lore  and  wisdom  of  Assyria  had 
voiced  itself  in  the  Seven  Sages,  and  the  licentiousness 
of  Assyria  had  expressed  itself  in  the  person  of 
Sappho,  being  indeed  a  Grecised  Semiramis,  or  Astarte 
incarnate.  And  Lydia  is  so  near  Lesbos,  you  can 
see  its  coast  from  the  rocks  of  Mytilene.1  And  great 
must  have  been  the  traffic  between  the  two,  and  the 
strange  things  from  the  East  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
market  -  places.  And  that  woman  must  have  been 
familiar  with  the  vices  of  Babylon  from  her  childhood, 
and  also  with  its  music.  And  now  we  find  a  new 
Mode  appear  in  Greek  Music,  of  which  the  introduction 
was  attributed  to  her,2  and  it  is  precisely  the  same  as 
the  Assyrian  scale, 


to   which   the   stars   were   a   gamut. 

And  this  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Sappho, 
and  was  known  afterwards  as  the  Mixo-Lydian  Mode. 

And  Sappho  also  is  credited  with  the  invention  of 
the  plectrum,  and  it  is  said  that  up  to  her  time  the 
strings  of  the  Lyre  were  always  plucked  by  the 
fingers,  but  that  she  invented  the  plectrum,  and  struck 
them  instead.2  Yet  we  know  that  the  plectrum  was 
in  common  use  among  the  Assyrians,  ages  before  this 


1  Mysia  WAS  Lydia  at  the  time  we  are  writing  of.    In  this,  as  in  many 
other  points,  the  drawings  of  the  atlases  are  calculated  to  give  a  wrong 
impression,  for  they  according  to  Roman  demarcations. 

2  Plutarch,  16.  3    Suidas,  art.  Sappho. 
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time,  and  that  it  was  used  by  them,  and  by  them 
alone,  in  lyre-playing,  and  to  play  their  yet  more 
favourite  instrument,  the  Dulcimer. 

And  now  let  us  sum  up  the  traces  of  Assyrian 
influence  that  have  up  till  now  appeared  in  Greek 
Music,  and  how  they  came.  And  first,  in  remote  and 
almost  prehistoric  times,  Phoenician  traders,  like  those 
who  carried  off  lo,  coming  to  the  coasts  of  Greece 
to  fish  for  the  purple  shell-fish,  had  brought  the 
Lyre  itself,1  which  all  traditions  say  was  first  dis- 
covered on  the  sea-shore — an  obvious  innuendo,  as  I 
take  it,  at  an  importation  by  sea.2  For  the  semi- 
barbarian  Greeks  of  those  days,  if  we  can  imagine 
that  they  had  developed  above  the  Pipe  Stage,  would 
yet  have  used  the  Aryan  form  of  String,  which  is 
the  Lute.  And  next,  the  art  of  accompanying  the 
Song,  and  the  manner  of  accompanying  it — above  the 
Voice,  —  had  been  communicated  by  Phenicians  to 
Archilochus,  which  in  other  respects  bears  strong 
signs  of  Assyrian  paternity.  And  now  finally,  the 
entire  Assyrian  scale  was  brought  bodily  into  Greece, 
and  so  was  the  plectrum  they  used  to  strike  their 
strings  with. 

And  having  said  that  the  Scale  of  Terpander,  as 
we  may  loosely  call  the  Greek  Scale,  had  suffered 
such  a  great  change  as  it  had  by  the  insertion  of 
the  Enharmonic  demitones,  and  that  it  received  a 
still  further  change  at  this  period,  we  must  now  say 
what  that  change  was.  And  it  was  due  to  the 


1  See  a  hint  at  this  idea  in  Curtius.    Indeed  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  does 
not  actually  say  this. 

2  Hermes  found  the  tortoise  on  the  seashore  that  he  made  his  lyre  of.    The 
lyre  of  Orpheus  came  by  sea  to  Lesbos. 
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influence  of  this  Assyrian  Scale,  which  Sappho  is  said 
to  have  introduced.  And  if  we  remember  the 
scientific  perfection  of  the  Assyrian  scale,  and  how 
symmetrically  the  notes  ran  in  it — for  it  .was  built  in 
such  a  way  that  it  was  divisible  into  precisely  equal 
parts  from  top  to  bottom.  So  that  starting  at  B, 
B  to  E,  E  to  A,  A  to  D,  D  to  G,  and  so  on,  were 
all  equal  to  one  another ;  each  comprising  the  interval 
of  a  Perfect  Fourth,  as  we  call  it,  that  is  two  tones 
and  a  semitone.  And  the  scale  itself  lay  out.  in 
symmetrical  beauty,  being  composed  of  two  equal 
groups  of  notes  woven  into  one  another,  and  posed 
in  such  a  way,  that  the  very  position  of  the  tones 
and  semitones  was  in  each  precisely  the  same.  That 
is  to  say,  as  follows : 

i  st  group  or  Tetrachord.    2nd  group  or  TetracJiord. 


Semitone.  Tone.    Tone.  Semitone.  Tone.    Tone, 

And  this  was  effected  by  making  the  Scale  begin  on 
B,  instead  of  any  other  note  as  C,  D,  E,  &c.,  which 
would  have  rendered  such  symmetry  impossible.  And 
then  let  us  consider  what  ease  this  gave  the.  singer, 
and  smoothness  of  execution,  for  the  Voice  naturally 
moving  within  the  compass  of  a  4th.,  when  it  travelled 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  lower  4th  in  which  it  had 
first  moved,  and  went  to  move  in  the  higher,  it  would 
find  the  intervals  succeed  one  another  in  precisely  the 
same  order  again,  that  is,  1st  a  Semitone,  then  a 
Tone,  then  another  Tone.  In  this  way  the  smooth- 
ness of  water  was  communicated  to  melodies  in  such 
a  scale,  and  it  was  such  a  smoothness  that  the  Greeks 
loved.  If  Science  admired  its  perfection,  Art  envied 
its  ease.  Accordingly  we  find  at  this  period  an 
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attempt     made     to     introduce     the     symmetry     of  the 

Assyrian    Scale    into   the     Greek    Scale,   and    this  was 
the  change"' I    talked    of. 

And   how    was    this    to    be   done  ?     for   the   Scale   of 

Terpander    (writing    it    with    the    added    C    as    it  was 
probably   used  .  by   the    Lesbian   singers), 


resembled  the  Assyrian  Scale  indeed  in  its  lower 
group  of  4,  where  there  is  first  a  semitone,  then  a 
tone,  and  then  a  tone  again, 


Semitone.  Tone.  Tone. 


but    in    its    upper    group 


it  was  strikingly  unlike  it,  for  the  semitone  does  not 
come  between  the  1st  and  2nd,  but  between  the  2nd 
and  3rd. 


How    then    was    this    to    be   brought    in    harmony   with 
the   corresponding   group    of   the    Assyrian    Scale? 


And  it  is  plain  that  if  the  2nd  note  of  the  group,  B, 
were  lowered  a  Semitone,  the  whole  group  would  be 
brought  in  harmony  with  it,  for  B  being  brought  a 
semitone  nearer  A,  would  be  carried  a  semitone 
further  away  from  C,  and  thus  its  distance  from  A 
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would  be  a  semitone,  but  its  distance  from  C  would 
be  two  semitones,  that  is  one  tone,  and  so  the  whole 
group  would  be  brought  into  complete  harmony  with 
the  Assyrian  Scale.  And  this  accordingly  was  done, 
and  we  can  best  express  this  lowering  of  the  B  by 
our  sign,  the  flat  b,  and  we  will  write  it  in  this  way. 
Semitone.  Tone.  Tone. 


T    r 


And     the     complete    scale     reads    letter     for    letter    the 
same    with     its    original, 

1st  group  or  Tetrachord.    2nd  group  or  Tetrachord. 


Semitone.  Tone.  Tone.  Semitone.  Tone.  Tone. 

ist  group  or  Tetrachord.    2nd  group  or  Tetrachord. 


Semitone.  Tone.  Tone.  Semitone.  Tone.  Tone. 

So  then  the  instruments  were  now  constructed,  not 
onTy  with  the  Enharmonic  as  an  addition  to  their 
original  scale,  but  with  this  Bt?  as  another  addition. 
And  since  before  the  Enharmonic  they  had  7  notes  in 
their  scale,  they  now  had  10,  that  is  to  say,  2  due  to 
the  Enharmonic,  and  one  to  the  Bt7.  For  these  were 
all  added  notes,  and  the  B)  was  not  a  substitution  for 
the  B[),  but  an  addition  to  it,  for  the  songs  were 
sometimes  sung  in  the  new  way  and  sometimes  in  the 
old  way,  and  by  retaining  the  BJj  in  the  instruments, 
they  could  be  sung  in  either.  And  the  flutes  were 
made  the  same  as  the  Lyres  were,  and  this  is  the 
fourth  trace  that  we  have  discovered  of  Assyrian 
influence  on  Greek  Music. 
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And  now  we  will  go  on  to  discover  a  fifth  trace. 
But  this  is  not  so  certain,  for  that  which  we  are 
now  going  to  consider  might  well  have  had  its 
origin  inside  Greece  itself.  But  yet  we  will  try  and 
attribute  it  in  the  first  place  to  the  Assyrians.  For 
Bactrian  girls,  singing  under  the  laurel  groves  by  the 
river  Halys,  had  brought  so  near  Greece  as  Lydia  is 
that  custom  of  singing  which  they  had  learnt  from 
their  Semitic  masters,  and  which  is  universal  among 
the  Semitic  nations.  For  they  sang,  and  answered  one 
another  as  they  sang.1  And  we  have  seen  how 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews  the  women  would  go  out 
on  days  of  victory  to  meet  the  conqueror,  and  falling 
into  two  parties  would  sing  their  hymns  by  antiphon. 
For  first  one  band  would  sing,  and  then  the  other 
would  reply,  and  so  they  would  continue  all  the  time. 
And  now  was  this  ancient  Semitic  style  come  so  near 
the  confines  of  Greece  ;  and  had  the  Greek  Antiphonyj 
which  presently  began  to  appear,  assumed  this  very 
form,  there  would  seem  no  doubt  but  that  Assyrian 
influence  was  at  work  again  in  Greece  ;  or  could  we 
but  imagine  that  the  Semitic  antiphony  had  assumed 
a  slightly  different  cast  among  the  Assyrians  to  what 
it  did  among  the  Hebrews,  then  again  we  might 
imagine  Assyrian  influence  at  work  in  Greece  to 
produce  it.  For  the  Greek  antiphony,  as  is  well 
known,  was  not  the  antiphony  of  question  and  reply 
but  was  the  antiphony  of  Harmony,  if  we  may  apply 
the  term  Harmony  to  what  was  but  doubling  in  the 


»car'    aA<ro£ 


K\V(i>     ^tovaae    7rap0£i>ouc.      If   my  memory    serves    me    for    the 
author  as  well  as  the  quotation,  it  is  from  Diogenes,  the  tragic  poet, 
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octave.1  Nor  yet  does  it  seem  hard  to  imagine  that 
the  Assyrian  antiphony  was  also  this,  since  on  the 
bas-reliefs  we  never  find  the  singers  divided  into  two 
choirs,  but  they  always  sing  in  one  choir,  which,  if 
the  Hebrew  responsive  antiphony  had  been  the  rule, 
would  not  have  been  so  convenient.  And  then  again, 
knowing  the  partiality  of  the  Assyrians  for  high 
voices,  and  yet  finding  low  voices  mixed  with  them, 
men's  voices  with  womens'  and  boys',  and  in  the  same 
choir,  we  might  imagine  that  they  practised  this  very 
doubling  in  the  Octave,  which  we  are  now  speaking  of.2 
But  since  there  seems  no  sufficient  ground  to  take 
this  conjecture  as  a  truth,  we  must  search  for  some 
other  cause  to  explain  the  rise  of  Antiphony,  which 
now  definitely  began  to  appear  in  Greece.  And  seeing 
what  had  been  the  effect  of  the  Renaissance  hitherto 
on  the  forms  of  Music — how  the  musical  period  was 
doubled  in  length,  how  the  feet  were  doubled,  and  so 
became  compound  feet — for  we  must  imagine  that 
tendency,  whose  commencement  we  studied,  to  have 
now  attained  its  climax  and  completion,  and  the 
simple  feet  under  the  influence  of  high  Rhythm  to 
have  clustered  together  into  compounds,  to  which  we 
saw  them  fast  on  the  way — and  seeing  that  the  feet 
then  were  doubled,  and  the  Period  doubled  by  the 
benefit  of  our  Renaissance,  just  as  the  line  had  been 
doubled  and  the  scale  doubled  under  similar  conditions 
before — may  we  not  see  another  instance  of  the  per- 
vading law  in  the  rise  of  Antiphony,  which  indeed 
was  but  the  doubling  of  the  Melody  in  the  8ve? 


1  Theon  of  Smyrna,  (Bullialdus'  Edition)  V.  77.    Manuel  Bryennius,  1.5. 
cf.  Aristotle's  Problem.  XIX.  39. 

2  For  these  points  about  the  Assyrians,  cf.  the  chapter  on  the  Assyrians, 
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And  the  Antiphony  was  of  men  and  boys,  or  men 
and  women.  And  the  first  would  be  sweeter  than 
the  second. 

And  now  let  us  admire  the  operations  of  Music, 
and  how  it  grows  before  us.  For  now  the  Instruments 
doubled  their  strings,  as  the  voices  doubled  their 
melody,  and  having  10  strings  before,  they  now  were 
made  with  20.  The  Lyre  vanished  out  of  sight  in 
Lesbos  and  Ionia,  and  a  crowd  of  new  instruments, 
each  with  20  strings  in  octaves,  came  swarming  up 
to  fill  its  place. 

And  first  there  was  the  Magadis,  and  we  are  told 
it  had  20  strings  (i//«XXw  S1  aicoo-t  x°p3a'C  M«7a^v 
and  that  they  were  arranged  in  8ves,  for  Sid 
t'a^s  rr)v  (rvvwctav  avopwv  rt  Km  TratSwv2  "  it  had  the 
8ve  harmony  of  men's  voices  and  boys'  voices,"  which 
"  stood  to  each  other,"  says  Aristotle  (Problem  XIX.  39) 

"in   the   same   relation   that   &    ?^—  does    to 


And  we  also  learn  about  the  Magadis  that  both  the 
Diatonic  and  Enharmonic  Intervals  were  represented 
on  its  strings,  since  rrjv  avvt,>$iav  £<rx£  Svo  ytvuv  "  it 
had  both  the  genera."3 

This  being  so,  we  may  go  on  to  reconstitute  the 
actual  strings  of  which  the  Magadis  was  composed. 
And  since  we  have  20  strings  to  account  for,  we 
must  take  care  that  they  lie  between  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  Greek  System,  for  the  complete  gamut, 
as  constituted  by  Pythagoras,  did  not  ascend  above 


zic^E   in    the    treble,   or    descend     below        = 


Anacreon,  3    Athenpeus,  p.  6^5.  3    Ib. 
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the  bass.  These  then  are  the  limits  beyond  which 
the  20  strings  of  our  Magadis  must  not  trespass.  And 
since  these  20  strings  were  in  octaves,  that  is,  ten 
doubled  ten,  but  in  this  complete  gamut  there  are 


3  A's,  viz:  (gj: ^F==^~ fcEJE= and   if  we   allowed 


both  boundary  notes  admission  to  our  strings,  the 
note  A  would  be  trebled  instead  of  only  doubled,  it 
is  plain  we  must  omit  either  the  top  A  or  the 
bottom  A  to  avoid  this.  And  by  preference  we  will 
omit  the  top  A,  and  constitute  our  Magadis  as 
follows : — 


p 

,                1 

\ 

i 

3    tt- 

*-i       <^>      *—  *" 

ife^    ~^~       ,                   ,         1 
i         *         '         '         '         '         ' 

e 

23      f^    ffi' 

•-^      j^'      i 

-^\  f3  — 

if^-l      <^J      2-                i 

1 

in  which  we  have  represented  all  the  Diatonic  and 
Enharmonic  intervals  from  A  up  to  G,  and  each 
with  its  corresponding  8ve — but  yet  we  have  only  18 
notes  instead  of  20.  And  it  is  plain  that  in  this 
construction  one  note  has  been  omitted,  which  with  its 
octave  would  give  the  necessary  two  to  raise  this  18 
to  20.  And  remembering  that  B  1?  which  had  been 
recently  introdued  from  the  Assyrian  Scale  into  the 
Greek,  it  is  plain  that  this  B  V  is  the  note  we  are 
in  search  of,  and  that  between  A  and  B  we  ought  to 
insert  B  fr,  which  will  give  us  the  necessary 
number  thus :— 
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to 


31 


— 20   notes   in   all.1 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  make  of  the  Magadis. 
And  first  we  may  well  admire  how  despite  all  the 
testimony  to  the  Magadis  having  20  strings,  and 
despite  the  wide-spread  popularity  which  the  Magadis 

soon     achieved     through     the     length     and     breadth    of 


I    Bockh  thinks   (De  Metris  Pindari,  p.  261)  that  the  Chromatic  was  used, 
which  the  present  writer  does  not,  since  ro   &£  ^Qw/za  on 

a/ojuovme  <ra<£££.    SEI  jap  SrjAovort   Kara  rr/v  rfje  a 

iV    KOL          Of)<TtV      TO 


Kara  yop  CLVTTIV  TTJV  rwv  ysvwv  vrrtv  OUK  cortv  frfjoov  erpov 
v.  This  is  theory.  Here  follow  facts:  6  St 
a7ra'x£ro  TOU  yjpwfJiaTOQ  wg  tiriTOTroXu'  oi)  St' 

ayvoiav  ^TjXovort,   aXXa  &a  r?]v  Trpoa'ipe 

yap  we  auroc  f^rj  rov   IltvS«/oaov  re  KQI 

icm   KaOoXov    TO    ap^atov   KaXovjAtvov  virb  rwv  vvv.      Hence 

at  the  time  we  are  writing  of  the  Chromatic  was  unknown. 

Nevertheless,  Boeckh's  way  is  here  given  :  — 


^ — F — I-    '  ^i^— ^ 
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Greece,  we  never  find  any  instrument  of  20  strings 
on  the  Vases,  nor  any  instrument  indeed  at  all 
approaching  to  the  form  such  as  we  might  at  first 
sight  conjecture  the  form  of  the  Magadis  to  have  been- 
For  an  instrument  of  20  strings  immediately  brings 
the  Great  Egyptian  Harp  to  our  minds,  and  we 
search  among  the  Vases  for  large  instruments  and  for 
harp-shaped  instruments  in  vain,  for  everywhere  meets 
us  the  ubiquitous  Lyre  form,  with  at  the  utmost  10 
strings,  and  the  sculptures  tell  the  same  tale  as  the 
vases. 

How  then  are  we  to  discover  the  secret  of  the 
Magadis'  construction  ?  And  I  think  the  name  of  the 
^strument  itself  tells  us  the  secret.  For  fiaya^tg  is 
derived  from  fjiaja^,  and  fiaydg  =  "the  bridge  of  a 
lyre  "  ;  for  lyres  had  '  bridges '  as  our  own  violins  have, 
and  for  the  same  purpose,  to  prevent  the  strings 
flapping  or  striking  against  any  part  of  the  framework, 
when  they  recoiled  after  the  twang.  For  the  bottom 
of  the  lyre's  frame  reached  some  little  way  up  behind 
the  strings,  and  had  there  been  no  bridge  there,  the 
strings  would  have  flapped  against  it  every  now  and 
then,  and  the  bridge,  as  I  say,  was  to  prevent  this. 
So  then  /zaya&e,  derived  from  ^ay«c,  =  "the  bridged 
instrument."  But  since  the  Lyre  had  a  ^ajaq  or 
bridge  already,  would  this  new  name,  payaSiz,  have 
been  given  to  an  instrument,  unless  there  had  been 
some  peculiarity  about  its  bridge,  which  distinguished  it 
entirely  from  the  old  bridged  Lyre?  And  it  is  this 
very  peculiarity  of  the  bridge,  which  gave  the  fwyaSie 
its  name  and  its  distinctive  character,  and  discovers 
to  us  now  the  secret  of  its  make.  For  the  bridge 
of  the  Magadis  was  no  longer  kept  close  at  the 
bottom  of  the  strings,  to  answer  no  other  purpose 
than  to  prevent  their  percussion  against  the  frame,  but 
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it  was  pushed  some  distance  up  the  strings,  with  the 
definite  intention  of  permitting  the  strings  to  be 
twanged  on  each  side  of  the  bridge.  It  was  even 
fastened  as  a  kind  of  cross-piece  some  way  up  the 
strings,  so  as  to  permit  this  with  greater  freedom. 
And  with  what  effect?  For  if  you  take  a  tense 
string,  and  place  a  bridge  under  it  exactly  in  the 
middle,  you  may  twang  the  string  at  either  side  of 
the  bridge,  and  they  both  will  give  you  the  same 
note.  But  if  you  place  your  bridge  a  third  of  the 
way  up,  instead  of  precisely  in  the  middle,  you  may 
also  twang  the  string  at  either  side  of  the  bridge,  but 
then  the  long  part  of  the  string  will  give  you  one 
note,  and  the  short  part  will  give  you  the  octave  to 
that  note.  This  then  was  the  method  that  was 
followed  in  the  construction  of  the  Magadis ;  the 
bridge  was  placed  a  third  of  the  way  up  the  strings, 
and  the  instrument  could  now  play  in  8ves,  without 
the  number  of  the  strings  being  increased.  So  this 
is  why  we  never  see  any  instruments  of  20  strings 
on  the  vases,  but  only  instruments  of  10  strings, 
which  however  gave  20  notes,  for  each  string  gave 
itself  and  its  octave.  And  that  the  Greeks  should 
loosely  talk  of  20  strings  instead  of  20  notes,  is  what 
might  be  expected,  for  had  we  such  an  instrument 
ourselves  in  use  to-day,  we  should  probably  describe 
it  in  the  same  manner.  And  now  we  may  see  a 
reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  Plectrum,  which 
we  mentioned  as  appearing  contemporaneously  in  this 
period.  For  the  short  part  of  the  strings,  which 
gave  the  high  8ve,  would  be  so  tightly  strung  that 
they  would  be  very  hard  to  twang,  and  so  the 
plectrum  was  introduced  in  order  to  bring  out  their 
sound  smarter  and  clearer.  But  the  long  part  of  the 
strings  would  still  be  easy  for  the  hand,  because 
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their  tension  was  not  nearly  so  great.  So  when  the 
Magadis  was  played,  both  hands  were  employed  at 
once,  because  it  had  to  be  played  in  octaves ;  but 
the  right  hand,  which  had  the  striking  of  the  short 
part  of  the  strings,  and  this  was  the  part  next  the 
bottom  of  the  frame,  was  furnished  with  a  plectrum, 
while  the  left  hand,  which  struck  the  long  part  next 
the  top  of  the  frame,  used  the  naked  ringers.  And 
the  instrument  was  held  on  the  left  shoulder,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  traditional  way  of  holding 
stringed  instruments  since  the  times  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,  and  is  still  the  shoulder  on  which  the 
modern  harp  rests  to-day. 

And  we  may  well  inquire,  how  did  this  invention,  or 
this  knowledge  of  the  bridging  of  the  strings  come  to 
Greece.  And  though  it  might  well  have  been  developed 
naturally  among  the  Greeks  themselves,  it  seems  more 
probable  that  it  came  from  without,  since  all  accounts 
assign  a  Lydian  origin  to  the  Magadis,  so  that  probably 
it  came  in  the  first  instance  from  Assyria,  like  the 
other  innovations  in  Greek  Music  which  we  have 
considered  above.1  As  indeed  the  names  jmyag  and 
/iflya&c  themselves  import.  For  payac  is  a  barbarism, 
and  in  pure  Greek  would  have  appeared  as  wayag,  a 
varied  form  of  irajl^  wayy,  which  literally  means  "  that 
which  fixes  or  fastens  a  thing,"  being  derived  from 
v-nyvvfii.  But  remembering  the  ordinary  interchange 
of  TT  and  /x  in  ^Eolic,  (and  the  Greek  that  the 
Lydians,  spoke  would  have  been  a  barbarised  ^Eolic), 
which  the  common  instances  of  o/^ua — oinra,  TrtSa — /wra 
-&c.,  will  at  once  recall  to  our  minds,  we  shall 


i  We  have  mentioned  Alyattes  and  Lydia,  and  we  must  not  forget  also  the 
intimate  alliance  between  Alyattes  and  .Cyaxares  the  Mede,  who  was  the 
conqueror  of  Nineveh, 
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have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  Trayac  appeared 
as  juLaya^.  And  that  this  is  the  real  derivation, 
seems  probable  from  the  following  reason :  there  was 
a  smaller  variety  of  the  /*aya&e,  the  invention  of 
which  was  not  attributed  to  the  Lydians,  but  to  the 
Greek  Sappho,1  and  this  was  bridged  like  the  Magadis, 
and  in  every  respect  similar,  except  that  it  was 
smaller ;  but  its  name  was  not  the  f.iaya$i£,  but  the 
TTTJKTIC,  which  of  course  is  an  immediate  deriva- 
tion from  in'iyvvfjLi  2.  This  Greek  word,  Trrjimc,  we 
have  but  to  trifle  with  and  barbarise  a  little  on  ^Eolic 
lines  of  Permutation,  to  see  that  it  is  letter  for 
letter  the  same  as  /mayaSiz,  for  rj  goes  into  a, 
and  the  guttural  and  dental  K  and  r  harden  naturally 
into  y  and  8,  and  TT  goes  into  /i : — thus, 

run  K  T  is 
LMATA  A  is 

Now  the  Magadis  and  how  it  was  played  may  well 
be  studied  on  the  vases.  And  there  are  2  vases  in 
the  collection  in  the  British  Museum3  that  show  the 
Magadis  distinctly,  and  its  bridge  is  a  third  of  the 
way  up  the  strings,  and  the  players  support  the 
instrument  on  their  left  shoulder,  and  hold  a  plectrum 
in  their  right  hand  to  strike  the  shorter  strings  with, 
but  twang  the  longer  ones  with  the  naked  ringers  of 
the  left.  And  the  writer  of  this  book  has  seen 
figurings  of  the  Magadis  on  vases  in  the  Louvre,  and 


1  Athenoeus  p.  655. 

2  In  this  way  Sophocles  speaks  of  the  TTYJKTL^  as   the    Trrj/crr)  \vpa. 

3  (a.)  In  Case  32.  Anacreon,  I  think,  is  playing  it.   (b.)  Vase  508.  In  this 
Magadis  it  seems  as  if  the  bridge  could  be  taken  off  and  on,  like  the  capotasto 
of  a  guitar.    The  Magadis  has  here  the  Cithara  shape  instead  of  the  Lyre 
shape,  as  in  the  1st  Vase.    (See  infra  p.—).    It  might  have  either. 
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he  has  seen  a  good  Magadis  in  the  Dresden  collection 
of  vases.  But  the  best  one  he  has  seen  is  on  a  vase 
in  the  Berlin  Museum,1  and  it  represents  the  fragment 
of  a  procession,  and  there  are  two  players  on  the 
Magadis,  and  the  bridge  of  the  instrument  is  a  third 
of  the  way  up  the  strings,  and  the  players  hold  the 
Magadis  on  their  left  shoulder,  and  they  hold  a 
plectrum  in  theii  right  hand  to  strike  the  shorter 
strings  with,  but  twang  the  longer  ones  with  the  naked 
fingers  of  their  left. 

Now  if  we  would  reconcile  the  conflicting  testimony 
of  authors,  we  must  take  it  that  the  name,  Magadis, 
besides  applying  specifically  to  this  large  instrument  of 
20  strings,  or  rather  of  10  strings  bridged,  which  we 
have  just  described,  was  also  applied  as  a  general 
term  to  any  stringed  instrument,  whose  strings  were 
bridged  after  its  pattern.  In  this  way  its  two  smaller 
varieties,  the  Pectis,  which  we  have  mentioned,  and 
the  Barbitos,  could  each  be  called  a  Magadis,  although 
they  presented  differences  in  their  shape  and  in  the 
number  of  their  strings  to  the  Magadis  Proper.  And 
in  the  same  spirit,  the  term  [iaya§t&Lv  = "  to  play  d  la 
Magadis"  got  to  be  applied  generally  to  any  8ve 
playing,  even  though  it  were  of  two  instruments,  or  to 
Instrument  and  Voice  in  8ve,  or  more  generally  still, 
to  singing  in  8ve  without  the  accompaniment  of  an 
instrument  at  all.2  It  is  therefore  not  hard  to  assume 
'  Magadis  '  as  a  general  term  for  any  stringed  instrument, 
whose  strings  were  bridged  after  the  Magadis  pattern, 
and  he  that  will  make  this  assumption,  will  find  that 


1  If  I  may  trust  my  memory  it  is  in  the  Griechische  Saal.      The  number 
marked  in  a  catalogue  I  have  is  462,,  but  on  that  point  I  cannot  be  sure. 

2  See  Bockh's  Excursus  on  fUtya$t%UV  in  his  Pindaric  Metres,  cf.  also 
Aristotle's  3Qth  Problem. 
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the   apparent    contradictions    in    Athenaeus,   Philostratus 
&c.,   will  appear   no   contradictions   at   all. 

And  the  two  smaller  varieties  of  Magadis  were  the 
Pectis  and  the  Barbitos.1  And  the  Pectis  was  the 
invention  of  Sappho,  and  the  Barbitos  was  the  instru- 
ment of  Anacreon — the  Pectis,  the  woman's  instrument, 
the  Barbitos,  the  man's ;  the  Pectis,  high  (vi//ijX«) — in//rjAac 
atcovwv  TrrjKTt'Soe,  the  Barbitos,  low,  as  its  name  implies, 
fiapv-fUToe,  deep-stringed.2  The  Pectis  was  Sr^opSoe,  that 
is,  it  had  its  strings  in  octaves,  as  we  may  otherwise 
know,  since  avncnraaTa  re,  says  Sophocles,  AuSfjc  c^vjuvct 
TTTjKTtSoe  (Tvjx.°P^a-  And  the  Barbitos  was  similarly 
constructed,  since  its  strings  are  always  reckoned  as  10, 
but  in  Anacreon's  hand  on  the  Vases  they  are  only 
5  in  number ;  but  5  strings  with  the  Magadis  bridge 
would  make  10  strings,3  for  each  string  would  give 
itself  and  its  8ve.  And  if  the  Barbitos  had  10 
strings,  we  must  imagine  the  Pectis  to  have  had  10 
strings  in  like  manner,  that  is  to  say,  5  strings  bridged. 
And  we  will  set  down  the  { high '  Pectis  as  having 
had  the  upper  tetrachord  of  a  Mode  with  the  Enhar- 


i  The  Barbitos,  we  are  expressly  told,  was  made  on  the  model  of  the  Pectis. 
Athenaeus.  635.  D. 

2  The  writer  had  also  thought  of  jSapu/Saroe.  cf.  ^X/jSaroc 
&c.,  from  jSat'vw,  but  he  imagines  fiapvfjuroQ  is  much  the 
better  of  the  two.  Here  we  have  the  ordinary  ^Eolic 
change  of  /j.  into  j3.  Cf.  /.t^/Bpac,  ^Eol.  /3e/i/3/oae.  Cf.  also 
in  ordinary  Greek,  juoAav.  jSXwo-Kw.  ]3AoW/ca>  being  contracted 
from  /3oAwo-K:w  or  /joXwa/cw.  And  indeed  we  have  the  actual 
form  fiapv[j.iTov  (sub.  opyavov)  in  Julius  Pollux  IV.  59. 
although  he  does  not  identify  it  with  the  Barbitos. 

3  In  some  cases,  I  imagine,  in  these  small  instruments  the  bridge  was 
sometimes  dispensed  with,  and  the  strings  turned  down  sharp  against  the 
edge  of  the  frame.  The  slightest  turn  would  be  sufficient. 
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monic  Demitone,  and  the  Barbitos  as  having  had  the 
lower  tetrachord  of  a  Mode  with  the  Enharmonic 
Demitone.  And  since  we  are  no  longer  straightened  for 
room,  as  we  were  with  the  Great  Magadis  of  20  strings, 
when  we  had  to  be  cautious  lest  we  might  infringe  the 
limits  of  the  Greek  System  "with  our  strings,  but  now 
with  10  strings  we  have  no  such  difficulty — we  are 
therefore  at  liberty  to  choose  our  Mode.  And  if  the 
inventress  of  the  Pectis  was  also  the  introducer  of  the 
Mixolydian  Mode,  we  shall  do  no  wrong  to  surmise 
that  her  Instrument  was  tuned  in  her  Mode.  So  we 
will  express  the  Pectis  and  the  Barbitos  both  in  the 
Mixolydian  mode,  and  their  strings  in  8ves  thus: — 

THE  PECTIS. 


3- 


3 


THE  BARBITOS. 


Now  we  may  well  admire  what  style  of  accompani- 
ment these  instruments  played  to  the  Voice.  Was  it 
still  above  the  song,  as  in  the  days  of  Archilochus?  in 
which  case,  a  woman  accompanying  herself  on  the  Pectis 
must  needs  have  played  an  accompaniment  both  above 
her  voice  and  below  it,  for  her  voice  travelling  (in  the 
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Mixolydian   Mode)    from    T—  to 


it  is  plain  that  the  Treble  notes  of  the  Pectis  would 
range  from  a  4th  to  a  2nd  above,  fnot  speaking  of  the 
unison  on  a),  and  the  Bass  notes  from  a  5th  to  a  7th 
below.  And  with  a  man  on  the  Barbitos  the  case  would 
be  the  same,  and  there  would  be  intervals  above  and 
intervals  below  in  like  manner. 

Was  this  then  still  the  method  of  accompaniment,  or 
since  this  style  would  continually  produce  intervals  that 
were  distasteful  to  Greek  ears,  for  it  would  produce  not 
only  /ths  in  the  lower  part,  but  6ths  too,  whenever 
the  upper  string  was  at  a  3rd  above  the  voice,  must 
we  not  imagine  a  reversion  to  the  Terpandrian  style  of 
Accompaniment  with  these  new  instruments,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  Voice  was  now  accompanied  not  only 
note  for  note,  but  by  the  8ve  of  the  note  as  well.  This 
indeed  seems  more  probable,  and  it  is  easier  to  imagine 
the  singer  on  ordinary  occasions  confining  his  voice 
within  the  limits  of  a  Tetrachord,  and  accompanying 
himself  fluently  in  8ves,  than  to  imagine  him  spending 
the  excessive  pains  which  would  be  necessary  in  the 
Archilochean  style  of  accompaniment,  if  all  the 
obnoxious  intervals,  that  bid  fair  to  occur  at  every 
step,  were  successfully  to  be  weeded  out  from  the  8ve 
strings.  And  then  this  Octave  accompaniment  was 
the  essence  of  "  Magadising,"  and  these  two  instru- 
ments, the  Pectis  and  the  Barbitos,  were  essentially 
Magadises,  certainly  in  their  make,  and  most  probably 
in  their  use.  So  that  we  will  prefer  to  assume  that 
the  latter  style  of  accompaniment  was  the  vogue  now 
rather  than  the  former,  and  we  will  see  in  it  a  further 
illustration  of  the  same  Renaissance  or  revival  of  the 
Antique,  which  brought  the  Enharmonic  into  use  again. 
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But  the  Pectis  and  the  Barbitos  may  have  sufficed 
the  singer  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  their  limited 
compass  must  have  laid  restraint  on  the  voice,  and 
Pectis  and  Barbitos  players  could  all  play  the  Great 
Magadis  when  occasion  required,  and  doubtless  used  it 
at  least  as  often  as  their  smaller  instruments.  It  is 
Anacreon  himself  that  says,  "  1  have  been  playing  the 
twenty-stringed  Magadis,  Leucaspis,  and  you  have  been 
growing  into  a  woman."  And  though  the  Pectis  and 
Barbitos  may  have  served  the  turn  of  solo  singers  on 
occasions,  the  Great  Magadis  was  invariably  used  to 
accompany  Choruses,1  its  high  8ve  going  with  the  boys 
or  women,  and  its  low  8ve  with  the  men.  And  perhaps 
the  quality  of  its  tone  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  this,  for  it  was  "  trumpet-toned  " — K£paro<^wvoc  says 
Telestes.  To  stand  against  a  chorus,  its  strings  must 
have  been  very  strong  and  thick,  much  thicker  than 
the  strings  of  the  old  Lyre,  and  certainly  they  were 
longer.  The  bridging,  if  nothing  else,  must  have  made 
this  lengthening  necessary.  The  Pectis  was  a  light 
instrument,  a  kind  of  lap  Magadis,  with  short  strings, 
since  it  was  high.  But  the  Barbitos,  again,  had  long 
strings,  agreeably  to  its  low  tone,  and  they  are  always 
represented  very  long  on  the  vases. 

So  these  new  instruments  with  the  bridge  in  the 
middle  supplanted  the  old  Lyre  in  the  Asiatic  cities 
of  Greece,  and  drove  it  clean  from  the  field.  And 
their  tone  was  richer,  and  doubled  to  make  it  richer 
still,  and  the  style  of  accompaniment  changed  with 
them,  and  the  style  of  playing  would  also  change 
For  the  action  of  the  hands  on  the  strings  would  be 
something  quite  new  and  different  to  what  it  used 
to  be,  now  that  there  was  a  cross  barrier  right  across 


I    Except  choruses  of  women  alone,  when  the  Pectis  seems  chiefly  to  hare  ' 
been  used. 
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the     middle    of    them  ;     and    the   play  of  the   hand    in 

this   partitioned   space   would   be    peculiar    and  unique. 

And    Telestes,    the    poet,    watching    the   action  of    the 

left    hand    on     a    Magadis,    has    converted     it  into    a 
pretty   simile,   for   he  says  :  — 

aXXoe  §'  aXXav  K\ayyav  IELQ 


Iv  7T£vrap&€S({j   yop^av  a 


"//£  was  teasing  a  Magadis  into  life,  running  his  hand 
up  to  the  bridge  on  one  string,  and  down  again  on  the 
other,  like  a  racehorse  runs  up  to  its  goal-post,  turns  it, 
and  back  again'.' 

And  since  irtvrapctp>§M  is  used  here,  which  means  that 
there  were  five  strings  on  each  side  of  the  bridge,1 
Telestes  must  be  alluding  to  the  small  form  of  Magadis, 
not  to  the  Great  one  with  10  strings  on  each  side. 

This  was  the  strange  style  of  playing  that  Telestes 
remarked,  and  there  was  something  that  was  foreign 
to  the  Greek  idea  of  grace  and  ease  in  it.  And 
though  the  Magadis  gained  a  temporary  triumph  over 
the  Lyre  in  Asia  Minor,  it  never  took  root  in 
Greece  Proper  at  all,  but  was  always  regarded  as 
a  stranger  and  interloper.2  And  this  will  account  for 
its  comparative  rarity  in  works  of  Greek  Art.  It  is 
to  be  met  with  on  the  vases,  but  only  on  a  few  of 
them.  I  have  never  seen  it  on  a  sculpture,  nor  do 
I  imagine  it  was  ever  represented  in  the  round,  though 
it  may  have  been  in  bas-relief.  Even  on  the  vases 
it  was  not  en  regie  to  represent  a  god  with  a 
Magadis  in  his  hand,  and  when  Lesbothemis,  the 
sculptor,  sculptured  a  Muse  playing  the  Magadis  in 


1  pa/BSoc  poetically  for 

2  Cf.    Trrjjcric    St    Mouo-p  yavpiucra    fiapflapq,    and    other 


such  passages. 
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Mytilene,   there  was  general  remark  about  it  in  Greece. 

Now  I  will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
give  the  names  of  other  instruments,  that  appeared 
either  about  this  time,  or  not  long  after,  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.  Nor  can  we  say  whether  the 
wealthy  city  of  Sicyon,  or  Corinth,  or  the  traffic  of 
the  Cyclades,  or  these  same  ^Eolian  and  Ionian  cities 
that  we  have  hitherto  been  lingering  in,  were  the  doors 
by  which  they  effected  their  entry,  but  certain  it  is 
that  most  of  them  were  foreign,  but  where  there 
seems  a  doubt  in  favour  of  a  native  origin,  we  will 
give  it. 

And  first  there  was  the  Scindapsus.  And  it  was 
a  high  stringed  instrument1  to  accompany  women's 
voices,2  and  it  was  a  foreign  instrument,3  and  very 
possibly  first  appeared  in  Sicyon.4  And  in  shape  it 
was  not  unlike  the  Lyre,5  only  it  was  larger  than 
the  common  Greek  Lyre.6  And  it  had  a  willow 
frame,  which  made  it  very  light  to  hold.  And  this 
is  what  we  know  of  the  Scindapsus,  And  next  was 
the  Enneachordon.  And  the  Enneachordon  had  nine 
strings,  as  its  name  implies.  And  it  also  was  a  foreign 
instrument.7  And  next  was  the  Phoenix,  and  there 
was  a  variety  of  it  called  the  Lyrophcenix.8  And  the 
Phoenix  and  the  Lyrophcenix  were  plainly  the 


1  Correcting    6£utvO£    to    6?vrovoc,    which    seems    a   necessary 
correction,  for  we  are  told  in  the  same  line  that  it  was  made  of   willow, 
(lie  TTpOfiaXoio  rtruy/Atvoc),  and  it  is  odd  if  a  poet  would  describe  an 
instrument  as  made  of  one  kind  of  wood  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  and 
another  at  the  end,  first  of  beech,  then  of  willow. 

2  <navScn//oe  avrjXa»caroio  yvvatKOQ. 

3  £K0uAoe  (Aristoxenus). 

4  The  reason  which  leads   the  writer  to  believe  this  will  be  apparent 
hereafter. 

5  Xu/ooac-  6  fefyaf.  7  e/c^vAov  (Aristoxenus). 
8    Julius  Pollux.  IV.  59. 
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Phoenician  Lyre,1  re-introduced  as  a  novelty  from 
Phoenicia,  now  that  the  original  importation  had  in 
the  course  of  centuries  undergone  so  many  changes 
of  construction.  And  Ibycus,  the  poet,  has  the  credit 
of  introducing  the  Sambuca  at  this  period.2  And  the 
Sambuca  was  the  small  Egyptian  triangular  harp,  with 
which  we  are  already  acquainted.3  And  this  Sambuca 
became  notorious  in  later  times  as  the  instrument 
of  the  courtesans.  And  it  was  sometimes  confounded 
with  Sappho's  Pectis,  the  Pectis  indeed  being  called 
in  later  times  by  that  very  name,4  And  the  confusion 
probably  arose  from  their  similarity  in  pitch,  for  they 
were  both  high,5  possibly  from  a  similarity  in  timbre, 
and  because  they  were  used  almost  exclusively  by 
women,6  and  to  accompany  the  same  amorous  style 
of  song.7  Perhaps  the  Pectis  was  afterwards  deflected 
somewhat  into  the  triangular  shape,  but  this  we  cannot 
tell.8  And  then  there  was  the  Spadix,  and  the  Spadix 


1  vwb    Qoiv'iKuv  a/|0£0ae,    says    Athenaeus    too,    of  the 
Phoenix,  p.  637.     VTTO  Sv/owv  of  the  Lyrophoenix.  p.  175. 

2  Athenaeus.  p.  175. 

3  The  triangular -shape  of  the  Sambuca  is   a  question  that  has  often  been 
disputed,  but  I  will  bring  two  authorities  in  favour  of  the  view.       Isidore  of 
Seville  in  his  Origins.  III.  compares   it   to  the  letter  Delta,    A.      And   a 
better  proof  is  an  actual  figuring  of  the    Sambuca  in  the  Muse  Borbonico  in 
Naples.     It  is"the  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Hetaira.  Vase,  51.    It  is  also 
figured  in  Panoika's  Neapel's  Antike  Bildwerke,  340.     The  shape  is  quite 
triangular. 

4  Athenaeus,  p.  635. 

5  Like  the  v\//rjAa  TTTJ/CT/C  the  Sambuca  was  6%v<t>6oyyo£ 
(Athen.  633).      /zsra  7roXXr)c    6?urr?roe,  says   Aristides,  &« 
rrji'  jutKjOorrjra  rwv  ^o/oSwv  "  on    account  of    the  shortness 
of  the  strings,"  p.  101  in  Meibomius. 

6  Aristides  in  the  same  passage  makes  the  Sambuca  the  female  of  the  instru- 
ments ;  and  that  women  were  its  chief,  perhaps  only  players  is  notorious. 

7  ac  fK\v<rtv    TTtpiayet,  says    Aristides  of   the    Sambuca, 
where  cicXucnc  must  be  taken  not  in  its  musical  sense,  but 
as  /ULoXaKia. 

8  We  certainly  have  ^aA/xoTc  rptywvov  TTUKT&WV  some- 
where, but  this  may  be  a  confusion, 
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was  such  another — a  woman's  lyre,  and  had  the 
reputation  of  an  effeminate  instrument.1  And  there  was 
the  Epigoneion,  and  this  4was  a  great  lyre  of  many 
strings,  invented  by  Epigonus  of  Sicyon,  but  how  the 
strings  were  arranged  we  cannot  certainly  tell.2  And 
the  Simicium  was  also  a  great  lyre  of  many  strings, 
but  not  so  many  as  the  Epigoneion  had.3  And  then 
there  was  the  Nablas,4  and  the  Ascarum,5  and  the 
Pentachordon,  which  came  from  Scythia,6  and  the 
Pelex,  which  looks  like  an  indigenous  production.?  And 
the  Psithyra  was  introduced  at  this  time  from  Libya,8 
and  the  Monochordon,  or  one-stringed  lute,  from 
Arabia  ;9  and  among  the  rest  that  came  floating  in, 
what  should  turn  up  but  the  Primeval  Bin  or  Kin, 
with  the  identical  4  strings,  just  as  we  left  it  ages 
ago,  and  it  was  known  by  its  Assyrian  name  of 
Pandura,10  And  the  Bin  now  appears  in  Greece. 
And  all  sorts  of  strange  stones  were  on  foot  about 
this  funny  old  instrument,  among  others  that  it  had 


1  Julius  Pollux,  IV.  59. 

2  Julius  Poll.,  IV.  59.    Athenseus,    185.    The  term,  ifsaXri'ipiov,  which 
is  bad  Greek,  or  if  found,  only  in  very  late  writers,  is  applied  by  A  thenaeus 
to  this  Epigoneion.  Wherever  we  find  i^aXn'ipiov  in  such  authors,  we  are  best 
to  treat  it  as  a  general  term  =  '  any  stringed  instrument  that  is  plucked  by  the 
fingers  instead  of  being  struck  by  the  plectrum,'  and  not  as  any  specific  instru- 
ment at  all.     This  will  reconcile  nearly  all  the  contradictions.     Westphal  has 
well  brought  this  out  in  his  remarks  on  the  verb  \fjo\\tiv  in  his  Geschichte. 
And  why  the  Epigoneion  was  singled  out  afterwards  most  particularly  to  be  a 
\pa\Tiipiov  was  this,  that  Epigonus  was  the  first  man  who  dispensed  with 
the  use  of  the  plectrum  in  these  large  instruments,  and  plucked  them  with 
both  hands.    Athen.  loc.  cit.    If  the  Epigoneion  was  a  form  of  Magadis,  as  I 
imagine,  there  was  good  reason  why  his  innovation  should  attract  comment. 

3  Jul.  Poll.  IV.  SQ. 

4  Jul.  Poll.  IV.  61.      A  Phoenician  instrument.      Sophocles  calls  it  the 
Sidonian  Nablas. 

5  Jul.  Poll.  loc.  cit. 

6  Jul.  Poll.,  IV.  60.  7    Ib.  61.  8      Ib.  60.  9    Ib. 

10    Ib.  Julius  Pollux  makes  it  have  3  strings,  which  would  point  to  a  still 
more  ancient  form.  cf.  Vol.  I.  p— ,  but  it  is  rtrpaoSos  in  Athen^us, 
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been  made  by  the  Pigmies,  who  lived  on  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  out  of  the  laurel  that  grows  there.1  This 
was  the  tradition  about  that  ancient  instrument  of  our 
race,  that  it  owed  its  creation  to  '  that  small  infantry 
warred  on  by  cranes.'  And  next  there  was  the 
Trigonus,  and  also  the  Heptagonon,  Jx>th  of  foreign 
origin  and  foreign  shape.2  And  if  we  add  to  these  the 
Sambuca  and  the  Clepsiambus,  which  Archilochus  had 
introduced  in  earlier  times,  we  shall  have  exhausted 
the  list  of  stringed  instruments  that  were  now  introduced 
into  Greece.  But  the  lambuca  had  degenerated  sadly 
from  its  old  prestige,  for  it  soon  began  to  be  classed 
with  the  other  foreign  instruments,  all  of  which  had  a 
more  or  less  questionable  reputation,  and  it  got  to  be 
used  along  with  the  Trigonus  by  fj.oi\oi,  who  went 
about  serenading  women  at  nights.  And  that  is  what 
gave  it  its  bad  name.3 

Now  the  Trigonus  and  the  Heptagonon  and  the 
Sambuca,  besides  being  foreign  instruments,  had  also  a 
foreign  shape,  for  the  Trigonus  and  the  Sambuca  were 
triangular,  and  the  Heptagonon  was  seven-sided,  being 
shaped  like  a  polygon  in  Euclid.  But  all  the  rest  of 
these  foreign  instruments  had  been  assimilated  more  or 
less  closely  to  the  shape  of  the  national  Lyre,4  if  indeed 
they  did  not  resemble  it  to  begin  with,  as  the  Phoenix 
and  Lyrophoenix  certainly  would.  For  the  Lyre  was 
the  king  and  sovereign  in  Greece,  and  despite  this 
crowd  of  interlopers  it  yet  held  its  own,  and  they  all 


1  Athenaeus,  p.  184. 

2  Aristotle,     Polit.     VIII.    6.    fK(f>v\a     opyava    Aristoxenus     calls 
Trigonuses  at  any  rate,  and  the  Heptagonon  is  still  more  un-Greek  in  form. 

tvpt     fj.oi^o'i^      aaayxar'     £KKaAa<T0at 

T£   icai  r/orywvov.      Athenaeus  p.  638. 
4    With  one  or  two  exceptions,  as  the  Ascarura  and  Psithyra, 
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soon  again  had  to  give  way  to  it,  and  acknowledge  its 
absolute  dominion.  It  was  only  in  Lesbos  and  the 
Asiatic  cities  that  they  made  any  head  against  it ;  in 
Greece  Proper,  their  role  was  limited  to  the  inferior  and 
lighter  styles  of  song,  and  all  the  higher  forms  of 
musical  art  were  from  first  to  last  entrusted  to  the 
Lyre.  Its  shape  had  not  altered  nor  had  its  strings 
been  increased  since  the  time  of  Terpander.  The  old 
gap  between  B  and  D  still  remained  :  it  had  not  been 
filled  up  even  in  Pindar's  time.  And  we  may  well 
admire  how  two  distinct  styles  of  music  must  have 
existed  side  by  side  in  Greece  now — the  national  Greek 
style,  with  its  scale  of  7  notes  with  a  note  wanting 
between  the  5th  and  6th — this  national  Greek  style  on 
one  hand,  expounded  by  the  Lyre,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  foreign  style,  with  its  scale  of  twenty  notes, 
expounded  par  excellence  by  the  Magadises.1  The  only 
compliance  which  the  Lyre  had  given  to  the  tendency 
of  innovation,  was  in  the  adoption  of  the  plectrum  to 
strike  its  strings  with.  This  it  accepted  from  the 
Magadises,  and  also  the  manner  of  using  the  plectrum. 
That  is  to  say,  the  lyre-players  held  their  plectrum  in 
their  right  hand,  but  used  their  naked  fingers  with  their 


I  See  a  most  suggestive  contrast  in  Aristides  Quinctilianus,  p.  101,  where 
the  Lyre  is  called  the  Masculine  instrument,  and  the  Sambuca,  which  by 
Aristides'  time  might  well  represent  the  Magadises  and  other  foreigners,  is  the 
type  of  the  Feminine.  The  Lyre,  deep  and  harsh  (Tr)v  TToXXrjv  /Bapurrjra 
KOI  T/oaxvrrjra)  :  the  Sambuca,  high  and  sweet.  These  latter  are  the 
instruments  that  TT/OOC  r)$ovrjv  avvrttvovGi  rote  aicovovm  rwv 
Xpw^'ywv.  ^  To  use  Aristotle's  words,  and  Stovrai  \tipovp- 
yiKYiz  £7nar///ZT)e.  He  condemns  them,  and  so  does  Plato,  and  all  the 
supporters  of  the  true  Greek  music,  of  which  the  Lyre  was  the  representative. 
And  the  more  one's  acquaintance  extends  with  Greek  music,  the  more  evidence 
does  one  find  of  the  existence  of  these  two  styles,  the  national  and  the  foreign, 
and  the  double  treatment  which  is  therefore  forced  upon  a  writer,  and  which 
necessitates  not  only  a  double  treatment  in  the  Instrumental  portion  itself, 
but  also  extends  to  other  things,  e.g.,  scales,  &c.,  cannot  but  be  productive  of 
a  certain  confusion,  which  it  is  hard  in  all  cases  to  avoid, 
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left.  For  both  hands  were  used  in  playing  the  lyre1 — 
although  there  were  no  octaves  to  play,  yet  both  were 
used.  And  probably  the  plectrum  was  used  to  strike 
the  higher  and  tighter  strings,  just  as  it  was  to  strike 
the  higher  8ve  in  the  Magadis,  and  bring  out  the 
tone  smarter,  and  the  left  was  used  to  strike  the 
lower  strings,  which  were  in  less  tension,  and  therefore 
easier  for  the  hand  to  play.  And  the  right  hand 
with  its  plectrum  moved  on  one  side  of  the  instrument, 
and  the  left  hand  was  on  the  other  side.  And  the 
Lyre  itself  was  held  resting  on  the  left  shoulder, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  traditional  way  of 
holding  stringed  instruments  since  the  times  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  is  still  the  shoulder  on  which 
the  modern  harp  rests  to-day. 

And  since  the  Lyre  has  so  glorious  a  race  to  run, 
for  we  have  yet  only  seen  it  in  its  childhood,  and 
for  some  time  back  indeed  it  has  been  under  a 
cloud  in  those  Asiatic  cities  where  we  have  been 
lingering,  but  we  are  now  approaching  Greece  itself 
and  the  realms  of  its  glory,  and  in  many  noble 
scenes  shall  we  see  it  before  our  course  is  ended — 
but  since  the  Lyre  has  so  glorious  a  race  to  run, 
and  young  Apollo  played  it,  we  may  well  pause  to 
describe  it  minutely,  and  relate  with  care  its  every  part 
of  it.  And  now  then  we  will  preside  at  its  making. 
And  Hermes  walking  by  the  sea  shore  found  a 
tortoise,  and  he  killed  it,  and  made  the  shell  empty. 
And  then  he  turned  to  some  reeds  that  were  growing 
near,  and  cut  pieces  off  them,  all  of  a  length,  and  he 


i  I  need  not  specify  particular  vases  for  this,  which  is  apparent  on  all. 
And  cf.  the  admirable  remarks  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  on  the  subject,  I.  246, 
quoting  Ptolemy  (Harmonics,  II.  12)  and  Plato, 

M 
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drilled  holes  in .  the  tortoise-shell,  and  put  these  pieces  of 
reed  through  there,  pushing  them  into  the  body  of  the 
shell,  for  they  were  to  serve  as  blocks  to  take  off  the 
strain  from  the  shell.  And  then  he  covered  the  shell 
with  a  piece  of  bull's  hide,  and  got  two  horns,  and 
fastened  them  to  one  end  of  the  shell,  one  horn  on 
each  side.  And  then  he  took  a  piece  of  wood  to  be  a 
crosspiece,  and  fixed  it  crossways  from  the  tip  of  one 
horn  to  the  tip  of  the  other.  And  then  he  got  7 
strings  of  gut,  and  tied  them  to  the  crosspiece,  and  the 
other  ends  he  fastened  at  the  bottom  of  the  shell. 

In  after  times  some  additions  were  made  to  this 
form,  and  one  or  two  variations.  And  the  additions 
were  pegs  (KoXAoTrtc)  in  the  crosspiece,  to  fasten  the 
strings  to ;  and  a  bridge  (jucry#e),  to  prevent  the  strings 
touching  the  shell ;  and  two  sound-holes  (i^aa)1  cut  in 
the  shell,  in  order  to  add  to  its  resonance.  And  the 
variations  were  in  the  materials  of  which  the  body  of 
the  instrument  was  made,  for  sometimes  it  was  made 
of  wood.3 

And  the  Greek  names  for  the  various  parts  of  the 
Lyre  we  have  described  above  were  as  follows :  the 
Strings — vtvpal,  ^oyoSm,  Xtva,  ^uirot,  rovot ;  ^  the  Horns,  which 
were  also  called  Arms — 7rrjx«*>  K£/oara;  the  Cross-piece 
— Zvyov ;  the  Pegs — KoAXoTrc e ;  and  there  was  also 
a  key  to  screw  the  pegs  round  with,  when  they  wanted 
tuning,  not  unlike  perhaps  our  tuning-hammer — 
;4  the  Bridge — fiaya^ ;  the  Belly  of  the  frame 


1  This  is  a  conjectural  emendation  on  Julius  Pollux'  TTTJ^ ta,  which  merely 
owe  its  TT  to  the  7TT/X£t£  that  occurs  a  moment  before. 

2  Jamblichus.  Vita  Pythagoras,  118. 

3  The  strings  of  the  Lyre  were  all  of  the  same  length ;   and  height  and 
depth  were  procured  by  variations  in  their  thickness.    Porphyry  ad  Ptol. 

4  According  to  Jamblichus  (Vit.  Pyth.  XXVI.)  vo/oSorovov  would  be 
rather  the  neck  or  crosspiece  of  the  Lyre, 
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— X«Xue»  -%t\wvr],  and  was  still  called  xf'^c,  or  "  the  tortoise- 
shell,"  even  when  it  was  made  of  wood ;  the  Sound 
holes — i)ytia ;  the  little  blocks  or  props  inside  the 
shell  to  carry  off  the  strain — Sova/ctc,  because  they  were 
little  stumps  of  reed.  These  are  the  £ova£  v-rroXvpioz 
which  the  Frogs  in  Aristophanes  croak  about,  for  they 
boast  of  their  great  kindness  to  Apollo  in  letting  the 
reeds  grow  in  their  marshes,  of  which  he  had  the 
blocks  of  his  Lyre  made,1 

Now  then  these  are  the  names  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  Lyre,  and  the  name  of  the  complete  instru- 
ment was  Avjoa,  as  we  know.  But  it  also  had  other 
names,  in  this  way; — 

Epic KiOap 

^Eolic,  Doric,  Attic       Xvpa 

General  Poetic 

Later  Poetry  and  the  Latins  ...  x&v£>  chelys,  testudo, 

And  <j>6pituyZ  is  plainly  from  ^Ipw,  and  means  "the 
portable  instrument."3  And  the  name  given  to  the 
playing  of  the  Lyre  was  ^aXXav,  of  the  left  hand, 
which  plucked  the  strings — but  rarely  used,  for  ^aXXetv 
was  applied  properly  to  instruments  which  were  played 
without  a  plectrum  in  either  hand  at  all — and  KptKtiv, 
of  the  right  hand,  which  used  the  plectrum.  And 
KpEKuv  was  indeed  the  general  term  that  was  used 
for  Lyre-playing,  unless  the  distinction  of  the  hands 
was  to  be  brought  out.  And  over  and  above,  the 


o   6  fyopjJLiK.T(ig  ' 
Sovaicoe  ov  VTroXvptov 

EV  Xtjuvatc  Tp£(j)(jt).     Frogs  231. 
In    the    disputed    points  of  the  Lyre's    construction   I   shall   be    found  to 
have    followed    the  opinion    of    Westphal,    whose    admirable    and     lucid 
exposition      in     his    Geschicfite    p.    87     sq.    deserves    the    admiration    of 
scholars. 
2    WestphaPs  Qeschichte.  p.  90.  3    Ib, 
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general  term,  Xupt&tv,  which  included  both.  And  we 
may  well  notice  how  these  terms  that  I  have  mentioned 
were  some  of  them  taken  from  weaving.  For  Kptxeiv 
meant  either  to  fling  the  woof  through  the  warp  by 
means  of  the  shuttle  (K^KIC),  or  to  strike  the  strings 
of  the  lyre  with  the  irXrJKTpov.  And  the  threads  of 
the  loom  were  called  /ufroc,  and  the  same  name  was 
applied  to  the  strings  of  the  lyre.  And  the  pegs  on 
the  cross-piece  (icoAXoTrte)  were  afterwards  called  by  the 
same  name  as  the  pegs  or  spools,  round  which  the 
threads  of  the  warp  were  wound,  for  they  were  called 
Tnjvm  ("  bobbins.")1 

And  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Lyre  was  a  cross,  so  to 
speak,  between  the  Aryan  Lute  and  the  Semitic  Lyre. 
For  it  was  plainly  a  compromise  between  the  two  forms. 
For  the  frame  of  the  Aryan  lute  lay  behind  the 
strings^  all  the  way  up ;  but  the  frame  of  the  Semitic 
Lyre  was  all  cut  out  behind  the  strings,  and  was  indeed 
but  a  skeleton  frame,  of  the  harp  style  rather,  and  the 
strings  were  strung  from  rim  to  rim.  And  in  the  Lyre, 
the  frame  ran  part  of  the  way  up  behind  the  strings, 
but  the  rest  was  a  skeleton  frame.  And  thus  it  was 
plainly  a  union  of  the  two  forms.  And  this  will  best 
be  shown  by  an  engraving  of  the  Lyre.  And  here  is 
the  Lyre  : — 


1  See  in  Julius  Pollux.  IV.  61. 

2  This  is  figured  from  Westphal, 
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And  having  said  that  the  Lyre  reigned  supreme  in 
Greece  itself, — if  we  had  gone  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  land  at  this  time,  from  Thrace  or  Epirus 
in  the  north  to  the  island  of  Cythera  at  the  south 
of  the  Peloponnese,  we  should  have  found  the  Lyre, 
with  its  chaste  and  severe  style  of  simplicity,  holding 
undoubted  lordship  over  every  other  form  of  instrument, 
and  the  foreign  ones  particularly  in  little  esteem. 
And  in  this  way  the  Lyre  may  well  be  described  as 
the  sovereign  monarch  of  the  music.  But  there  was 
one  Greek  city,  and  only  one,  which  was  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  And  that  was  the  luxurious  city 
of  Sicyon,  where  -the  women  were  the  handsomest  in 
all  Greece.  And  here  was  the  worship  of  Aphrodite 
celebrated  to  perfection,  coming  hot  from  Phoenicia, 
and  Aphrodite  was  worshipped  in  Sicyon  under  the 
licentious  symbol  of  the  dove.1  And  the  Magadis  had 
attained  a  popularity  here,2  unknown  elsewhere  except 
in  Lesbos,  and  here  had  Epigonus  been  naturalised, 
who  had  made  the  Epigoneion,  of  many  strings, 
which  was  probably  a  form  of  Magadis.  And  Sicyon, 
the  mart  of  Asiatic  merchandise,  and  the  Sicyonians, 
accustomed  to  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  their  merchant 
princes,  could  not  be  content  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  Lyre,  nor  with  the  smallness  of  its  tone,  for  the 
Lyre  had  a  clipped,  quilly  tone,  not  unlike  our 
Mandolin,  which  may  still  be  heard  in  the  Xvpa  of 
the  modern  Greeks,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  a 
countryman  of  Sophocles.  And  a  form  of  Lyre 
had  been  introduced  at  an  early  time  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnese from  Asia,3  which  had  a  slight  difference  of 


i    This  was  the  exact  Assyrian  form.  2    Athenseus.  p.  636. 

3  By  Cepion  the  pupil  of  Terpander.  It  was  called  the  Asiatic  instru- 
ment. (Plut.  De  Musica.  6.)  This  seems  the  place  to  remark  that  the 
author  has  not  hesitated  to  repudiate  very  many  of  the  inventions  which 
were  attributed  by  the  Greeks  to  Terpander,  which  if  we  admitted  them  all, 
the  whole  history  of  Music  might  be  wrapped  up  in  his  personality. 
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shape  from  the  ordinary  lyre,  whereby  the  resonance 
of  the  strings  had  been  somewhat  increased.  And 
this  variety  of  lyre,  which  was  called  the  Cithara,  I 
have  not  mentioned  before,  because  I  intended  to 
speak  about  it  here.  And  the  horns  were  broader  in 
it,  and  hollowed  to  act  as  sound-boards,  and  the  belly 
of  the  instrument  was  larger  and  broader.  And  these 
were  the  only  differences.  And  it  is  plain  that  these 
two  variations  were  introduced  for  no  other  object 
than  to  increase  the  resonance  of  the  strings.  But 
another  and  greater  result  than  this  was  not  long 
of  following.  For  the  sonorous  and  resounding  strings 
would  enter  into  rivalry  with  the  voice,  and  at  last 
the  idea  of  playing  them  by  themselves  came,  and 
leaving  the  voice  part  out ;  and  solo  instrumental 
playing,  which  was  essentially  Asiatic,  and  thoroughly 
anti-Greek — for  the  Lyre  from  first  to  last  was  never 
used  but  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice — grew 
up  as  the  legitimate  child  of  the  Cithara.  And  so 
while  the  players  on  the  Lyre  were  called  Xup^cW, 
(Av/oa  &  ty'Sr}),  which  means  "  singers  to  the  lyre,"  the 
players  on  the  Cithara  were  called  KtOapiarai,  that  is, 
'performers  on  the  cithara.'  Now  whether  the  Cithara 
did  not  come  to  Greece  to  begin  with  as  a  solo 
instrument,  may  well  admit  conjecture. 

Cithara  playing  did  not  make  much  way  at  first, 
for  there  was  something  in  it  opposed  to  the  Greek 
spirit,  nor  did  it  make  much  headway  in  Greece, 
until  it  was  taken  up  by  the  luxurious  city  of 
Sicyon.  And  what  the  Sicyonians  did  for  the  Cithara 
was  this :  they  made  its  strings  much  longer,  and 
gave  it  a  magnificent  (ei/oyicoff)  tone.1  And  Lysander, 


1    Athenseus,  637. 
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the  Sicyonian,  has  the  credit  of  doing  this.  And  then 
as  it  stood  out  so  finely  in  its  solo,  they  conceived 
the  idea  of  treating  it  as  if  it  had  been  a  man- 
singer  singing.  For  they  used  other  instruments  to 
accompany  its  glorious  solo,  accompanying  it  ( above 
the  song,'  and  sometimes  they  used  the  Flute  to 
accompany  it,1  and  sometimes  the  lambuca,  which 
was  thence  often  called  the  Pariambis,  because  it 
played  'alongside  of  the  Cithara.2  And  the  effect 
of  these  two  stringed  instruments  of  different  timbres 
playing  together  was  very  beautiful,  so  that  no  one 
but  could  admire  the  interlacing  of  the  strains.3  But 
it  was  the  Samians  who  gave  the  Cithara  its  Greek 
touch,  which  it  could  not  long  be  in  favour  without 
receiving.  For  Stesander,  the  Samian,  first  began  to 
sing  to  the  Cithara  as  men  sang  to  the  Lyre,  that  is  to 
say,  he  revived  the  early  style  which  it  first  had  before 
it  overarched  and  triumphed  over  the  voice,  or,  if  it 
were  from  the  first  a  solo  instrument,  as  we  indeed 
are  willing  to  imagine,  he  gave  it  the  Greek  touch, 
and  made  it  an  accompaniment  again.4  And  he  must 
have  had  a  noble  voice  himself  to  have  done  so,  for  the 
tone  of  the  Cithara  would  have  drowned  any  ordinary 
voice,  whence  when  this  style  of  Stesander's  came 
definitely  into  vogue,  as  it  afterwards  did,  it  was  only 
great  virtuosos  and  the  best  singers  who  dare  venture 
on  it,  and  the  Lyre  remained  to  the  last  the  instrument 
of  the  multitude. 


1  Ib.  Another  reason  was  to  enrich  the  sound.  Id.  638. 

2  Julius  Pollux  identifies  the  lambuca  and  the  Pariambis,  so  I  imagine 
the  Pariambis  was  the  name  it  had  when  it  accompanied  the  Cithara. 

3  KOL   vTrauAa   afyLV  cro^o?  KiOapq 


a     t  jvyati    TTVKLVUV    Kp  ty  /m 
4    Athen.  638. 
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This  then  is  what  the  Sicyonians  did  for  the  Cithara, 
how  they  increased  the  sonorousness  of  its  strings,  and 
accompanied  its  solo  by  other  instruments.  And  the 
Samians  on  the  other  hand  used  it  to  be  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  voice.  So  now  there  were  two  styles 
of  Cithara  Music,  and  the  first  style  was  the  Citharistic 
or  Solo  Cithara  Style,  and  the  second  was  the 
Citharoedic  or  Cithara  in  Accompaniment  (iciOapa  &  <$>&}), 
and  this  was  the  style  of  Stesander  the  Samian. 

Now  then  I  will  give  engravings  of  the  Cithara  and 
the  Lyre,  to  show  off  the  difference  between  them  : — 


And  the  figure  on  the  left  is  the  Cithara,  and  the 
figure  on  the  right  is  the  Lyre.  And  all  those  horns 
in  the  cithara  are  hollow,  and  what  sonorousness  they 
would  give  to  the  strings !  And  so  would  that  broad 
hollow  belly  of  the  instrument.  That  would  also  give 
sonorousness.  And  the  horns  of  the  cithara,  they  were 
so  broad  and  big,  were  now  called  not  horns  but 
'  arms '  (ay/cwvec).  And  the  cithara  is  in  shape  like 
a  great  magnet,  as  we  may  see. 

And   the   Cithara   was   decked    out   with  carvings  and 
paint;2     it     was     one     of      Greece's    'sweetly     sounding 


1  This  is  Westphal's  figuring,  though  I  might  have  been  disposed  to 
represent  the  Cithara  in  the  common  form  it  appears  in  in  the  sculptures,  that 
is,  broader,  and  also  squarer  at  the  bottom. 

2  Westphal's  Geschichte  p.  89. 
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carvings.' J  And  the  Cithara  player  was  arrayed  in  a 
long  flowing  robe  ;2  and  crowned  with  a  garland  he 
stood  on  an  eminence  among  the  people,  and  sang 
his  beautiful  song.3  And  the  long  flowing  robe  was 
what  Arion  arrayed  himself  in,  when  he  was  told  to 
prepare  to  die,  having  to  cast  himself  in  the  sea  in 
order  to  escape  the  malice  of  the  sailors.  And 
arraying  himself  in  his  long  flowing  robe,  and  with 
his  cithara  in  his  hand,  he  stood  on  the  poop,  and 
sang  the  Orthian  song.  And  even  those  sailors 
retired  awhile  to  hear  him,  for  he  was  the  finest 
cithara  singer  in  the  world. 

So  then  the  Cithara  was  the  instrument  of  the  great 
and  splendid  singers,  and  it  was  thus  the  instrument 
of  the  Agon  (the  musical  contests  at  the  Olympian, 
Pythian,  and  the  other  games).  But  on  all  other 
occasions  the  Lyre  was  nearly  universally  employed ; 
at  banquets,  revels,  at  the  gymnasiums,  in  domestic 
life ;  used  by  women,  boys,  and  men  alike.  The 
Lyre  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Heroes,  as  Achilles, 
Paris ;  often  played  by  girls  to  each  other  in  their 
chambers.  Also  '  bards  the  most  renowned  use  it — it 
is  the  instrument  of  Orpheus,  Thamyris,  Musceus. 
Also  in  the  hands  of  the  Gods.  Apollo,  as  Agonistic 
Citharced,  has  the  Cithara,  but  otherwise  he  has  the 
Lyre,  as  in  his  wanderings  among  the  Hyperboreans. 


1  TIL  T   tv  rEAArj(Ti  %6av   aSu/itAfj  (Sophocles). 

2  The  0-KEvi}. 

3  Der  Kitharaspieler  erscheint  stets  in  langherabwallenden  Prunkgewande 
der  agonistischen  Kitharoden ;  er  ist  bekranzt,  und  steht  auf  einem  erhohten 
Platze,  ihm  zur  Seite  ein  Kampfrichter,  und  eine  Nike  uberreicht  ihm  entweder 
vor  Beginn  des  Kampfes  die  Kithara  oder  nach  dem  Siege  den  Preis. 
Westphal's  Geschichte.  89,  90. 
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Artemis  has  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other : 
Satyrs,  Bacchantes,  generally  the  Lyre,  seldom  the 
Cithara :  Hermes,  Eros,  Dionysus,  the  Lyre. 

And  now  having  seen  how  the  chastity  of  the 
Greek  spirit  impressed  itself  on  the  Cithara,  and  taught 
it  to  range  its  beautiful  tones,  which  would  fain  have 
stood  alone,  beneath  the  tutelage  of  the  voice,  for 
though  Citharistic  still  continued,  it  was  much  eclipsed 
by  Citharcedic,  where  the  voice  sang,  and  the  cithara 
only  accompanied — and  having  seen  this,  we  have  now 
to  see  how  that  wonderful  whiteness  of  beauty,  the 
Greek  mind,  mastered  and  tamed  a  much  more  wilful 
instrument  than  the  Cithara,  and  an  instrument  that 
from  the  first  was  like  to  revolve  on  a  plane  of  its 
own,  for  the  mouth  that  should  have  sung  was  bound 
in  playing  it,  and  the  Voice  was  fettered  that  ought 
to  speak.  And  this  instrument  was  the  Flute.  And 
Olympus  coming  from  Phrygia  had  brought  the  Flute 
from  Phrygia  to  Greece.  And  he  played  beautiful 
elegies  and  dirges  on  his  flute.  And  his  flutes 
sighed  and  wept.  But  this  tenderness  of  passion 
must  not  long  be,  or  men  will  become  women  under 
it.  And  so  in  the  south  of  Greece,  in  the  Pelop- 
onnese  it  was,  and  in  the  district  of  Arcadia,  there 
came  a  reaction  against  the  flute-playing  of  Olympus, 
and  the  leader  of  it  was  Clonas  of  Tegea.  And 
some  say  indeed  that  the  style  of  Clonas  had  been 
anticipated  by  Ardalos  of  Trcezen,  and  that  this 
school  of  Grecian  flute-playing  was  in  being  before 
the  time  of  Olympus.  But  however  that  may  be, 
let  us  notice  how  these  flute  -  players  baffled  the 
enervating  tendencies  of  the  Flute.  And  they  did  it 
by  never  playing  without  a  singer  to  sing  beside 
them.  And  the  melting  nothings  of  the  Flute  were 
thus  tamed  and  taught  reason.  For  the  singer  sang 
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-his  words,  and  the  flute-player  accompanied  him— 
accompanying  him  above  the  song  (uTrauAwv),  as  the 
Lyre  did  the  Voice,  and  it  was  in  every  respect 
similar.  And  this  was  the  style  of  Greek  flute-playing 
— that  is  to  say,  never  the  flute  without  the  Voice — 
as  opposed  to  the  foreign  style  of  flute  -  playing, 
which  was  the  Solo  Flute.  And  the  Greek  style 
was  called  the  Aulcedic  (avAoe  &  tj>$rj),  and  the  foreign 
style,  Auletic,  in  which  there  was  no  ^S)),  or  'song'. 
Yet  we  may  suppose  that  there  were  Greek  repre- 
sentatives of  Auletic,  as  there  must  have  been,  since 
the  school  of  Olympus  made  so  profound  an  impression 
on  Greece.  There  were  Greek  flute-players  of  both 
styles,  but  the  Aulcedic  was  always  considered  the 
national  style,  and  was  held  in  most  esteem.  And 
there  was  another  foreign  style  of  flute  -  playing 
introduced  subsequently  to  that  Phrygian  style  of 
Olympus,  and  that  was  the  Lydian  style.  And  the 
Phrygian  style  was  the  style  of  grief,  but  the  Lydian 
style  was  the  style  of  love.  And  of  this  we  will 
speak  hereafter. 

Now  though  the  tradition  is,  that  the  true  Grecian 
style  of  flute-playing  was  never  known  without  the 
accompaniment  of  a  singer,  is  it  not  hard  to  imagine 
that  shepherds,  sitting  in  the  fields  on  an  idle  day, 
did  not  long  before  take  reeds  and  blow  into  them 
to  amuse  themselves  with  the  sound,  without  ever 
thinking  of  a  singer  to  accompany  them,  or  indeed 
of  chastity  of  flute-playing  at  all?  For  a  flute  is  so 
easy  to  make.  You  have  but  to  take  a  stalk  of  corn, 
and  squeeze  it  near  the  pulpy  end  till  it  splits  in  two, 
and  blow  in  it,  to  hear  the  tart  tiny  sound  coming  out 
of  your  little  hautboy,  for  it  is  a  hautboy  you  have 
made.  Or  if  you  would  make  a  simple  flute,  it  is  easier 
still,  for  any  empty  reed  and  blowing  over  the  top  will 
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give  you  a  flute.  Or  taking  many  empty  reeds,  and 
binding  them  together  as  they  did  with  beeswax  and 
thread,1  you  shall  have  a  syrinx— all,  instruments  such 
as  an  idler  would  invent,  sitting  alone  on  a  summer's 
day.  And  did  not  Pan,  '  whose  mighty  palace  roof  of 
boughs  doth  hang  from  jagged  trunks  and  over- 
shadoweth  Eternal  whispers,  glooms,  the  birth,  life 
death  Of  unseen  flowers  in  heavy  peacefulness '—was 
not  he  always  alone  who  invented  the  Syrinx  ?  So  that 
we  may  well  suppose  that  flutes  were  known  or  ever 
the  Aulcedic  was  thought  of,  and  that  shepherds  piped 
on  the  lawn  in  Greece,  as  they  did  in  other  lands, 
tossing  out  the  pretty  sounds  through  whole  solitary 
hours,  with  no  other  object  than  to  amuse  an  idle  ear. 

And  this  we  will  assume,  and  say  that  flutes  were 
played  in  Greece  in  earliest  times,  as  they  seem 
always  to  be  played,  that  is,  as  solo  instruments,  and 
that  when  they  obtained  a  substantial  footing  in  Art, 
then  but  not  till  then  they  were  used  in  constant 
company  of  the  voice,  in  the  style  of  the  Greek 
Aulcedic. 

And  now  since  we  know  how  to  make  these  little 
pipes,  we  will  say  we  know  how  to  make  pipes  on  the 
Hautboy  or  Double  Reed  principle,  for  this  little  split 
end  of  straw  is  the  same  double  reed  that  we  use  in 
our  hautboys ;  and  that  we  also  know  how  to  make 
pipes  on  the  Flute  principle,  for  the  obliquely  held 
Flute — its  tube  is  open  at  one  end,  and  the  breath 
passes  down  the  tube,  being  directed  in,  by  the  help 
of  the  lip,  at  right  angles.  But  in  the  Syrinx  it  does 
not  pass  down  the  tube,  but  only  beats  against  the 


S'    COTl    ffwO{]KTf]    KaXafJLLJV 

0ET<ra.     Julius  Pollux,  IV.  69. 
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top  of  it.  And  now  we  will  go  on  to  see  the  two 
other  Principles  on  which  pipes  may  be  made,  arid 
then  we  will  cast  our  eye  on  the  Greek  Pipes,  and 
try  and  see  to  which  of  the  principles  we  may  refer 
them.  And  the  two  other  principles  are  the  Single 
Reed  or  Clarionet  Principle,  and  the  Flageolet 
Principle.  And  you  can  make  a  little  Clarionet  out 
of  a  straw  in  this  way:  You  must  take  a  straw  that 
has  a  knot  at  one  end,  but  the  other  end  must  be  quite 
open.  And  with  your  penknife  cut  through  the  straw, 
cutting  it  an  inch  from  the  knot.  Then  turn  the 
blade  of  the  knife  flat,  and  pass  it  upwards  towards 
the  knot,  and  in  this  way  you  will  raise  a  long  strip 
of  the  straw,  and  this  strip  will  be  the  reed  or  tongue 
of  the  clarionet,  and  the  sound  will  be  produced  by 
the  breath  setting  this  reed  or  tongue  in  vibration,  as 
it  passes  over  it  into  the  pipe.1  And  this  is  the  Single 
Reed  or  Clarionet  Principle.  And  the  Flageolet 
Principle,  which  yet  remains  to  consider,  is  made  in  a 
different  way  altogether,  and  not  at  all  like  this,  for 
instead  of  cutting  below  your  knot,  you  shall  make  a 
thin  incision  through  it,  if  you  would  make  a  Flageolet, 
and  then  you  cut  a  hole  a  short  distance  down,  as  we 
see  in  penny  whistles,  which  slopes  to  a  sharp  edge 
inwards.  And  what  makes  the  sound  is  the  breath 
fluttering  against  that  sharp  edge.  And  this  is  the 
Flageolet  Principle.  And  it  is  the  softest  and 
sweetest  of  all  the  Pipes,  and  shares  the  honours  with 
the  Flute. 

And    now   how   shall   we    refer    our    Greek    Pipes    to 
one    or    other    of    these    Principles,   for    we    have   now 


i    Agreeably  to  the  directions  of  Professor  Tyndall,  quoted  in  Chappel's 
History  of  Music,  p.  260  sq. 
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Four  principles,  the  Double  Reed,  the  Single  Reed, 
the  Flageolet,  and  the  Flute  principles,  and  how  shall 
we  refer  our  Grecian  Pipes  to  one  or  other  of  these  ? 
And  it  is  plain  that  when  we  hear  of  a  soft  sweet  pipe, 
we  must  refer  it  to  the  Flageolet  or  the  Flute  principle, 
and  if  it  is  held  obliquely  it  will  be  a  Flute,  but  a 
Flageolet  if  it  is  held  straight  down.  And  thus  we 
may  say  that  the  Monaulos,  which  was  the  sweetest 
of  all  the '  pipes,  for  '  it  trilled  the  sweetest  melodies,'1 
and  was  the  nightingale  of  the  pipes,  if  we  may  take 
Sophocles'  word  for  it,  and  this  was  the  pipe  that  was 
played  at  marriages2 — and  since  the  Monaulos  was 
held  straight  down,  and  not  crossways,  we  know  that 
the  Monaulos  must  have  been  a  Flageolet,  which  is 
even  sweeter  than  a  Flute.  But  the  Photinx,  which 
was  held  obliquely  (TrAaymuAoe),3  was  therefore  the 
same  as  our  Flute,  and  it  was  held  in  precisely  the 
same  fashion,  that  is  to  say  with  the  foot  pointing  past 
the  right  shoulder  ('  ad  aurem  pertractum  dexteram! 
Apuleius).  But  the  Gingras  was  a  small  hautboy,  and  we 
know  it  in  this  way,  for  there  is  a  specimen  of  an  actual 
Gingras  in  existence,  and  it  was  found  in  an  Egyptian 
tomb,  like  Alcman's  poems  were,  and  it  has  the 
double  reed  mouthpiece  the  same  as  our  hautboy.4 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  Phrygian  Pipes,  that 


apjjLOviag  avafj.ivvpi%ei, 

2  ava\af3wv    uovavXov    r)v\ovv  rov  VJUEVCUOV.      Athenaeus. 
p.     176.   avXti    OE    JUovatAoe     JuaAfora    rov     yauriXiov.        Tul. 
Pollux.  IV.  75. 

3  Ken  rov   KaAov/ZEvov    (fx^riyya    ir\ayiav\ov.       Athen.    p. 
It  should  seem  that  7r\aytav\o£  is  more  a  general  term  for 
any  cross  flute,  as  opposed    to   the  fltite-a-bec. 

4  It  is  in  the  British  Museum.  W.  Chappell.  (History  of  Music  Vol.  I.) 
mentions  this  Gingras.  He  seems  to  think  that  it  is  rather  an  Egyptian  pipe. 
I  imagine,  however,  it  is  a  real  Gingras.  which  we  are  expressly  told  was 
an  auA(aKO£  (Jul.  Pol,  IV,  75.)  just  like  the  specimen  in  question, 
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gave  so  plaintive  and  mournful  a  tone?1  And  shall 
we  not  say  that  then  were  heard  for  the  first  time 
the  veiled  melancholy  notes  of  our  own  clarionet  ? 
And  these  were  the  Pipes  that  Olympus  played,  And 
there  were  deep  Phrygian  pipes  that  had  a  bell  at 
the  end,  just  as  ours  have,2  and  the  object  of  the 
bell  was  to  lengthen  the  column  of  air,  and  make 
them  deeper.3  And  these  would  be  clarionets  too,  but 
their  tone  would  be  that  of  our  lower  register,  while 
those  of  Olympus  would  be  nearer  the  middle 
register  ;4  unless  indeed  we  should  prefer  to  make  the 
deep  Phrygian  Pipes  of  the  low  hautboy  order,  as  the 
Corno  Inglese,  &c.,  which  may  well  be  done.  And 
the  Lydian  Pipes,  which  were  the  Pipes  of  Love,  to 
what  order  shall  we  refer  these?  And  we  will  say 
that  they  were  of  the  Flageolet  or  Flute  order.  And 
the  Lydians  were  so  fond  of  the  Syrinx. 

And  when  we  hear  of  pipers  keeping  their  mouth- 
pieces in  boxes — for  this  is  another  way  we  may  get 
at  the  character  of  the  pipe — we  shall  say  that  the 
the  pipes  that  these  men  played,  who  kept  their 
mouthpieces,  or  reeds,  we  would  rather  call  them,  in 
boxes,  were  of  the  Hautboy  order  of  pipe,  because 
the  double  reed,  which  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
Hautboy,  is  so  much  more  delicate  than  the  single 
reed  of  the  Clarionet,  and  all  Hautboy  players  are 
obliged  to  keep  their  reeds  in  boxes,  but  Clarionet 


i    Jul.  Pol.  IV.  75.  et  passim. 
2  Kfpae  Sc  rote  avXoTc  (sc.  rote  ^/oirytote)  avavtvov  7T|Oo<T£cm 

Julius  Pollux.  IV.  74. 

3  Porphyry  (Commentary  on  Ptolemy,  p.  217.  Wallis'  Edition)  says  that 
the  Phrygian  pipes  were  the  deepest  of  all  pipes. 

4  It  must  be  said  that  there  is  no  proof  of  this.    It  is  only  a  surmise., 
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players   only   cover   them   with   a   cap.1 

So  then  some  of  the  Greek  pipes,  and  fortunately 
the  principal  ones,  we  may  well  refer  to  one  or  other 
of  our  four  varieties,  but  there  are  many  pipes  that 
we  cannot  exactly  refer,  and  are  constrained  to  treat 
them  quite  generally,  and  say  that  they  certainly 
belonged  to  one  or  the  other  order  indeed,  but  we  can 
only  speculate  which.  Though  much  of  the  doubt 
that  hangs  over  them  may  be  cleared  if  we  are 
advised  how  many  of  the  terms  are  synonymous.  For 
just  as  we  talk  of  a  violin  as  a  fiddle,  or  a  bowed 
instrument,  or  a  stringed  instrument,  or  speak  of 
chamber  instruments,  still  meaning  violins,  or  call  a 
clarionet  the  boxwood  pipe,  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
hautboy,  which  is  not  made  of  boxwood  —  the  same 
ooseness  of  speaking  prevailed  among  the  Greeks,  the 
same  instruments  being  constantly  called  by  different 
names,  when  sometimes  the  material  it  was  made  of, 
and  sometimes  the  look  of  it,  or  the  shape  of  it,  or 
even  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  employed,  were 
variously  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  Thus  the 
Monaulos  was  also  called  the  Shepherd's  Pipe 


1  The  y\ucF(ra  answered  to  our  reed,  and  the  &vyoq  to 
our  mouthpiece — that  is,  where  the  reed  is  inserted.  They 
were  both  reeds  (Porphyry.  250.)  and  the  Seuyoc  was  as 
soft  and  pliable  as  the  yXwomi  (cf.  Id.  p.  252.)  We  must 
imagine  that  both  were  kept  with  equal  care.  Good 
y\b)ff(rai  were  TTVKVOL  KOL  Xcmi  KOI  6/*ctXat  (p.  250.  Porphyry)  ; 
good  &V71?  were  those  that  were  j3€|3/o€yf£l va  feat  TCI  TrtTrw/cora 
TO  o-t'aXov,  that  is,  they  improved  by  use.  (Ib.)  It  is  hard 
to  distinguish,  but  I  think  that  to  regard  the  -yXwovra  as 
the  reed,  and  the  £d)yoc  as  the  reed  of  attachment,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  which  connected  the  reed  with  the  stem  of 
the  pipe,  will  to  some  extent  meet  the  difficulty. 
2  Athenseus.  176, 
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or  the  KaAa^avArje,1  or  the  KaAtfjiuvoe.2  And  we  must  not 
think  that  we  have  here  four  different  pipes,  but  the 
same  pipe  only,  called  by  different  names.  And  the 
Syrinx  was  called  the  /oaTraravXrjc,  or  the  pawravX^g — 
that  is,  *  the  stitched  pipe,'3  because  it  was  made  of 
reeds  stitched  together  and  glued  with  beeswax.  And 
the  Common  Flute  (</>wrr/£.  ir\ajiav\og)  was  also 
called  the  Lotus  Pipe  (Aomvoe  ai/Aoc)4  in  the  same 
way,  because  it  was  often  made  of  Lotus  wood.  And 
the  Nablas  was  but  a  variety  of  the  Gingras,  or 
small  hautboy,  for  it  had  the  same  querulous  tone ; 5 
yet  when  it  was  made  of  ivory,  as  the  Phoenicians, 
made  it,  it  was  called  the  Ivory  Pipe  (iXttyavnvoz  auAoc) 
and  has  thence  been  thought  to  be  another  pipe.6 
And  what  was  that  Wild  Beast  pipe?  of  the  Thebans 
but  a  flageolet,  but  got  its  new  name  because  the 
Thebans  made  it  out  of  the  bones  of  animals?  And 
it  was  covered  on  the  outside  all  over  with  brass,  and 
you  would  never  have  known  it  was  made  of  bone, 
unless  you  had  been  told.  And  the  Elymus  was  a 
Phrygian  Pipe,8  but  it  was  often  confounded  with  the 
Scytalia,9  by  reason  of  a  slight  similarity  of  shape. 
For  Elymos  (tAvw)  =  "  the  crumpled  pipe,"  and  the 
Scytalia  was  also  a  crumpled  pipe,  but  then  the 
Elymos  was  only  slightly  crooked,10  and  perhaps  its 


i    ib.  2   ib.  182. 

3  This  is  a  conjecture.     See  Athenaeus.  176.  who  does  not  identify  them. 
Cf.  also  Hesychius. 

4  Athen.  182.  Jul.  Poll.  IV.  74. 

5  6£i>  KOL  yotpbv  (f>0tyy6fjitvo£.      Ath.    174- 

6  This    seems  the  best  way  of  taking  the    l\£<f>avTivoi     avXoi     of 
Athen.  182.  i.e.  either  Nablases  (cf.  Id.  175.)  or  Gingrases  made  of  ivory. 

7  SY/paoe  ai/Aoc.      Jul.  Poll.  IV.  75. 

8  Jul.  Poll.  IV.  74.  q    Ib. 

10  That  the  Phrygian  Pipes  were  curved  all  the  way  up  seems  probable. 
See  particularly  the  votive  tablet  of  M.  Caecinna  in  Montfa^on.  Supple- 
ment, Tom.  II, 

N 
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bell  turned  more  up  than  in  the  other  Phrygian 
pipes,  and  this  is  how  it  got  its  name.  But  the 
Scytalia  was  of  a  different  shape  altogether,  for  it 
was  as  thin  as  a  twig,1  but  then  it  had  carvings 
round  it,  I  think,  like  the  way  that  the  Lacedaemonian 
commanders  wound  the  parchment  round  their  scytalae. 
And  being  such  a  thin  short  pipe,  it  was  probably  a 
little  Gingras,  and  yet  it  was  confounded  with  the  Elymus, 
because  its  outside  was  crumpled.  And  then  pipes  were 
sailed  from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  employed. 
And  the  pipe  which  was  used  to  accompany  the 
Cithara,  and  we  do  not  know  which  of  these  it  was, 
was  called  the  Cithara  Pipe  (auXoc  Ktflaptorrjpioc),2  and 
the  pipe  that  was  used  to  accompany  the  dances  of 
girls,  and  probably  it  was  the  Flageolet — when  then 
it  was  used  to  accompany  the  dances  of  girls,  it  was 
called  the  Girls'  Pipe  (irapQimos  auXoe)  ;3  and  the  pipe 
that  was  used  to  accompany  the  songs  of  boys,4  and 
.certainly  it  was  either  the  Flageolet  or  the  Flute 
(//ovauXoc  or  0amy£),  was  then  called  the  Boys'  Pipe, 
unless  indeed  we  imagine  a  smaller  and  higher  variety 
of  them,  for  the  Boys'  Pipe  usually  appears  in  the 
diminutive,  jj.ovav\iov  and  tywriyyiov.5  And  pipes  were 


1  Scaliger's  Poetics.  I. 

2  Jul.  Pollux,  IV.  77.    We  know  it  was   TTVKVOC,  but  that  is  all. 

3  Ib.  8 1.  ole  irapOivoi  Trpoae^opcuov,  he  says  in  section    10 
of  same  book. 

4  ole  irciiSeg  Trpc'0-ySov.      Ib. 

5  I  imagine  we  may  well  identify  the  Boys'  Pipe  with, 
the  Flageolet  or  the  Flute,  and  particularly  with  their  small 
varieties,  thus  :  The  Boys'  Pipe  was  the  same  as  the  fyti 

(A  th.  182).  The  I^IOTTOQ  was  a  small  pipe,  since  TOV 
rjjUtoTrov,  says  ^Eschylus,  icai  rov  tA/Wova  ra\^Q  6 
KarawivEi,  therefore  we  may  expect  to  find  it  a  diminutive. 
It  was  also  a  tender  pipe,  rc/oevec  fiptmroi,  says  Anacreon. 
And  putting  these  two  things  together,  may  we  not  assume 
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called   in   virtue   of    their    compasses,    and    there    were 
Perfect    Pipes    and     Extra  -  Perfect     Pipes.1      And     the 

Perfect    Pipes   would   perhaps   go   down    to    A    &—  —  |— 

and  whether  the  Extra  -  Perfect  Pipes  went  below  A, 
may  admit  conjecture.  Nor  can  we  certainly  tell 
which  were  the  Medium  Pipes  (juto-o/coTro*),2  or  which 
of  the  pipes  had  holes  below  as  well  as  above  (VTTO- 
And  what  those  pipes  with  two  holes  were 
I  profess  myself  unable  to  understand. 

And  the  materials  of  which  the  Pipes  were  made 
were  reeds,  copper,  lotus  wood,  boxwood,  horn,  or 
ivory,  or  laurel,5  but  then  it  must  be  the  laurel 
plant  and  not  the  tree,  and  a  stalk  of  this  with  the 
pith  taken  out  made  the  pipe.6 

And  now  we  may  well  admire  a  strange  thing  about 
the  Greek  Pipes  —  and  that  is,  that  many  of  them  were 
double.  And  the  Phrygian  Pipes  were  double,  being 
double  Hautboys  or  Clarionets,?  and  the  Lydian  Pipes 
were  many  of  them  double,  being  double  Flageolets. 


that  the  rjjut'oTroc  was  the  same  as  one  or  other  of  those  two 
pipes,  the  Qwrtyyiov  and  juovav\tov,  which  are  the  only  two 
diminutive  names  of  pipes  we  have  ?  And  if  any  further 
evidence  is  wanted,  let  us  hear  Athenaeus  :  xpwvrcu  rote 
TraiSiKoiQ  ai/Xote  irpb^  raz  cuw^tae.  But  on  p.  176.  we  hear 
of  revels,  otc  TraptKtivro  ^omyyta  /cat  /zovauXta.  All  then 
that  remains  for  us  to  do,  is  to  select  which  of  the  two  we 
prefer  for  the  Boys'  Pipe,  the  Qwriyytov  or  the  juovauXtov, 
and  remembering  Anacreon's  rl/or/v,  we  will  fix  on  the 
jUOvauXtov. 

1  rlXttot  KOL  VTrtprtXtiou      Ath.  176. 

2  Ib.  3    Ib.  4    Jul.  Poll.  IV.  77. 
5    Jul.  Poll.  IV.  71. 


Ib. 

7    Jul.  Poll.  IV.  74.  et  passim, 
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These  are  the  av\ol  yvvaiKrfioi  TE  KOL  avSpr'i'ioi  of  the 
Lydians,  that  Herodotus  speaks  about,1  '  men  and 
women  pipes,'  and  yet  we  must  not  go  to  think  of 
our  Greek  iraiSiKol  av\oi  and  irapOtvioi  av\ot,  '  boy 
and  girl  pipes/  in  the  same  breath  with  them,  for 
these  last  were  not  double,  but  single  pipes  as  we 
have  seen.  And  it  is  questionable  if  the  double  pipe 
was  indigenous  in  Greece,  but  they  took  it  from  the 
Phrygians  and  Lydians.  And  these  Phrygian  and 
Lydian  pipes,  double  hautboys  and  double  flageolets, 
we  must  not  at  all  imagine  were  like  our  Double 
Flageolet.  For  they  were  not  joined  as  it  is,  but  were 
two  separate  pipes,  with  no  other  bond  of  union  than 
that  they  were  always  played  together.  I  have  seen 

a  Silenus  with  his  pipes  thus,    X  ,  holding  them  loosely 

so,  preparatory  to  playing,  and  then  he  would  place 
them  both  in  his  mouth,  so  that  if  you  were  some 
distance  off,  you  would  think  they  were  indeed 
joined,  which  were  not  so.  And  the  pipes  were  held 


freely  in  the  mouth,  generally  at  this  angle 


/  \ 


but  sometimes  they  were  held  wider,  but  not  often  I 
think  nearer.  By  comparison  then  with  the  Greek 
style,  the  modern  Double  Flageolet  player  observes  a 
cramped  attitude.  And  how  were  these  pipes  played, 
and  what  was  the  object  of  the  doubling?  And  the 
object  of  the  doubling  was  this,  that  one  might 
accompany  the  other,  for  one  played  the  melody  and 
the  other  accompanied,2  accompanying  it  above  the 


1  Herod.  I.  17. 

2  Varro.   De  Re  Rustica.  I.  2.   16.      Alt  era   modorum   incentiva,  altera 
succentiva.    Porphyry  speaks  of  one  pipe  being  softer  than  the  other.      Com- 
mentary oil  Ptolemy.  243. 
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song,  in  the  style  of  Archilochus,  and  the  Right 
Flute,  which  was  the  deeper  one,  played  the  melody, 
and  the  Left,  which  was  the  higher  one,  played  the 
light  accompaniment  to  it.1  lLes  Flutes  droitesl  writes 
M.  Wagener,  translating  a  fragment  of  Donatus, 
'  exprimoient  par  leurs  sons  graves  les  parties  serieuses 
de  la  concordie,  tandis  que  les  flutes  gauches  en  faisoient 
ressortir  le  caractere  joyeux  par  leurs  sons  eleves? 2 
For  indeed  the  left  was  always  the  happy  hand  in 
Greece,  so  different  to  what  it  is  now.3 

And  now  we  will  go  on  to  determine  the  relation  of 
the  two  harmonious  parts  to  each  other.  And  since 
pipes  of  the  same  length  give  the  same  note,  but 
half  the  other's  length  gives  the  8ve,  and  two- thirds 
of  the  other's  length  gives  the  5th  above,  but  three- 
fourths  the  other's  length  gives  the  4th  above,  let  us 
decide  how  our  Greek  double  pipes  were  related  to  each 
other,  by  thinking  of  their  lengths.  And  I  have  seen 
pipes  on  the  vases  and  the  marbles  the  same  length, 
and  I  have  seen  them  a  third  as  long,  that  is,  one 
two-thirds  the  other's  length,  and  I  have  seen  them 
very  nearly,  but  not  quite  equal.  And  what  these 
last  would  be  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  think 
that  my  eye  must  have  played  me  false,  or  else, 
perhaps,  the  carver  has  allowed  for  a  foreshortening, 
and  this  must  have  deceived  me.  But  with  the  other 
two  it  is  plain ;  for  the  two  equal  pipes  must  be 
in  the  unison,  and  the  pipes  a  third  as  long  must 
be  the  shorter  one  a  5th  above  the  other.  So  then 


1  Succinit  tibia  sinistra.    Ib. 

2  Memoires  couronnees  par  1'Academie  Royale  de  Belgique.  Tom.  XXXI 

3  Alas !  that  tuwvuttoc  need  be  a  euphemism.    But  with  the  Latins 
will  hold. 
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the  last  must  be  playing  in  the  genuine  Archilochean 
style,  where  the  accompaniment  kept  a  5th  and  less 
above  the  melody.  But  with  the  pipes  in  the  unison, 
there  must  have  been  an  interlacing  of  the  strains,  as 
we  saw  in  the  Cithara  accompanied  by  the  Pariambis. 
And  since  we  are  told  that  it  was  the  Revel 
Pipes  that  were  equal,1  for  the  conceit  was  that  'in 
the  revel  all  are  equal/2  and  the  pipes  must  needs 
share  the  equality  of  the  company ;  in  keeping  with 
this,  we  find  these  equal  pipes  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  Fauns,  Satyrs,  and  Maenadson  the  marbles.  And  of 
the  unequal  pipes,  we  hear  that  sometimes  the  double 
pipe  took  the  place  of  the  sweet  Monaulos  at 
marriages,  and  here  was  the  pretty  conceit  about  it  : 
"  The  Pipes  are  two  and  yet  are  one,  and  thus  they 
are  bride  and  bridegroom  ;  and  they  are  in  harmony 
with  each  other,  and  one  is  bigger  and  taller  than 
the  other,  because  the  man  is  bigger  and  taller  than 
the  woman,"3  So  we  may  well  surmise  that  our 
double  pipes,  one  a  third  longer  than  the  other,  are 
the  pipes  in  question  here ;  and  they  would  doubtless 
be  the  Lydian  Love  Pipe,  which  was  a  Double 
Flageolet,  being  indeed  a  Monaulos  doubled.  And 
the  Phrygian  Pipes  would  doubtless  observe  the  same 
proportions  as  the  Lydian,  that  is,  one  would  be  a  5th 
above  the  other.  But  then  the  Phrygian  Pipes  were 
the  Pipes  of  Grief  and  Passion — they  were  low 
melancholy  pipes,  and  there  would  be  something  of 
the  boom  of  our  bassoon  in  the  lower  pipe — while 
the  Lydian  Pipes  warbled  like  birds. 


1  Jul.  Poll.  IV.  80. 

2  rriv  yap  laorrira  <rujU7TO(Ti<j)  irpiirtiv.      Ib. 

3  Jul.  Poll.  Ib,    One  of  Plutarch's  Preoecepta  Conjugalia  is  to  the  same 
efl'eci,  though  I  forget  which. 
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And  now  observe  in  the  flesh  what  we  never  see 
in  the  marbles,  or  even  on  the  vases,  which  are  freer 
of  admitting  novelties  and  rarities  of  musical  art  than 
the  marbles  are — and  that  is  a  double  pipe  that 
played  in  8ves,  which  must  therefore  have  had  one 
pipe  not  a  third  .as  long,  but  twice  as  Jong  as  the 
other.  For  this  double  pipe  that  we  speak  of  gave 
at  the  same  time — lv  ravr^  b%vv  KOI  flapuv  <j>06yyov,T 
being  indeed  avrtyOoyyoz,  and  playing  in  8ves  like  a 
certain  prototype  among  the  stringed  instruments,  to 
which  it  answered  in  every  respect,  not  only  in  its 
music,  but  also  in  its  name.  For  it  was  called 
Magadis,  like  its  .  pattern,2  and  the  pipes  played  in 
8ves,  and  doubtless  in  the  Magadising  way,  that  is, 
the  high  pipe  not  accompanying  the  low  one  with 
Archilochean  accompaniment,  but  playing  in  8ves 
with  it.  And  this  pipe  was  chiefly  used,  as  I  take 
it,  to  accompany  choruses,  as  the  Magadis  itself  was. 
So  now  there  was  a  Magadis  pipe,  as  well  as  a 
Magadis  Lyre,  and  we  may  admire  how  the  tendencies 
of  the  time  had  at  last  affected  the  Flutes. 

And  we  speak  here  of  the  tendencies  of  the  age' 
perhaps  unadvisedly,  for  passing  as  we  have  through 
many  scenes  since  then,  we  have  almost  forgotten 
what  the  tendencies  of  the  age  were.  And  these 
tendencies  were  to  doubling  and  to  composition 
whereby  the  single-voiced  choirs  had  grown  into  double 
choruses  of  girls  and  men,  and  instruments  of  the 


I    Athenseus.  p.  182. 

2  Athen.  loc.  cit.  MayaSiv  XaArjtrw  piKpbv  a/ua  <rot  KOL 
jutyav,  which  shows  their  difference  in  lengths.  Cf. 
Hesychius.  voc.  /uay<z8a$  There  was  a  Sambuca  pipe,  as  well 
as  a  Magadis  Pipe,  according  to  Isidore  of  Seville,  but  we  have  not  any 
description  of  it. 
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stringed  kind  had  had  their  strings  increased  each 
by  its  8ve,  and  had  become  doubled  too,  and  now 
the  flute  had  taken  the  Magadis  for  its  model,  and 
followed  in  its  tracks  ;  and  indeed  the  Double  Pipes 
themselves  are  a  feature  and  another  exemplification 
of  this  movement  ;  for  depend  upon  it,  where  a  wave 
of  tendency  strikes  an  age,  it  will  affect  every  tiny 
tessela  of  which  that  age  is  pieced  together.  And  we 
have  seen  it  acting  on  the  feet,  bringing  two  feet 
together  and  making  a  double  or  compound  foot  out 
of  them.  And  this  is  how  the  feet  were  clustering  in 
pairs  in  Sappho's  time.  But  now  more  so.  For  we 
must  imagine  that  tendency,  which  we  saw  in  its 
infancy  then,  to  have  now  reached  its  due  develop- 
ment and  completion,  and  the  two  Iambuses  to  have 
really  joined  into  a  Diiambus,  and  the  two  Trochees 
into  a  Ditrochee,  and  the  Iambus  and  Trochee  into  an 
Antispast,  w  --  w,  and  so  on.  So  that  now  if  we 
would  scan  her  beautiful  line, 

pupate  rate   Atoc    t£  alyt6\<i)   (f>am  rtrvy  fitvaig. 

we  will  no  longer  scan  it  by  Iambuses  and  Trochees, 
but  by  Antispasts  instead, 

w    —      —       w  i  vw  —  —  w  ,    w  —  v  \j  \   \j  -.    w  _ 
ue    rate    At  |  ot,-     t£   aiyi  |   o^w    0curt  | 


And  here  in  the  third  place  we  have  a  new  compound 
foot,  compounded  of  Iambus  and  Pyrrhic,  but  in  the 
4th  place  we  have  a  Diiambus. 

Now  this  compounding  with  the  Pyrrhic  was  not 
limited  to  the  Iambus  alone,  but  other  feet  were  also 
compounded  with  it,  as  the  Spondee;  for  taking 
another  line  of  Sappho's,  and  scanning  it  by  compound 
eet  instead  of  simple  ones,  we  shall  see  this  new 
foot,  that  was  made  out  of  the  Spondee  and  the 
Pyrrhic  :  — 
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.  __  w  \j   I   _    _  yxw   I     —    ^—wyl   —   w  —  yl 
a-cra-po-r£-soac    G\)-^>a-fJLOL    TTW    "pavva    <T£-tf£v    ru-^oT-tra. 

And    in    the    last    place    we    have   a    Ditrochee. 

And    that   other    line    of  hers    we   will    now    scan  : 


a-£ 

that   is    to   say,    by   Ditrochees   and     Diiambuses.      And 
other   lines    by   double    feet    in    like   manner,    thus  :  — 


—  y    y    _      —  ww  —      w 
Tro\\d    &    ava-oiO/Lia  TTOT//  -pi-a. 


or>  yw   __   Iww   _    _   Iww   __  I 

ri  /i£   llavpt  -oi/-tc    w 

or>  —  w      y   —      _ 

aim/.p     6  -  /r>tT  -  at 

And  this  tendency  had  by  this  time  grown  so  strong, 
that  even  the  6  foot  Iambus  line  of  Archilochus  was 
henceforth  scanned  by  doubled  feet  instead  of  single 
ones,  viz.,  by  Diiambuses  instead  of  simple  Iambuses,2 


And  so  we  must  always  scan  it  for  the  future.  And 
his  Trochaics  in  like  manner,  not  by  Trochees  but  by 
Ditrochees, 

J  /J  /J  J^J  J^J  .N  J^J  /J. 

_    \j   _     w  J   _    w   _     w|   _    w   _     y  ]   _    w    _  .|| 

And  this  is  how  his  Trochaic  line  came  to  be  called 
Tetrameter,  because  it  had  4  bars  (jmlrpov)  in  it  now, 
instead  of  8.  And  his  Iambic  line  was  called 
Trimeter  for  the  same  reason,  because  it  had  3  bars. 
But  the  old  Hexameter  never  gave  way  to  these  new 


1  Hephacstion  scans  the  ist  syllable  long. 

2  Marius  Victorinus.  2572. 
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tendencies,  and  retained  its  name  and  its  original  6 
bars  to  the  end.1 

And  now  we  may  well  admire  how  the  Time  of  the 
Music  has  altered  under  these  new  conditions,  for  to 
say  that  a  Trochaic  line  was  scanned  by  Ditrochees  and 

with   four  bars,  instead  of   by  single  Trochees  and  with 

r* 
8    bars,    what    is   it    but    saying    that    §   time   had   now 

supplanted  3?      And  in  the  Iambic  line  it  was  just  the 

/>  ^"^ 

same,  for  this  was  now  in  §  time,  which  once  was  in  ^ 
likewise.  And  those  other  feet  that  Sappho  had  begun 
to  use,  were  not  these  also  in  g  time  ?  And  it  is  plain 

that   some   of   them    were    at    any    rate  ;  but   what   time 

they  each  and  all  were  severally   in,  we  must  determine 

n 
by  the  beat.     For  in  ^  time  there  are  2  beats  —  the  first 

falling  on  the  ist  note  of  the  6,  and  the  2nd  on  the  4th 
note,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  ist  note  of  each  original  ^ 

bar.     And  the  Antispast,   w  __  w,  will  plainly  admit  of 

this  beating,  for  if  I  mark  the  beat    by  a  stroke    |    it  is 

plain  that  the  Antispast  beating  will  read  easily  thus  :  — 

II  II  II2 

-N    J    /I/J    J    3*1  «N    J    /l&c- 

And    so  the  Antispast,    with  its    2    beats  to  every  three 

/» 
notes,  is  plainly  in        time. 


But  if  we  attempt   to    beat    those  other   compound   feet, 


1  Marius  Victorinus.  2497.    Et  per  monopodiam  quidem  sola  dactylica. 

2  I  must  premise  that  this  Antispast  beating  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
accent,  and  is  merely  illustrative  here.  - -         — —  *— — • 
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compounded   of 


*       and   J    *    *       * 


_        _        ww  \j    \j   —       _ 

Spondee  and  Pyrrhic,  in  the  same  manner  that  we  have 
beaten  our  Antispast,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so,  for 
when  we  arrive  at  our  second  beat,  the  voice  is  engaged 
in  holding  a  note,  and  does  not  come  down  on  a  new 
note  along  with  our  beat  :  — 

I  ! 

J      J      JVI 
or 


So  it  is  plain  we  cannot  beat  them  with  2  beats  as 
we  beat  our  Antispast,  but  we  must  beat  them  with  3 
beats  instead,  and  then  the  voice  will  come  down  on  a 
new  note  each  time  with  our  beat  thus  : — 

III  III  III 

J     J     J*  J* !  J J J^-«N- J J J*  J*|  &c 

w * *    9       m. m gng— i— *       * M.    *._\  cxc. 


and 

=A 


But   a   bar   with    3    beats  in   it  is   not  in   -  time,  but  in 

o  8 

^   time.      So    that   we   must   say   that   these   compound 

feet,  that  are  compounded  of  Spondee  and  Pyrrhic,  are  in 

3  time,  and  this  is  indeed  double  of  3  time,  but  in  a 
different  manner.  But  that  foot,  _  w  u  _,  compounded 
not  of  Iambus  and  Trochee,  but  of  Trochee  and  Iambus, 
to  what  category  must  we  refer  it,  for  plainly  we  might 

II  II 

beat   it   either  way,  either  J    £  J^  j  ,  or      J    J*  Jj  J  t 

f\  o 

either   in  §  time   or   in  ^  time,   and   we   are   at    a    loss 

on   which  to   decide.     But   in   this  case  we  'must  accept 
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the  traditions  of  the  Greek  Theorists  as  our  guide, 
who  reckoned  it  in  the  same  category  with  the 
Spondee-Pyrrhic  feet,  and  not  with  the  Antispast,  and 

we   will    beat  this   foot,    __ww_,   accordingly   by   three 

i* 
beats,  and   say   it  is   in  ^   time. 

And    now  we  must  give  the  names  of  these  new  feet. 

£L 

And  the  feet  in  ^  time  were  called  by  the  general 
name,  Bacchiuses,1  because  they  were  chiefly  used,  and 

perhaps  originally,  in  the  hymns  dances  to  Bacchus  ; 

g 
and  justly  too,  for  ^   time  is    ev       the    time  of   revelry 

and  love,  and  Bacchus  was  the    god  of  both.     And    the 

n 

compound    foot     in    §    time,    w w,    was    called    the 

Antispast,    because   she   had    torn    the    bars    asunder    to 

r> 

make  it.     And    the  other   feet    in    ^    time    we   already 

know  as  Ditrochees  and  Diiambuses.  And  these  feet 
we  have  arranged  in  their  Times  by  means  of  our 
beating.  And  the  Greek  beating  we  have  not  used  to 
determine  them  by,  although  it  would  have  given  the 
same  results,  for  it  presents  a  slight  variation  from 
our  method  of  beating,  which  we  should  not  have 
been  accustomed  to.  For  the  Greek  beating  was  more 

£> 

vivacious  than  ours,  and  in  g  time,  for  instance,  there 
were  two  beats,  one  to  each  note,  where  we  only  beat 
one  for  both,2  and  of  these  two,  one  was  a  heavy 
beat  and  the  other  was  a  light  beat,  and  the  heavy 
beat  was  called  the  Arsis,  and  the  light  one  the 
Thesis.  And  in  ^  time  there  were  likewise  two  beats, 
where  we  also  only  beat  one,  the  heavy  beat,  or  Arsis, 
falling  on  the  first  note,  and  the  light  beat,  or  Thesis, 


1  See  the  handbooks  passim  for  this  designation  of  these  feet, 

2  Westphal's  Antike  Rhythmik.  p.  no. 
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falling  on  the  2nd  note,  or  if  it  were  2  shorts,  as  in  a 
dactyl,  falling  on  the  first  of  the  shorts,  but  including 
the  other  at  the  same  time  in  the  limit  of  the  beat. 
And  this  vivacity  of  beating,  as  will  be  seen,  is  much 
nearer  to  the  vivacity  of  the  dancers'  feet  than  ours 
is,  for  in  the  dance  each  note  had  its  step.  And  the 
names,  Arsis  and  Thesis,  are  a  reminiscence  of  this 
primitive  source  of  all  feet,  for  Arsis  means  "  lifting 
up,"  and  Thesis  means  "  stamping  down,"  although  by  a 
curious  inversion  of  the  original  terms  by  the  Latin 
metricians,  which  we  have  since  adopted,  Arsis  has 
come  to  mean  the  heavy  accent,  and  Thesis  the  light, 
which  originally  meant  exactly  the  opposite.1 

,      .-'     '       o  < 

But   the   ^    time    the    Greeks   beat   exactly  as  we    do, 

that  is,  with  three  beats  in  the  bar,  one  heavy  beat 
and  two  light  beats — one  Arsis  and  two  Theses.1 

And    now  let    us  examine  how  the    Arsis    and   Thesis 

fell    in    the    feet  with  which  we  are    already    acquainted. 

.a 
And,  the  Arsis  or    Emphasis    in  ^  ,  time  fell    always    on 


the    first   note   of  the  bar,   


And  so  it  did 


in  Common    Time,  — ,    — ,  .     But  in  ^  time  it  fell    some- 

G    G 
times  on  the  ist  note  and    sometimes  on    the  2nd    note, 

for  in  the  Trochee,    _w,  it  fell  on  the  ist  note,  but  in 

Thesis      Arsis 

the    Iambus,   v-/_,  it  fell  on  the  2nd  note,  f     . 

\j  

And   yet  was    the    first    or    unaccented  note   not   placed 


i  The  time  was  beaten  either  by  the  hand  or  foot.  •  Pollicis  sonore  vel 
plausu  pedis.'  Terentius  Maurus.  2254.  cf.  also  Aristotle's  Problems.  XIX. 
22,  &  Aristoxenus'  Fragments.  99. 
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outside  the  bar,  as  we  place  it,  but  remained  in  the  bar, 
although  it  did  not  receive  the  accent,  and  where  we 
should  write  an  Iambic  line,  ^  J  J*\  J  ^|  &c., 
the  Greeks  wrote  it,  J*  J  |  J*  J  |  J*  J  |  .*  And  in 

the  Diiambus,  or    -r   time,  the    Arsis    followed    the   lines 

o 

of  the  simple  Iambus  bar,  for  it  fell  on  the  2nd  of 
the  couple  now,  instead  of  on  the  2nd  of  the  single 
notes,  thus, 

Thesis.      Arsis.  Thesis.        Arsis. 


falling    particularly  on    the    last    note   of  the   4, 

j>j  jO  i  jy  JO  i  .N  JO  i 

And    in   the   Ditrochee   this   was    inverted, 


and    the   main    accent   fell    on    the  first  of  the  4,    thus,2 

Ii  ^J  -Ml)  -rj  /u  j»j  ji 

And   in   the   -    time,   the    Arsis,    as    we    said,    was    on 
4 

the   first  note   of  the   Spondee,   and    the   Thesis   on   the 
rest   of  the   foot,3 

Arsis.         Thesis.         Arsis.        Thesis.          Arsis.        Thesis. 

7 


which   in    the   contrary   compound    foot,       J*  J*  J      J  , 
would   give   a   double  arsis,  since  there  was  no  breaking 


1  Infra,  p. — 

2  Priscian.  1321. 

3  According  to  Marius  Victorinus,  the  main  accent  is  commensurate  with 
the  Arsis— he  gives  them  a  crotchet  arsis  and  the  rest  thesis.   Mar.  Viet.  2484. 
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up   the  thesis  into  two  separated  portions,  but  in  theory 
at   least   the   arsis    was    double  :  — 

Thesis.       Arsis.  Thesis.       Arsis.          Thesis.         Arsis. 


In  the  latter  case,  .however,  no  less  than  the  former, 
there  was  only  one  main  accent,  which  fell  on  the 
first  note  of  the  Spondee  :  — 

J    J   ^-MJ    J    J»J1^I   J  J>J1 

JJO  J  I/  JO  J  IJ>JO  J  I 

And     in     that    other     variety     of    -   time,     which    was 

4 

compounded  of  Trochee  and  Iambus  in  the  order 
named,  that  is,  _ww_,  the  same  principle  held 
good,  and  the  main  accent  fell  on  the  first  note  of 
the  bar,  thus  :  — 

J    SfJl'j    /.NIJ    J»J*J| 

and  was  therefore,  as  in  the  first  of  the  Spondee- 
Pyrrhic  feet,  commensurate  with  the  -Arsis, 

Thesis.       Arsis.       Thesis. 


And  now  there  yet  remains  the  Antispast  to  consider. 
And  its  main  accent  was  on  the  second  crotchet, 
thus: 

J*  J  J  J1  J*J  J  JN  ^J  J  -M 

and  its  Arsis  comprised  the  Trochee  of  it,  and  its 
Thesis  the  Iambus, 

Thesis.        Arsis.        Thesis.         Arsis.        Thesis.        Arsis. 

And  it  was  beaten  like  the  Diiambus  and  the 
Ditrochee,  with  two  beats  in  the  bar,  the  light  beat 
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for  j^  \  ,  and  the  heavy  beat  for  J  J*  ,  as  we  have 
said.  And  now  various  other  descriptions  of  time 
were  making  their  way  into  Greek  Music,  and  new 
feet  such  as  had  never  been  heard  of  before.  And 
the  metrical  feet  we  have  been  here  considering, 
Dactyls,  Spondees,  Iambuses,  Trochees,  Ditrochees, 
Diiambuses,  Antispasts,  &c.,  were  augmented  by  feet 
which  would  reduce  themselves  under  none  of  their 
timings.  And  first  there  was  the  Paeon  —  but  I  will 
cease  to  talk  in  the  language  of  theory,  for  I  must 
see  them  all  live  before  me,  and  I  will  go  to  the 
places  where  the  youths  and  maidens  are  dancing, 
and  I  will  see  the  feet  spring  up,  like  violets  beneath 
their  tread. 

And  it  is  to  Crete  we  must  go  if  we  would  see 
the  dancers,  for  already  in  Homer's  time  the  Cretans 
were  the  dancers  of  the  world.1  And  let  us  see  the 
Cretans  dancing  in  Homer's  time.  And  youtns  and 
maidens  danced  in  a  ring,  their  hands  on  each 
other's  wrists.  And  the  maidens  had  beautiful  garlands 
of  flowers  in  their  hair,  and  the  youths  had  golden 
daggers  flapping  at  their  sides,  hanging  from  silver 
belts.  And  they  ran  lightly  round  and  round  in  a 
ring,  like  a  potter  makes  his  wheel  spin  round.2 


1  cf.  Ib.   XIV.   617.      Mijptovrj,  ra\a    K£V  <7£   KOL   b 

7T£p    tovra   £7X°£    £/*»v,    &C.,    "  good     dancer   though   you    be."      Cf. 
Lucian's  remarks  about  the  Cretans  in  his  De  Saltatione. 

2  tvua  /mtv  fjtOtoi  KCU  TrapOivoi  aX^ 
wpX^uvr'  aXXrjXwv  ITTI   KapTrq   \apae 
rwvo    at  fjilv  XtTrrtfc  bOovat;  £X°V>  °£ 
ftar'  ivvvrirovQ  ^ica  ar/X€ovra£  cXaui)  * 
Kai  p'  cu  fjilv  KaXag  GTtfyavaq  f\ov}  oi 
ii\ov   xpvattag  i^  apyvpiwv  r£Xa/zwvw 
oi   8'   ore  f4tv  ^pt^aKOV   fTrto-ra/icvotcri   T 
pela  juaX',  WQ  ore  rt£  rpo^ov   ap^tvev  iv 

TTEtp/jafcrcu  at  K£  ^atv.,  &c,    II,  XVIII, 
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And  we  may  see  them  dancing  by  this  simile.  For 
a  potter's  wheel  was  a  round  flat  thing,  like  the  top 
of  a  round  table,  and  he  turned  it  rapidly  round  and 
round  with  one  hand,  while  the  other  was  engaged 
in  fashioning  the  lump  of  clay  that  lay  on  the  top. 
And  this  is  the  way  they  danced.  And  first  they 
would  dance  round  and  round  from  right  to  left, 
and  then  the  other  way,  from  left  to  right.  And 
dancing  round  from  right  to  left,  this  was  called  the 
Turn  (arrjoo^r/),  and  the  other  way,  from  left  to  right, 
the  Counter-turn  (avnorrpo^T?).  And  the  dance  itself  was 
called  the  x°P°£>  or  tne  "  R°und,"  because  they  went 
round  and  round  in  it  like  a  wheel.  And  this  dance 
Theseus  brought  from  Crete  to  Athens,  for  when  he 
had  slain  the  Minotaur,  he  brought  back  the  Athenian 
youths  and  maidens  who  were  captive  there,  and 
they  danced  this  Cretan  dance  in  the  island  of  Delos, 
and  afterwards  at  Athens.  And  what  was  the  step  in 
this  ancient  dance,  for  this  nearly  concerns  us  ?  And 
it  was  called  the  XOJOBOC,  or  the  <c  Dancing  step,"  for 
Xopbz,  or  "  the  Round,"  soon  got  to  be  the  general 
name  for  all  dancing,  so  popular  was  this  ancient 
Cretan  dance.  And  the  xoptios  (Choreius)  was  a  long 
step  followed  by  a  short  one,  what  we  have  in  former 
pages  called  the  Skip,  __  w,  being  the  same  foot 
which  was  afterwards  known  as  a  Trochee,  by  which 
name  we  have  hitherto  called  it. 

And  they  danced  this  dance,  then,  holding  one 
another  by  the  wrist.  But  there  grew  up  more 
complicated  forms  of  it,  as  indeed  those  Athenian 
youths  and  maidens  danced  a  more  complicated  form 

of  it,   for   they   imitated   in   their   dance    the    mazes    of 

n 
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the  Labyrinth.1  And  they  no  longer  held  each  other 
by  the  wrist,  but  ran  following  each  other,  first  a 
youth,  then  a  girl,  in  and  out,  and  under  hands, 
running  in  and  out  like  the  mazes  of  the  Labyrinth.2 
And  here  perhaps  the  name,  Trochee,  might  have  come 
in,  for  Trochee  (r/oc'xw)  means  "  the  running  step." 

And  of  an  opposite  step  to  this  was  the  Leaping 
Dance  (d/>c'aju€o?.  triumphus,  or  Iambus),  for  it  was  first 

a  short  step  and  then  a  long,  w And  this  was  the 

great  step  in  the  Bacchic  dances,  and  more  particularly 
when  the  Leap  was  combined  with  the  ordinary  Dancing 
step  (Choreius),  thus,  _ww_,  in  which  form  it  was 
called  the  *  Double  Leap,'  Dithriambus  (^iBpia^o^,  or 
the  '  Dancing  Leap/  Choriambus  (xo/omjii€  oe),  or  more 
generally,  the  '  Bacchic  step,'  Baccheius  (j3a»cxaoc).  And 
it  is  probable  that  the  form  of  this  Leaping  Dance  was 
the  same  simple  form  as  that  of  the  Round  Dance, 
round  and  round,  first  from  Right  to  Left  and  then  from 
left  to  right,  only  when  it  was  danced  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  it  was  danced  round  a  blazing  altar  in  the 

middle.  And  those  other  two  Bacchic  steps, \j  \j , 

and  ww ,  would  also  be  used  in  this  Leaping 

Dance,  but  not  so  commonly  as  the  Leap  or  the 
Double  Leap  (SpmjUjSoc  and  Stfynaju/Boe). 

And  there  were  other  forms  of  dances  that  the 
Cretans  used,  besides  these  common  round  dances  ; 
for  sometimes  the  dancers  would  break  into  two 
ranks,3  girls  on  one  side,  youths  on  the  other,  and 


1  ^ifytrjjua  rwv  Iv  r<$  Aaj3v/otv0(j>  S«£oSwv  KOL  irepioSwv  tv 
TIVI  /oi>0ju<£  7T6/3t£Xi^£tc  KOI  avcAf&cf  i\pvTi.  Plutarch's 
Theseus.  21. 

2  It  is  usual  to  confound  this  dance  with  Lucian's  Hormus.       I   think 
Meursius  set   the  example,   which  is  here  followed.  Nevertheless  if   my 
memory  serves  me,   Lucian  mentions    the    yipavoq  as    a    distinct  dauce 
afterwards. 

3  aXXort  S'  av   OptZaaKOv  ETTI  ariyas  a\\ri\oi(Ti 
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advance  and  retreat,  much  in  the  style  of  our  country 
dances  to-day.  And  of  this  style  of  Dance  would 
be  the  Flower  Dance,1  for  here  there  is  plain  intimation 
of  two  separate  parties  in  the  dance,  and  one  side 
sang, 

TTOV  fJLOi  ra  po$a  ',  TTOV  /not  ra  to  ; 
wov  fJLOi  ra  KaAa  aiXiva  | 

and    the   other   side   answered   them, 

ram  ra  /oooa,  ram  ra  t'a, 
raSi  ra  KaAa  at\iva. 

Where  are  my  roses  ?    A  nd  where  are  my  violets  ? 

A  nd  where  is  my  beautiful  parsley  too  ? 
Here  are  your  roses >  and  here  are  your  violets \ 

A  nd  here  is  your  beautiful  parsley  too? 
So  that  we  see  two  rows  of  dancers  before  us,  singing 
and  answering  one  another  as  they  danced.  And 
then  there  was  a  dance,  called  "  Forfeits,"3  and 
another  dance,  "  Here's  a  message  for  somebody,"4  and 
another,  "  Hands  forward  ";5  and  it  should  seem  that 
the  last  at  any  rate  was  a  two  -  lined  dance,  for  we 
may  see  the  dancers  dancing  up  in  two  sides  so  as 
almost  to  meet,  and  challenging  one  another  with 
their  hands.  And  we  shall  not  do  wrong  to  refer 
the  "Challenging  foot"  to  this  dance,  wwww,  or 
Proceleusmatic.  But  those  two  other  dances,  the 
Forfeit  Dance  (xf>*wv  cnroKown),  and  the  Message  Dance 
(cryyfAfKTj),  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the  Round  Dances, 
for  their  names  at  any  rate  would  point  to  a  similarity 
with  our  village  dances,  and  perhaps  they  were  like 
our  "  Kiss  in  the  ring,"  for  it  was  a  common  thing 

1  The  "AvOefia. 

2  Athenaeus.  630. 

3  xptwv    aTTOKOTTr}.    "  Pay  your  debts,"  we  might  translate  it  more 
literally. 

^  The  a'yytAfKTj. 

5  ^etp    KaraTTpTjvrjf .    It  will  be  obvious  that  the  dances  are  here  only 
popularly  described. 
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to  have  single  dancers  in  the  centre,  and  the  rest 
moving  in  a  ring  round  them.1  And  we  may  also 
admire  how  the  simple  x°P°£>  as  Homer  describes  it, 
resembled  the  Jing-ger-ring  of  our  children  to-day, 
for  boys  and  girls  holding  one  another  by  the  hands 
still  dance  those  simple  Ring  dances,  which  the  youths 
and  maidens  did  in  ancient  Crete. 

And  the  Dactyl  dance,2  which  gave  us  our  Dactyl, 
was  also  a  Round  Dance,  for  the  tradition  is  that  it 
was  first  danced  in  Crete  by  the  Corybantes,  as  they 
went  circling  round  the  infant  Zeus.  And  the  Strobilos, 
or  Windlass  Dance,3  it  should  seem  was  a  developed 
form  of  the  primitive  round  dance,  not  unlike  the 
dance  that  Theseus  led  in  Delos,  or  perhaps  it  was 
the  same,  being  likewise  called  the  Geranus,  or  Crane 
Dance,  because  the  garments  of  the  dancers  flew  out 
as  they  followed  each  other,  like  the  wings  of  cranes 
flap  and  fly  when  they  run.  And  a  round  dance  also 
was  the  Pyrrhic,  or  "  Flushed  Dance "  (irvppiyji)*  which 
gives  us  the  Pyrrhic  foot,  w  w,  and  it  must  have 
been  a  violent  dance,  as  its  name  implies.  And  so 
must  the  Thermaustris,  or  "  Heated  Dance,"  have 
been,  and  this  too  was  most  probably  round.5  For 
it  should  seem  that  the  Round  dances  were  the  more 
violent  ones,  in  contrast  to  the  Line  Dances,  which 
were  of  a  quieter  and  graver  order. 


1  Burette's  De  la  danse  des  Anciens,  in  the  Histoire  de  1'Academie  des 
Inscriptions.   I.      Also    Soi'w    fe    KU€ torijrrjpE    t^ivtvov    Kara 
julo-o-ove   though  this  is  scarcely  so  apropos. 

2  Ath.  629.  ^      3   id.  630. 

4  Deriving  it  from   irvppOQ   which  in  Doric  is   Trvpptvoc.      Cf.  The 
Hygra,  or  "  Sweating  Dance." 

5  I  am  obviously  alluding  to  the  most  primitive  forms  of  these  two  dances, 
which  we  may  perhaps  conceive  to  have  been  round.      Indeed  if  vo/oo£  is* 
any  clue  we  must  imagine  aU  the  Greek  dances  to  have  been  originally  round. 
See  Liddell  and  Scott,  on  yopoq.    That  this  form  afterwards  changed  in  the 
two  we  are  speaking  of,  we  know. 
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And   now   we    have   seen    these    feet    grow    up    from 

the   dance,    the   Choree,   or   Trochee,    w,   the    Iambus, 

w_,  the  Dithriambus,  or  Choree  Iambus,  _ww_, 
the  Proceleusmatic,  wwww,  the  other  Bacchic  feet 

besides    the    Dithriambus,  viz. ww    and    ww , 

the  Pyrrhic,  w  w,  the  Dactyl,  _  w  w,  and  to 
these  we  may  add  a  variety  of  the  Choree,  \j  w  w, 
the  Tribrach,  and  a  variety  of  the  Dactyl,  w_w, 
the  Amphibrach.  And  all  these  feet  we  have  seen  grow 
up  in  Crete.  But  what  is  the  Cretic  foot  par  excell- 
ence^ that  shall  stand  out  amid  this  galaxy  of  feet, 
as  Betelgeuse  in  the  constellation  of  Orion  ?  And  it 
was  also  called  TTCUWV  or  the  "  Striking  foot ",  because 
it  differed  from  the  Dactyl  in  this,  that  the  last  step 
was  struck  almost  as  heavily  as  the  first,  and  dwelt 
on  as  long,  and  it  differed  from  the  Dactyl  like  our 
Varsoviana  does  from  the  Waltz,  only  with  us  the 
dwelling  is  at  the  end  of  each  figure,  but  there  it 
was  at  the  end  of  each  foot.  And  this  is  the  foot 
which  was  called  par  excellence  the  Cretic  foot:  _w__, 
or  to  mark  it  in  notes,  J  J^  J  |.  And  it  speaks 
of  dainty  treading  and  delicate  keeping  of  time,  for 
it  is  in  ^  time,  which  is  a  time  hard  to  hit.  And 
let  us  take  an  example  of  it  from  Greek  music,  and 
dancers  singing  as  they  danced  in  this  beautiful 
measure  would  sing  their  song  like  this  : 

5  j     f  j     J  •  J*  J 

\j      \j      

fJLCi-rtp     c5          7ror-vi-a,        K\v-9i  vvfJL    -    (f>av    a-ppav, 
Aaipt  KV     -  [JLOK-Tv-iruv      rj-/)av  a-Xi     -     wv  jnu-^wv. 

And  there  were  many  varieties  of  this  foot,  and 
there  were  6  varieties  in  all,  differing  much  in  character, 
but  all  alike  in  g  time.  And  these  were  the  6 
varieties  : 
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(i).   J      J»  J    (4    J      J*  J*  J»   (3).   jo  j       J*  j» 

W        _        W       W       W  W      —         W       W 

(4).    jojoj     J*  (5).   JV  J»J  (6).   J*  /  J*  J*  J» 
w   w    w  www    wwwww 

And  the  first,  _w__,  was  the  pattern  after  which  they 
all  were  shaped,  and  it  was  known  preeminently  as 
the  Cretic  Foot,  but  the  others  generally  as  Paeons. 
And  from  these  feet  does  the  Hymn  to  Apollo  take 
its  name,  which  first  was  heard  in  Crete,  and  is  called 
the  Paeon,  or  Paean,  because  the  singers  as  they  sang 
it  danced  in  the  Cretic  step.1  And  Apollo  himself  is 
said  to  have  led  them,  ^.aKpa  )3t/3«c,  and  striking  his  lyre 
as  he  led  the  dances.  And  let  us  imagine  the  beautiful 
Apollo  leading  the  dances.  And  his  hair  was  wreathed 
with  leaves,  and  twined  with  threads  of  gold  ;  and 
his  arrows  rattled  on  his  shoulders.  And  now  we 
shall  cease  to  wonder  at  that  expression  of  Simonides, 
for  he  says  that  the  Dance  is  dumb  Music,  and  Music 
is  speaking  Dancing.  And  the  poses  of  the  Greek 
dancers  were  glorious  to  look  upon.  For  that  Coan 
boy  in  Athenaeus,  '  and  Cos  is  an  island  that  breeds 
gods,  there  was  such  grace  in  all  his  movements,  and 
such  was  the  melody  of  his  motions,  that  we  could  never 
gaze  our  fill  on  him.  And  when  he  turned  his  bright 
face  on  us,  we  dare  not  tarry  longer,  for  fear  some 
harm  might  happen  to  us  with  over-wonder.'  Or  the 
Phaeacian  dancers,  and  Odysseus  gazing  at  their 
twinkling  feet.  Or  the  fair-tressed  Graces  and  the 
Hours,  Harmonia,  and  Hebe,  and  Aphrodite  dancing 


I    Cf.  those  fragments  of  ancient  Pseans  in  Aritotlefe, 

1.  \pvfftoKOfAa  "Eicart  wai  Atoe. 

2.  AaAoyevce,   ««   AVKICIV. 

1  imagine  all  nncient  paeons,   or    the  Cretan  rt  least,   employed   this,  foot 
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together,  their  hands  on  each  other's  wrists.  Or  the 
white  feet  of  Grecian  boys  in  those  dances  of  Stesi- 
chorus.  Or  the  lovely  poses  of  the  Ball  Dance.  For 
Nausicaa  in  the  Ball  Dance  was  like  Artemis  herself,  as 
she  treads  the  heights  of  Taygetus,  the  Arrow  Queen, 
stalking  the  boars  and  the  swift-footed  stags.  Arid 
sometimes  they  would  throw  the  ball  from  one  to  the 
other  at  short  distances,  and  then  they  must  use  their 
hands  alone.  But  at  longer  distances  they  might  use 
their  arms  to  fling  it  with,  standing  easily  but  firmly 
in  one  spot,  and  arching  their  bodies  in  a  thousand 
graceful  flexions  to  catch  the  bouncing  ball.  And 
what  must  it  have  been  to  see  the  Dorian  girls  at 
play  !  For  their  dress  only  reached  to  their  knee,  and 
their  white  arms  were  bare  as  high  as  the  shoulder, 
and  the  dress  was  fastened  at  the  shoulder  with  golden 
studs.  And  sometimes  they  would  play  it  in  two 
bands,  and  throw  the  ball  swiftly  from  side  to  side,  and 
all  in  time  and  using  dancing  steps,  for  a  musician 
was  there  accompanying  them  with  the  Lyre,  and 
they  sang  and  danced  to  his  music.1  And  even  the 
masters  of  the  ball  play,  such  as  Phaeacia  produced, 
must  needs  make  music  of  their  game.  For  those  two 
who  played  with  a  purple  ball,  whom  Odysseus  saw, 
and  one  bent  back  and  flung  the  ball  so  high,  that  it 
was  almost  lost  to  sight,  and  the  other  sprang  up  and 
caught  it  as  it  was  descending,  and  he  caught  it  with 
his  feet  off  the  ground,  and  then  they  changed  and 
played  the  common  game,  and  flung  the  ball  like 
lightning  to  one  another,  so  that  it  made  men  dizzy 
to  look  on  them — and  all  the  while  Demodocus  was 


i    See  Burette's  charming  Memoire  sur  la  Spheristique  des  Anciens,  in  the 
Histoire  de  1'  Academic  des  Inscriptions,  I. 
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playing,  and  they  were  treading  a  measure  to  his 
song.  And  other  varieties  of  the  Ball  dance  we 
might  mention,  for  there  was  the  dance  with  the 
large  ball,  which  was  an  empty  one,  for  all  these 
were  small  balls  that  we  have  been  speaking  of, 
and  they  were  made  of  scarlet  or  purple  leather, 
and  filled  in  the  inside  with  flour,  or  feathers,  or 
grass,  or  wool,  or  fig-seeds,  or  sand.  And  the 
perfection  of  the  dancing  was  when  all  parts  of  the 
body  moved  in  consummate  symmetry,  with  never  a 
discord  to  jar  on  our  sight.  For  Rhythm  has  its 
harmony  no  less  than  Melody  has  ;  and  here  it  is 
before  us.  "  For,"  says  Aristides,  "  we  must  not  fancy 
that  rhythm  is  a  thing  which  concerns  the  ear  alone, 
for  in  the  dance  it  is  made  manifest  to  the  sight."1 
And  indeed  even  a  statue  has  its  rhythm,  but  then 
it  is  a  dumb  or  silent  rhythm.2  And  the  poses  of 
the  dancers  would  give  this  rhythm.  And  the  writer 
has  often  thought,  that  that  Greek  dance  which  was 
called,  "  The  Graces,"  would  turn  on  giving  this  silent 
rhythm  alone.  For  it  would  be  danced  perhaps  by 
three  girls,  as  its  name  implies,  and  would  consist  solely 
of  beautiful  poses. 

And  now  then  we  have  given  the  principal  Cretan 
dances,  and  we  must  go  on  to  give  the  other  dances 
that  were  used  in  Greece.  And  there  were  the 
Laconian,3  the  Trcezenian,4  the  Epizephyrian,5  the 
Ionian,6  the  Mantinean,?  the  Phrygian,8  and  the 


1  In  a  similar  spirit  Music  is  defined  as   riyyri    rou    TTDCTTOVTOC   £ 
<£o>va7e  KCU  Kivr/(T£(nv.    Aristides,  6. 

2  Pictures  were  spoken  of  in  the  same  way  as  '  musical '  and  '  unmusical.' 
Cf.  Sext.  Emp.  adv.  Math.,  VI. 

3  Meursius'  Orchestra.  4    Ib.  5    Ib. 

6  Athenseus,  630. 

7  Meursius.  8    Athenoeus,  629. 
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Molossian     dances.1        And     the     step     of    the     Cretan 

Dances     was     w_ ,    or     www,     and     in     striking 

contrast   to   this   was   the  step  of  the  Molossian  dances, 

which   consisted   of  three   long   steps, And  the 

great  step  of  the  Laconian  dances  was  the  Dactyl, 
_ww,  and  still  more  favourite,  the  Back  Dactyl,  or 

Backwards-struck    Dactyl    (avttTrcuoroe),    ww ,  and  this 

Back  Dactyl,  "or  Anapaest,  as  it  was  called,  was  also 
the  chief  step  in  the  Locrian,  or  Epizephyrian  dances.2 
And  the  Ionian  dancers  used  much  those  two  Bacchic 
feet,  compounded  of  the  Spondee  and  the  Pyrrhic, 

\j  \j  and   ww ,  which   now  began  to   be    called 

the  Ionic  feet  in.  consequence.  And  now  two  new 
varieties  of  the  Cretan  step  were  invented  in  the 

dances,     and     they     were    these,     \j ,    and w. 

And   then    there    was    the    Dochmius,  or  "sidling"  step, 

w w_ ,   and    this  may  perhaps  have  come  from  the 

Bending  Dance  (oicAaoyia)3.  And  lastly  there  was  a 
new  and  mighty  foot  appeared  in  the  Dorian  Dances, 
destined  to  breed  fine  rhythms  in  future  song,  the  glory 
of  the  Dorians,  the  Dorian  Epitrite.  And  it  was  first 
a  long  step,  and  then  a  short  one,  and  then  two  long 
onts,  _w And  its  time  was  different  from  that  of 

all  the  other  feet,  for  it  is  in  7  time — 7  *      J  *     * 

1    _     w  _     _ 

And  this  Epitrite  had  four  varieties,  but  only  two  were 
commonly  used ;  and  this  was  the  next  commonest 

after   the  one  we  have  given  : \j .      And     the     2 

other  varieties  were  w ,  and w.     And  these 

were  called  the  ist,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  Epitrite,  according 
to  the  position  of  the  short  step  in  them,  and  the  short 


1  Ib.    I  imagine  there  is  a  similar  list  in  Julius  Pollux. 

2  Cf.  the  remarks  on  the  Locrian  Rhythm,  infra,  p.  — . 

3  Aristophanes'  Fragments,  321. 
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step   falling   in  the  1st  place,   w ,  it   was    the    1st 

Epitrite  ;   and  in    the    2nd,   _w ,  the    2nd    Epitrite ; 

w__,    the    3rd    Epitrite;     and w,    the    4th 

Epitrite.  But  the  2nd  was  the  original  and  leading 
Epitrite,  and  this  was  the  one  that  was  called  par 
excellence  the  Dorian. 

Now  then  these  feet  having  sprung  up  in  the  dances 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  each  independently  of 
the  other,  were  in  course  of  time  collected  by  the 
assiduity  of  theorists,  who  strove  to  systematise  them, 
and  bring  out  their  relations  and  resemblances  to  each 
other.  Nor  was  the  task  so  hard  as  at  first  sight  it 
may  appear.  For  first,  there  is  this  remarkable  principle 
of  uniformity  pervading  them,  that  they  all  admit  of 
being  expressed  by  various  collocations  of  the  two  signs, 
_,  and  w,  which  is  but  saying  that  in  all  these 
thousand  dances  there  were  but  two  steps  used,  a  long 
step  and  a  short  one,  or  in  other  words,  that  each  step 
was  either  equal  to  its  fellow  or  double  of  it,  for  the 
long  was  double  of  the  short.  And  now  we  may  for  a 
moment  admire,  before  proceeding  to  the  givings  out  of 
the  theorists,  what  lustre  of  rhythm  this  must  have 
imparted  to  the  motion  of  the  dancers.  For  in  what- 
ever fancy  patterns  the  steps  were  thrown,  there  would 
still  be  the  most  perfect  equality  and  evenness  in  the 
tread.  And  in  a  troop  of  dancers,  the  perspective  of 
general  sway,  or  line  of  rise  and  fall,  must  have  been 
like  the  swell  of  the  open  sea,  where  no  petty  wave 
comes  to  break  the  regularity  of  the  heaving.  For 
short  mincing  steps,  as  we  see,  were  unknown.  Hence, 
then,  arose  the  first  grand  law  of  Greek  Musical 
Theory,  that  each  note  in  the  music,  in  like  manner, 
must  be  either  equal  to  its  fellow  or  double  of  it. 
And  this  principle,  developed  in  the  first  instance  in 
the  dance,  pervaded  all  the  music,  even  where  no  dance 
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accompanied  the  song.  And  this  was  the  way  in 
which  the  principle  was  couched  in  the  books  of  the 
theorists :  "  Every  note  must  stand  to  its  neighbour 
iv  Xoyy  ttnj)  ("  in  equal  ratio "),  or  tv  Xoy^  §nr\aaiy  ("  in 
double  ratio"),  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  i  :  i, 
(Xoyoc  '/<roe),  or  in  the  ratio  of  2  :  I  or  1:2  (Xoyoc 
cWX«<noc)."  And  now  observe  the  same  principle 
applied  to  the  bars.  For  if  a  step  in  dancing  answers 
to  a  note  in  music,  then  a  foot  or  a  measure,  that  is, 
a  set  of  steps,  in  dancing,  will  answer  to  a  bar,  that 
is,  a  set  of  notes,  in  music.  And  having  gained  this 
principle  of  ruling,  in  the  notes,  they  proceeded  to 
determine  the  legitimacy  of  the  bars  next  by  its 
means.  So  they  picked  out  of  those  feet  that  we 
have  given  the  ones  where  the  arsis  stood  to  the 
thesis,  first  in  an  equal  ratio  (i  :  i),  and  secondly 
where  it  stood  in  a  double  ratio  (2  :  i  or  i  :  2).  And 
they  found  that  it  stood  in  an  equal  ratio  in  the 
following  feet  : 

Arsis.     Thesis. 

The  Dactyl  _     |  \j  \j 

Arsis.     Thesis. 

The  Spondee  _     |     _ 

Arsis.     Thesis. 

The  Pyrrhic  \j     |     vA 

Arsis.     Thesis. 

The  Proceleusmatic  \j  \j 


Thesis. 


Arsis. 


The  Anapaest  w 

So  then  these  feet  were  all  grouped  in  one  class,  and 
were  pronounced  to  lie  iv  Xoyw  i<rq>  And  since  the 
Dactyl  is  the  type  of  the  rest,  the  general  name  of 
Dactylic  Feet  was  given  to  them,  because  they  all 
observed  the  same  ratio  which  the  Dactyl  did.  And 
let  us  represent  the  Dactylic  feet  as  Musical  Bars, 


I    Aristoxenus  however  does  not  admit  the  Pyrrhic  into  his  system.    Vid. 
Aristox.  Rhythm.  Fragm.  302. 
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and     we     will     call     them     Dactylic     Bars,     and     the 
following   bars   will   be   the   Dactylic   bars : — 

Arsis.    Thesis. 

Dactylic  (Proper) 


Spondaic 


Arsis.  Thesis. 


Pyrrhic 


Arsis.  Thesis. 


Arsis.       Thesis. 


Proceleusmatic        — 


Thesis.    Arsis. 

n 


Anapaestic 


And  next  they  picked  out  those  feet  where  the 
arsis  stood  in  a  double  ratio  to  the  Thesis  (cv  Xo-yy 
St7rAa<mi>)  2:1  or  I  :  2.  And  they  found  that  the 
following  feet  observed  the  double  ratio  : 


The  Iambus 


The     Trochee,     or 
Choreius    

The  Tribrach  . 


Thesis.     Arsis. 

w     I     _ 
Arsis.      Thesis. 

_     |     \j 

Arsis.    Thesis.    Thesis.     Arsis. 


The  Molossus 


w  w        \j  or 

Arsis.    Thesis. 


\j  \j 


The 
Bacchiuses 


The  Choriambus...       _ 


The    1st    Ionic,  or 


Arsis.       Thesis. 

\j  w  _ 

Thesis. 


Arsis. 


Ionic  a  majore       _ 


_    \j  \j 


The  2nd    Ionic,  or 
Ionic  a  minore 


Thesis.      Arsis. 


\j  \j      _ 
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which  we  may  show  in  this  way:  for  let  \j  =  i, 
then  the  Iambus  is  1:2,  the  Trochee,  2  :  i,  the  Tribrach 
also  2:1,  the  Molossus,  2  :  4,  the  Choriambus,  2  ;  4, 
the  Ionic  a  majore^  2  :  4,  the  Ionic  a  minore,  2  :  4, 
all  therefore  observing  the  same  relation,  viz.,  2:1, 
or  i  ;  2.  And  these  feet  were  in  like  manner  thrown 
in  one  class,  and  were  pronounced  to  lie  tv  Aoy<t> 
SnrXamq,  or  in  a  double  ratio.  And  since  the  Iambus 
is  a  type  of  the  rest,  the  general  name  of  Iambic 
Feet  was  given  to  them  all,  because  they  all  observed 
the  same  ratio  in  their  arsis  aud  thesis  which  the 
Iambus  did.  And  let  us  represent  these  Iambic  feet 
as  Musical  Bars,  and  we  will  call  them  Iambic  Bars, 
and  the  Iambic  Bars  will  be  the  following  : — 

Thesis.  Arsis. 

Iambic  I""")     f~l 

— J*— J- — 


Trochaic. 


Arsis.  Thesis. 

n  n 


Tribrach 


Molossian 


Choriambic 


Arsis.    Thesis. 


Arsis.  Thesis. 


Arsis.    Thesis. 
Ionic  a  majore         |~~1 


Ionic  a  minore 


Thesis.      Arsis. 
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But  further  acquaintance  with  the  feet  of  the  dances 
showed  the  theorists  that  there  were  some  feet  which 
would  by  no  means  be  reduced  into  either  of  these  two 
classes;  for  there  was  the  Paeon,  or  Cretan  foot,  __w_> 
which  will  not  admit  of  either  the  Iambic  or  the 
Dactylic  Diaeresis,  for  although  the  individual  steps 
that  composed  it  observed  the  orthodox  relation,  that 
every  step  must  be  equal  or  double  of  its  fellow,  yet 
the  entire  foot  does  not  observe  this  relation  in  the 
relation  of  its  arsis  to  its  thesis,  for  the  arsis  of  the 
Paeon  is  __  w,  and  its  thesis  is  _,  and  so  taking  w 
as  =  i,  the  Arsis  of  the  Paeon  is  related  to  its 
Thesis  neither  as  I  :  I  or  2  ;  I,  but  as  3:2.  They 
were  constrained  therefore  to  create  a  new  Ratio  for 
that  class  of  feet  of  which  the  Paeon  is  a  type,  and 
to  legitimise  the  ratio  of  3  ;  2  accordingly.  And  this 
new  Ratio,  which  was  the  third  and  last  principal 
Ratio  of  the  feet,  was  called  the  Xoyoc  i?/xtoAto£,  or 
the  Ratio  of  one  and  a  half.1  And  the  following  feet 
were  pronounced  to  lie  in  the  One  and  a  Half 
Ratio,  fv  Aoy<j>  rifuoXi^  : 

Arsis.        Thesis. 

The  Paeon,  or  Cretic     _  w  |  __ 

Arsis,        Thesis. 

The  ist  Paeon  _  |  \j  w  \j 

Arsis.        Thesis. 

The  2nd  Paeon  w_  |  ww 

Thesis.        Arsis. 

The  3rd  Pseon  ww  I  _w 


rwv  OE  TToSwv  rwv  KOI   avvt\r\   pvO/uiOTrouav 
Toia    -ylvrj    tori,    TO    TE    SatcrvXiKOv   KOL    TO    laf 

TTdltoVlKOV.  AaKTV\lKOV      fJltV       OVV       tffTL       TO      £V     '/(TW 

lap&iKOv   Sc  ro  tv  ScirXoaftpi  TTCUWVIKOV  $t  TO  Iv 

Aristoxenus.  p.  302.  cf,  Aristotle's  Problems.  XIX.  39. 
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Thesis.        Arsis. 

\j  \j 


The  4th  Paeon 

Arsis.        Thesis. 

The  Resolved  Pseon   \j  \j  w      w  \j 


The  New  Bacchius 
The  Prosodiac 


Arsis.  Thesis. 

\j  _  |  __ 

Thesis.       Arsis. 

__  __  \j 


And  it  will  be  seen  that  these  feet  all  observe  the 
One  and  a  Half  Ratio,  that  is,  either  3  :  2,  or  2  :  3. 
For  the  ratio  of  the  Great  Paeon  is  3  :  2,  of  the  1st 
Paeon,  2:3,  of  the  2nd  Paeon,  3  :  2,  the  3rd  Paeon,  2  : 
3,  the  4th  Paeon,  3  :  2,  the  Resolved  Paeon,  3  :  2, 
the  New  Bacchiusr  for  this  old  name  was  afterwards 
extended  to  this  foot,  3  :  2,  the  Prosodiac,  2  :  3.  And 
since  the  Paeon  was  the  type  of  the  rest,  the  general  name 
of  Paeonic  Feet  was  given  to  them,  because  they  all 
observed  the  same  ratio  which  the  Great  Paeon  did. 
And  let  us  represent  these  Paeonic  feet  as  Musical 
Bars,  and  we  will  call  them  Paeonic  Bars,  and  the 
Paeonic  Bars  will  be  the  following : — 

Arsis.    Thesis. 

Great  Paeonic  or  Cretic  i  .          J    fl 


1st  Paeonic 
2nd  Paeonic 
3rd  Paeonic 
4th  Paeonic 


Arsis.         Thesis. 

n 


-j^=^ 


Arsis.          Thesis. 

r  ~~i 


Thesis.          Arsis. 

r 


Thesis.        Arsis. 

i  n 
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Resolved  Paeonic 


New  Bacchiac 


Prosodiac 


Arsis.        Thesis. 


Arsis.         Thesis. 


Thesis.         Arsis,. 


And  in  this  way  were  the  Three  Great  Orders  of  Bars 
created  in  Greek  Music,  the  Dactylic,  the  Iambic,  and 
the  Paeonic,  which  observed  the  relations  respectively  of 
I  :  i,  2:1,  3  :  2.1 

And  now  but  one  set  of  feet  remain  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  these  are  the  Epitrites.  And  these  will  not 
admit  any  of  the  above  diaereses,  although  the  indi- 
vidual steps  that  composed  them  were  studiously  in 
keeping  with  the  law  of  the  steps.  Yet  the  entire 
feet  would  not  admit  any  of  the  3  diaereses,  so 
a  separate  class  had  to  be  created  for  them,  which 
however  always  remained  a  subordinate  class  in  Greek 
theory,  nor  was  taken  into  account  in  general  speak- 
ing. And  the  relation  of  the  Arsis  and  Thesis  in 
this  class  was  said  to  stand  lv  Aoyq>  £7nrpmi>,  "  in  the 
ratio  of  3  :  4,"  and  the  ratios  of  the  4  Epitrites  were 
as  follows  : 


1st  Epitrite 

2nd  (Dorian)  Epitrite 

3rd  Epitrite 

4th  Epitrite 


Thesis.    Arsis. 

w_|. 

Thesis.    Arsis. 

_o|  — 

Arsis.    Thesis. 

—  I  w_ 

Arsis.    Thesis. 


3  -4 

3  -4 
4'  3 

4  :3 


1  TWV    Se    rptwv    ycvwv    ot     Trpwot    TroSrte    Iv     rolg 

r£0/j<TOvrcu,  6  fj.lv   lafjL&iKOz  iv  rotg  Tpun  TTpwroc,   6 

6    Se  7TCUOmiCO£    tV     TOt£    7T£VT£. 
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And  there  was  a  Resolved  Epitrite  admitting  of  either 
diaeresis, 

Thesis.  Arsis. 

www     |wwww          3  :  4 

Arsis.  Thesis. 

wwww|      www  4:3 

So  then  we  have  now  3  great  Orders  of  Feet, 

I.     The  Dactylic     Xoyoe  i<roe  I  :  I 

II.     The  Iambic       Xoyoe  StTrXao-toe  i  :  2 

III.     The  Paeonic       Xoyoc  ityitoXtoe     2  :  3 

with  the  subordinate  order, 

iv.     The  Epitrite      Xoyoc  lirirpLTog  3  :  4 
and   this   is   the   way  the  feet  have  been  classified. 
And    now   what    are    the    times   of    these    4    orders? 

And   it   is   plain    that    the    Dactylic   feet   are    all    in   ^ 

time.  But  the  Iambic  feet,  which  include  the  Iambus, 
the  Trochee,  the  Molossus,  and  the  Bacchiuses,  are 

some  in   -  time  and  some  in    -  time,  for  the  Bacchiuses 
8  4 

and  the  Molossus  are  in    -   time.     And  the  Paeonic  feet 

4 
are  in   £>   time.     And  the  Epitrite  feet  are   in   *J   time. 

And  now  to  which  of  the  orders  shall  we  refer   those 

6 

compound  feet  in  -  time,  which  we  spoke  of  some  time 
o 

ago,  the  Antispast,  the  Diiambus,  and  the  Ditrochee, 
for  these  are  often  omitted  from  the  books  of  the 
theorists,  because,  as  we  saw,  they  grew  into  feet  from 
the  Rhythmic  Phrases  of  the  singers,  rather  than 
started  up  beneath  the  pattering  of  the  dance  ?  And 
it  is  plain  that  we  must  treat  them  as  the  other  feet 
have  been  treated,  and  ask  what  diaeresis  do  they 
admit  of,  or  what  is  the  ratio  of  their  arsis  to  their 
thesis.  And  the  Aris  and  Thesis  of  the  Antispast 
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Thesis.     Arsis. 

being    "J     '    J     w  ,  and  of  the  Ditrochee  and  Diiambus 

Arsis.     Thesis.  Thesis.     Arsis. 

1  ^:  '  ^  and  'w  *w  respectively,  it  is  plain 
that  they  are  each  of  them  in  equal  diaeresis,  and 
taking  w  as  =  i,  their  Arsis  is  related  to  their  thesis 
as  3  :  3,  that  is,  as  I  :  I,  lv  Xoy^  '/try,  and  so  we  must 
refer  them  to  the  Dactyl  order  of  feet.  Which  is 
indeed  the  way  that  Aristoxenus  treats  them.  For  he 
being  a  great  master  of  Rhythm,  and  perhaps  some- 
what slighting  Metre,  and  Rhythm  is  to  Metre  what 
Phrasing  is  to  Barring,  always  treats  these  feet  to 
the  last  as  Phrases,  although  long  before  his  time 
they  had  grown  into  actual  bars.  And  he  says  that 
these  Phrases  of  2  Iambuses,  or  2  Trochees,  or  an 
Iambus  and  a  Trochee,  which  is  the  Antispast,  belong 
to  the  Dactylic  order  of  Phrases,  because  their  Arsis 
is  to  their  Thesis  as  i  :  i.  And  he  has  made  a 
beautiful  extension  of  the  system  that  we  have  here 
sketched,  and  applied  it  to  Phrases,  as  we  have  here 
spoken  of  it  in  its  application  to  bars,  being  indeed 
the  master  mind  of  Greek  Music,  who  was  the  author 
and  formulator  of  all  this  science.  And  he  says 
that  the  legitimacy  of  Phrases  must  be  determined  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  the  legitimacy  of  the  Bar, 
that  is,  by  the  application  of  the  Aoyot,  but  then  he 
will  only  admit  the  three  chief  Aoyo*,  as  valid  in  the 
Phrases,  for  he  says  that  notes  lv  \6yq  tirLTpirq,  3  :  4, 
can  only  be  treated  as  a  metrical  foot,  and  are  of 
no  account  in  the  Science  of  Phrasing,  since  two 
Epitrites  can  never  be  knit  together,  but  each  must 
stand  distinct,  and  Phrasing  is  a  knitting  together 
of  bars. 

And    now    then    we    are   to   see   what   bars   may   be 
knit   together    in    Phrases,    and   why   they   may  be    so 
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And   as   the   two   notes  I"     j    .  —  =j=|  would   be   utterly 

inadmissible   as   a    bar,   because   they   are    in    the    ratio 
of    3:1,   which   is   none  of  the   ratios,  nor   more   would 


the  two  bars  ~ 


"JrT—  J*     fr  i 


that    is,    an 


Ionic  a  majore  and  a  Pyrrhic  bar,  be  ever  admissible 
as  a  Phrase,  because  they  also  observe  the  same 
illegitimate  ratio  to  eaeh  other,  for  taking  w  as  i, 
the  Ionic  stands  to  the  Pyrrhic  in  the  ratio  of  6:2, 
that  is,  3:1,  which  is  the  same  forbidden  ratio. 
What  conjunction  of  8  notes  then  are  allowable  as  a 
Phrase,  for  with  8  notes  our  Phrases  begin,  for  we 

tPC         )l_.  ,/> 

)  bars,  —    or  O  bars,   ^,  and 
8 


have  §  bars,  9  bars, 


or 


bars.      But    8     notes    necessarily     imply     a 


coupling  of  bars,  and  therefore  with    8  notes  begin  the 
Phrases. 

And  first  we  must   ask  what    diaereses    8  notes  admit 
of.     And  8  notes  admit  of  the  following  diaereses  :  — 


7  + 


P=£2^3g 


+ 


7         ^"4J       JJ^gj 


2    +    6 


3  +  5 
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5  +  3 


4  +  4 


But  7  :  i  and  1:7  are  not  ZppvOnoi,  because  they  fall 
under  neither  of  the  3  \6yoi.  And  6:  2,  which  is  3:1, 
is  not  IppvQfjioq  either,  nor  more  its  opposite,  2 : 6 
(1:3).  Nor  is  3:5,  nor  5:3  £ppv@iu.o£.  But  4:4  alone 
is  lEppvOfjiog,  for  bar  stands  to  bar  tv  Xoycp  tortj)  as  I  :  I. 
So  two  Dactylic  bars  are  the  only  collocation  of  8 
notes  that  are  admissible  as  a  Phrase,  and  any  of  the 
Dactylic  bars  may  be  used  to  make  the  Phrase,  as : — 


[_  s  r»-=a=4!q — I     -f~lg  .   E-q=^z=f5izt«:zrz3  . 

F+-^+^=X=X=xE\    .      E2=3=\-T,-^2E\    . 


I 


iE^3     &c. 


And   what   collocation   of    9   notes    are   admissible   as 
a    Phrase  ?     And   9   admits   the   following   diaereses : — 

8  +  I 

7  +  2 
6  +  3 

5  +  4 

and  of  these  only  the  3rd  is  legitimate,  for  6:3  is 
2:1,  that  is,  the  \6yog  %nr\amo£.  So  the  only  possible 
collocation  of  notes  in  a  Phrase  of  9  notes,  is  a  bar 
of  6  notes  followed  by  a  bar  of  3  notes,  that  is, 


a    Ditrochee   followed   by   a   Trochee, 
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a   Diiambus   followed   by   an    Iambus, 


i 


£F=i— 3=q 
*=F*=3c=j 


an  Antispast  followed  by  an  Iambus  or  a  Trochee, 
and  of  course  an  Iambus  may  follow  a  Ditrochee  in 
like  manner,  or  a  Trochee,  a  Diiambus,  ~  although  we 
have  not  marked  it  here  : 


a  Bacchius  followed  by  a  Trochee  or  Iambus.  And 
the  other  Bacchiuses  followed  by  a  Trochee  or  Iambus 
in  like  manner  : — 


and 


And   of  course    in    all    these    cases     the    short    bar   may 
equally   well   precede   the    longer,   as 


_iq=p — E? — N     I        I 

=*=*  *    ' 


&c.,   in    the   ratio  of  3  :    6,  which  is  the 

inverted,    i  :  2. 

And   these   collocations   exhaust   the  list  of  the  possible 

9  note  Phrases. 

And  what   collocation   of   10   notes   are   admissible   as 
a    Phrase?.  And    10   admits  the   following   diaereses: — 
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9  +  i 

8  +  2 

7  +  3 

6  +  4 

5  +  5 

And  of  these  only  the  last  two  are  tppvOfiot.  And 
6  :  4  is  the  Xoyoe  ?7juioXtoe,  3  :  2,  and  5  :  5  is  the 
Xoyoe  '/croc,  i:i.  So  the  only  possible  collocation  of 
notes  in  a  Phrase  of  10  notes  is  a  bar  of  6  notes 
followed  by  a  bar  of  4  notes,  or  a  bar  of  5  notes 
by  a  bar  of  5  notes,  that  is,  a  Ditrochee  or  Diiambus, 
or  one  of  the  Baechiuses,  followed  by  a  Dactylic  bar; 
or  two  Paeonic  bars.  And  here  are  the  possible  10 
note  Phrases : — 


"A 

-     _|_L 

=j- 

E3E 

J                   |*            %    T 

r 

(r 

N 

p 

H         S-J 

J 

, 

m 

w. 

m 

• 

S         mm' 

•                        1 

^^g^^d^^^ 

And  any  of  the  varieties  of  the  Dactylic  bars  might 
stand  in  the  2nd  place,  although  we  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  write  them,  as 


i 
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&c.,  and  of  course  the  inversion  of  these  with  the 
shorter  bar  first,  4  :  6,  which  is  2  :  3,  will  also  stand. 
And  the  2  Paeonic  Bars,  which  are  the  other 
possible  collocation  in  the  10  note  Phrases,  5:5,  tv 
Aoy^  '/try,  may  in  the  same  way  be  any  of  the 
Paeons,  or  the  New  Bacchius,  or  the  Prosodiac : — 


r 

SP          !                  ' 

s 

2  Paeons 

Paeon  and 
New 
Bacchius 

2  Prosodiacs 

-* 

^  ^  ^_ 

—  J—  -  -.  — 

1  

.  .                   J 

k  N  k~i  

T^  1  1  -| 

3 

p  p  p  

£  X  ^  • 

*—*  J  

l  — 

1 

r 

r"  1  k~T  r~ 

1  N  —  i 

1  —  "^ 

:..    J  H3  H- 

-J  -P—  I 

t      1 

.._    S          *              * 

CZHMZZl 

&c.  And  these  are  the  possible  collocations  of  notes 
in  the  10  note  Phrases. 

And    what    collocation    of    II     notes    are    admissible 
as  a  Phrase  ?     And  1 1  admits  the  following  diaereses  : — - 

10  +  i 
9  +  2 
8  +  3 
7  +  4 
6+  5 

But  none  of  these  are  in  either  of  the  three  Aoyo*, 
so  that  no  collocation  of  n  notes  is  admissible  as  a 
Phrase. 

And    what    collocation    of   12    notes   is   admissible   as 
a   Phrase?       And    12    admits   the   following   diaereses: — 
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II  +   I 
IO  +  2 

9  +  3 

8  +  4 

7  +  5 

6  +  6 

And  of  these  none  are  admissible  but  8  :  4,  which  is 
the  \6yog  SnrXcunog  (2:1),  and  6  :  6  which  is  the  \6yoc 
icToe  i  :  i.  So  that  the  only  possible  collocation  of 
notes  in  a  Phrase  of  12  notes,  is  8  notes  followed  by 
4  notes,  or  6  notes  by  6  notes.  But  now  since  there 
is  no  metrical  bar  of  8  notes,  it  is  plain  that  our  8 
notes  will  be  composed  of  2  bars,  each  of  4  notes 
each,  and  these  2  bars  of  4  notes  followed  by  one 
bar  of  4  notes — we  shall  see  we  are  now  in  the 
province  of  Triple  Phrasing,  for  there  are  3  bars  in 
all.  But  6  and  6  will  still  be  Double  Phrasing,  but 
8  and  4  are  Triple  Phrasing,  and  with  these  we  are 
concerned  first.  And  these  Triple  Phrases  will  be 
composed  of  three  Dactylic  bars,  of  which  Jhe  first 
and  second  stand  to  the  third  in  the  relation  of  8  :  4,  or 
the  first  to  the  second  and  third  in  the  relation  of 
4:8,  as  we  prefer. 

And   here   are   the   possible    12    note   phrases    in    the 
Xoyoc  SiTrXtto-toc,  and    in    Triple    Phrasing  : 


8  +4 

with   any   of  the   Dactylic   varieties, 

A    Spondee 


Proceleusmatics 
N  An    Anapaest,    a 


Spondee    and,   a 
Dactyl 
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(  '          .     .     .  .      |         .          .     K       .^    A  Proceleus- 

made,  a  Spondee 
• — ^J -* 'and  an  Anapaest 

etc. 

And  here  are  the  possible  12  note  Phrases  in 
the  \6yoQ  iVoc,  6  :  6,  and  these,  on  the  contrary,  are 
Double  phrases.  And  they  consist  of  any  2  bars  of 

n  o  ^>  <1 

S  time,  or  of  ^  time,  or  of  ^  and  ^  mixed,  as  2 
Diiambuses,  a  Diiambus  and  a  Bacchius,  2  Bacchiuses, 
etc., 


>.   1 


i 


j=£t 


etc.,  etc. 

And   these    are    the    possible    collocations  of  notes  in 
the  12  note  Phrases. 

And    what   collocations  of    13  notes  are  admissible  as 
Phrases?     And   13  admits  of  the  following  diaereses: — 

12  +  I 

II    +   2 

10+3 
9  +  4 
8  +  5 
7  +  6 

But   none    of    these   fall   in  the    3    \6yot.      So   that   no 
collocation    of  13  notes  is  admissible  as  a  Phrase. 

And   what   collocations  of  14  notes  are  admissible   as 
Phrases?      And  14  admits  of  the  following   diaereses: — 
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13  +   I 
12  +  2 

II    +   3 

10  +  4 

9+5 
8  +  6 

7  +  7 

And  of  these  only  8  +  6  is  admissible  as  a  Phrase, 
for  we  have  heard  that  2  Epitrites,  which  would  be 
7  +  7,  could  never  be  knit  together,  but  each  Epitrite 
must  stand  distinct  So  7  +  7  goes  out,  and  8  +  6 
alone  remains.  And  8  :  6  is  in  the  Xoyoc  £7n'r/otroe,  that 
is,  in  the  ratio  of  4  :  3.  So  that  we  must  have  2  bars  of 
4  notes  each  to  make  an  8,  followed  by  one  bar  of  6 
notes;  and  this  like  the  12  note  Phrase  will  be  a 
Triple  Phrase.  And  we  may  take  any  of  the  Dactylic 
bars,  and  any  of  the  §  and  J  bars  to  form  it,  as 
follows  :  — 


I 

J 


8  +6 

which   is   2    Dactyls   and   a   Bacchms.     Or   take    2    Pro 
celeusmatics   and   a   Ditrochee, 


or  an   Anapaest,   a   Spondee,  and   a   Diiambus, 

PnEc=ft=-|     [    .  jzzzzjzzpnipczjzzzz^ 
_^^^!SEZS3E*E3S* 


or  putting  the  8  bar   first, 
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Any  of  these  collocations  and  many  others  we  may 
use  of  the  same  bars.  And  these  are  the  possible 
collocations  of  notes  in  the  14  note  Phrases. 

And    what   collocations   of    15    notes    are    admissible 
as  Phrases?   And  15  admits  of  the  following  diaeresesf — 

14  +  I 

13  +  2 

12  +  3 

ii  +  4 

10  +  5 
9  +  6 

8  +  7 

And  none  of  these  are  admissible  but  only  10+5 
and  9  +  6 ;  and  10  :  5  is  the  Xoyoe  SnrXaaiog,  2  :  I 
and  9:6,  is  the  Xoyoc  i?/iioAtoc,  3  : 2,  and  both  of 
them  are  Triple  Phrases.  And  it  is  plain  that  the 
first,  10 : 5,  will  consist  of  Pseonic  Feet,  and  the  10 
notes  will  be  two  Paeonic  Bars,  and  they  will  be 
followed  by  one  Paeonic  Bar,  which  will  give  the  5 
notes.  And  there  willl  be  three  bars  in  all.  And  we 
may  use  any  of  the  Paeons  we  please  to  form  our 
bars  of,  as  : — 


10  +        5 

2   Cretic   Paeons   and   the   2nd   Paeon, 


10  +          5 

the    3rd    Paeon   and    2    Prosodiacs, 
or   inverting   the   ratios,   and    placing   the    5    bar   first, 


10 
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a  Prosodiac,  a  Resolved  Paeon,  and  the  Great  Pseon, 
&c.,  &c. 

And   next   to   take   the   second    admissible   ratio,  9  :  6 
And   it  is   plain   that   the   feet    that   compose   this   will 

be    the    -    and    -    feet,   but    also    the    |    feet    will    be 

84  ° 

used,   and   this   will   give   us   our   triple   Phrase.     For    2 

bars   of  -    or    -   would    only  give   us    12   notes,   that   is 
8          4 

3  notes  too  little,  and  3  bars  would  give  us  3  notes  too 

much,   so  we   must  also   use   a   bar  of  |,  and   then   we 

o 

shall  have  our  15  notes,  and  they  will  be  3  bars  in 
all,  that  is,  a  Triple  Phrase.  And  they  may  be  arranged 
as  we  please,  either, 

g  +6 


or 


f3=F3=?\ 


9  +          6    L. 

or   putting   the   §  bar   with   the   8,  ,  ^,;<r 


9  + 

or  inverting   the   ratio, 


nr  J  jj|3=3E3=3E|= 


6  + 

or 


$s=: 
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being  composed  of  Diiambuses,  Ditrochees,  Bacchiuses. 
Iambuses,  and  Simple  Trochees,  in  any  position  that 
we  like  to  place  them.  And  these  are  the  possible 
collocations  of  notes  in  the  15  note  Phrases. 

And  what  are  the  possible  collocations  of  notes  in 
the  1 6  note  Phrases?  And  16  admits  of  the  following 
diaereses  :— 

15  +  i 

14  +  2 

13  +  3 
12+4 
ii  +  5 
10.  +  6 

9    h  7 
8  +  8 

And  none  of  these  are  possible  ratios  except  the  last, 
8  :  8,  which  is  the  'Xoyoc  *<roc,  i  :  i.  So  it  is  plain 
that  the  bars  will  be  Dactylic  bars,  and  each  will  be 
composed  of  2  Dactylic  bars  of  4  notes  each,  so  there 
will  be  4  bars  in  all,  and  we  have  now  come  to  Quad- 
ruple Phrases.  And  any  of  the  Dactylic  feet  may  be 
used,  and  4  bars  of  them,  either 


+ 


2  Dactyls  and  2  Spondees,  or 


|=££J=H=3 


*       * 


^m 


2   Anapaests  and  2   Spondees,  or 
t 


atut 


Proceleusmatics  and  Dactyls. 
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•  And  this  was  the  limit  to  Dactylic  Phrasing,  nor 
were  any  Dactylic  Feet  allowed  to  be  combined  in 
greater  quantities  than  4  bars  to  the  Phrase.1  But  the 
Iambic  and  the  Paeonic  Feet  went  higher,  as  we  shall 
see.  And  perhaps  there  was  a  sobriety  in  the  intona- 
tion of  the  Dactyl,  compared  with  the  lighter  Iambs 
and  Paeons,  which  may  have  led  to  the  restriction.  But 
this  we  cannot  certainly  say. 

What  next  was  the  possible  collocation  of  17  notes 
to  make  a  Phrase?  And  all  the  diaereses  of  17  are 
inadmissible,  as  will  be  seen,  i6-fi,  15  +  2,  14  +  3, 
13  +4,  12  +  5,  ii  +6,  10  +  7. 

And  what  collocations  of  18  notes  are  admissible  as 
a  Phrase?  And  18  admits  of  the  following  diaereses: — 

17  +  i 
16  +  2 

15  +  3 
14  +  4 
13  +  5 
12  +  6 

ii  +  7 
10  +  8 

9  +  9 

And  of  these,  12+6  and  9  +  9  are  the  possible  ones, 
and  12  :  6  is  in  the  ratio  2  :  i,  Aoyoe  §nr\ct(no£,  and 
9  :f  9  is  in  the  \6jog  to-oc,  I  :  I.  But  [9  :  9  goes  out, 
because  with  the  cessation  of  the  Dactylic  Feet  there 
also  ceases  the  Dactylic  Phrasing,  and  all  equal 
phrasing,  lv  \6yw  '/o-^,  of  whatever  kind,  was  called 
Dactylic  Phrasing,  as  we  have  seen,  because  the  Dactyl 


^  Aristoxenus'   Fragments.      Paris   ed.    n.     apy 
TO    SaKTv\iKov    cnrb    r^rpaai]fjLov    ocywy^c '    av^trat     I 

ware      ytvtaOai     TOV     ptyiGTOv     TroSa     TOV 
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was  the  primum  mobile  which  originally  created  it,  for 
the  Phrase  was  but  an  extension  of  the  Foot,  and  the 
Dactyl  was  an  equal  Foot.  So  that  9  :  9  goes  out  in 
consequence,  and  only  12:6  remains.  And  it  is  plain 

that    12  will  be  2  bars  of  -  or  -  time,  and  6  will  be  i 

o         4 

bar.  And  now  let  us  mark  this  18  note  phrase,  for 
in  its  Iambic  form  it  was  the  great  and  glorious 
phrase  of  the  Tragedians'  Music,  and  is  eternally  in 
their  mouths : — 


fr--T"F=M== 

i— J    J    *  -* 


And  we  may  admire  how  this  noble  phrase  has  been 
utterly  lost  in  subsequent  music,  for  we  look  in  vain 
through  all  the  compositions  of  modern  times  to 
discover  one  single  phrase  such  as  this,  that  is,  a 

phrase   of  3   bars   in   3-  time.1 

o 

Now  this  is  the  simple  form   of  the   18  note   Phrase 
as    the     Tragedians    used     it,    but    it    was    also    used 

with  the    -    feet,  that  is,  the    Bacchiuses,  or  with  the 
4 

~    and  the    —    mixed,  e.g. 
4  o 


12 


12 


i  Westphal  has  discovered  an  approach  to  it  in  Beethoven's  Adelaida, 
but  this  is  the  only  instance  he  has  been  able  to  find  and  there  the  time  is 
eommon. 
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12  +6 

a    Diiamb,    an    Antispast,    a    Bacchius,   &c.,   &c. 

And  with  this  ends  the  Iambic  phrasing,  for  it  was 
not  allowed  to  go  higher  than  18  notes,  just  as  the 
Dactylic  was  limited  to  i6.J  And  we  may  admire  the 
symmetry  of  principle  that  is  here  apparent.  For  the 
Dactyl  consisted  of  4  notes,  and  the  highest  Dactylic 
Phrase  was  of  4  bars,  being  a  Quadruple  Phrase 
And  the  Iambus  consisted  of  3  notes,  and  the  highest 
Iambic  Phrase  was  of  3  bars,  being  a  Triple  Phrase. 
And  now  the  Paeon,  which  consisted  of  5  notes,  we 
shall  find  that  its  highest  phrase  was  of  5  bars,  being 
a  Quintuple  phrase,  for  the  Pseonic  Phrases  were 
extended  much  further  than  either  the  Dactylic  or 
Iambic,  being  extended  to  25  notes  in  a  Phrase.2 
But  we  must  first  consider  if  any  other  Phrases  come 
before  it.  And  we  have  left  off  at  phrases  of  18 
notes,  and  now  19  admits  no  possible  diaereses.  And 
20  admits  only  the  two  following  possible  diaereses, 
12  :  8  and  10  :  10.  But  10  :  10  can  no  longer 
be  taken  into  the  question,  for  it  is  lv  Aoy^  7<r<*>, 
I  :  i,  and  we  are  done  with  all  Dactylic  or  equal 
Phrases,  whether  Paeons  or  whatever  foot  compose  the 
bars.  And  12  :  8  is  indeed  in  the  true  Paeonic 
relation,  for  it  is  tv  \6y^  ruuioXtq,  3  :  2,  but  then  no 
Paeons,  which  are  the  only  possible  foot  now,  will 
make  it,  for  they  only  move  in  fives.  So  this 


1  Aristoxenus,  loc.  cit.     ro   2>£   la/uftiKov  yivoq  ap\iTai  jj.lv 
OTTO    Tpi<rrifj,ov    ofywyfjf,    av^erai    SE    ^\PL  OKrw/catSfKao-^jUOv, 
wore  yivtvOat  rbv  /it'-ytorov  ?roSa  TOV  iXax^rov   i£cnr\a(nov. 

2  Aristoxenus.Fragments.il. 
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likewise  goes  out.  And  21,  22,  23,  24,  have  among 
them  the  possible  diaereses,  n  +  11,  12  +  12, 
1 6  +  8,  &c.,  but  these  are  all  useless  now,  for  the 
Dactyls  and  the  Iambics  have  ceased.  So  that  lastly 
we  come  to  25,  which  admits  the  Diaeresis,  15  +  10 
(Ao'yoe  ^woAioc,  3  :  2),  and  the  Phrase  plainly  is  5 
Paeonic  Bars, 


15  .+  10 

And  this  is  the  longest  of  the  Rhythmic  Phrases, 
And  without  repeating  the  theoretical  reason  of  this 
very  long  phrase,  probably  the  great  length  was 
tolerable  in  a  Phrase  consisting  of  Paeons,  which  would 
have  been  intolerable  in  other  feet,  for  the  Paeon  of 
all  feet  combines  lightness  with  majesty,  and  speaks  of 
delicate  dancing  and  dainty  treading. 

And  this  long  Paeonic  Phrase  differs  from  the  rest 
in  another  point  also,  for  it  is  a  Quintuple  Phrase, 
that  is,  it  is  composed  of  5  bars,  and  since  there 
were  5  notes  in  each  bar,  being  25  in  all,  it  is  known 
in  Greek  Theory  as  the  TTOUC  TratomKoe  7r£vr£KmBKoo-«<rrj- 
/xoc,  for  a  Phrase  was  called  TTOUC,  and  the  small 
notes  by  which  the  bars  and  phrases  were  measured 
were  called,  as  we  have  seen,  0-17  juaa.  In  this 
way,  then,  do  the  Paeonic  feet  repeat  the  original 
pattern  of  the  simple  Paeon  in  their  most  extended 
phrase,  which  is  5  bars,  as  the  Paeon  itself  was  5 
notes,  just  as  the  Dactylic  of  4  notes  and  the  Iambic 
of  3  notes,  attained  their  greatest  phrase  development 
in  Phrases  of  4  bars  and  of  3  bars  respectively.  And 
we  may  admire  the  symmetry  that  pervades  all  this. 

Now  this  System  that  we  have  here  sketched 
represents  the  Science  of  Phrasing  in  its  highest  state 

Q 
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of  development,  such,  that  is  to  say,  as  it  attained 
in  the  compositions  of  Pindar  and  the  Attic  Trage- 
dians. But  meanwhile  at  the  point  where  we  stand 
in  our  history,  it  had  not  attained  this  acme  of 
development.  ,  For  we  are  past  the  times  of  Sappho 
and  the  Lesbians  indeed,  and  stand  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  era,  but  their  phrasing,  which  was  the  last 
we  considered,  was  eminently  simple  by  comparison 
with  this  elaborate  style,  and  the  phrase  then  seldom 
exceeded  two  bars  in  length,  being  generally  a 
Dactylic  Phrase  of  two  Dactylic  bars  (TTOVQ  Sa/crvAf/coe 
oKTtttrrj^oe),  or  that  Dactylic  phrase  of  two  Iambic 
bars  (TTOUC  (WruAtKoe  l&zo-rj/ioe),  which  subsequently 
developed  into  a  [itrpov,  or  Bar,  of  itself;  nor  did  the 
line,  which  was  the  clause  of  the  Period,  contain  as  a 
rule  more  than  two  Phrases,  though  sometimes  it 
contained  three  ;  nor  had  those  new  feet,  which  have 
contributed  so  much  to  produce  this  variety  of 
Rhythm,  the  Paeon,  the  Epitrite,  etc.,  entered  at  all 
into  the  Musical  Art.  And  how  did  these  new  feet 
enter  into  the  Music,  and  the  Period  grow,  and  the 
Clauses  grow,  and  this  mighty  magnitude  of  Rhythm 
start  into  being  ?  Who  were  the  ushers  of  the  feet, 
that  gave  to  Greek  Music  its  inexhaustible  variety? 
And  they  were  the  Choral  Poets,  who  were  not  only 
masters  of  Music,  but  masters  of  the  dance.  For  the 
art  of  the  Choral  Poets  was  not  limited,  like  that  of 
the  Lesbians,  to  composing  the  melodies  of  -songs,  but 
they  must  arrange  the  steps  of  the  dancers  too,  for 
their  songs  were  written  to  be  sung  by  choruses  of 
boys  or  men,  who  all  the  time  were  dancing.  What 
lore  of  Rhythm,  then,  must  they  have  been  familiar 
with,  by  comparison  with  the  Lesbian  singers,  who  sat 
in  balconies  and  boudoirs,  singing  an  idle  strain  to  their 
lute! 
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But  yet  did  not  this  radiance  of  Rhythm  burst 
from  the  choruses  all  at  once,  but  was  of  slow  growth 
like  other  things.  And  the  Choral  Poets  were  chiefly 
Dorians,  who  of  all  Greeks  were  the  slowest  to  innovate, 
and  received  new  feet  and  new  combinations  of  feet 
charily. 

And  we  may  well  ask  what  brought  about  this  change 
in  the  exposition  of  Greece's  best  music,  and  its  assig- 
nation to  choruses  instead  of  as  before  to  solo  singers. 
And  while  the  tendency  of  the  time  to  magnitude  and 
composition  will  help  us  to  understand  it,  there  is 
another  reason  yet  behind,  which  will  make  it  clearer 
still.  For  the  sceptre  of  culture  had  now  passed  from 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  to  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  Magna 
Graecia,  who  had  not  lived  so  long  in  their  foreign 
home  without  being  affected  by  that  spirit  of  organi- 
sation and  combination,  which  is  the  deep-seated 
characteristic  of  the  Italian  mind.1  These  were  the 
days  of  Agrigentum's  glories,  of  the  wealth  of  Sybaris 
and  Crotona,  of  golden  statues  sent  from  Syracuse 
to  Delphi ;  and  the  Dorian  character,  which  ever  had 
much  in  common  with  the  Italian,  had  now  indeed 
amalgamated  with  it.  Choruses  were  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  here  sprung  that  noble  line  of  Choral  Poets — 
Ibycus,  Stesichorus,  Bacchylides,  Simonides,  and  many 
more — who  were  all  Sicilian  or  Italian  Dorians,2  or 
else  were  gathered  here  from  other  parts  of  Greece 
because  of  their  excellence  in  the  Choral  Style. 


1  I   think   Michelet  was  the   first    man  who  noticed   this   fact,   in   his 
Discorsi  soprailVico. 

2  The  bulk  of  the  choral  poets  must  have  been  Dorians,  as  is  proved  by 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  Dorian  dialect  in  the  choruses,  but  it  is  odd  that 
of  these  4  coryphees    here  enumerated,  only  two  can  be  reckoned  as  Dorians, 
Stesuhorus,  a  pure  Dorian,   Ibycus,   a  Messeno-Dorian  of  Rhegium*    but 
Bacchylides  and  Simonides  were  both  lonians. 
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And    now    we    may    well    ask,   what    would    be    the 
effect    on    a    song    by    its     mere     association     with     a 
Dancing    Chorus  ?     And    I    am    not    speaking    of    the 
possible  varieties    which   the   steps  would  introduce  into 
its   rhythm,   but   rather   of  its    Periodic    Structure.     For 
when   last   we   left   the   Song   in   Lesbos,  we   found  that 
it   was   written   in    Musical    Periods,    each    independent 
and   separate   from   the   other,   though   in    every   respect 
exactly     similar     in     the     texture     of    their     feet,    and 
likewise   in   the   phrases   and    clauses    that    made    them 
up.      The    Musical    Period    is    what     we     call,    in    the 
language   of    poetry,    a   Stanza,    and    we    have    studied 
various    examples    of    the    Stanza    in     the    writings   of 
Sappho   and    Alcaeus.     Now   let   us   imagine   one  of  the 
Songs   of  Sappho   fitted   to   the   dance,  and  the  dancers 
taught   to    tread    in    the    measure    of    the    song.      And 
what  will   be   the  effect  on  this  song?     And  the  Cretan 
youths    and     maidens    in     Homer's    time    danced    in   a 
ring,   tripping    lightly    round    and    round,    as    a    potter 
makes   his   wheel   spin    round.     And   first    they    danced 
round    from    Right    to    Left,    and    then    they    danced 
round   from    Left   to    Right.     And   this    was    the    figure 
of  the   dance.     And   this   was    the   dance   that    Theseus 
brought   to   Athens,   and   spread   as   the    common    form 
of  dance  throughout   the   whole   of  Greece.     And    these 
dancers   are   now   singing    one   of  the    Lesbian's    songs. 
And    with   what   effect  ?      That   the   stanzas   will  hence- 
forth  go   in    twos,   and   the    Musical    Period,   which   was 
commensurate  with  the  stanza,  will  be  precisely  doubled 
in     length.     For   they   will   sing   a  stanza  as  they  dance 
from    Right    to   Left   (the    orpe^?}),   and    they   will    sing 
another   stanza   as   they   dance   from  Left  to  Right  (the 
aimor/oo^rj),   and  there   the    figure    of  the     dance     ends. 
And    when    they  begin   again,  they  will  sing  one  stanza 
again    in     the    arpo^r),    and    another     stanza    again    in 
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the  avTiGTpo(f>r) — and  then  again  a  pause.  And  so 
they  will  go  on.  And  henceforth  the  Stanzas  will  go 
eternally  in  twos,  and  the  Musical  Period  has  been 
precisely  doubled  in  length.  So  that  if  we  note  our 
song,  as  we  hear  it  in  the  dances,  we  must  remove 
our  Period  mark,  "  _  ",  from  the  end  of  every  stanza 
and  put  it  only  at  the  end  of  every  second  stanza, 
which  is  accordingly  done  by  all  the  theorists,1  and 
the  Period  Mark  appears  only  at  the  end  of  the 
Antistrophe  ;  for  Stanzas  now  lost  their  name,  when 
they  were  associated  with  tha  dance,  and  were  called 
by  the  names  of  the  dance's  movements  instead,  and 
the  first  stanza  was  called  the  Strophe,  and  the  second 
the  Antistrophe,  and  henceforth  they  went  in  pairs. 

Yet  since  the  Antistrophe  was  merely  a  repetition 
of  the  Strophe,  we  shall  prefer  to  use  the  terminology, 
Period  and  Repeated  Period,  or  even  ist  and  2nd 
Period,  rather  than  to  describe  them  as  one  entire 
Period,  which  the  strict  estimation  of  theory  would 
require  us  to  do.  And  there  is  another  reason  which 
will  make  this  terminology  preferable,  for  though 
eternally  together,  they  were  yet  separate  and  distinct, 
and  each  was  rounded  off  by  its  cadence,  as  it  is 
plain  they  must  have  been,  for  if  the  Antistrophe 
was  a  note  for  note  repetition  of  the  Strophe,  then 
the  cadence  that  came  at  its  end  and  rounded  off 
the  complete  Dual  Period,  must  still  have  first 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  Strophe,  for  the  Antis- 
trophe exactly  repeated  the  Strophe,  and  so  the  Single 
Period  was  as  rounded  off  and  complete  as  the  Dual 
Period ;  and  this  is  why  it  seems  we  had  better 
speak  of  a  ist  and  2nd  Period,  or  a  Period  and  a 
Repeated  Period,  as  we  have  said. 


i    Hephsestion  De  Poemate.  Cap.  5.  irepl  arjjufiwv.      The  Period  was 
marked  by  the  Greeks,  thus,  "  — ." 
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Now  we  have  said  that  the  Rhythm  of  the  Choruses 
was  yet  of  slow  growth,  despite  the  great  temptation 
to  variety,  which  must  have  been  daily  offered  by 
the  pretty  pattering  of  the  feet  Yet  the  poets  were 
slow  to  innovate,  being  most  of  them  Dorians,  who 
were  the  most  conservative  of  all  the  Greeks,  and 
they  received  new  feet  and  new  combinations  of  feet 
charily.  And  first  it  was  principally  recastings  of  the 
old  Hexameter  that  they  used  in  their  dances,  for 
the  Dorians  were  the  custodians  of  the  Hexameter. 
The  innovations  of  Archilochus  had  scarcely  reached 
to  their  seclusion,  nor  had  that  Asiatic  lightness  of 
speaking,  of  which  those  innovations  were  the  conse- 
quence, affected  their  grave  and  sober  tongue.  It 
was  the  Dorians  who  took  to  their  heart  the  severe 
Terpander,  and  the  very  "  Girls,"  who  received  him, 
were  now  the  masters  of  the  opulent  Tarentum. 
How  good  it  was  for  the  cause  of  Greek  Music  that 
the  Dorians  should  now  step  forward  as  the  leaders 
of  the  Choral  Style !  for  in  this  way  the  solid  feet 
of  the  old  Hexameter,  Dactyls  and  Spondees,  became 
the  basis  of  the  Choral  Music,  which  had  so  long  a 
future  before  it,  instead  of  that  light  dancing  step, 
the  Choreius,  or  Trochee,  —  w,  which,  however  even 
and  regular,  is  yet  a  trip.  And  to  the  Dactyls 
and  Spondees  they  added  that  form  of  the  dactyl, 
which  had  grown  up  in  the  Laconian  dances,  the 
Back  Dactyl,  or  Anapaest,  ww_,  which  is  almost  as 
fine  a  foot,  and  is  built  on  the  same  pattern.  And 
these  were  the  principal  feet  that  they  at  first  em- 
ployed. And  first,  as  I  said,  it  was  principally  re- 
castings  of  the  old  Hexameter  that  they  used.  As, 
for  instance,  the  Hexameter  shortened  : — 
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^==*I 


S       X  ' 
- 


_  \J  \J  _ 


J  J 


-j — J 


—  W       W  __ 

!  S 


ANTISTROPHE  (repeating  note  for  note}. 

j— *  x\  j   -j — i-j— ^-^i  j 


rW=J?r*y-J: 


W          

^bJ: 


—  W       W  _  V-/       W          _ 


at  rat 


—      w 


^t3t=3fc«&trBL^a^t^z='it 


\J       \J  \J       \J  


i     Fragment  23.  in  Bergk. 
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— 

\J       W           — 

w     w        w     w       

1 

-/- 

_^_^ 

J 

*       ^ 

,_J         J4-.JV-J 

J           1 

__          \j      \j          __          WW          —          WW         —          

And    here    let    us   admire    the    glory    of    the    Rhythm, 
and   its   chastity. 

Or  sometimes  the  Hexameter  nearer  its  original 
form,  with  perhaps  the  extra  syllable  of  the  popular 
songs,  or  two  of  these  extra  syllables,  at  the  beginning, 
to  vary  it  a  little,  and  a  catalectic  syllable  at  the 
end,  now  and  then,  for  the  same  purpose,  as  in  that 
chorus  of  Stesichorus  : — 

"  The   sun   has   sunk   into   his   golden   cup, 
To   go   his   voyage    over   the   Ocean, 
To   come   to   the   depths   of    gloomy   night, 
To   his   mother,   his   wife,   and   his   children." 

&c. 
STROPHE.1 


-  t  -  ovi  -  Srje  StTrae  £<ncar£  -  fiaivev 


,     o<f>pa  Si'     Q,  K-eav  -  01  -  o  trzp  -u 


uaac 


atyi  -  KO10'  hp  -    a?    TTOTI  J3tv  -  Oe  a     VVKTOG  I  -  pifj,vugt 


TTOTI  fJLar  -i  -pa    Kov-pi$i  -  avr'  aXo  -  ^ov  iral-cag  re  fy  i-Aovc; 


\J    W      —      W  \J        _     _        —     WW         — 


i    Fragment  8.  in  Bergk. 
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t^J-^ata^tatj 


_  \J  \J   _  WW   _WW   _  \J  \J   _  \J  \J   _  _ 


—  \J  \J   — 


\j  \j   _ 


J]J  *J 


_  \J  \J   _  \J  \J   _  _   _  \J  \J    — 


For,  as  will  be  seen,  there  is  the  utmost  freedom 
allowed  in  the  treatment  of  the  materials,  and  the 
lines,  which  are  the  clauses  of  our  period,  may  run 
to  what  lengths  they  please ;  and  the  Period  itself 
has  passed  from  being  a  succinct,  terse,  conventional 
form,  which  many  men  use  again  and  again  to  pour 
their  thought  in,  to  being  an  ever-shifting  shape,  which 
takes  new  form  each  time  from  the  fancy  of  the  poet. 
So  he  breaks  up  his  lines  to  give  variety,  or  compounds 
them  and  modifies  them  as  he  pleases,  having  no  pre- 
scription to  dictate  conventional  forms,  nor  any  limit 
to  the  length  of  his  period  but  the  length  which  he 
wants  the  dancers  to  traverse,  before  they  turn  and 
repeat  the  figure.  And  now  these  lines,  whatever  the 
breaks  and  inequalities  in  their  length,  we  must  yet 
read  straight  on,  without  any  rests  or  pauses  between. 
For  let  alone  that  the  Greeks  regarded  rests  with 
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much  aversion,  saying  that  they  were 
"  uncouth  things,"  ^/cpoTrptTme,  u  mean  and  paltry 
devices,1"  and  that  the  best  poets  always  discarded 
them  as  far  as  possible  ;  in  the  Choral  Style  of  all 
others  must  we  be  rid  of  them,  so  as  not  to  permit  the 
slightest  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  song,  which 
like  a  gauze  veil  wrapped  the  dance. 

And  here  are  some  mighty  lines  of  Stesichorus,  for  he 
was  vTrtpOvfjLtvTaros  avSpuv  "the  doughtiest  of  the  poets," 

^ 


and   they   are   gigantic    Hexameters. 

Or   take   those   noble   lines   in   his   7th   Fragment, 


VI      I        V   VI      I        \  S»l      I         K    VI         II 

p.^^ 


And  he  was  the  most  Epic  of  the  Lyrikers.  And 
he  trained  and  drilled  great  choruses,  marshalling  them 
like  armies  in  files  of  8.  And  he  is  the  typical 
Dorian  among  Dorians,  and  his  measures  are  all 
recastings  of  the  old  Hexameter. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  passion  of  Ibycus, 
whose  themes  are  eternally  beautiful  boys,  for  he  was 
not  content  with  the  Dactyl  and  Spondee,  but  added 


1  Aristides.  p.  97. 

2  Fragment  i.  in  Bergk. 
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the  light,  majestic  Paeon,  and  thus  he  sweeps  us  along 

STROPHE. 


-  pi  fjilv     al       T£  Ku  -  Su>  -  vt  -  at 


-  Xt-  C££     «p  ~  So-  /*£  -  vat   po-av 


l/c  7TO-  ra  -  juwv,     i  -  va     Trap-  at-vwv 


-  Kij-pa-ro?     01     r'  ot  -  vav-Oi-Stt; 


at/-  ^O-  JU£  -  vat  (TKl-£p   -     OI  -  GIV  VCJ)*    fp-  VE-CTIV 


oi  -  va-  pt  -  otf  ^"a-Xl  -  Bov-aiv  '  £  -  juot  8'  £-poc 


i-  av  Ka-ra-  KOL-TO^  u>-pav,  a     V-TTU  art-po-Trac 


Gprj  -  /  -  »a  -   oc     ]3o  -  p£  -  ac- 

ANTISTROPHE. 


_        V-/W  _ 


\J  \J  _ 
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J 


J     J      J 


—        —          —     \J  \J 


J  *J>\  J  Aft 


__    \j  \j 


J  J*^-  J 


—    \j  \j 


J  >  J 


_      \J  \J      _      W    _ 


1         N 
g1       g1    y 


S        ' 


v-/    w       —      w   w       — 

Or     let     us     hear     with     what     passion     he     uses    his 
Anapaests,   charging  them  here  and  there  with  Dactyls, 

STROPHE.1 


'Epoc  au  -re  jue  KU  -  a-vl-o«r-  iv  V-TTO 


ra/cep'  6ju 


J 


K?j-X?7-jua-cri  TravroSaTroTe  fc  etTrapa    3t/c-rua 


ic    afJ.-i\-\av  £' 


Frag.  2  in  Bergk. 


2    For  the  quantity,  see  infra,  p.  - 
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W  — 


J  J  IJ  JlM  J  AM  J  J 

9    +~\*   **      *^F9     9    9, 


W      —    —       — W  \J 

NSI!      KKI 


—  \J  \J     
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And   the   Dorian   Epitrite   even    Stesichorus   has  used, 
but    Ibycus    still    more,  combining    it    with    the    Paeon, 

-        \J I    _        y  — 1| 

as     in     that     line,     roue     TE     XtvK'nnrovz     Kopov^.       And 

other  feet  he  uses,  as  the  Choriamb,  or  old  Bacchius, 
the  Iambic  feet,  &c.,  for  he  was  the  most  travelled  of 
these  Dorian  choral  poets,  and  had  heard  Anacreon 
sing  at  the  court  of  Polycrates,  and  from  his  being 
reputed  the  first  to  introduce  the  Sambuca,  or  small 
Egyptian  harp  into  Greek  Music,  we  may  well  credit 
him  with  a  more  liberal  musical  culture  than  many  of 
the  others  had.  And  little  by  little,  as  we  may  suppose, 
all  the  feet  came  creeping  in,  and  began  to  be  freely 
used  by  composers,  to  enhance  the  variety  of  their 
measures.  And  now  in  the  disposal  of  the  feet  there 
got  to  be  acknowledged  three  great  Styles  of  treat- 
ment, or  Three  Rhythms,  as  they  were  called,  with  one 
subordinate  one,  which  was  a  mixture  of  two  of  the 
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principal  ones.  And  there  was  the  Dorian  Rhythm, 
which  was  founded  on  Dactyls  and  Spondees,  with  free 
admission  to  the  Dorian  Epitrite.  And  this  was  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  and  the  Master  Rhythm.  And 
there  was  the  ^Eolian  Rhythm,  which,  as  we  may  con- 
jecture from  our  previous  acquaintance  with  ^Eolian 
Music,  was  built  of  Trochees,  Iambuses,  Diiambuses, 
Antispasts,  with  an  admixture  of  the  light  Cyclic 

o  r* 

Dactyls,  and  Paeons,  being  in  §  and  §  time,  and  also, 
for  the  Paeons,  in  £>  time.  And  thirdly,  there  was  the 
Lydian  Rhythm,  which  was  the  softest  of  the  Rhythms, 

and  of  which  the  preponderant  time  was  j,  and  its 
feet  chiefly  the  Bacchiuses,  that  is  the  Choriamb,  and 
the  two  Ionic  feet,  the  Ionic  a  majore  and  the  Ionic  a 
minore.1  The  fourth,  or  subordinate  Rhythm,  which  was 
called  the  Locrian,  was  a  mixture  of  the  yEolian  and 
the  Dorian,  the  Dorian  Dactyl  taking  the  essentially 
Locrian  form  of  the  Anapaest,  and  being  mixed  with 
the  ^Eolian  Trochees  and  the  Paeons.2  These  were 
the  four  ground  styles-,  but  they  merely  prescribed 
generally  the  feet  that  were  to  be  used,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  feet  was  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of 
the  composer  ;  and  indeed  even  the  prescription  of 
the  feet  he  need  not  very  strictly  keep — but  might 
introduce  Dactyls  into  the  ^Eolian,  and  Trochees  into 
the  Lydian,  &c.,  when  he  thought  fit  to  do  so,  but 
then,  what  he  was  expected  always  to  observe  was 
the  Ethos,  or  Spirit  of  the  Style,3  and  this  a  great 
genius  may  sometimes  more  truly  express  by  violation, 


1  Bockh.    De  metris  Pindari.  p.  293-295.    And  see  the  specimens  as  they 
are  noted  in  Donaldson's  Pindar. 

2  See  the  specimens  of  Locrian  Rhythm  in  Donaldson's  Pindar. 

3  Bockh  loc.  cit.     '  In   Doriis   animo    tranquillo  et  sedato   ease  poetam 
jubebat  vel  invitum,  in  ^oliis  £c.' 
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than  a  little  one  by  keeping  to  rule.  But  the  Dorian 
Style  was  the  strictest  of  all,  and  was  chary  of 
admitting  Triple  time  into  its  rhythm,  though  it  did 
not  disallow  occasionally  an  infusion  of  the  Paeonic. 

And  now  having  stated  the  case  broadly,  let  us 
admire  the  multitudinousness  that  is  behind  it.  For 
if  Science  had  taught  men  that  all  the  Dactylic  feet, 
for  instance,  were  theoretically  interchangeable,  and  all 
the  Iambic  feet,  as  for  instance,  the  Iambus,  w_,  the 
Trochee,  _  w,  and  the  Tribrach  or  www,  which  all 
observe  the  same  measure,  the  practice  of  the  dance 
had  long  inured  the  ear  to  such  pleasant  substitution, 
and  the  Principle  of  the  Resolution  and  Compression 
of  Feet,  as  it  was  called,  put  a  new  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  musicians,  for  enriching  their  simple  materials 
with  inexhaustible  variety.  For  as  the  Iambus,  w_, 
might  be  resolved  to  www,  and  the  Dactyl,  _  \j  w, 
to  w  \j  \j  \j ,  so  might  all  feet  be  treated,  longs  resolved 
into  shorts,  or  shorts  compressed  to  longs,  and  new  feet 
proceed  in  the  doing  so,  which  never  appear  in  the 
handbooks.  For  first  there  was'  the  original  form  of 
the  foot,  or  Trove  Kvptos,  as  it  was  called,  and  suppose 
we  take  the  Bacchiuses  as  our  example,  the  Great 

Ionic, w  w,  was   said  to    be    the  TTOUC  /cvptoe  of  this 

group.  Then  there  was  the  TTOVZ  crvvaiptOtiz,  or  the 
Compressed  form  of  it,  which  gives  us  the  Molossus, 

And    then   the    Resolved    form,    Trove    SmAvflae, 

wwwwww.  And  then  a  combination  of  these 
two,  Trove  crvvatptflae  icm  SmAvflae,  that  is  to  say,  partly 
resolved  and  partly  compressed,  and  first  with  the 
resolution  in  the  first  place  and  the  compression  in 
the  last,  wwww_,and  secondly  with  the  resolution  in 
the  last  place  and  the  compression  in  the  first,  _  \j  \j  w  w. 
And  so  we  have  got  three  new  feet  in  the  process,  which 
constantly  appear  in  Practical  Music,  but  have  no  name 
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in  the  handbooks.1  And  let  us  take  the  Epitrites  in 
the  same  manner.  And  our  TTOUC  Kvpios  will  be  the 

Dorian    Epitrite,  __  w And   this   must   also   stand 

for  our  TTOI/C  owcupi&ic,  since  the  Epitrite  cannot 
compress  all  through.  And  the  TTOVC  SeoXvttetc  will  be 
\j\j\j  \j\j\j  w.  And  now  the  TTOI/C  ovvcupe^c  KOL  Sm- 
Xu0fic  will  give  us  many  forms,  for  ist  with  the  Compres- 
sion in  the  ist  place  and  the  Resolution  in  the  last, 
_w_ww,  and  2nd  with  the  Resolution  both  in  the 
middle  and  the  last,  _  \j  \j  \j  \j  w,  and  3rd  with  the 
Resolution  in  the  middle,  __www_.  And  the  inverse 

of    this    will     give     us      3     other     forms,     www , 

\j\j\j\j\j ,     and     \j\j\j w  w.      So     that     out    of 

the  Epitrite  alone  we  have  evolved  7  other  forms  by 
Compression  and  Resolution,  all  in  use  in  practical 
music,  but  unnamed  in  the  handbooks.  And  if  we 
add  to  these  the  three  other  forms  of  unresolved 
Epitrite,  that  is,  the  ist  Epitrite,  the  3rd  and  4th 
Epitrites,  we  have  altogether  n  forms  of  Epitrite 
possible,  and  all  at  the  option  of  the  composer.2 
And  now  there  was  another  and  yet  more  potent 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  composer,  for  pro- 
curing an  untold  variety  in  his  rhythms,  and  a 
variety  too  of  the  nicest  and  most  delicate  kind. 
And  that  was  in  the  Approximation  of  Rhythms  by 
the  use  of  the  Superfluous  Accent.  This  Superfluous 
Accent,  or  aXoyta,  we  have  seen  used  with  great  effect 
by  Archilochus,  and  have  seen  that  by  its  means  he 


i    Westphal's  Metrik.  II.  359.     Westphal  also  gives    \j  \j \j  w ,   as 

a    TTOUC     §mXu0€(£.        He     gives     _  \j  \j  \j  \j     with     the 

CiaAvuivTtg.     Cf.  Barham's  Prolegomena  to  Hephsestian.  p.  349. 

I    Compare  the  compression  and  resolution  of  the  Pseonic  Feet  in  the  same 
way  in  Westphal's  Metrik,  II.  372. 
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approximated  some  of  his  Iambuses  to  Spondees,  and 
it  was  in  the  1st,  3rd,  and  5th  places  of  his  line  that 
he  used  it,  and  it  increased  a  naturally  short  note  by 

half  its  length,  ^  ^  ,  which  we  expressed  by  a  dot, 
thus,  ^,  whereby  an  Iambus  seemed  so  like  a  Spondee, 
that  a  long  syllable  might  be  taken  to  its  first  note, 

as  in  the  following  example, 

w    _      w__       __      w__       __      w__ 
rptai  -  vav  £<r6J  -Xrjv  icai      Kvfltp   -  vr)  -  rrjv     vcaiv. 


where  the  long  syllables,  Xrjv  and  TTJV,  in  the  3rd  and 
5th  feet  respectively,  are  taken  to  the  short  notes,  J*, 
of  the  Iambus,  because  each  of  these  notes  bears  a 
Superfluous  Accent.  And  now  this  Approximation  of 
Feet  became  a  common  thing,  and  the  utmost  delicacy 
and  refinement  was  introduced  into  Rhythm  by  its 
means.  For  these  aXoymed  Iambuses  are  like  Spondees, 
and  yet  not  Spondees,  but  just  a  remove  from  them. 
And  now,  as  we  said,  aXoyms  began  to  be  freely  used.1 
And  it  wanted  the  nicest  feeling  for  time  to  use  them 


i  The  aXoyta  has  been  noticed  before  in  these  pages,  but  seems  to 
deserve  a  little  more  detail  here,  because  we  then  only  noticed  it  in  connection 

with  a  J  J*|  bar  (Xo'yoe  StTrXatrtoc).  The  following  is 
Westphal's  exposition  of  the  remarks  of  Aristoxenus :  "  Durch  einen  Xoyoc 
wird  ein  Tact  bestimmt,  wenn  jedes  Semeion  ein  Multiplum  des  ganzen 
TrpioTOC  ist,  oder  in  einer  ganzen  auf  die  Einheit  des  %povO£ 
bezogenen  Zahl  ausgedriickt  werden  kann.  Durch  eine  aXoyia 
wird  ein  Tact  bestimmt,  wenn  nur  das  eine  aber  nicht  das  andere  seiner 
Semeia  in  einer  ganzen  auf  die  Einheit  des  ^oovoc  irpWTOQ  bezogenen 
Z?.hl  auszudrucken  ist.  (Antike  Rhythmik.  p.  77.) 

To  those  who  admire  how  the  aXoyia  of  the  Xo-yoc  £t7rX«<noc  is 
counted  an  aXoym,  and  yet  the  iTTiTpiTOQ  CTrracrrj^uoc,  whose  relation  is 
4  :  3,  and  is  therefore  precisely  the  same,  is  still  reckoned  a  Xo-yoc,  the 
word,  "  ganzen,"  in  the  above  extract  will  furnish  a  clue  for  explanation, 
since  es  ergiebt  sich  dass  es  nicht  auf  den  Werth  der  Zahlenverhaltnissen  als 
Quotienten  betrachtet  ankommt,  sondern  darauf  ob  die  Zahlen  ganze  oder 
gebrochene  sind  d.h.  ob  sich  die  Semeia  des  Tactes  oder  die  der  SiaiptmQ 
TTOCIKT)  entsprechenden  2  Abschnitte  desselben  durch  ganze  nach  der  Maass- 

R 
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well,  as  it  wanted  the  nicest  ear  to  appreciate  them. 
And  Dactyls  could  be  approximated  to  Paeons,  _ww', 
and  Paeons  to  Molossuses,  __w_,  and  Bacchiuses  to 
Epitrites,  __  ww  &c.,  in  each  of  these  cases  a  long 
syllable  falling  on  the  aXo-ymed  note,  yet  without  being 
dwelt  on  the  full  time,  so  as  to  change  the  foot  to  that 
it  offered  at.  And  some  of  these  aXoyms  we  have 
particularly  described  to  us,  and  it  is  the  aXoytaed 
Tribrach  that  is  minutely  described,  and  there  are  two 
forms  of  this  d\oyiaed  Tribrach,  ist,  with  the  aXoyta 

JV/> 

on    the     ist     syllable,     w  .  w  w      and    2nd,    with    the 

fJLK]  -  TC/OOC 

f  J  Js. 

dXoyfa   on   the   last   syllable,    w  w  w  .  —  each  of  these 


with  a  long  syllable  in  them,  indeed,  and  yet  a 
Tribrach.  And  we  should  say  that  in  the  ist  case 
the  Tribrach  had  been  approximated  to  a  Dactyl,  and  in 
the  2nd  case  that  it  was  approximated  to  an  Anapaest. 
But  the  Greeks,  whose  ear  must  therefore  have  been 
marvellously  fine,  felt  it  in  another  way.  For  with  all 
that  the  Tribrach  was  sung  to  a  Dactyl  word,  they 
never  lost  the  sense  of  the  Tribrach  Arsis  and  Thesis 
on  the  way  ;  and  since  the  Tribrach  has  the  arsis  and 


einheit  der  ^povoq  irp&TQQ   benannte    Zahlen    ausdriicken   lassen   oder 
nur  durch  gebrochene  Zahlen.    Ib.  p.  78. 

Here  then  are  the  aXoyiai  of  the  simple  bars,  in  arithmetical  computa- 
tion : — 

\6yog  $nr\aGiog  2     I 

2     I  -  aXoyia 

Aoyog  i<TOf  2  2 

2  2-    aXoym 

Xoyoc  ri[J.i6XiO£      2  3 

2  3  -  aXoym 
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they 


thesis    of    the     Iambic     feet    I  -  —  V^N   or   ^x-v  \ 

\w  w  w          w  \j  \j  I 

felt  that  it  had  been  approximated  rather  to  the 
Trochee,  _w,  and  when  the  last  note  had  the  aXoyta, 
www.,  that  it  had  been  approximated  to  the 
Iambus,  and  so  they  called  aXoymed  Tribrachs, 
Trochaeoids  and  lamboids  accordingly.1  And  possibly 
that  approximation  of  Dactyls  to  Paeons,  and  Paeons 
to  Molossuses,  &c.,  would  have  struck  them  in  a  different 
way  to  what  it  does  us,  and  would  have  deserved 
another  name  accordingly,  which  our  coarser  ears  will 
scarcely  enable  us  to  select  And  now  let  us  admire 
what  perpetual  vicissitudes  of  rhythm  this  crossing  of 
the  feet,  what  flushings  and  glancings  of  rhythm 
these  offers  at  feet  and  coy  substitutions  of  longs  for 
shorts  would  work  upon  the  metre  !  What  miniature 
painting  within  our  big  frames  does  it  not  point  to! 
And  what  inexhaustible  variety  does  this  and  that 
other  device,  the  Compression  and  Resolution  of  the 
feet,  secure  to  the  very  simplest  materials  !  For  to  take 
one  foot  alone,  the  Dochmius,  and  we  will  take  this, 
because  it  has  had  the  benefit  of  most  admirable  study 
by  a  very  great  scholar,  the  Dochmius  alone,  by  benefit 
of  these  two  principles,  admits  of  at  least  32  varieties. 
For  the  Dochmius,  which  is  a  compound  foot,  and 
for  which,  it  may  be  remarked,  owing  to  its  not  sub- 
scribing to  the  usual  diaereses,  a  special  phrasing  was 
created,  the  Xoyoe  ojcrao-^oc,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Epitrite  —  in  its  simple  form  (irovg  Kvpioz)  is 

*  *    *    ^  J  .       And     by    resolution     (c\aXu0ac)    this 


£  KOL  aXoyoi    ^opEiot    ovo    [6  jU 
ewQ  /cat   ovo    [j 
6  OE    TjOO^[ai]ofiSi7C    £K    ouo    [j3/aa^£tc5v]       easwv  KOL 

jv  rou  irportpov.      Aristides,  p.  59. 
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K     S|Sf*f*f*f*K 

becomes     *    +.  0  *'  <p..+  +  m    .       And    by    resolution 
\j   w   www  www 

and     compression     (e>taAu0ac      KOL      awaiptOiiz)      in      its 
various  parts  :  — 

W  W  W      —      W  — 

w    _    \j  \j  \j  — 


WWW      —      WWW 

w    —    w  w  w  w  w 
And  by  aAoyi'a  as    follows  :  — 

J*.  J     J     /   J 

_       —          _          w        _ 

/.  J»  J*  J      -T  J 

—          W       W        _  W        — 


_       w     w    w    w     w  — 

J*.  J    J1  J*  J*  J 

-.         —              WWW  — 

j*  j    j  v.  J 

W          —                —              —  — 

/.  J    J    J».  J 
J*  ^  J*  J    J*.  J 

WWW—                 —  — 

-r.  ^  /  J    J".  J 


J    J»  J^  J*.  J 

w     w     .          — 
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/.  J      /  /  J*.  J 

W      W        —        — 

J.  /  J»  J»  J»  J».  J 

V-l      W      W     W     W       —          — 

/.  J*  /  S  J    •- 

—  WWW—  — 

.*.  /  -r  .h  J   /  J* 

WWW        W        W 


_          —  —  WWW 


J      J 

— 

*s.  J 


—  —  W       W      W       W      W 

—  W       W       WWW 

W      W      W      W      W      W      W 


W      _            W       W        —  W       W 

—          —  W      W      W      W 

-r  s.  -r.  J    .M 

^J  W 

S.  J      J     J*.  ^s  -T 


J*  WN  /  J      ws.  /  w 

WWW—  _  W       W 
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JV 


V      _~       V 


And  all  these  are  found.  What  a  column,  then, 
should  we  make,  if  we  were  to  write  the  possible 
variations  on  every  foot,  as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Dochmius  !  But  let  us  imagine  all  those  other 
feet,  the  5  Pseons,  the  Epitrites,  the  Bacchiuses,  &c., 
&c.,  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  marvel  at  the 
mightiness  of  the  Rhythm.  For  all  these  feet  in  their 
countless  forms  were  now  in  free  use  in  the  choruses, 
and  the  Dorian,  Lydian,  and  ^Eolian  Rhythms  were 
enriched  to  a  wonderful  exuberance,  and  the  feet  and 
the  rhythms  were  clustering,  like  an  orchard  of  inter- 
lacing boughs,  to  await  the  coming  of  Pindar.  And 
a  swarm  of  bees  settled  on  his  lips  while  he  lay  in 
the  cradle,  and  it  was  predicted  of  him  that  he 
would  be  a  great  poet. 

And  Pindar  was  the  son  of  a  Theban  flute-player, 
and  his  ancestors  had  been  flute-players  at  Thebes 
for  many  generations.2  And  the  flute  had  always 
been  the  favourite  instrument  at  Thebes,  and  every 
Theban  boy  was  taught  to  play  it,  as  a  systematic  part 
of  his  education.3  And  even  the  greatest  Theban 
statesmen  and  warriors  would'  boast  how  well  they 
could  play  the  flute  in  their  childhood,  as  ^Epaminondas, 
for  instance,  who  was  a  most  skilful  .player  on  the 
flute,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  Theban  flute" 
player,  Orthagoras.4  And  the  Lake  Copais,  which  was 
near  Thebes,  was  said  to  produce  almost  as  fine  reeds 


1  Seidler.  De  Versibus  Dochmiacis. 

2  See  Creuzer's  Symbolik.  III.  107-8. 

3  Athenaeus.  184.  4    Athenaeus.  Ib. 
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for  making  flutes  of  as  the  Flute  Pond  in  Phrygia.1 
And  in  this  way  Thebes  had  attained  in  early  times 
a  great  reputation,  as  the  home  of  the  Flute  in 
Northern  Greece.2  Now  Pindar,  whose  father  was  a 
flute-player  by  profession,  received  a  more  careful 
instruction  in  the  art  of  flute-playing  than  most 
Theban  boys  would  do.  And  when  his  father  had 
taught  him  all  he  could,  and  found  that  the  boy 
began  to  rival  him  in  skill,  he  placed  him  under 
Scopelinus,  who  was  a  most  celebrated  Theban  flute- 
player,  to  finish  his  education  under  him.3  Now  the 
style  of  the  Theban  flute-playing  was  the  Auletic 
style,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  the  natural  Grecian 
style,  which  was  Auloedic,  but  the  foreign  style  of 
solo  flute-playing.  And  this  style  had  been  established 
in  Thebes  even  earlier,  some  say,  than  the  times  of 
Olympus,  for  it  was  reported  to  have  come  in  with 
those  Phoenician  settlers,  who  had  made  Thebes  their 
principal  settlement  in  Greece,  so  that  we  may 
almost  say  that  the  Auletic  style  was  indigenous  to 
Thebes.  This  then  was  the  style  which  Pindar  learnt 
under  Scopelinus.  But  it  happened  at  this  time  that 
the  greatest  musician  in  Southern  Greece  came  to 
live  at  Thebes,  whose  name  was  Lasus  of  Hermione 
in  Argolis,4  and  Pindar  was  now  placed  under  him 
for  instruction.  And  Lasus,  coming  from  the  thick 
of  the  national  Greek  school  of  Flute-playing, 
which  flourished  in  Argolis  and  Arcadia,  having 
been  founded  by  Ardalos  of  Trcezen,  and  carried  on 
by  the  Arcadian  Clonas,  naturally  practised  the 
Auloedic  style  of  flute-playing,  and  this  was  the  style 


1  Strabo.  IX. 

2  Dion  Chrysostom.  Orat.  VII. 

3  SKOTreXtvov   avXrjTYiv.      He  was  Pindar's  uncle. 

4  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  btromateis.  I. 
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that  the  young  Pindar  now  learnt  from  him. 
But  Lasus  also  taught  him  something  which  was 
much  more  important  than  even  Aulcedic  flute-playing, 
and  that  was  Lyre-playing,1  which  was  much  neglected 
in  Thebes,  and  which  Pindar  would  scarcely  have 
learnt,  at  least  to  any  high  perfection,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fortunate  arrival  and  settlement  of  Lasus' 
in  his  native  town.  And  Lasus  soon  passed  him  on 
from  flute-playing  to  study  the  Lyre  alone,  deeming 
that  the  more  important  of  the  two,  especially  in  the 
way  he  taught  it.  For  the  style  of  Lasus  was  unique 
at  the  time,  though  afterwards  it  gained  a  very  numerous 
following  in  Greece.  And  his  speciality  lay  in  this, 
that  he  had  introduced  the  graceful  runs  and  ornamental 
passages,  which  till  then  had  been  limited  to  flute- 
playing,  and  performed  them  on  the  lyre  instead ;  in 
this  way  effecting  a  union  of  the  two  styles,  which  before 
had  not  been  thought  of.2  For  the  lyre  had  always 
retained  its  grave  and  sober  style,  and  the  gay 
sporting  with  tones  the  flute  alone  might  practise. 
But  now  the  Lyre  attained  a  lightness  and  a  gaiety 
in  the  hands  of  Lasus,  which  some  indeed  called 
meretricious,  but  which  nevertheless  we  must  accept 
as  the  natural  result  of  the  times. 

But  besides  being  celebrated  as  a  famous  practical 
musician,  Lasus  had  a  still  greater  and  more  lasting 
renown  as  the  profoundest  master  of  the  Science  of 
Music  that  Greece  had  yet  seen,  being  indeed  the 
Albrechtsberger  or  Porpora  of  Greece,  and  the  first 
who  summed  up  the  results  of  art  and  digested  them 
into  a  Scientific  Treatise.3  And  doubtless  many  of  the 
technical  terms  that  we  have  had  occasion  to  use  in 


[    Trap*  oj  rr/v  \vpiKr\v  tirai&tvQr].     In  the  Aldine  life. 

2  As  may  be  easily  deduced  from  Plutarch.  De  Mus.  29. 

3  Suidas. 
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discussing  the  feet  and  the  phrases,  owe  their  origin 
to  him,  though  we  first  find  them  in  the  writings  of 
Aristoxenus.  Under  him  therefore  would  Pindar 
be  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Phrasing  and 
Barring,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Compression  and 
Resolution  of  feet,  which  we  have  lately  considered. 
And  into  the  Metathesis,  or  Permutation  of  Feet, 
by  which  the  Antispast  might  suffer  Permutation  with 

the  Diiambus,  as  ;  ^  ""  ~         ,  and  the  Choriamb  Bacchius 

—  w  \j  _  _  I 
with    the    Diiambus,    likewise,    as;    ^      ^         ,    and    the 

Greater  Ionic   Bacchius  with  the  Ditrochee  ,x 

o 

and  so  in  the  last  two  instances  ^  time  might  pass  into 

/> 

^,  without  presuming  a  change  of  measure,  which  was  an 

easy  deduction  from  the  doctrine  of  the  Epiploce  of 
feet,  agreeably  to  which  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 

/»  n 

g  Antispast  was  convertible  with  the  g  Bacchiuses, 
by  the  use  of  passages  ;  since  taking  a  line  of  greater 
Ionics, 

w  w  --  _  w  w  --  v^w  --  w  w 
TTJV  Trpwrrjv  <rv\\a&riv 


rrv 

\J  \J  --  WW  --  W  \J  --  \J  \J  -- 

rr)v  rpirrjv. 


__  \j2 


and  thus  by  a  removal  of  a  syllable,  time  .after  time, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  it  was  demonstrated 
that  the  §  Antispast  must  be  allowed  convertible 

o 

with   the    2    Bacchiuses  —  since   it    contains    their    exact 


1  Bockh,  De  Metris  Pindari,  p.  90. 

2  Scholiast  on  Hephaestion. 
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equivalent      of      syllables.        And     therefore       the      g 

Ditrochees  and  Diiambuses  were  admitted  as  con- 
vertible in  like  manner.1  And  the  system  of  Lasus 
would  comprise  the  doctrine  of  barring,  and  how, 
whether  the  Arsis  or  the  Thesis  opened  a  foot,  the 
light  accent  or  the  heavy,  the  bar  must  always  include 
the  entire  foot,2  nor  any  half  barring  admissible,  as 
we  in  modern  times  use,  who  would  bar  such  a 
passage  as  this,  ^  J  J*  J  J*  I  ,  in  the  following  way, 

,      but      the      Greek      barring 


was  different,  and  that  short  note,  instead  of  being 
out  of  the  bar,  stood  as  the  first  note  in  it,  being 
called  the  xp°v°e  KaOriyov/titvoe,  or  "  opening  note,"  while 
the  second  note  was  called  the  \povoe  ITTO/XEVOC,  or 


"  following   note,"3  as   thus  : 


Xp.  KaV.     X9-    £7r- 


and   this 


f 

without    any    distinction    whether     they    were    long  or 
short,   as,   if    a    Trochee    were    to    be    barred,   the     J 
would    this    time    be    called    the     XP°V°£    KaOnyovfuvog 

and  the  J*    the  \povoe  tTrouevoc  :    *?*  "j"  '     ***!**     and 

J  * 

Iambics   and  Trochees  alike  included   in    complete    bars, 


1  The  best  Epiploce  was  of  the  2  Ionics  and  the  Choriambic.    The  Antis- 
past  was  not  so  good,  and  is  principally  supported  by  the  Metricians.    All  the 
feet  might  be  treated  by  Epiploce.      Some  say  (Westphal.  Metrik.  II.  372) 
that  the  Paeonic  feet  did  not  admit  Epiploce.  It  is  more  usual  to  allow  it.    Sec 
Barham's  Prolegomena  to  Hephsestion. 

2  This  fact,  which  we  have  alluded  to  before,  may  well  be  seen  from  the 
locus  classicus  in  Aristides,   though  countless  testimony  is  forthcoming  else- 
where at  every  step :  rwv   Sf  pvOfjLUV    (Aristides  uses  this  term  both  for 
phrases  and  bars.    Cf.  p.  35,  36.    Ed.  Meibomius.)     j)<jv\air£poi  jucv   ol 
airb    S£(T£tt)v    TrpoKctracrrEAXovrfe    rrjv     Siavoiav'     ol    $e     CLTTO 
aparccuv  rrj  ^wv^f  rrjv  /cpovcrtv  tiri<f)tpovT££  rfrapay/ztvot. 

3  Cf,  Aristides  Quintilianus.  orav  Svo  TTO^WV  Xaju€avo- 
fjiivwv  o  filv  2^p  rov  jua'£ova  \povov  Ka0  17  y  o  v  /u.t  v  o  v, 
€?rojU£vov  St  rov  iX«rrova,  6  S 
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,  2nd  and  3rd  Paeons  like 


and    *^iJ_=£t*-^  ,    and    the 
other     feet     in     like     manner,     Anapaests     barred     like 

Dactyls,  J^^Wj:^  and 
Lesser  Ionics  like  Great  Ionics, 

and 

ist     Paeons,    --J* 


&c.  And  the  reason  of  this  was  that  the  accent 
did  not  necessarily  fall  on  the  first  place  in  the  bar, 
as  it  does  with  us,  but  might  fall  on  any  place 
in  it,  as,  in  the  Anapaest  it  fell  on  the  last, 

i  i  r 

ww_jww_>ww_         in    the    2nd    Paeon    on 

//J  !  J'^J  I  JVJ  I 

the  2nd  place  w>  w  w  >  w  _  ww>  in  the 
3rd  Paeon  on  the  3rd 


. 

and  in  the  other  feet  in  like  manner,  the  general  rule 
being  that  it  should  fall  on  a  long  note  that  stood  in 
the  middle  of  short  ones,  as  in  these  Paeons,  and  on 
the  ist  of  two  long  ones  that  came  together,  as 

in    the   Great    Ionic,   —      —      w  w    ,    the    lesser   Ionic, 

J    J    SSI 

S    >     ,  I 

^  ^  J  J  &c.,  &c.  And  the  system  of  Lasus 
\j  \j  

would  comprise  the  exposition  of  the  aywyr),  or 
principle  of  timing  pieces.1  And  there  might  be  all 


crywyr        t     ear*     pvftiKri     \povuv 
Aristides,  p.  42. 
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shades  of  time  employed,  from  very  fast  to  very  slow, 
whatever  the  feet  were  that  were  used.  For  the  time 
of  a  piece  was  regulated  by  its  X9°v°£  Trpuros,  or 
shortest  note.1  And  at  the  opening  of  the  piece  this 
had  a  definite  value  awarded  it2  (as  we  should  say 

M.M.  M.M. 

h   =    60.,   or     h   =    92.),    and    the    other    notes    took 

their  time  from  it.  So  that  a  piece  in  Spondees  need 
not  necessarily  have  been  double  as  slow  as  one  in 
Proceleusmatics  and  Pyrrhics,  for  by  assigning  the 
Xpovoc  7r/owroe,  w,  double  the  length  in  the  Proce- 
leusmatic  and  Pyrrhic  piece  that  it  had  in  the  Spondaic, 
the  Spondee  would  take  no  more  time  in  its  execution 
than  the  Pyrrhic  would,  but  precisely  the  same,  ^  ^ 
And  thus  the  Proceleusmatic  in  one  pjece  would  occupy 
the  same  time  as  2  Spondees  in  the  other,  V  V  -V .V  w  •  1 

And  so  on  with  the  other  feet,  so  that  it  is  no  guide 
to  the  time  at  which  any  piece  was  taken  to  examine 
whether  it  contains  more  short  notes  than  long  ones, 
as  little  as  it  would  be  in  modern  music,  where  pieces 
in  quavers  are  often  much  slower  than  pieces  in 
minims.  But  in  each  case  we  are  at  liberty  to  award 
what  value  we  like  to  our  shortest  note,  and  this,  be 
it  fast  or  slow,  will  give  us  the  time  of  the  others. 
At  the  same  time,  when  we  find  pieces  written  in 
Pyrrhics  and  Proceleusmatics,  we  are  much  more  likely 
to  be  right  if  we  take  them  to  quick  time,  and  pieces 
in  Spondees  to  slow  time,  and  generally  the  Ethos,  or 
Spirit  of  the  composition,  is  the  best  of  all  guides  to 


i    Aristoxenus.  Rhythmic  Fragments.  280.  282.         2    Ib.  p.  118  sq. 

3  /wvovroe  TOV  Xoyou  Ka0'  ov  Siwpiarai  ra  ytvr\  ra 
Ktvarat  rwv  TTO^WV  Sta  rr\v  rije  aywyfjc  ^vvafitv  KOI  rwv 
/xeye&'wr  jjLtvovrwv  avofiotoi  ytvovrat  ot  TTf'Ste.  Aristox. 
Frag.  34. 
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fixing  the  time,  and  having  got  that,  let  us  then 
determine  our  shortest  note  at  an  agreeable  value,  and 
the  rest  of  the  piece  will  run  accordingly.  And  in  the 
school  of  Lasus  would  Pindar  have  studied  the  com- 
position of  passages,1  or  those  collection  of  passages 
which  appear  in  the  handbooks,  being,  so  to  speak, 
contrapuntal  commonplaces  for  acquiring  skill  and 
facility  in  the  grouping  of  feet.  As 

1st  Passages  —  1£  cvoc  iaju€ov  KOL  r/otwv 
(a)  rpo^atoc  cnro 
(/3)  rpo^atoc  «TTO 
(•y)  j3a/c^aoc  airb 


2nd  Passages  —  eva  r^o^alov  roi/c^a  \oiirovg  l 

(a)  tayit€oc  OTTO  rpo^atov  —  ww  —  w  —  v-f  — 
()3)  lafj&oc;  airb  jSaK^aou  w  __  w  y  —  VA  — 
(y)  /3aic^£toc  a?r6  i«/i€  ou  w  —  w  --  ww  — 

(8)    T/OO^aToC    tTTLTpLTOS  W  —  W  —  W  --  W 

3rd   Passages  —  Svo  r/oo^atouc  tcrouc    §£  i 

(a)  enrXouc  fiaK\Eio£  airb  ia/u€ou  w  —  w  —  ^w  —  w 
()3)  aTrXouc  j3aK^«oc  «7ro  Tpo\aiov  —  \J  —  ww  —  \J  — 
(y)  jUftroc  '/a/*€of  _  ww  _  w  --  w 

(S)  /i£«ro^  rpo^aiog  w  --  w  —  ww  —  2 

etc.,  etc.,  in  which  exercises  and  others  like  them  we 
have  ample  grounds  for  supposing  that  pupils  were 
continually  practised,  in  order  to  give  them  the 
necessary  freedom  of  treatment  in  the  grouping  of 
dissimilar  feet.  And  in  the  school  of  Lasus  would 
be  taught  the  Construction  of  the  Musical  Period,  how 


1  I  imagine  'passages,'  or  some  such  word  is  the  best  translation  for 
Aristides'  Trtp/oooc;  here.     It   is  not  used  in  the  same  technical  sense  we 
have  hitherto  found  it  in. 

2  Aristides.  p.  37. 
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it  was  composed  of  Phrases  and  Clauses,  and  how 
two  Phrases  went  to  the  Clause,  but  many  Clauses 
to  the  Period,  and  the  graceful  arrangement  and 
contrast  of  clauses,  and  the  arts  for  diversifying  their 
rhythms,  would  be  learnt  from  such  exercises  as  the 
above.  These  and  many  other  things  like  them  we 
must  imagine  came  into  the  musical  education  of  these 
days,  and  with  particular  detail  and  accuracy  would 
they  be  acquired  by  the  pupils  of  Lasus ;  for  Lasus 
was  a  man  of  the  most  fastidious  taste.  Like  many 
great  theorists  who  have  come  after  him,  he  might  be 
accused  of  an  ultra-fastidiousness  of  taste,  to  which 
he  joined  an  amazingly  subtle  intellect,  and  doubtless 
those  minute  and  subtle  discussions  on  recondite  points 
of  Rhythm,1  which  we  read  in  the  writings  of 
Aristoxenus,  are  to  be  traced  finally  to  him.  For 
we  find  such  questions  closely  debated  as  this :  If 
we  say  that  the  letter  w,  as  in  the  interjection  w,  is  to 

be   taken   to   the  time  of  a   long,   J  ,  what  will  be  the 

time  of  the  same  letter  when  it  occurs  with  a  con- 
sonant before  it,  as  in  the  word  TW,  which  is  also 
taken  to  the  time  of  a  long,  J  ?  Will  not  the  w 

have  less  time  now,  since  r  must  share  part  of  the 
note,  or,  per  contra,  will  the  w  keep  the  same  time, 
and  the  r  have  a  fraction  of  extra  time,  and  so  the 

l°ng>    J     be    really    lengthened    by   a   minute   fraction, 

which,  though  scarcely  felt  in  the  singing,  is  yet  there? 
Or,  given  the  word  aao>,  which  is  taken  to  the  time 
of  a  Molossus,  J  J  J  j,  it  is  required  to  calcu- 


i    So    I    take    the    tpi(rriKOV£     \6yovg     of     Suidas.     'quibbles.' 
'  sophistries,'  &c. 
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late  the  additional  fractions  which  that  Molossus  will 
have  received,  when  the  word,  dvOpwirw,  is  sung  to 
it.  Or,  per  contra,  should  we  not  rather  calculate  the 
time  of  the  Molossus  on  the  basis  of  aV0/oa>7roj, 

t       i       it 

,   and    then    make    the    necessary   fractional 


deductions  for  words  of  three  vowels  without  any 
consonants  intervening,  since  words  with  consonants 
between  the  vowels  are  much  commoner  than  words 
without  ?  * 

Such  discussions  as  these  may  testify  to  the  peculiar 
subtlety  of  Lasus'  intellect,  but  his  fastidiousness  of 
taste  is  quite  as  remarkable.  For  he  wrote  whole 
poems  without  a  single  "  s  "  occurring  all  the  way 
through,  because  he  disliked  the  way  in  which  the 
letter  was  pronounced.2  These  are  the  q$al  aoryjuof, 
which  his  pupil,  Pindar,  loudly  commends  as  triumphs 
of  art.3  For  Pindar  was  a  devoted  admirer  of  Lasus, 
and  received  the  good  and  the  bad  from  his  master 
with  equal  good  faith,  as  all  great  pupils  have  ever 
done. 

And  now  Pindar,  who  was  yet  a  boy,  began  to 
commence  poet  on  his  own  account.  And  he  con- 
sulted the  Theban  poetess,  Corinna,  about  the  choice 
of  a  subject.  And  she  advised  him  to  write  a  poem, 
To  the  Thebans,  and  for  the  matter  of  the  poem  to 
use  the  mythology  of  Thebes.  And  accordingly  Pindar 
produced  his  first  poem,  written  on  the  lines  that 


1  These  are  a  flavour  of  the  discussions  which  open  Aristoxenus'  Rhythmic 
Fragments. 

2  It  was  the  Doric  pronunciation  of  "s"  which  Lasus  disliked,  for  the 
Dorians  pronounced  it  like  a  guttural  "  h,"  and  all  the  choral  music  was  by 
prescription  written  in  the  Doric  Dialect. 

3  Fragment  47,  in  Donaldson. 
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Corinna   had    laid    down    for   him,  and    in    the   first  six 
lines     of    it     he     had     collected     together     the     entire 
mythology   of  Thebes.      He   had   exhausted    the   whole 
Theban   mythology  at  one  blow. 
" /  will  sing"  it  goes,  "  about  Ismenus,  or  Melia  with  the 

golden  distaff. 
Or   Cadmus,  or  the   men    who  sprang  from  the  dragon's 

teeth, 

Or  the  nymph,  Thebe,  with  the  blue  head-dress, 
Or  Hercules,  the  patron  deity  of  Thebes, 
Or  the  festive  honours  that  tJte  T}iebans  pay  to  Dionysus, 
Or    the    wedding  of  the   white-armed  Harmonia,    whom 

Cadmus  married? 

When  he  showed  his  poem  to  Corinna,  she  said  to  him, 
"You  must  sow  with  the  hand,  not  with  the  whole 
sack "  (T£  x€t/°^  S&  o^apttv  aXXa  /ZTJ  6X<j>  r(j>  SuAaic^),1 
for  he  had  exhausted  the  whole  mythology  of  Thebes 
at  one  blow. 

When  Pindar  was  sixteen  years  of  age  we  hear  of 
him  at  Athens,  whither  he  had  gone  probably  in 
company  with  Lasus,  and  now  commences  the  practical 
era  of  Pindar's  life.  And  at  Athens  he  was  employed 
in  drilling  and  training  the  choruses  in  their  parts, 
most  likely  acting  as  chorus-master  to  Lasus,  just  as  at 
a  later  time  in  his  life,  when  he  got  richer,  he  could 
employ  chorus-masters  himself.2  And  here  he  must  have 
acquired  great  experience  in  the  practical  side  of  his 
art,  which  would  be  of  infinite  use  to  him  afterwards. 
For  four  years  he  served  in  this  capacity,  and  then  we 
hear  of  him  fairly  started  on  his  own  account  as 
composer  and  poet.  Now  at  ^Egina,  now  at  Larissa  in 
Thessaly,  now  at  Thebes  again,  now  at  Athens,  now  in 


1  Plutarch.  De  Glor.  Athen.  14. 

2  Olymp.  VI.  87.    Donaldson's  Edition.     All  the  references  are  to  this 
edition. 
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Argolis,  he  wandered  hither  and  thither  through  Greece, 
composing  music,  and  training  the  choruses  who  sang 
it.  And  it  was  principally  Triumphal  Songs  that  he 
was  engaged  to  compose.  For  those  who  conquered  in 
the  chariot  races,  or  the  foot  race,  or  the  boxing,  or  the 
running,  or  the  wrestling  at  the  Olympian,  Nemean, 
Isthmian,  Pythian  Games,  must  needs  have  music  and 
a  poet  to  commemorate  their  exploits,  and  Pindar 
wrote  these  triumphal  songs,  to  be  sung  in  the  native 
city  of  the  conqueror  in  processions,  or  at  banquets, 
or  in  torchlight  processions  through  the  streets,  when 
the  victor  came  crowned  with  flowers  in  the  midst  of 
the  triumphal  chorus,  or  in  the  porch  of  his  house, 
or  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  as  that  triumphal 
song  in  honour  of  Asopichus,  who  conquered  in  the 
foot  race  of  boys,  which  was  sung  by  a  chorus  of 
boys  in  the  temple  of  the  Graces  at  Orchomenus. 
And  Pindar  was  generally  present  in  person  to 
direct  the  performance  of  his  music,  and  he  drilled 
the  chorus,  and  taught  them  their  steps,  for  each 
song  had  its  own  peculiar  measure,  and  by  conse- 
quence its  peculiar  steps,  and  there  were  no  two 
alike. 

So  that  Pindar,  wandering  from  city  to  city  in 
Greece,  saw  much  of  the  world  and  received  im- 
pressions and  influences  from  many  quarters,  being 
already  grounded  in  his  youth  by  a  fortunate  con- 
currence of  circumstances  in  every  style  of  music  that 
obtained  in  Greece,  and  having  had  the  benefit  of  the 
first  theorist  of  the  day  for  his  master. 

And  now  was  a  new  force  working  its  way  into 
Greek  Music,  which,  had  he  not  had  so  severe  a 
training,  and  the  benefit  of  such  thorough  experience, 
was  like  to  divert  him  much  from  the  purity  and 
perfection  of  his  art.  And  we  have  seen  how  other 

.s 
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foreign  ingredients  had  insinuated  themselves  from  time 
to  time  into  Greek  Music,  and  how  they  enriched  it 
indeed,  but  without  spoiling  it,  for  they  were  always 
repressed  and  kept  under,  and  the  Greek  Music 
remained  pure.  But  this  got  a  greater  hold  than 
them  all,  and  effected  a  lodgment  in  Greek  Music 
that  was  destined  to  be  imperial  and  eternal.  And  had 
not  the  wonderful  innocence  and  purity  of  the  Greek 
mind  transfigured  and  whitened  this  black  thing  in  a 
way  that  is  incomprehensible  and  divine,  our  history 
of  Greek  Music  might  end  with  this  page.  For  it  was 
an  unholy  and  devastating  thing,  which  sapped  the 
very  foundation  of  the  music,  that  artful  structure  we 
have  dwelt  on  so  long,  and  corroded  and  corrupted 
that  glorious  Grecian  soul,  to  which  the  Music  owed 
its  being.  But  not  for  ever,  or  indeed  for  long,  for  it 
had  come  to  virgin  lands,  and  to  men  who  revelled  in 
the  sunlight,  and  very  soon  it  drooped,  nor  revived 
again,  until  it  had  put  on  the  colours  that  they  wore. 
For  this  was  the  worship  of  Bel  and  Astarte,  that  had 
travelled  all  the  way  from  Babylon,  had  seethed  in  the 
ports  of  Phoenicia,  hung  for  a  while  in  Phrygia 
and  Lydia,  and  now  discharged  itself  full  in  the  face 
of  Greece.  And  Bel  and  Astarte  were  those  whom 
the  Phoenicians  called  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  in 
Phrygia  they  were  Bacchus  and  Cybele,  and  as  Bacchus 
and  Cybele,  or  Bacchus  and  Aphrodite  they  now 
appeared  in  Greece.1  Tremble,  Greece  at  the  names ! 
For  Wine  and  Love  will  sap  thy  strength ;  Bacchus 
make  thy  dancers  stagger,  and  Aphrodite  make  women 


i  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  identification  of  these 
various  deities,  which  is  in  accordance  with  modern  conjecture,  and  also  with 
much  of  the  expressed  opinion  of  antiquity,  rov  §£  "A^wvtv  o^X  ?T£|t)OV 
a\\u  AfoviKTOv  uvai  voui^ovaiv  says  Plutarch,  and  Lucian's  account 
of  the  mysteries  of  Byblus  shows  us  that  the  Byblian  Venus  was  plainly 
Cybele. 
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out  of  men.  And  Bacchus  was  called  in  Phoenicia 
"The  Flute  God,"1  and  as  the  Flute  God  did  he  come 
to  Greece,  coming  with  a  horde  of  wild  worshippers, 
strange  figures  dressed  in  fawnskin,  men  dressed  as 
women,  women  dressed  as  men,  coming  with  the 
Maenads,  and  the  Thyiads,  and  the  Bacchantes,  and 
the  Mimallonids,  and  the  Satyrs,  and  the  Fauns,  with 
Pan  and  old  Silenus  in  his  train,  coming  shaking  his 
thyrsus  and  doomed  to  conquer,  wreathed  in  vine-leaves, 
wreathed  in  ivy,  crushing  grapes,  and  pouring  wine.  What 
are  the  arts  that  his  wild  crew  will  allure  us  by,  and 
teach  us  to  stagger  and  our  brains  to  swim  ?  Here  they 
come  dancing,  those  Maenads  and  Thyiads,  naked  and 
bold,  and  flushed  with  wine.  And  the  Satyrs  are  laughing 
and  grinning  and  mowing,  and  tambourines  are  rattling, 
and  castanets  crackling,  and  flutes  whistling.  Oh ! 
we  fall  before  thee,  Great  Bacchus,  and  acknowledge 
that  thou  hast  triumphed  already. 

And  from  the  shores  of  Phrygia  did  the  Corybantes 
come,  bringing  a  sombrer  form  of  Bacchus  worship, 
breathing  out  dirges  and  laments  on  the  Phrygian 
pipe,  moaning  and  bewailing  for  the  death  of  Bacchus, 
for  Bacchus  is  the  Sun,  and  the  Sun  must  die,  for 
once  a  year  comes  the  boar,  Winter,  and  wounds  him 
with  his  tusk,  and  then  is  Bacchus  the  dead  Adonis. 
And  this  form  of  Bacchus  worship  did  the  Corybantes 
bring ;  which  likewise  came  from  Phoenicia,  for  once 
a  year  the  Syrian  damsels  mourned  the  dead  Adonis 
in  the  vales  of  Lebanon.  And  in  this  mixed  form 
of  joy  and  woe  did  the  worship  of  Bacchus  come  to 
Greece. 

And   Bacchus   was   worshipped,   now  in   laughter,  and 


i  He  was  called  Gingras  (Jul.  Poll.  IV.)  which  was  the  name  of  the 
Phoenician  flute.  Creuzer  (Symbolik,  II.  96.)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
derived  his  name  from  the  flute,  not  the  flute  from  him. 
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now  in  tears,  but  in  each  case  it  was  an  orgy.  The 
Phoenician  women  jumped  yelling  on  to  the  altars.1 
The  tipsy  eunuch  priests  staggered  sputtering  and 
foaming,  gashing  themselves  with  knives,  and  howling 
dirges  for  the  dead  Bacchus,  who  might  never  rise 
again.  And  often  it  was  at  the  dead  of  night  that 
the  worshippers  met,  and  the  midnight  traveller  would 
descry  in  the  distance  through  the  trees  a  blazing 
altar,  with  fantastic  shapes  circling  round  it.  These 
were  the  votaries  of  guilty  excess,  led  by  the 
priestesses  of  the  god.  And  the  fairest  virgins  and 
purest  matrons  of  the  land  were  drawn  into  the 
whirlpool  of  these  unholy  rites.  Woe  be  to  him  if 
he  approached  too  near !  for  he  might  see  his  own 
wife  or  his  mother  among  the  crowd.  Then  there 
were  the  joyful  orgies — in  the  spring-time,  when 
Bacchus  arose  from  the  dead,  or  at  the  vintage,  when 
the  bloom  of  all  the  earth  had  come.  Foul  beauties 
and  excellent  impurities — loose  garments  and  crimson 
bodies — pleasure  let  loose  and  virtue  fled,  and  all  the 
desires  of  the  soul  to  be  satisfied.  Wanton  looks  and 
daring  gestures,  bold  tossings  of  the  panting  limbs, 
and  wine  to  feed  the  passions  to  a  height  that  they 
tore  to  lust  and  infamy.  Such  were  the  elements 
that  now  entered  Greek  life,  and  they  expressed 
themselves  in  Greek  Music  under  the  form  of  the 
Dithyramb. 

For  the  Dithyramb  was  the  dance  that  the  wor- 
shippers of  Bacchus  used  in  their  orgies.  And  it  was 
called  Dithyramb,  because  the  step  that  was  chiefly 
used  was  the  Dithriambus,  or  "  Double  Leap,"  __  \j  w  __ 
which  was  also  called  the  Bacchic  step,  or  Bacchius, 
because  it  was  so  favourite  a  one  in  the  Bacchic  dances. 


I    Strabo.  X. 
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And  how   was   the   Dithyramb   danced?     And  we  know 
very    well     how    it    was    danced,     for    "  ubi    cymbalilm 
sonat   vox,  where    the  crashing  cymbals   and   the   rolling 
drums   roar,   where    the    Phrygian    pipes    are    snorting, 
and   the   Maenads'   heads   are   tossing,   and    the    prayers 
are  screamed   to   Bacchus   all    the   while,   as    the    choir 
of  dancers  flits   scouring  round   the   altar.     Thither   too 
let   us  hurry,  with   beating   steps  hurrying   along.     Thus 
the  eunuch  gave  the  word,  and    was   answered   with    a 
yell,   with    a   roar ;    and    the     drums     thunder     louder, 
and    the    cymbals    clash    louder,    and    the    dancers   fly 
panting   and   mad   through   the   grove."      It  was  a  wild 
orgy  indeed,  and  very  far  removed  from  the  sobriety  and 
plastic   grace,   which    made   the    Greek    dances   a    study 
to  the  sculptor.     And  now  we  must  see  this  Dithyramb 
tamed   and     corrected,   and    taught,   however    hardly    it 
received     the     lesson,    to    observe    some     measure     of 
symmetry   and    proportion.     And   it  was  in   the   Dorian 
city  of  Corinth  that  it  got  its  first  lesson,  which  though 
a  Dorian  city  was  yet  perhaps  the  most  voluptuous  city 
in  Greece.     And   the  luxurious  Corinth  had  given  ready 
admission    to  the  Bacchic  rites.     Indeed,  some   say  that 
the  Dithyramb    made   its   first   appearance   there.1     And 
this     well    might    be,   for    in    Corinth    was    that    great 
temple  of  Venus,  that  had  1,000  girls  in   the  service  of 
the    temple,   TroAv&vat    veaviSfc,   "friends    of    strangers," 
"  daughters   of  persuasion,"  and   Venus  was   the   patron 
deity  of  Corinth.      So  here  was  a  fertile   field   for   the 
Dithyramb   to  work   upon.      And    the    Cypselids    were 
the    tyrants    of    Corinth    at   this   time,   and   had   many 
great    poets   at   their   court.       And   it   is   said   that   the 
great   singer,   Arion,  was  there   among  the  rest,  and  the 
first  reformation  of  the  Dithyramb  is  universally  ascribed 


I    Schol.  ad  Pindar,  Olymp.  XIII.  25. 
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to  him.  And  what  Arion  is  said  to  have  done  to 
the  Dithyramb  is  this :  he  taught  the  dancers  to  use 
a  slower  movement,  and  to  observe  regular  steps.  And 
he  substituted  the  Grecian  Lyre  for  the  foreign  flute,  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  song.  And  doubtless  he 
would  eliminate  the  cymbals  and  the  tambourines  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  gestures  of  the  dancers  he 
would  likewise  attend  to,  and  try  and  introduce  as 
far  as  possible  some  of  the  graceful  attitudes  of  the 
Greek  dances.  But  the  reforms  of  Arion  did  not 
bear  their  full  fruit  for  some  time  to  come,  for  the 
Dithyramb  had  got  a  hold  on  the  popular  taste,  and 
that  too  in  its  wild  and  rioting  form,  and  was  not 
so  easily  dislodged  or  brought  under.  Differing  but 
little  as  we  say  from  its  primitive  form,  except  that 
the  cymbals  and  tambourines  seem  after  a  time  to 
have  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  the  steps  of  the 
dancers  to  have  become  somewhat  more  orderly.  But 
the  flute  still  remained  as  the  instrument  of  the 
Dithyramb,  despite  the  efforts  of  Arion  to  supplant 
it.  And  all  the  mirth  and  wild  passion  were  there, 
the  same  as  ever.  And  now  it  became  a  fashionable 
style  of  composition  among  the  poets,  and  all  the 
world  began  to  write  Dithyrambs.  And  first,  in  the 
gay  city  of  Sicyon,  which  was  another  Corinth,  comes 
the  poetess,  Praxilla,  as  a  mistress  of  the  Dithyramb. 
And  in  Sicyon  the  women  were  the  handsomest  of 
all  Greece,  and  here  the  Dithyramb  basked. 

And  Sicyon  was  a  most  luxurious  city,  standing  in 
the  midst  of  groves  of  olives,1  and  famous  for  its 
mines  and  its  fisheries.2  And  feminine  influence  had 


1  Teritur  Sicyonia  bacca  trapetis.     And  cf.  the  account  in  Pliny  of  its 
olives  and  almond  trees. 

2  It  was  "the  mother  of  mines  and  of  workmen,"  Pliny  calls  it. 
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always  been  preeminently  strong  in  Sicyon.  And 
what  the  Sicyonian  women  were  celebrated  for  was 
the  beauty  of  their  figures  and  the  majesty  of  their 
deportment,  while  the  Lesbian  women,  who  were  the  other 
beauties  of  Greece,  were  of  that  style  of  beauty  of 
which  Sappho  was  a  type.  And  the  dances  of  these 
Sicyonian  women  must  have  been  glorious  to  look 
upon,  and  to  see  them  move  in  the  free  gestures  of 
the  Dithyramb  —  they  must  have  been  like  so  many 
Venuses  walking  the  dance.  And  if  the  ascendancy 
of  women  is  always  a  questionable  sign  in  a  people's 
life,  it  had  here  produced  noble  results,  though  in  its 
usual  direction.  For  the  sensuous  side  of  music  had 
always  held  the  upper  hand  in  Sicyon,  and  here  it 
was  that  the  Cithara  had  wrapped  itself  in  glorious 
tone,  and  first  had  played  alone.  And  now  another 
sensuous  element  in  music  first  appeared  at  Sicyon, 
which  was  destined  to  play  a  large  part  in  later  art, 
and  first  we  find  it  in  the  verses  of  Praxilla.  And 
this  element  was  Rhyme  —  the  melody  of  Poetry,  as 
Air  is  of  Music.  And  Greek  Art,  enriched  by  this 
new  element  of  beauty,  which,  however,  its  chastity 
made  it  always  sparing  in  the  use  of,  must  always 
confess  that  it  owes  the  beautiful  adornment  to  the 
genius  of  a  Sicyonian  woman.  And  Praxilla  sings, 
and,  as  we  may  expect,  in  the  woman's  measure,  £ 
time,  and  these  are  the  Bacchic  feet, 


t-J-J 


jUOt      7TI-V 
GVV  fJLOL      /-lai-VO-jUf-Vtj)    jUat-V£-O,    GVV    CTW-0pOVt  (TW  - 


"  Drink    with    me,  live   with    me,    love   with   me, 
Be   mad    with    me,   be   sad   with   me." 
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And   we   have   marked   the   rhymes   with  strokes  under- 

neath  them. 

Or, 


lv    TdV  -  Td    7TV-E\-lf       TOV    T£  KdKOV      TOV    T      dJdObv 

And  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rhyme  is  closest  when 
it  occurs  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  same  bar, 
as,  TOV  re  KdKov,  but  also  still  more  marked  perhaps 
to  our  ears,  when  it  comes  at  the  ends  of  two 
following  bars,  as, 


TLfJL-Ov        £V     T€       aOTOl£    £V    T£      coo1    -    IV  KdT      fJLOV         VOOV. 

But   here   they   cluster   thicker  :  — 


a    uc     Tttv  )3aXav6v    rav  fj.lv  e^et       rav  S'  cparat 
Ka-yw     TratSa  0fX?jv     rr^v  JUEV  cxw  T?^v   S'  fpa/zai 


What  then  must  her  complete  Dithyrambs  have  been, 
when  we  find  such  charms  in  her  fragments  !  What 
interlacings  of  glorious  rhymes  and  melody  of  words 
for  those  Sicyonian  queens  to  sing,  as  they  moved 
flushed  yet  graceful  in  the  whirl  of  the  dance  !  And 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Sicyon  in  Praxilla's 
time  was  Agarista,  the  daughter  of  Cleisthenes,  the 
tyrant  of  Sicyon.,  ,  And  Cleisthenes  made  a  pro- 
clamation at  the  Olympic  games,  that  he  would  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  worthiest  of  the  Greeks. 
And  suitors  came  from  all  parts  of  Greece  to  Sicyon, 
Epistrophus  from  Epidamnum,  Leocedes  from  Argos, 


i    Praxilla's  Fragments  in  Bergk.      I  imagine  they  are  in  the  collection  of 
colia  at  the  end,  as  all  these  are  scolia. 
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Megacles  and  Hippocleides,  both  Athenians,  Onomastus 
from  Elis,  Lusanias  from  Eretria.  and  many  more, 
and  lastly,  Smindyrides  the  Sybarite.  And  Smindyrides 
came  in  a  galley  of  fifty  oars,  all  manned  by  his 
own  servants.  And  he  brought  a  thousand  servants 
in  his  train,  fishermen,  fowlers,  and  cooks  among  the 
number,  for  he  had  his  own  men  to  catch  the  fish 
for  his  dinners  and  to  catch  the  birds,  and  would  be 
content  with  no  cooks  but  his  own.1  And  Smindy- 
rides, wishing  to  declare  how  happily  he  lived,  said 
that  for  20  years  he  had  never  seen  the  sun  either 
rise  or  set,  for  he  never  went  to  bed  till  just  before 
the  break  of  day,  and  always  slept  till  after  sunset. 
And  his  clothes  sparkled  with  gold  and  jewels.  And 
when  some  one  would  have  sat  on  the  same  couch 
with  him  at  dinner,  he  said  that  he  came  there  to 
share  a  couch  with  his  wife,  or  to  have  it  to  himself 
(rj  juerfl  rfje  yvvcuKog  T)  JJLOVOQ  icara/cAtflrjdOjuevoe).  And 
they  all  made  the  best  show  they  could,  but  eventually 
Cleisthenes  fixed  on  Hippocleides  as  the  worthiest ; 
and  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  have  the  bride. 
And  on  the  wedding  day  Hippocleides  got  a  flute- 
player  to  play,  and  he  danced  before  the  company. 
And  Cleisthenes  was  displeased  at  the  exhibition,  but 
Hippocleides  had  a  table  brought  in,  and  then  got  on 
it,  and  danced  on  it.  And  at  last  he  stood  on  his 
head  on  the  table,  and  danced  with  his  feet  in  the  air. 
Cleisthenes  said,  "  Son  of  Tisander,  you  have  danced 
away  your  marriage."  Hippocleides  (without  stopping 
his  dancing)  said,  "  It's  all  one  to  Hippocleides." 

These  were   the   times   and   these   were  the  men,  and 
in    other   places   besides   Sicyon    the    women     were    far 


See  the  accounts  in  Diodorus  and  Athenaeus. 
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above  them.1  And  still  the  Dithyramb  raged.  And 
Lasus  of  Hermione  wrote  Dithyrambs,2  and  so 
did  Pindar.  And  Lasus  conceived  the  idea  of  em- 
ploying a  multitude  of  flutes  to  accompany  the 
dithyramb,  and  he  made  them  play  runs  and  florid 
passages  above  the  voices,  in  the  style  of  the  Archi- 
lochean  accompaniment,  but  much  more  elaborate.3 
And  the  Dithyramb  swept  round  beneath  this  warbling 
arbour.  And  this  was  a  style  that  Pindar  learnt  • 
from  him,  but  his  severer  taste  would  not  often 
increase  the  flutes  to  such  numbers,  or  allow  them 
such  licence  of  melody.  And  Simonides,  and  Bacchy- 
lides,  and  Stesichorus,  and  Ibycus,  and  all  the  choral 
poets  wrote  Dithyrambs  in  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
And  the  Dithyramb,  that  had  raged  in  Corinth  and 
in  Sicyon,  now  raged  in  earnest  at  Syracuse,  where 
all  the  great  choral  poets  were  assembled  at  the 
glittering  court  of  Hiero.  And  now  there  came  an 
invitation  from  Hiero  himself  to  Pindar,  that  he 
would  attend  his  court  in  Syracuse. 

He  found  the  court  keeping  high  holiday,  all  men 
conspiring  to  adore  Ceres  with  the  pink  feet,4  who 
was  the  goddess  of  the  place,  and  the  god  of  the 
Dithyramb  and  the  grape,  in  tempests  of  wine  and 

1  The  writer  would  not  be  understood  as  making  any  hasty  or  ill-considered 
statement  here.    The  luxury  of  the  age  was  something  amazing.    But  he  is 
not  forgetful  of  other  things,  and  perhaps  ./Elian  will  be  his  best  defender — 
ol    traXai  'Aflrjvalot  aXovpyfi  rifiirei^ovTO    ifiaTia  TroiKiXovs  Se 
tv&vvov  yiruvac,  '    KOpvfJipovQ    Sc  avaSovfiitvoi    rwv    rpi\C)V 
"\pvaov£  £V£ipovT££  avTcug  TETTtyac  icai  KQGfjLQv  aXXov  TT/ooer- 

OtTOV    TTfjQtaTTTO/iEVOi     "^/pV(TOV    TTpOTQlGCLV  '     KOL    (TK\aOLaQ     OVTOLQ 

Stypovg  ol  TratSfe  vTrititpov  Vva  fi^  KaO£%(*)(riv  £avroi>£  aicij 
KOI  d>c  £Ti;^£  '  SijAov  oc  ort  ical  17  TjOttTTf^a  T^V  avrotc  icai  17 
AotTrr)  Stcura  afiporipa '  rotovrot  OE  6vr££  r?)v  £V 
Mapa0c5vt  fj.a  \i\v  £Vtk%Tj(rav. 

2  Clemens.    Stromateis,  I. 

3  r^f      ai/Awv      TroAu^wvt^t      K.araK.o\ovQr](Taq      irXtioai      re 
(j>06yyoi£  KOL  St£/o/ot//jU£votc  xpi}aafJLivo£.      Plut.    De  Mus.  29. 
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music;  with  Simonides  for  the  master  of  the  Dithyramb, 
and  next  to  him  Bacchylides,  who  sang  so  potently 
the  joys  of  drinking ;  and  Phrynis,  that  rose  from  a 
cook  to  a  courtier ;  and  those  arch-revellers,  ^Eschylus 
and  Epicharmus,  who  drank  pottle  deep  eternally. 
"  There's  no  dithyramb,"  roars  Epicharmus,  "  if  you 
drink  water." x  And  ^Eschylus  always  wrote  his  plays 
when  he  was  drunk,  so  that  Sophocles  said  of  him, 
d  KOL  Trota  TO,  Sf'ovra  aXX'  ovK  ciSwc  jt,  "  He  is  in  blissful 
unconsciousness  of  what  he's  doing."  These  were  the 
company  that  Pindar  found  assembled,  and  what  with 
drunken  Bacchylides,  and  drunken  ^Eschylus,  and 
drunken  Epicharmus,  there  was  a  court-full. 

And  they  made  their  potations  in  royal  wines,  red, 
white,  and  yellow,  the  wines  of  Etna,  or  those  royal 
wines  of  Sybaris,  that  ran  in  great  pipes,  two  miles 
and  more,  from  the  vineyards  in  the  country  to  the 
city.  And  if  it  was  hard  drinking,  it  was  none  the 
less  musical  drinking,  for  all  the  toasts  were  drunk 
to  a  musical  accompaniment,  and  the  toast  to  Good 
Fortune,  which  opened  the  revel,2  we  will  particularly 
describe.  For  a  great  cup  was  filled  with  wine,  and 
there  was  a  flute-girl  ready  to  give  the  sign  when 
to  begin.  And  when  she  began  to  play,  the  king  of 
the  revel  raised  the  cup  to  his  lips,  and  it  was  passed 
round  from  hand  to  hand,  and  so  contrived  that  the 
last  man  should  have  finished  it  when  the  flute  came 
to  an  end  of  its  tune.  And  now  not  only  were  the  toasts 
drunk  in  musical  measure,  but  the  wine  and  water 
were  mixed  in  musical  proportions.3  For  the  Greeks 


1  OVK  tort    StOvpaiu&oc;  OKY'  v$wp  irivr]£. 

2  Plutarch's  Symposiacs,  VII.  8. 

*    Plutarch.     Symposiac   Questions,  III.  9.    KaOairep    ytfp    ol    irepl 
\vpav    KavoviKol    rwv    Aoywv    0a<ri    rbv    jutv    fifjttoXiov,  etc., 
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never  drank  their  wine  pure,  as  we  do,  but  always 
mixed  with  water.  And  the  wine  and  water  were 
mixed  before  the  revel  began,  and  they  were  mixed, 
as  we  said,  in  the  musical  ratios,  being  mixed  either 
in  the  Pseonic  Ratio,  3  :  2,  3  parts  of  water  to  2  of 
wine  (Aoyoe  ^toXtoc),  or  in  the  Iambic  Ratio,  2  :  i> 

2  parts    of     water    to     I    of    wine     (Xoyoe    SnrAatnoe), 
but  never  in  the  forbidden   ratio,  Aoyoe  rpurXamoz,  3:1, 

3  of    water    to    I    of    wine,    for    this    was    considered 

rjc,     "watery     stuff,"     and     "only     fit     for     frogs," 
olvo\otiv.     And    the   old   song   gives  us   these 
proportions,  for   it   says : 

77  irevrz  iriveiv  T)  rpi  rj  fj.fi  rcrrapa, 
"  Drink  fives  or  threes^  but  never  fours" I 
And  the  king  of  the  revel  decided  the  proportions 
beforehand,  and  ladled  out  the  wine  and  the  water 
from  the  pitchers  and  flagons  into  the  bowl  accord- 
ingly, from  whence  it  was  distributed  to  the  company. 
And  sometimes,  if  he  were  a  sturdy  toper,  he  would 
make  the  company  suffer  for  his  sins,  for  he  would 
insist  on  that  other  Musical  Ratio,  the  Dactylic, 
(Xoyoe  lo-oe),  2  :  2,  half  and  half,  which  was  considered 
terribly  strong,2  and  which  few  heads  could  stand,  as 
that  revel  master  in  Athenaeus1  Banquet,  "that  was  not 
a  revel  master  but  a  revel  monster,  for  he  made  us 
drink  20  cups  of  half  and  half—  KvaQovs  irpoirivwv  tiKoaiv 
torov  i<r<t> — and  then  roared  out  that  he  was  going 
to  make  it  stronger  still."  And  the  revel  master  had 
the  right  of  decreeing  the  proportions  of  the  mixture, 
as  we  say,  and  also  the  manner  of  the  drinking — 
whether  it  should  be  aTrvcvem,  or  not  aTrvevtrri, 
that  is,  whether  each  cup  should  be  emptied  at  one 


1  Plautus.    Stichus. 

2  lav   8'  I<TOV  t'crq)  trpoafyipTQ  fiaviav  Trota. 
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draught,  or  whether  it  should  be  drunk  at  leisure.  And 
the  first  was  always  the  favourite  method ;  and 
probably  there  was  some  connection  between  the  music 
and  the  drinking  in  this  too,  which  we  are  not 
particularly  informed  of,  for  very  likely  the  object  of 
the  airvtvari  drinking  was  that  each  cup  might  be 
emptied  within  some  given  snatch  of  melody,1  and  he 
who  was  behindhand  had  to  pay  forfeit.  And  the 
enormity  of  the  potations  may  often  amaze  us. 
Alexander  the  Great  could  drink  a  gallon  and  a  half  at 
a  sitting,  and  ^Eschylus,  according  to  all  accounts,  was 
not  far  behind  him.2 

But  meanwhile  we  must  hear  Bacchylides  singing  the 
joys  of  drinking,  or  that  other  revel  song,  that  is  more 
uproarious  than  his  :  "  Let  us  drink,"  runs  the  revel 
song,  "and  souse  our  hearts  in  royal  liquor.  Why 
should  we  put  out  the  light,  even  though  the  day  has 
dawned  ?  Bring  out  bigger  bowls,  and  bigger  still,  and 
foam  them  up  with  the  blood  of  the  grape;  the  day's 
before  us,  and  the  liquor  unending ;  and  each  fresh 
draught  shall  make  us  forget  the  one  that  has  gone 
before."3  And  here  is  the  song  of  Bacchylides  :  "  Oh ! 
Bacchus,"  sings  Bacchylides,  "how  do  your  swingeing 
draughts  inflame  the  toper's  heart !  What  royal  hopes 
and  fancies  run  coursing  through  his  breast !  Beneath 
your  royal  empire  he  flings  his  cares  to  the  winds. 
With  a  thought  he  hurls  down  the  battlements  of  towns, 

1  I  imagine  this  from  such  passages  as  this,  e.g.,  in  Plutarch's  Sympo- 
siacs,  where  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  having  been  come  to  that  each 
man  shouM  drink  as  he  pleased,  SfSojcrcu  rrjv  av\r)Tp'i$a   \aiptiv  tpv. 
I  think  there  is  a  similar  passage  in  Plato's  Erotics,  but  am  not  sure. 

2  It    was  2   "\ot£  that  Alexander  could  drink.     I  forget  where  I  have 
seen  this  statement,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  in  Arrian.  These  drinking  customs 
that  prevailed  at  present  in  Greek  life  were  probably  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
Persian  influences.    The  Persians  were  great  drinkers,  as  Darius,  who  was 
content  to  have  for  his  epi'aph,  HAYNAMHN    KAI    OINON 
niNEIN     IIOAYN     KAI     TOYTON     4>  E  P  E I  N 
K  A  A  Q  S  "  and  carry  it  well." 

3  Seleucus  in  Athenaeus. 
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and  in  fancy  he  is  monarch  of  the  world.  His  hous 
glitters  with  gold  and  ivory,  and  corn-bearing  ships 
come  across  the  glancing  main  for  him,  bringing  royal 
wealth  from  Egypt.  So  soars  the  heart  of  the 
drinker."1  And  he  that  would  have  the  pedigree  of  the 
revel,  let  him  go  to  drunken  Epicharmus.  "For 
first  comes  the  Sacrifice,  and  the  Sacrifice  is  the  father 
of  the  banquet,  and  the  banquet  is  the  father  of  the 
revel,  and  the  revel  is  the  father  of  lasciviousness,  etc., 
etc."  And  so  he  goes  on  mapping  out  the  family 
tree  of  wine. 

And  when  the  revel  was  over,  they  would  go 
scouring  about  the  streets  with  torch  -  bearers  and 
flute-players,  making  the  city  echo  to  their  songs. 

This  was  the  riotous  side  of  Bacchanalian  Music. 
But  there  is  a  finer  and  more  aesthetic  side  of  it, 
which  yet  remains  for  us  to  consider.  For  the 
Sicilians,  and  particularly  those  of  Syracuse,  are  well 
known  as  the  inventors  of  that  excellent  Musical 
Game,  the  Cottabos,  which  had  such  a  popularity  in 
Sicily,  that  there  were  houses  built  like  our  racquet 
courts  and  fives  courts  for  playing  it  in.  But  it  was 
also  played  in  private  houses,  and  generally  before 
the  beginning  of  the  revel,  when  hands  were  steady 
and  brains  clear,  and  the  ear  could  distinguish  the 
delicate  modulations  of  sound,  in  making  which  the 
art  of  the  play  consisted.  For  we  have  heard  of 
the  music  of  water,  and  surely  there  can  be  no  finer 
or  purer  sound  than  the  rippling  of  a  brook  in  the 
night  time  when  all  the  world  is  still,  or  the  plash 
of  pebbles  dropt  into  water  in  solitary  places.  But 
now  we  are  to  hear  of  the  music  of  wine,  for  the 
Cottabos  was  a  Love  game,  and  consisted  in  throwing 
wine  from  a  distance  into  a  metal  basin.  And  then 


I    Fragment  27  in  Bergk. 
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you  must  listen  to  how  it  splashed.  And  he 
that  made  the  fullest  and  purest  sound  with  his  wine 
against  the  metal  basin  was  held  to  be  the  winner, 
and  most  likely  to  have  success  with  his  mistress. 
What  delicate  ears  to  distinguish  all  the  faint 
variations  of  timbre !  And  who  shall  say  whether 
the  Pramnian  wine  did  not  give  a  crisper  plash  than 
the  Chian  wine,  or  the  wine  of  Lesbos  have  more 
body  in  its  tone  than  the  Thasian  wine?  And  this 
is  how  the  Cottabos  was  played :  there  was  a  line 
drawn  on  the  floor  which  the  players  toed,  and  at 
some  distance  there  was  a  large  marble  basin  full 
of  water,  in  which  the  small  metal  basin  floated  that 
was  the  mark,  and  each  player  held  a  cup  of  wine 
in  his  hand  to  throw  when  his  turn  came.  And  shall 
we  catch  them  in  the  act?  And  it  is  easy  to  do 
so.  For  we  have  a  whole  Cottabos  scene  in  Plato, 
the  Comic  Poet.1  "All  the  guests  have  finished 
dinner.  Come,  remove  the  tables,  and  bring  water  for 
them  to  wash  their  hands  in,  and  get  the  floor  swept. 
And  then  we'll  have  the  Cottabos."  "Are  the  girls 
ready  with  the  flutes,  for  we  are  about  to  begin  to 
play,  and  they  must  accompany  us  ?  Come  pour 
some  perfume  in  the  wine,  and  meanwhile  I  will  go 
distribute  garlands  among  the  guests."  "Now  the 
libation  is  over,  and  the  Scolium  has  been  sung,  and 
everybody  is  ready,  and  the  Cottabos  is  about  to 
begin.  And  here's  the  girl  with  her  flutes  striking 
up  a  Carian  song,  and  another  girl  will  be  here  with  a 
Sambuca  in  a  moment  to  join  her."  And  now  the  players 
have  toed  the  line,  and  they  begin  throwing  in  turn,  and 
as  each  threw,  he  pronounced  the  name  of  his  mistress. 
"  Here's  for  Glycera  !  "  "  This  one  for  Scione  ! "  "  This 


It  is  the  scene,   avSjO££    ScSaTTV/jKatn ,  etc. 
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for  Callistium ! "  "  Here  goes  for  Phanostrata ! " 
"  And  how  do  they  manage  to  throw  it  so  cleverly, 
and  how  do  they  hold  it?"  asks  the  novice  in 
Antiphanes.  "Why,  you  must  crook  your  fingers 
round  the  cup,  like  a  flute-player  holds  his  fingers 
round  his  flute  ;  then  pour  in  a  little  wine,  not  much. 
And  then  let  fly."  "Yes,  but  how?"  "Why,  look 
here — this  way."  "  Oh,  Poseidon  !  What  a  height  you 
throw  it!" 

And  it  must  have  been  thrown  to  a  great  height, 
in  order  to  make  a  loud  ringing  sound  in  the  basin — 
something  more  than  a  mere  splash.  And  the  art 
consisted  in  keeping  your  wine  well  together  in  the 
air,  for  if  it  shook  out  into  a  sheet,  it  would  obviously 
produce  a  very  flat  and  commonplace  tone  in  the 
basin,  and  some  of  it  might  fall  over  the  sides  into 
the  water,  which  was  in  all  cases  to  be  avoided.  And 
sometimes  the  Cottabos  was  played  for  prizes,  which 
in  their  way  were  a  sort  of  earnest  of  the  favours 
that  were  held  to  await  the  winner.  For  the  prize  in 
Athenaeus'  Banquet  was  3  ribbons,  5  apples,  and  9 
kisses.  And  kisses  were  the  usual  prize,  it  seems,  for 
a  guest  in  Cratinus,  coming  late  to  a  banquet,  is  made 
to  say,  "  Holloa !  I  hear  the  sound  of  kissing,  so  I 
suppose  the  conqueror  of  the  cottabos  is  getting  his 
prize."  Nor  must  we  forget  the  humourous  side  of  the 
Cottabos.  For  the  butt  in  ^Eschylus  says :  "  Eurymachus 
used  to  treat  me  shamefully.  My  head  was  his 
cottabos,  at  which  he  directed  all  his  wine.  It  was 
for  the  benefit  of  my  head  that  he  flourished  his 
hand  and  showed  off  his  crack  throwing." 

These  were  the  pleasantries  and  revelries  and  some 
of  the  graceful  doings  of  the  time,  and  we  see  how 
Music  insinuated  itself  into  all  of  them.  And 
yet  now  among  these  revellers  and  cottabos-players 
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we   shall  find    Greek    music   carried    to   its  very    highest 
point    of    perfection  ;    for,   as   we   shall   see,   these   were 
the  days  of  its    glory,  and   its  course   hereafter   will   be 
but   the    adaptation    or    reapplication     under   new   con- 
ditions of  the   results  which  are   now   arrived   at.      And 
perhaps   it  was   the   very   looseness   and   licence   of    the 
times   that    gave   men    new   spirit   in   the   treatment   of 
music,   and    encouraged    them     to    break    through    the 
old     traditions    and    old    forms,   which,   however   vener- 
able  and    admirable    they     may   be,   must    nevertheless 
be  periodically   broken    through,   if  the   development   of 
the   art   is   to   continue   advancing.     And    now  although 
it    were   fair    to    pay   equal    honour    to    all     the    great 
choral   poets   of    Sicily,   whom    the    Greeks  indeed    rank 
on   an   equality   of  greatness,  yet  it  must  be  by  Pindar 
that   we   chiefly  judge    them,   for   his   works    are   alone 
preserved   to   us   in    entire   portions,   who   was   also    the 
greatest   of  them  all   in  completeness  and  elaborateness 
of   beauty,   though   he   may   have   fallen   short  of  others 
in   the   origination  of    forms  and   passion    of  expression. 
And    the    Music   of    Pindar,   like    that   of    the    rest,   is 
founded   on   the   Dithyramb.     And    it   now   remains   for 
us     to    consider    what    has     been     the     effect     of     the 
Dithyramb    on    the   Choral     Style,   since   we    last    con- 
sidered  that    Style    under    the    tutelage   of    Stesichorus. 
What    has     been    the   effect   of    that   wild     dance,   with 
its    mad    motions    and    restless  tossings  of  the   feet,  that 
since   then  has  impressed  its  influence  on  the  Choruses  ? 
And    it   is   plain   that   the   effect   of    the    Dithyramb   on 
the    Choral    Style   would    be   to     disorder    its    chastity, 
and    make   it   wayward    and    unsteady   and    passionate. 
And   we   found    that    the    Choral     Style    was    at    first 
principally    recastings    of     the     old     Hexameter.      And 
then     how    other    feet    crept    gradually    in.      And    this 
intrusion   of  other   feet   is   an   instance   of    Dithryambic 
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influence.  The  introduction  of  the  Bacchic  feet  plainly 
enough.  And  of  the  other  new  feet,  for  this  reason, 
that  the  Dithyramb  admitted  the  utmost  licence  of 
treatment,  and  all  feet  might  gain  an  ingress,  because 
novelty  and,  if  we  may  say  it,  sensationalism/  of 
expression  were  courted  and  desired  in  the  Dithyramb, 
while  repressed  and  kept  in  rigorous  check  in  that 
older  and  severer  choral  style  that  was  founded  on  the 
Hexameter.  And  we  must  lay  down  this  as  the 
first  instance  of  Dithyrambic  influence,  the  free  intro- 
duction of  heterogeneous  feet  into  the  same  piece,  and 
even  into  the  same  line.  And  it  is  plain  what  the 
effect  of  this  would  be  on  the  music,  for  many  of 
these  feet  being  in  different  time,  there  would  necessarily 
ensue  constant  changes  of  time  throughout  the  piece. 
Time  got  now  to  be  played  with  as  Accent  had 
used  to  be  by  Sappho  and  the  Lesbians,  and  if  her 
forcings  and  changes  of  Accent  gave  the  colour  and 
distinctive  characteristic  to  the  Systaltic  Style  of 
Music,  changes  of  Time  and  forcings  of  Time  gave 
the  characteristic  to  the  Diastaltic  Style  of  Music, 
which  is  the  style  that  has  now  sprung  up  by  the 
influence  of  the  Dithyramb  on  the  Choruses,  and  is 
the  style  which  now  remains  for  us  to  consider. 

In  this  way  we  have  got  to  the  third  of  the  Three 
Styles,  which  we  mentioned  some  time  ago  in  this 
book.  And  the  first  was  the  Hesychastic,  or  Tranquil 
Style,  which  was  the  style  of  Homer  and  the  bards, 
and  endured  till  the  time  of  Archilochus.  And  every 
piece  was  written  in  regular  feet,  and  the  Accent  was 
uniform  throughout.  And  the  second  was  the  Sys- 
taltic, or  Thrilling  Style,  in  which  to  procure  passion 
of  expression  the  Accent  was  continually  forced 
throughout  the  piece,  longs  made  to  clash  with  longs, 
and  shorts  with  shorts,  and  much  vehemence  and 
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emotion  infused  into  musical  expression  by  this  means. 
And  now  comes  the  Diastaltic,  or  Violent  Style,  which 
was  but  a  carrying  out  of  the  Same  principle,  although 
it  was  introduced  from  another  quarter,  and  the  Time, 
not  only  the  Accent,  was  forced  and  changed  through- 
out the  piece,  as  we  shall  presently  show.  And  we 
may  lay  down  this  as  perhaps  the  leading,  or  at  any 
rate  the  most  pronounced  characteristic  of  the 
Diastaltic  Style  —  continual  and  reiterated  change  of 
Time.  And  this  is  the  style  that  had  sprung  from 
the  influence  6f  the  Dithyramb  on  the  Choruses. 
And  this  continual  Change  of  Time  that  characterises 
it,  is  known  in  Greek  Music  by  the  name  of  Metabole,1 
and  we  will  now  give  an  instance  of  it. 

STROPHE.2 


rove  TE  \ev-i7r  -  -  TTOVQ  /co-pou£ 


J-J 


r£K-  va  MoXt  ---  o  -vac  KTCI-VOV 


aX  -  L  -K.CLC,     I-  GO-K£(f>-a-\ovc;  kv  -  i  -  yvi-ov£ 


-re  -     oue      fa  —  w  -  rag  ev     w  -  i  - 


t  J 


1  For  the  various  forms  of  Metabole  see  Bacchius  Senior's  Eisagoge,  p.  13. 
Bacchius,  however,  commits  the  error  of  including  Sappho's  Antithesis  among 
them. 

2  Fragment  6  in  Bergk. 
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ANTISTROPHE. 
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_         \J  \J          WVJWW  _          \J  \J         _      _ 


_         V-/W         _ 


And  this  is  a  fragment  of  Ibycus  that  we  have  given, 
and  we  shall  see  that  in  it  there  are  5  Metaboles  in 
the  first  5  bars,  and  another  between  the  last  bar 
and  the  second  last  And  this  is  by  no  means  an 
exceptional  instance,  for  often  they  come  thicker  than 
this,  and  as  we  advance  in  our  acquaintance  with 
the  Diastaltic  Style,  we  shall  have  need  of  all  our 
knowledge  of  Feet,  and  still  more  of  our  knowledge 
of  Phrasing,  in  order  to  clear  the  ground  for  us. 
For  in  order  to  be  in  strict  Greek  Musical  Form, 
this  piece  ought  to  be  phrased  as  well  as  barred, 
and  we  will  now  phrase  it  accordingly,  in  order  that 
we  may  show  its  contour  better. 


THE  GREEKS. 

STROPHE. 


2/7 


_        \J   _. 


w   _ 


ANTISTROPHE. 
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And  the  first  phrase  is  a  TTOVC  liriTpiToe,  or  simple 
Epitrite  bar,  which  indeed  can  never  be  joined  with 
another  bar  to  form  a  Trove  <™v0£roe,  or  Real  Phrase, 
but  must  always  be  phrased  alone.  And  the  second 
phrase  is  a  Trove  acrvvOcroz  Trcuwvtjcoe  —  likewise  a  simple 
bar  (a<7vv0£roe),  and  not  in  the  present  instance  joined 
to  another  Bar  of  similar  diaeresis,  so  as  to  form 
a  Trove  (Tvvflfroe,  or  Real  Phrase.  But  the  third  phrase 
is  a  Real  Phrase,  being  a  TTOVC  (tvv0£roe  SaKrvXiKog  Sw- 
SfKao-rjjuoe,  or  Dactylic  Phrase  of  12  notes,  since  it  admits 

the   diaeresis,   6   +  6,     J^  /  J*  J    +     J"  J    V  J, 

which  gives  the  Dactylic  ratio,  i  :  i.  And  here  it  will 
be  noticed  that  we  have  phrased  a  Bacchius  and  a 

Diiamb   together,  one  in  j|  time    and  "the    other    in     g 

which  we  allowed  to  pass  for  a  Metabole  a  moment 
ago.  But  we  must  now  correct  that  looseness  of 
permission,  since  we  learnt  by  the  doctrine  of 

the  Epiploce  of  Feet  that  the  |  feet  and  the  §  feet 
suffer  Metathesis,  that  is,  they  are  convertible  without 
the  occurrence  of  a  Metabole,  and  this  is  why  we 
have  phrased  them  together.  Since  had  there  been  a 
Metabole  proper,  we  must  have  used  greater  caution, 
for  there  are  only  a  very  few  phrases,  and  these  of 
rare  occurrence,  which  admit  a  Metabole  into  their 
composition.*  And  the  next  phrase  is  a  TTOVC  avvOeroQ 
caKTv\tKO£  tK/catSf/cao-rj/ioe,  or  Dactylic  Phrase  of 
1  6  notes,  since  -it  admits  the  diaeresis,  8  +  8, 

JJ^_JW^J_J_Sf\J^J  |,  which  gives 
the  Dactylic  ratio,  i  :  i.  And  the  next  Phrase  is.  the 
same.  And  the  next  Phrase,  if  we  follow  Aristoxenus, 

Viz.    the    TTOVC    TrattoviKoz    Sc/cfto-roc"    and     the 
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is   the  same,   of  a  different  value,  being  a 

£?«(7rjjuoe,    or    Dactylic    Phrase    of   6    notes, 


since  it  admits   the  diaeresis,   3    +    3, 


which  likewise  gives  the  Dactylic  ratio,  i  :  i.  But  to 
call  this  Bacchius  bar  a  Phrase,  is  peculiar  to  Aris- 
toxenus,  and  we  shall  not  always  do  so.  Most 
theorists  would  treat  it  as  a  simple  bar.  In  this  way 
has  this  passage  of  Ibycus  been  phrased. 

Now  a  little  before  this  time  it  had  happened,  that 
Stesichorus,  who  gloried  in  the  marshalling  of  mighty 
choruses  and  the  evolutions  of  great  bodies  of  dancers, 
had  devised  a  new  movement  in  the  motions  of  the 
chorus,  which  was  destined  to  take  a  permanent  place 
in  Greek  Orchestic,  and  to  exercise  a  very  remark- 
able influence  on  Greek  Musical  Form.  For  whereas 
movements  of  the  chorus  had  hitherto  been  limited  to 
two  in  number,  the  Turn  and  the  Counter-Turn 
(Strophe  and  Antistroptie\  or  in  that  majestic  and 
martial  style  of  dance  which  Stesichorus  loved,  we 
had  better  translate  it,  the  March  and  the  Counter- 
March,  although  the  same  terms,  Strophe  and  Antistrophe^ 
were  used  of  these  too,  Stesichorus,  I  say,  whose 
evolutions  were  mighty  and  elaborate,  and  whose 
poems  were  so  long  that  they  would  take  hours  to 
sing,  invented  a  new  movement,  or  rather  shall  we 
call  it  a  periodical  halt?  between  each  pair  of 
evolutions,  that  so  he  might  give  his  dancers  rest; 
and  at  the  end  of  each  Strophe  and  Antistrophe 
he  contrived  what  he  called  an  Epode,  which  was 
sung  by  the  Chorus  standing  still.  And  at  the  end 
of  the  Epode  they  would  March  and  Countermarch 
again,  or  Turn  and  Counterturn,  and  so  on  to  the 
Epode  again,  when  they  would  stand  still  and  sing, 
preparatory  to  commencing  the  next  pair  of  marches 
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or  turns.  And  this  was  Stesichorus'  contrivance  for 
giving  regular  rests  to  his  dancers.  So  now  there 
were  three  movements  of  the  Chorus,  if  we  may  call 
a  halt  a  movement ;  there  was  the  Strophe,  the 
Antistrophe,  and  the  Epode — in  the  first  two  the 
Chorus  was  in  motion,  in  the  last  at  rest.  And  in 
order  to  give  variety  to  this  last  movement,  which 
wanted  it  so  much,  he  made  the  complexion  of  the 
song  somewhat  different  in  the  Epode  to  what  it 
had  been  in  the  Strophe  and  Antistrophe.  For 
whereas  the  Antistrophe  exactly  repeated  the  Strophe, 
the  Epode  was  made  a  variation  on  the  Strophe, 
though  always  sufficiently  near  to  let  the  hearers  feel 
that  it  was  in  all  strictness  a  variation,  and  not  a 
new  tune. 

So  that  if  we  take  those  Strophes  of  Stesichorus 
which  we  have  given  before  in  our  book,  "  The  sun 
has  sunk  into  his  golden  cup"  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  this  innovation  of  his,  and  from  the 
practice  of  succeeding  poets,  we  may  make  shift  to 
add  an  Epode  to  it,  and  so  approximate  it  to  the 
form  in  which  it  was  perhaps  originally  sung.  And 
the  writer  of  this  book  having  observed  that  the  first 
line  of  many  Epodes  is  a  repetition  of  the  last  line 
of  the  Antistrophe,  will  not  forget  that  knowledge  in 
his  construction  of  the  following  Epode. 

STROPHE. 


—  \j  \j  \j  \j    \j  \j    \j  \j   \j  \j     


_    \J  \J       __ 
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\J    \J       WW       \J  \J       \J  W       


—     —        —     \J\J         — 


ANTISTROPHE. 


—  .    W  VJ       _V/W       _     WW      —     \J  \J        —    — 


\J       _ 


VJ  W        — 
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,  EPODE. 

W  1  = 


_        \J 


V  W        —        W  W         _       W  V/       _        \J  KJ      _  'J_ 


_      \J\J      _      W  \J        _ 

J   J 


Or   shall   we     take    those     Strophes   of    Ibycus,    and 
furnish   them   with   an    Epode   in   like   manner? 

STROPHE. 


2  - 


t* 


\J    \J          M 
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ANTISTROPHE. 


—     v-r  —  w 

f 


\J 


J 


EPODE. 
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Now  what  is  it  that  shines  on  us  directly  we  stand 
face  to  face  with  this  wonderful  invention  of  Stesichorus  ? 
Or  what  is  that  form  of  composition,  that  consists 
of  a  Period,  and  a  Repeated  Period,  and  Variations 
on  that  Period  ?  Is  it  not  the  Modern  Sonata  that 
consists  of  these  three  divisions1 — with  only  this  dif- 
ference, that  in  the  Sonata  the  Variations  come  between 
the  Period  and  its  Repeat,  while  with  Stesichorus 
they  came  after?  And  the  Symphony,  the  glory  of 
Modern  Europe,  precisely  the  same,  being  the  same 
in  Form  as  the  Sonata,  and  reposing  upon  as  unknown 
and  obscure  an  original.  Why,  by  the  way  we  talk  of 
these  pomps  and  prides  of  modern  days,  one  might 
think  that  they  had  sprung  from  the  egg  of  Ormazd, 
or  self-create  of  nothing  into  being.  Yet  here  we  find 
them  fore-shadowed  and  foreknown  in  the  divine  art 
of  Stesichorus.  It  is  like  indeed  that  Stesichorus 
struck  out  a  mighty  secret  of  musical  Form,  to  which 
all  Music  was  destined  again  and  again  to  gravitate. 
Yet  who  shall  say,  that  at  the  Renaissance  of  Modern 
Europe,  the  works  of  the  Greek  Lyric  Poets,  being 
principally  constructed  in  the  Strophe,  Antistrophe, 
and  Epode  of  Stesichorus,2  did  not  insensibly  operate 
on  the  thoughts  of  the  cultivated  musicians  of  those 
days,  and  lead  men  gradually  to  that  form  of  writing, 
which  no  one  knows  whence  it  came,  or  how  it  got 
among  us.  And  on  this  point  the  writer  of  this 
book,  through  want  of  a  minute  study  of  Renaissance 
Music,  can  at  present  offer  no  definite  opinion,  but 
will  content  himself  with  saying,  that  the  Sonata  and 
Symphony  Form  was  certainly  known  to  the  Greeks 
two  thousand  years  before  it  was  known  to  us,  or 


1  Naturally,  I  am  speaking  of  the  ist  movement  of  the  Sonata,  which 
contains  the  true  Sonata  Form. 

2  It  was  called  the  Triad  of  Stesichorus. 
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that  the  Sonata  is  indeed  a  phoenix  that  has  risen 
spontaneously  from  its  ashes,  but  before  we  gazed  it, 
it  was  hatched  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun. 

And  he  will  go  on  immediately  to  offer  far  more 
elaborate  examples  of  formal  structure  than  these,  from 
the  writings  of  Pindar,  and  then  the  ear  will  better 
judge  how  undoubted  is  the  genealogy ;  but  first  he 
will  endeavour  to  explain,  why  the  Greek  Form  had 
its  Repeated  Period  in  the  middle  and  its  Modulations 
or  Variations  at  the  end,  while  we  have  our  Repeated 
Period  at  the  end  and  our  Variations  in  the  middle. 
And  he  thinks  that  this  was  the  reason :  for  since 
the  Variations  of  the  Song  belonged  to  the  Rest,  or 
Halt,  and  it  is  the  Movements  of  a  Dance  that  we 
are  considering,  it  is  plain  that  the  Rest,  or  Epode, 
must  always  have  come  last  of  the  three,  or  otherwise 
there  would  have  been  an  end,  and  yet  no  end,  and 
the  figure  of  the  dance  would  have  been  ungainly 
broken  in  the  middle,  by  the  Rest  coming  between 
the  Strophe  and  the  Antistrophe.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  in  the  Greek  times,  the  Variation  Periodi 
which  occupied  the  time  of  the  Rest,  must  necessarily 
have  come  at  the  end  of  the  Period  and  its  Repeat, 
and  not  between  them,  as  we  make  it  do.  But 
directly  the  Music  was  divorced  from  the  Dancing, 
there  was  no  longer  any  absolute  necessity  governing 
the  arrangement  of  the  Numbers,  and  they  might  fall 
into  what  arrangement  they  pleased.  And  he  thinks 
that  this  is  the  reason  of  the  difference.  And  since 
the  Repeated  Period  has  in  modern  times,  at  least, 
always  observed  a  strict  repeat  in  the  matter  of  key, 
repeating  in  the  same  key  as  the  opening  period,1 

i  He  is  necessarily  speaking  vaguely  here,  from  a  wish  not  to  go  into  any 
elaborate  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  he  does  not  mention  the  transposition 
ot  the  latter  half  of  the  1st  Period,  or  its  previous  difference  in  key  from  the  1st 
half,  conceiving  that  the  Opening  Subject  may  well  be  taken  to  typify  the 
whole  Period  in  the  1st  Exposition,  as  in  the  Repeat  it  rules  it  completely. 
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it  was  natural  that  the  change  of  key  should  occur 
in  the  Variations,  which  thus  necessarily  got  to  come 
in  the  middle,  so  that  the  key  the  piece  opened  with 
might  re-occur  to  end  it.  With  the  Greeks,  on  the 
contrary,  he  thinks,  from  certain  passages  of  Aristotle, 
on  which  he  has  made  a  note  at  the  end  of  this 
Book,  that  after  the  addition  of  the  Epode  the  Anti- 
strophe  began  to  be  sung  on  another  key  to  the 
Strophe,  probably  on  the  4th  above,  on  the  same 
degree,  that  is,  which  the  Lyre  Accompaniment  had 
been  travelling  in  the  Strophe.  And  this  might  very 
well  occur,  because  the  Antistrophe  was  the  Middle 
Period  of  the  three,  and  then  the  Epode  reverted  to 
the  key  of  the  Strophe,  and  so  ended  the  complete 
Movement  on  the  same  key  that  it  had  begun  with. 
And  here  is  another  analogy  to  our  modern  method 
of  structure.  But  on  this  point,  so  obscure  and 
questionable  is  the  evidence,  he  will  not  state  his 
opinion  in  its  completeness,  nor  will  he  venture  to 
intrude  that  opinion  on  the  faith  of  the  reader. 
«  And  now  we  will  delay  no  longer  to  go  to  the 
writings  of  Pindar,  and  bring  forward  those  of  them 
which  seem  likely  to  show  off  the  best  results  of 
Greek  Art  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing, 
which  was  the  Master  Period  of  its  history.  And 
Pindar  walked  pure  and  beautiful  amid  the  riot- 
ousness  of  his  surroundings,  and  his  music  is  like 
a  stately  orchard  in  its  prime,  in  whose  shades  we 
may  see  Maenads  and  Bacchantes  playing,  but  they 
are  too  far  away  for  us  to  hear  the  noise  of  their 
riot. 

And  the  first  piece  we  will  take  will  be  his  ist 
Olympian,  and  we  shall  notice  Dithyrambic  influences 
in  the  free  play  of  the  feet,  and  particularly  in  the 
Metaboles  towards  the  end.  And  the  Rhythm  is 
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ian,  that  is,  it  has  a  preponderance  of  Iambuses, 
Trochees,  and  the  light  Cyclic  Dactyls.  And  the 
Dorian  Lyre  for  the  accompaniment. 

STROPHE.  ist  Period. 


a-pitr  —  TOV  fjLtvv  -oa>p     6   c£ 


a--fit  -  vov 


I     I 
-J 

a-rE  &  -  a7T-p£-   -  Tra  vuic-ri  /i€y#-vopo£  E£  •  o^a  TrXovrou  ' 


»  ^»  V        /)      "V  / 

t  -£t/—  Aa         a-v- 


-Kt0'   a  A  -  i     - 


aX-Xo    3"aX7rvo   -   rtpov     ev      a/i  -  £    -    pa     ^>a  -   EVVOV 


ao-    rp  -  ov  £prj  -  ftetc      i        ai  - 


/irjo  0  -  Av/Liiri  -  ag    a  -  y£)va     '  0£prtpov-au 


N     I 


6  -  Oev    o      TTO  -Xv  -^>a  -ro^  v^u  -  vo£  aft  -  0t  -€«X  -  Xfrcu 
^^  ^  ^  E>  Dochmiuses. 

_  N_  ^       _l^_  ^_   ^   J^  Xo 

_*__*_i_*_^_.ta_*_*_«z:«_J 
a-owv  urj  -  ri  -  e<r     -     GI  K 
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N     !        I         Nl        N     I    F     N     N     N     I 


Kpo-vou  TrcuS'  ce     a^-ve-av       l-KO-fie- 


N    ISF       I 


2K-a      t  paw  '!-£  -  -  pa>  -voc  £<r-  ri-av, 

ANT i STROPHE.         Repeated  Period. 


N  i  f3    K^  F  *' 


3"€-jUt(T  -  Ttt-OV    O?  a/i  -   <t>i-7Ttl    (TKaiT-TOV  £V  TToXu-    jU«X-X(i 


I      ^         I      I        K  K  I 


St-K£-Xl-   Ct       Spl-TTWV    jU£V 


i       M    !       s[^      I 
=^=^=ti»=^-tsi«l= 

ay-  Xa-  -t-  -^£  -  -  rat  Sc  icat 


*    N 


I        NF     I 
^^=atti* 

oT  -  a     7ra 


I  This  bar  is  a  licence  which  the  writer  will  sometimes  take,  for  the  sake  of 
showing  off  the  intimate  affinity  of  the  two  bars  in  that  favourite  consecution 
of  Trochee  and  Paeon  which  so  often  occurs,  and  which  but  for  this  device 
there  would  be  no  means  of  coupling  together — for  there  is  ho  phrasing  them 
together.  He  will  call  it  a  Palindochmius,  and  although  Seidler  does  not 
notice  it,  he  imagines  it  is  none  the  less  a  form  of  Dochmius,  and  will  treat  it 
as  such.  For  a  splendid  example,  see  Sophocles'  Ajax.  418. 
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-  juia 


;.    aX-  Xa     Aw-pi- 


av     a  -  TTO  0op--  IULLJ-  ya  Trao-  -  <ra-\ov 


J      '^LJ         ^E      '      _M       '         I^F  ' 

r*1— it±:^=*zh*— ^rli*=fcfet=^= 
\afjt  €av\  ei  rf  rot  IK-trae  re        icat   Ocptv-t  -    -    KOV  X^~ 


vo-ov     v  -    TTO  yXv-Ku-  r«-ra«c     £0  -  i?  -  -/ce 


o- 


I        K          I        S 


a-  KEV  -  rij  -  rov       EV  Spo-^Oi  -  (TiVap-  £- 


I       K    N    ^ 


I       SI 


$£  TTpO-O-8  -         fJU  -   \ 

EPODE.  Variations. 

(Imitating  the  last  line  of  Antistrophe.) 


h    is    N         I 


[Si»-pa-Koo-  f  -  ov       tTT  -Tro-^ap-    juav)3a-  GL-     \r\-    a.  \a/uL- 

>^       ^          ^ 

_\_**_\     N  J  q 


7T€t  Ot 


U 
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N     i>     Sf        h     '        N     I 
=*zl;8i:*--^=:*zi 

£V    -        CLV-    6    -£    A.V-       $01)  IlfX-O-  7TOC         07T-  Of-    Kl-    O 


Sav  -ua  -r«          TroX-  X«,  /cai         TTOU    rt    KOI 


-riv     v-  7T£p  rov    a-  Xa    -     a)]     Xo-yov 


ITS  SI     S  I 


i  iroi-Ki\oig     t^-air-a-  rwv-rt 


And  here  what  we  particularly  notice  is  the 
structure  of  the  Epode.  And  we  have  said  that  the  1st 
line  of  the  Epode  is  generally  an  imitation  of  the  last 
line  of  the  Antistrophe.  But  in  the  present  case  we 
may  also  regard  it  as  an  imitation  of  the  ist  line  of  the 
Strophe.  For  it  partakes  in  a  manner  of  both.  For 
its  first  half  is  an  exact  repetition  of  the  last  line 
of  the  Antistrophe—  though,  by  the  way  that  we  have 
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slightly  altered  the  phrasing,  it  may  not  appear  so  to 
the  eye.  For  it  exactly  repeats  it  all  but  the  two 
last  notes,  and  there  it  breaks  off  into  a  new  rhythm 
for  which  reason  we  have  been  compelled  to  write 
the  Dochmius  bar  of  the  Antistrophe  as.  a  Paeonic 
bar  in  the  Epode,  because  it  is  not  carried  to  its 
full  conclusion.  But  let  us  now  see  how  it  repeats  : — 


Last  line  of  Antistrophe. 


1st  line  of  Epode. 

And   now  that  we  write  the    3rd    Bar   of  the   Epode  as 

a   Dochmius    bar,   which    we    are   at   liberty   to   do,   for 

.a 

it   contains   the   same   elements   as   a  if    bar   and   a    ^ 

bar,  in  which  form  we  at  first  wrote  it,  we  may  see 
how  perfect  is  the  repetition.  For  it  repeats  exactly 
note  for  note,  till  the  last  two  notes  of  the  Antistrophe 
line,  and  then  it  breaks  off,  but  only  to  carry  on  the 
repetition  more  perfectly,  for  it  repeats  the  whole  of 
the  Dochmius  bar  of  the  Antistrophe  twice  over,  and 
thus  is  there  most  beautiful  repetition. 

But  we  have  said  that  it  is  also  a  repetition  of  the 
ist  line  of  the  Strophe.  And  here  we  had  better 
use  the  word,  Imitation,  instead  of  repetition,  for  the 
repetition  is  not  so  close  as  in  the  instance  we  have 
just  been  considering.  And  placing  the  ist  line  of 
the  Epode  and  the  ist  line  of  the  Strophe  side  by  side, 
we  shall  see  that  a  very  close  repetition  extends  to  the 
end  of  the  first  half  of  the  line,  but  after  that  it  is 
rather  loose  imitation : 
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ist  line  of  Strophe. 


ist  line  of  Epade. 

where,  by  divesting  it  of  its  trappings  of  phrasing,  we 
shall  see  that  the  imitation  is  very  close  indeed  between 
the  two,  such  as  would  strike  the  ear  most  certainly, 
but  not  the  eye  so  much,  as  we  wrote  them  before. 
And  in  the  second  parts  of  the  lines  we  see  an  instance 
of  Imitation  by  Contrary  Motion,  or  Inverse  Imitation. 
And  this  is  a  thing  which  often  happens,  that  one 
phrase,  or  pair  of  Phrases,  or  bar  it  may  be,  imitates 
another  by  Contrary  Motion.  So  artfully  is  the 
rhythm  constructed.  And  instances  of  this  are  num- 
berless. Since  let  us  take  an  example  from  this 
present  piece.  And  taking  the  three  concluding  lines 
of  the  Strophe,  we  shall  find  what  artful  symmetry 
pervades  them,  and  how  they  employ  both  styles  of 
Imitation,  both  Direct  Imitation  and  Imitation  by 
Contrary  Motion,  as  we  may  see  by  placing  them 
close  together  : — 


3X45      67 


9     10    ii 


II      10 


<J     W     _     W    

876543 

Where  we  have  the  Figure,  w_www_,  exactly 
repeated  in  different  positions  in  each  of  the  3  lines, 
but  in  the  last  line  we  have  inverted  the  numbers, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  off  the  piece  of  Imitation 
by  Contrary  Motion  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  Now 
might  I  bring  forward  countless  instances  of  this  from 
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the  writings  of  Pindar,  and  there  are  others  to  be 
found  in  this  very  poem.  And  these  are  the  arts,  no 
doubt,  that  Pindar  learnt  from  Lasus,  who  was  a  master 
of  finesse  and  hidden  delicacy  of  structure.  But  there 
is  a  more  remarkable  exemplification  of  this  method 
of  treatment  by  Contrary  Motion,  which  stands  out  'as 
almost  a  canon  of  Pindar's  art.  For  not  only  do  we 
find  numerous  phrases  so  treated  here  and  there  in 
his  poems,  but  the  First  Line  of  every  Poem  is  as  a 
rule,  I  will  not  say  always,  but  as  a  rule  constructed 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  may  be  read  the  same 
either  backwards  or  forwards.1  Since  let  us  take  the 
first  line  of  this  poem  we  are  considering,  and  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  so,  with  only  one  slight  licence 
which  prevents  a  perfect  inversion : 


\j    :    —  — 


And  from  the  ist  long,  where  the  circles  begin,  to 
the  end,  it  is  indifferent  whether  we  read  the  line 
backwards  or  forwards,  for  in  either  case  it 
is  the  same.  And  in  the  first  syllable,  which  we  have 
marked  off  •'  from  the  rest,  he  has  used  the  licence 
of  the  Optional  Syllable,  or  Anacrusis,  as  it  is  called, 
and  applied  this  licence  to  his  inversion,  whereby 
he  gains  a  complete  inversion,  by  treating  the  ist 
syllable  hypermeter. 

And    we    may    give    other   examples    of    this   practice 


This  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  Epode. 
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of   treatment  of   the  opening    line.      And    in   the   2nd 
Olympian   it  is   the  same : — 


r 


And  in   the   3rd   Olympian   the  same : — 


\J  — 

J 


with  a  common   syllable   in   the   middle. 

And   in   the   2nd    Pythian    the    same    only   with   the 
Anacrusis, 


I 


_  w  —  w  _  \j  \j  \j  \j 


and   also  with   a   common   syllable   in   the   middle. 
And  in  the  5th  Pythian  the  same,  with  the  Anacrusis, 


I    In  Bockh's  reading. 
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And   in   the   /th   Pythian   the   same, 


And   in   the   8th   Pythian   the   same, 


> 

^       ! 


\j    — 


And   in   the    I2th   Pythian: — 


with   the   Anacrusis   and   the   common   syllable. 
And   the   8th   Olympian: — 


— 

T 
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And  the  Qth  Olympian,  and  the  nth  Pythian,  and 
instances  of  it  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  all 
having  their  1st  line  so  constructed  that  it  may  be 
read  the  same,  backwards  or  forwards.  And  finding 
this  art  of  construction,  and  also  the  numberless 
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imitations,  both  direct  and  by  contrary  motion,  in 
the  body  of  the  odes,  we  may  say  Greek  Music  is 
indeed  the  Counterpoint  of  Rhythm,  and  what  the  Middle 
Ages  did  for  Melody,  the  Greeks  did  for  Rhythm. 
And  the  applicability  of  such  a  description  of  the 
Greek  Music  will  be  more  apparent,  when  we  shall 
have  completed  our  study  of  the  works  of  Pindar. 

And  now  having  given  an  example  of  the  ^Eolian 
Rhythm  in  this  ode  we  have  just  discussed,  we  will 
now  give  an  example  of  the  Lydian  Rhythm,  whose 
characteristic  was  a  frequent  use  of  the  soft  Ionic 
feet,  that  is  to  say,  of  g  time.  And  we  will  take  the 

5th  Olympian  as  our  example.  And  the  accompaniment 
is  here  the  Lydian  Flute. 

STROPHE. 


-  rj-     \av    a  -  p£-rav  »cat  are^-av-wv     a  -  to-    rov  J\V-KV 


KVV 


TWV  *O-      Xv/x-  TTI  -  a,       '&  -  K£  -  a  -       vov    Su  -  ja  -  rep, 


/cap  -St  -    a     ye  -  Xa  -  vet 


a/c-a-juavTO-TTO-   Sof  r    aw   r^v-ac  $£Kcv  ^Fav/zt    - 

ANTISTROPHE. 


oc  r«v      <rav  Tro'Xtv  aw-^wv,  Ka^pt  -  -  va,  Xa-    -  o-rpo'-^ov, 


i    For  this  foot  cf.  p.  331  note. 
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^-J-  J*  J  J 


-  £  -    -  pa-    p£v  £  -  op- 


I         INP      I        N  j 


rate  Se  -  av    jU£  -  ya-raig 


VTTO   3ovOv(Tl CLLC,    a£-0X-<OVT£  TTE/iTTT  -   tt/X-£p   -< 

EPODE. 


ITT-TTOtC          T7jU    -    i  -  O  -  VOIC    T£    fJLOV-afUL  -  TTV-KL     -  -  tt        Tt. 


vi 


-  KO,  -  aaig  av-ift  -     -  ij  -  ICE,  »cai  6v     Tra-  rip    ' 


L^^J^^fc.Lr.y^^.lLii: 

1  -  K«  -  -    pu  -  ^€    /cat         rav     VE  -  01  -  KOV    € 


where  we-  may  notice  how  charmingly  he  works  up  the 
phrases  that  he  gave  out  in  his  first  line  in  ^,  ^,  g,  and 
5  time,  and  how  he  varies  and  scatters  them  through 
the  piece,  and  brings  them  in,  in  beautiful  sequence,  in 
that  last  line  of  the  Epode. 

And  the  Strophe  opens  in  that  same  swinging  and 
graceful  measure  which  we  have  seen  Praxilla  use,  who 
invented  Rhyme  ;  and  this  is  the  typical  Lydian  Style 
And  how  does  Pindar  play  with  it,  and  makes  offers  at 
it,  as  in  the  2nd  line  of  the  Strophe, 
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J  J  I  J   J>J1  J   /-M 

which  might  be  really  Lydian  feet, 

J 


, 

but  he  puts  us  off  till  the  4th  with  feints  only.  And 
thus  he  teases  our  ears  with  delay.  And  in  the  last 
line  of  the  Epode  it  is  the  same.  He  again  makes  a 
feint  at  the  Lydian  measure  in  the  second  bar,  but  he 
shades  off  into  it  sooner  here. 

And  now  let  us  take  an  example  of  the  ^Eolian 
Rhythm  once  more,  with  its  light  Cyclic  Dactyls,  and 
Trochees,  and  its  light  Paeons.  And  this  that  we  shall 
give  is  one  of  Pindar's  masterpieces,  for  it  is  wonder- 
fully delicate  and  graceful,  and  it  speaks  of  the 

lightness  of  women. 

i 

STROPHE.1 


K     I    [      I         ISI    F      I         IS     IS     H    J         KJ 

=_^— ^_ tt— *—*-*-*—*— *—*-i-*=*=*= 

'A  -  va.%  -  i  -0op  -  IULIJ  -ycc  tyu  -  VOL,    ri  -va  Se  -  ov,  TLV   rj  - 


I*      I*  F       I          IS      IS      IS  f 

*zt=*— *=*-.* 


-  a,  rtv-a  eT     av-opa  K£-Aa  -  or}  -  ao-fJL£V  ', 


Ai-6c  '  'O  -  Xvjtt  -    m  -  a  - 


i    In  this  Ode,  as  I  understand  it,  he  has  converted  the  Anacrusis  to  an 
^Esthetic  figure,  by  using  this  ^  bar  |    J  .  | ,  which  is  really  an 

ornamental  Anacrusis.      I  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  this  bar      J  .   I 

(juajCjOtt  rpi^povoc;),  not  only  from  the  smoothness  and  elegance  it  pro- 
cures to  the  numbers,  but  also  because  it  avoids  any  breaking  into  the  Paeons, 
where  it  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  first  line 
of  the  Strophe  I  have  differed  from  Bockh,  and  aiso  in  the  last  of  the  Epode. 
To  other  differences  in  succeeding  Odes  I  shall  not  allude,  and  will  only  say 
that  I  have  never  altered  his  arrangement  of  the  lines,  except  with  very  great 
reluctance,  and  then  not  often. 
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-J,4ff-J 


£<r 


-     ra  -  ow  'H  -  pa/c  -  Xc  - 


" 


-0t     -  va    TroX  -  £  - 


a  -  Kpo 


GTJ    -    pw-va  c)£  Tfr  -pao-pi  -ac      £v  -  £  -»ca  m  -  KO.  - 


;>      > 

K    l>    ^    I   1      l        K     I 


-yw    -  vrj    -  r£  -  ov,     6   -  TRV     81  -  feat  -  bv      %>i-  vov, 


IS       I  ! 


>       I 


£  -p£t(Tju'  'A    -  Kpa  -yav  -roc. 


u     -     (t)-vv-fj.(jjv 


h'  '    6     *    !       *\  [3     N    NKj] 
«'=^=^=^=t8=^=^=»J 

a  -w  -  rov  op  -  uo-7ro-Atv, 


ANTISTROPHE. 


I        K-- 


I        K     I 


Ot- 


-  jUtt  TTOT-a/LL  -  OV,      St  -JC£  -Xl    -     tt£    T    £- 


,S        I 


OaX  -/xoc  at  -  wv       r'     E^E-TTE     juop    -  <rt    - 


I     Or  long  by  Ictus.     Cf.  the  corresponding  syllables  in  the  other  strophes. 
Although  indeed  this  might  be  short,  as  it  may  well  be  in  the  Antistrophe, 
nd  the  syllables  in  the  other  strophes  really  have  an  aXoym. 
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yvr\  -  (Ti  -  ate 


Sit, 
8"T»^~t5~^: 


N      i 


-    rov      re    Ka 


\Q>giv  a-ywv 


a   -  p£  -rate 


a'XX'         w   Kpo-vt-£ 


:rat 


a'  -  £0    -  \wv     re     KO  -  pv-<f>av     TTO  -pov  r'  'AX-  $e  -  ov, 


t  -  av  -    ete       a  -  ot  - 


£  -  rt  ?rar  -  pt-av 
EPODE. 


KO  -JUI-(TOV 


3 


S      N 


ot    - 


-    V£t 


7T£    - 


-     ica  r£  »cat     ;ra-p«  Si  -  icav  a-7roi  -  rj-rov  ouS'  av 


voe  6  ?rav-  rwv  TTCL  -  rr?p  Svvat  -  ro  SE 


ill  These  phrases  must  be  allowed  on  sufferance,  as  they  have  scarcely 
the  feel  of  the  assumed  Dochmius,  and  yet  it  is  eminently  necessary  to  sound 
them  both  together. 
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\a  -  -  Oa      §£  7TOT-/icj>    vvv  ev  -  Scu-  fj.6-  vi  ye  -  VOLT'  av  * 


-  TTO 


K£t     VcT-Aty  -  KO  -"Vov     Sa 

Now  is  not  this  light  and  graceful  ?  And  I  think 
we  may  go  on  to  try  and  express  its  beauty  and  symmetry 
yet  more  clearly  to  the  ear,  by  a  new  method  of 
notation.  For  these  lines,  we  know,  must  be  read 
straight  on,  without  any  pause  between,  but  by  adhering 
to  the  use  of  lines  we  at  any  rate  suggest  pauses, 
though  we  may  not  actually  express  them.  At  the 
same  time,  by  adhering  to  the  use  of  lines,  we  miss 
occasionally  some  of  the  finer  points  of  the  composi- 
tion, as  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  lines  of  the  above  strophe, 
where  it  is  plain  that  the  15  note  and  20  note  Paeonic 
Phrases  of  the  ist  line  are  really  repeated  in  the  2nd 
and  3rd  line,  though  we  were  unable  to  express  them 
properly,  but  must  needs  break  up  the  20  note  Phrase 
into  two  Phrases  of  10  notes  each,  because  we  adhered 
to  the  use  of  lines,  and  could  not  bend  the  Phrase 
over.  Now  in  the  performance  of  the  piece  this  would 
not  be  felt,  but  the  20  note  Phrase  would  still  be 
there,  however  it  were  written  in  the  copy.  Just  as 
in  our  own  notation,  double  bars,  which  often  come 
in  the  middle  of  Phrases,  or  real  bars  of  melody, 
are  by  no  means  felt  in  the  performance  of  a  piece, 
but  are  as  if  they  were  not  there  at  all.  In  this 
way  I  think  we  may  better  express  the  flow  of  the 
Rhythm  by  writing  the  music  straight  on,  as  in  the 
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complete  modern  notation,  and  dropping  henceforth  the 
use  of  lines.  For  lines,  indeed,  are  a  literary  con- 
trivance for  showing  to  the  eye  in  the  easiest  and 
clearest  manner  the  rhythm  of  the  words :  which, 
were  the  words  written  straight  on,  would  be  difficult 
to  show,  without  a  complicated  and  unsightly  system 
of  phrase-marks,  &c.,  above  the  words.  But  with  Music 
this  is  not  so,  for  it  has  its  system  of  phrases  and 
bars,  &c.,  which  are  a  part  of  itself,  and  these  things 
come  natural  to  music,  so  that  Music  can  be,  and  is 
better  to  be  written  straight  on,  since  it  possesses 
every  aid  to  the  exposition  of  the  rhythm,  while 
Literature,  with  the  exception  of  lines,  does  not  possess 
any  aid  at  all.  And  it  was  natural  indeed  for  the 
Greeks,  whose  music  was  so  knit  up  with  Language, 
to  employ  lines  in  their  notation.  For  they  wrote 
their  words  in  lines,  and  set  the  notes  above  them. 
But  this  was  often  productive  of  difficulties  of  reading, 
when  in  intricate  music,  the  Musical  Phrase,  as  it  so 
often  does,  extends  from  one  line  to  another,  or  when 
the  phrase  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  yet  the 
line  must  needs  go  on  to  the  end  of  that  word,  and 
so  see  a  new  phrase  begin  untimely ;  because  the  lines 
must  always  end  with  the  end  of  a  word.  And  there 
was  another  reason  why  the  Greeks  continued  to  write 
in  lines,  even  when  the  intricacy  of  the  music  had 
made  them  very  unsatisfactory  vehicles  of  expression — 
and  that  was  because  there  was  always  allowed  the 
licence  of  lengthening  or  shortening  a  syllable  at 
pleasure  that  occurred  at  the  end  of  a  line,  and  this 
was  a  very  convenient  licence  for  poets,  which  they 
made  continual  use  of.  And  if  the  syllable  were  a  long 
one  that  was  wanted  to  be  made  short,  we  may 
explain  the  licence  by  saying  that  an  aXoyia,  or  super- 
fluous accent,  was  placed  on  the  musical  note,  and  so  a 
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long  syllable  could  be  taken  to  its  time.  And  if  it 
were  a  short  syllable  that  was  wanted  to  be  made  long, 
in  some  circumstances,  as  in  Iambic  lines,  the  stress  of 
the  Arsis  will  account  for  it,  and  in  other  cases,  we 
must  allow  that  it  was  a  pure  licence  that  had  crept  in 
on  the  precedent  of  these  other  indulgences.  In  writing 
our  music,  then,  henceforth,  straight  on,  we  must  con- 
trive some  device  by  which  we  may  still  show  where 
the  lines  end,  on  this  very  account.  And  we  will 
employ  double  bars  to  show  the  end  of  lines,  and  we 
will  say  that,  as  a  syllable  was  adiaphorous  at  the  end 
of  a  line,  similarly  is  it  adiaphorous  when  it  occurs 
immediately  before  our  double  bar.  And  we  shall  write 
it  long  or  short  agreeably  as  the  poet  used  it.  In  this 
way  we  shall  be  able  to  employ  the  complete  modern 
musical  notation.  And  now  we  will  write  this  last  Ode 
of  Pindar's  in  the  style  that  we  have  said,  and  it  will 
read  much  easier. 

STROPHE. 


A  - 


v/u,  -  voi,    ri-  va     3"t- 


6v,    rtv,  r)  -  pi*)-  a,    rt'v-a  S'  av-$pa  K£  -Xa  -  Srj-  (TO-  jucv  J 


r\     -    rot     lit-  <ra    /mtv    Ai-oe*'O- 


-TTI-  a- 


£<T-  ra  -aw     fH  - 


O.K  po-      Oi-  va 
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1 K — N — NT~ 


-  /ow  -  va  8e  r£r-  /oao-  pi-ag    £v  -  t-Ka    m  -  Ka-  Qo-pov 


ye  -  ye*  -  vi]  -  re  -  ov,    o  -  iriv    Si  -  KCU  -  bv     £e  -  vov, 


e-  peiGfj.    AK  -    pa-  yav  -ro^, 


w  -  vu  - 


T£       TTa-  T£  -  jOWV  a    -    (U      -     TOV    OjO       -       06-  7TO-  AtV, 

ANTISTROPHE. 


-    /AOV  -  T£f     Ot  TTOX  -  Xtt      3"V    -    fJLty          I     -    £        /OOV 


Ktt 


£<T    -        OV          Ot  - 


TTOT-ttjU  -  OV,  St  -K£-     Xt  -  a£     T 


to— i E 


-     aav 


at-cuv    r        £- 
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rov     re 


-iv  a-ywv 


-  ac;  £?r    a  - 


d\A  to      KpO-Vt-£     TTOl  'Pg-ae,      ?- 


-     X 


Ct   -   f       -         tUV      T£        KO  - 


7TO    - 


-  OV 


=*=:*: 


I-   av  -  Otig       d  -  oi-   Sate 


a-  pov- 


^     _:»  _=»•  ^^-  ^>- 

pav     e-   TL    war-    pt  -  av       afyi-  aiv        KO-  fUL-aov 

EPODE 


Xot  -     7T<j»    -yc  -v£t    rwv    Sc  TTC  -Trpay  -/il-vwv       £v 


jca     r£  icat     :ra-pa    8t  -  »cav    a-  TTOI  -  rj  -  rov  oucT  av 


6  Trav  -  rwv  Tra    -  T?)p  Su-  vat  -    ro    3"£-jU£v  «p- 


X 
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re  - 


\a  -  -    Oa      S£     TTOT  - 


avv 


Sat-  fj.6-  vi    yi  -  VOLT    av  " 


sor-wy     yap    v  -  TTO 


irrj-fjLa  Svaa-Ka   Tra-\iy-KO  -  TOV  ^a- 


And  now  we  will  write  a  very  difficult  ode  by  the 
help  of  this  new  notation,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
intricate,  without  at  the  same  time  being  one  of  the 
most  pleasing.  And  this  is  the  2nd  Pythian.  And  it 
is  a  pompous  and  laboured  ode,  in  which  he  sings 
the  praises  of  Syracuse. 

And  the  rhythm  is  a  mixture  of  ^Eolian  and 
Lydian. 

w   Supa/coo-cu,  fiadviroXlftov  Sr/o. 


11/j.fJLLV  rooc  TCLV  \iTTapav  aTro   G»]j3av 
ayytXiav  rfrpao/oiaf 

Iv  ^   ic/oartwv 

rrjAauylo-iv  av£§Tj(T£v  ^Oprvyiav 
Trorajuiae  f'Soc  'A^rejU/^oc,   ac  ou/c  artp 


£7Ti  yap 
6 


pa  irapftivog  ytpi 

aiyAavra  ridri<n  KO 


'Avr. 


or- 


av 


ivoq  tTTTTiOV,  opo-orpmtvav  tupu^tav  KaAetov 
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aXXo? 
airoiv 


fj.lv  a/u(j)l   Ktvvpav 


,  TOV 


^pta    /cr/Xov    ' 

avrt  epywv  OTr^Ojitlva  ' 
<T£  S',  w  Aetvofjtevtis  TTCM,  Ze^vpca  ?rp6  ^o/xwv 
Ao/cpic  Trap^lvoc  a7ru££,  iroXt/jtlwv  KajJLCiT^v  t% 
Sid  rtav  SvvafjLtv  ^paKeTcr'  avfyaXtq. 

t^cr^atc  'I^tova  0avrt  raura  jSporoTc 

v  TrrfpoEim  rpox<f 
Travra  »ci»X/vSo/zfvov  * 
rov  eutpylrav  ayavatc  a/iOf€atc  t 

STROPHE. 


'A- 


'E?r. 


M£-  ya  -  Xo-  TTO  -  Xt  -  te      a>       Sw-  p«  -  -KO-  o-at,  )3a- 


a==i:==^==^ 


A   -     p£   -   O^,    OV- 


laE^i^^^l^zil^^E^ 

}a  -  po  -  ^ap-juav      $ai-/ui6v-  i-  at 


3r 

t:8z 

£ptoV    tTT  -  7TWV    T£ 


bt3mc=|=n3p=J 
r^:Hz^=:i=H:2ii 


':fc 


:=?»r^iT=^=:=jsi=j^i± 


t=ats-*=M±M-2 


rpo-^oi, 


TO-  ^£     rav  Xt-  Tra-pav  a-  TTO 
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0£-pWV 


f'p  -  ^O/LIUL     dy-  y£\-i  -  av        rtr-pa- 


MSEizfcqraizfczitiriEizto 


o 


-    i  -  ag    l\- 


fl  -  £  -  pwv   tv  a      K^a-  rt-wv        rrjA  -  au  - 


av  -  £  -  Srj  -    <T£i>       'Op  -  TV  -  yi  -  -  av 


Tror-  ai  -  i  -    - 


'Ap  -  -  r£/z- 


lE^^E^II^^fi^-^^Sll^^^j 

UK     a-  r£p          K£t  -    -  vac  dy-av-  at  —  criv  £v     Y£p-ai 


r    simile. 

t=H hzizrj: 


-  av  -       - 


-  aa  -  -  <T£ 


at  -  pa     Trap  - 
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pi          -     TJ-  fia  o  T     v  -    a  -    - 


v  -  i  -  oc  'E- 


al-  -  yXav-ra  ri-Or]-  <JL         KO-G/AOV,  ^EG-TOV  o-rav 


vv 


-  r;  vQivoq  "LIT  —  TTL-  ov,  op  -  o-o-rpt-at  -  -  vav  ev- 


:*= 


-  av  KO\-  6     - 


€T   -   £-  A£(T   -   <7£V  C(X   -   Ao^  Ct-VT 


-      £    - 


^gm^:      ^       _ M.      w* — B!__^ d — ^ — ^_ 


u  -  <nv      vfi  -    vov,  air  -  -  oiv      a  -    p£- 


E\  -  a  -  §f  -    -  ov  -    TL     fj.\v     d/UL  -    -    01   Kt  -  vu-pav, 
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-I p 


Ct   -   -     JJLCL 


TOV      O        \pVGO- 


\al  -  TO.     ?rpo-  $po-  vug    10  -  t'X  -  ad  'A?r  -  oX-  Xwv, 

EPODE. 


t  -    £  -  pi  -    -    a      KTi-Xov  ' 


-  -  po  -  Si  -    rag  .  ay- 


£t    St  \apig      <f)i\<i)v      Trot-  vi-fiog  av  -    rl    cp-ywv  OTT- 


:>     : 


-  Oju-  Iv-  a  *        at  S',  a>        A£i-  vo-  filv-si  -    -  £  TTCU, 


\ *^^^ — ____ — LJ_U_ Ltl _J 

-i  -    -    a    ?rp6  So-juwv      Ao-Kpic       7rap-0£v-oc  a- 


-  w     T£  -    -  r/v     Svv-  a^u-  iv         opa-jcao"'  aa- 
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ov-  -  a  0av- 


TI    raw-  ra  ]3por-oTc         Xcy-ctv  cv 


rt 


A-    - 


IV  -   OOU-fV   -    OV 


*OV       fU   - 


ep  -    yt  -   -  rav     ay  -  av  - 


-  ot- 


-   -    ot  - 


In  which  we  may  notice  one  or  two  remarkable 
inversions  and  imitations,  as  the  5th  and  6th  lines  of 
the  Strophe  are  almost  Strict  Imitation, 


i     N  r*  I  | 
p   o**! 


I  J 


and   the   two    last   lines  of  the  Epode  are  an  admirable 
instance  of  Imitation    by  Contrary    Motion,   being    com- 


i    Dochmius  with  the  ist  long  resolved,  and  the  2nd  and  5th  notes  in 
aXoyia, 
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posed    of    two   passages,    the    first,    recte    till    the    middle 
of      the    "Ionic      in      the     last      line, 

-,  J  J  f\  J  J>J*J  I  J»J  J  f\  J  j 

which    from    there    repeats    retro,   as   we    may   see,   by 
setting   the   second    passage   under   it,   thus, 

123       4       5       678        9    10      ii      12       13      14 

"i    J     M'  J     h   h   I  I    r»   I     I     MI      h 

*J    «      «i      <*    i    «      «    W    W    I    «    «      W      W  .  i    W      J 
i 

27  —  26   25     24    23   22   21     20   19    l8    17     16    15 

tV    J     J"l   J     J^J^J      /J     J     JN   J'   ^ 

i    By  Metathesis.    See  p.  341. 

But  in  the  following  Ode1  we  have  much  more 
remarkable  instances  of  such  devices,  and  it  is  a 
masterpiece  of  rhythmic  counterpoint : — 


r'  '  rj  yap  cAt/cw 

hi     h  i  i    h  h 
w  j    y  v  J  w  w 

apoupav  ?^   Xaptrwv 

.N  J   ^  J  I  / 


-M  J    J*  J*  /  I  J    J"  J  I 


\0ovbc;  atvvaov 

h      h      ^    V 

d    W         •! 


J   J*  J  I  J   J*  J   /I 

Trorajuta  r'  'Aicpayavrt  icat  />tav  /5?£vo/cpa 


I     The  6th  Pythian. 
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>-     I 

-9     -V 


J    J 

p 

J 


J*  J    J 


vairq.' 

J      /   J     I     J      J      /   J 


-OV-  a-ar'  '77"  yap  cA-  IK-WIT  -  iS-  Of  'A0-po-£/-r 


a-pou-pav    77          Xap-tr-  wv  av-aTT-oX-i^  - 


-juou 


»-   Ol 


-OV-lK- 


Tror-aju-  i-  ^  r 


£  -rot  - 


tv  vroX 
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ty     'A-TToXXw   -   -   VI-   0.     Tf-Tf  L   -  -   \HJ-TCLl    VflTTCt  * 

And   now   let    us    examine    this    Ode,   and   we    shall 
see   that   the   2nd   line   imitates   the    ist, 

h   J       is     I   I     1s     f     >     IT  <s     s  I    J       *     1       I* 
W    W     ««IW«««««IW     *     *     « 

And  the   2nd   line   imitates   it  thus, 

hi      *    !  I    >    h    h 

<y     ^       ««!««« 

but  here  it  breaks  off,  and  the  imitation  is  taken  up 
anew  in  the  phrase  of  the  3rd  line  that  immediately 
succeeds  it, 

SSj.  JTV-T!  J    -s  J  I 

carrying  the  ist  line  nearly  to  its  end,  but  there  breaking 
off  into  a  Paeon,  with  another  of  which  it  ends  the  line. 
And  the  4th  line  begins  with  imitating  the  3rd,  but 
breaks  off  into  Trochees  and  ends  with  a  Paeon,  which 
is  the  opening  of  the  same  3rd  line  inverted, 

hNhll        I*     I        I*         !>*M 
W    «    «  •  I    «'      «     W      «         *      J     *     «    I 

The   5th   line   begins    with    an    imitation  of    the   3rd 
line  from   the  2nd   half  of  its   opening    foot, 

J^  S I  J    J*  J  I 

makes  a  feint  at  continuing  it  with  another  Paeon, 
but  glances  off  into  a  Ditrochee  instead,  and  so  settles 
into  an  imitation  of  the  4th  line,  which  it  continues 
to  the  end, 

J      hi      Ml      h    h    MI 

•0  +        •*  -O  +•*•*•*        \\ 

The  6th    line    resumes  the    imitation  of  the    3rd   line, 
which    itself    was    an     imitation    of    the    first    line,   and 
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this   time   the   3rd  line   is   imitated   from  the   beginning, 

a  continuance  feinted  at,  as  in  the  5th  line,  and  ulti- 
mately determined  to  a  Ditrochee  and  Paeon  as 
before, 

J  >  J  >  I  J1  ~  /  >  J  II    : 

only   this   time   the    Paeon   is   the   inversion   of   that  in 
the   5th   line. 
The   7th   line, 

/  J  I  J*  J    J  II 

which  is  immediately  reproduced  by  Contrary  Imitation 
in  the  8th  line,  . 

J    J    JM  J    /  I     '     •   -.] 

and  the  last  foot  is  repeated  at  the  end,  but  this 
time  in  its  uninverted  form, 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  last  line,  and  how  is 
its  form  determined  ?  And  the  last  line  is  determined 
in  this  way,  for  starting  with  the  last  bar  of  the 
preceding  line,  it  simply  repeats  the  notes  backwards 
till  the  beginning  of  the  7th  line,  and  so  the  piece 
ends  with  a  most  artful  passage  of  Contrary  Imitation, 
thus  : 
'7th  line 

1          234 

J*  J  I  J>  J   J  I 

8th  line 

t >> 

5  (>  78  9      10        II 

J    J  /  I  J    /  I  J*  -i-    J 

Last  line 

91011  87         65  4         3         21 

J*  J    J  I  J  J    S  J  I  J    J    J*  J   II 
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And    now   we    may   write   these    things   over   our    notes 
as   follows  : — 


-N— 1 


Imitation  of   ist  Line. 


Renewed  imitation  from 


the  place  where  the  last  left  off.    Renewed  imitation  not  sustained. 

r 


Secondary  imitation  of  Imitation  of  4th 

3rd  line. 


line.  Renewed  imitation  of  3rd  and  1st  line  branching 

|    I 


into  imitation  of  4th 
line  with  the  close 
in  Contrary  motion. 


Imitation  by  Contrary 
motion. 


L     ^_>->=|=D.-3_^    M—  zft=£=l3rp3=3^{g=:£^ 
^:5i^-^=^=^Ep:^=^-^45i^i:g=^ip5i^z:^=a!i:[§i^i:^ 


Ditto  by  Direct  Imitation 

motion.  By  Direct  By    Contrary   motion. 


-==*=1= 
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And  what  we  must  admire  in  these  two  odes  is  that 
with  all  the  intricacy  of  bar  structure  in  the  first,  and 
of  contrapuntal  device  in  the  second,  the  Phrases,  for  it 
is  these  we  would  now  speak  of,  stand  out  quite  clear 
and  simple  much  more  so  indeed  than  in  the  earlier 
odes  that  we  examined,  and  more  so  perhaps  than  we 
are  likely  to  light  upon  again.  For  it  is  exceptionally 
simple  phrasing,  and  shows  us  well  that  the  same 
pattern  is  still  preserved  as  the  ground  form  of  Phrasing, 
which  we  knew  to  be  used  by  Homer  himself — that  is 
to  say,  2  Phrases,  or,  at  the  utmost,  3  Phrases  to  the 
line — or '  now  that  the  Musical  Period  extends  so  far  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  single  line,  two  Phrases  we  must 
say  to  the  Clause,  for  the  lines  are  the  Clauses  of  the 
Period.  And  now  we  have  seen  this  simple  principle 
much  violated  in  those  earlier  ^Eolian  and  Lydian  Odes 
that  we  examined,  and  shall  see  it  contradicted  and 
infringed  perhaps  to  the  very  verge  of  licentiousness  in 
other  odes  of  the  same  rhythms,  on  which  the  Dithy- 
rambic  influence  was  always  most  strong.  But  in  the 
Dorian  Rhythm,  which  is  one  that  we  have  not  yet 
examined,  for  we  have  hitherto  only  heard  ^Eolian  and 
Lydian  Rhythms,  it  ever  remained  the  governing 
principle.  The  Dorian  Rhythm  was  the  chastest  and 
severest  of  them  all,  and  yielded  least  to  external 
influences,  and  the  Dorian  Rhythm  best  preserved  the 
ancient  Homeric  Phrasing — two  Phrases  to  the  line, 
or  sometimes  three,  Double  phrasing  or  Triple  Phrasing 
we  have  called  it,  and  in  our  present  method  of  notation 
it  would  be  Two  Phrases,  or  Three,  to  the  Double  Bar. 
But  now  the  advance  of  Art  had  demanded  a  greater 
intricacy  of  beauty,  which  was  otherwise  indeed  un- 
called for  in  the  music  of  Homer.  For  his  Period  was 
commensurate  with  his  line,  but  our  Period  has  several 
lines  to  compose  it,  and  men  wrote  under  quite 
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different  conditions  therefore  now.  And  they  must  view 
large  sweeps  of  sound,  as  he  his  short  ones  :  yet  could 
they  go  to  no  better  master  to  learn  how  to  treat  their 
materials.  And  asking  what  was  the  Homeric  principle 
of  Phrasing,  we  shall  remember  that  Homer  always 
dovetailed  his  phrases  into  one  another,  by  making  the 
last  note  of  the  first  of  the  two  Phrases  go  to  the  first 
syllable  of  a  new  word,  that  so  the  break  between  the 
two  might  not  be  apparent  to  the  ear,  which  was 
always  likely  to  be  apparent,  owing  to  the  original 
dual  constitution  of  the  Hexameter.  And  by  this 
means  there  was  a  beautiful  smoothness  and  integrity 
communicated  to  the  line,  which  was  the  complete 
Period  in  those  days.  And  now  this  principle  of 
phrasing,  which  the  Master  of  us  all  and  king  of  all 
excellence  and  beauty  had  so  exemplified  continually, 
must  receive  a  new  and  more  artful  development,  and 
be  applied  to  beautify  that  longer  Period  of  many 
lines,  which  was  now  the  form  in  use.  And  as  he 
treated  his  Phrases,  so  did  the  Dorians  treat  their 
Clauses,  weaving  them  together  in  beautiful  union  and 
by  the  same  contrivance ;  so  that  the  ear  might 
never  be  assailed  by  interstices  of  sound,  but  that 
the  complete  Period  might  have  the  same  integrity 
and  unity  which  the  Homeric  line  had,  and  its 
several  parts  be  seen  not  as  parts,  but  rather  as 
blends  of  a  graceful  fusion. 

And  let  us  take  an  example  of  this  from  one  of 
the  Dorian  Rhythms  of  Pindar.  And  we  will  take 
that  most  Dorian  of  his  Odes,  the  3rd  Olympian,  in 
which  he  invokes  the  patron  deities  of  the  Dorians, 
Castor  and  Pollux.  And  we  will  first  phrase  the 
words,  to  show  our  case  the  clearer,  and  then  the 
music  after.  And  since  this  is  the  first  Dorian 
Rhythm  that  we  have  met  with,  let  us  admire  its 
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might   and    majesty,  as  compared    to  the  levity  of  some 
of  those    we   have    hitherto   studied. 

Sr/o.   a. 


V  V 

ri$at?  TE  0fAo£«vote  aStTv  KaAAtTrAoKfljUti)  & 

" \f 

ycpatpwv  ti> 


V  M 

'OAi/jUTnovucav  vjuivov  6p0w<raf^,  a 


awrov.      Motaa  8'  ovrw  /uot  Trapfcrra  /uot  vfoat 
t  rpoTrov 


t^)   <j>(t)vav  tvap/Lio^ai  Trt&'Aq). 

'Avr.  a. 


\airaiat  JUEV 


rovro 


- — . —   -^r- 

'(i  TE  TTOf/ctAo-yapw  KOL    j3o«v  auAwv 


rt 


7rp£7rovra>c,  a  T£   Hlaa  /ue 


airo 


viaGOVT*  ETT'  av0pa>7roi>£  ao«8at, 

o>  rtvt,  Kpatvwv   £^>£TjUfl£  'HpaicAfoc  Trporcpac  ETT.  a. 

aVptJCTjc  'EAAavoSt/cac    yAf^flpwv    AtrwAoc  avr/p  v\(s66tv 

ajjL^l   Ko/uciKTi  paXy   yAauKo^poa    KOGJAOV    tXaiag'  rav    TTOTE 


a 


rwv 
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And  now  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Epode  does  not 
dovetail  its  clauses  as  the  Strophe  and  Antistrophe 
do.  And  object  of  this  deviation  is  to  effect  a  contrast, 
that  the  original  pattern  may  come  out  all  the  bolder, 
when  the  Strophe  and  Antistrophe  begin  again, 
which  they  do  directly  the  Epode  finishes.  And 
Homer  made  use  of  similar  contrast  for  a  like  purpose ; 
for  in  his  Triple  Phrasing,  with  which  he  diversifies 
his  double  Phrasing,  the  Phrases  are  generally 
separated  phrases,  as  the  Clauses  are  separated  clauses 
in  our  Epode. 

And  now  we  will  give  the  Music  of  this  Dorian 
Ode,  and  the  dovetailing  will  be  between  Double  bars 
in  the  Music,  as  it  has  been  between  lines  in  the 
Poetry.  And  the  Accompaniment  to  this  Dorian  Ode 
was  the  Lyre  and  Flute.1 

STROPHE. 


\nr-\OKCtfJi  -  <j>  &  'EXe'v  -  ct    /cXetv-  av  'A/c-pay-av-ra  ytp- 


-    l-KCLV 


Vfl-VOV      Op  -  Ow   - 

i    V.  8. 


-  O./LL  -   CLV   - 
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a  -  cur  -  ov.      Mot-o-a  8'  ou  -  rw      /-tot  Trap-to-  -  ra 


VE  -  o  -  aiy-  aX- 


-  -  rt     T^OTT-OV 


I    ~          I      " 


r-7 


-  av      v-  a    -    io    -    at 


ANTISTROPHE. 


ay-  Xa  -  o  -  KW^U-OV.    £?r-  -  a     ^at-  -  rat  -  <rt  ^utv  S^^ 


=J^S^=1^-^3=^2=:^-^E=t::::^^-E::^::: 

:tf-^-fI=j^=^=^Efl=E^|i:^=j=^i|i^=:^=af=|=g'z: 


8-  juar  -  -  ov  xptoc,  0op  -  -  juttyya  re     Trot-iaXo  - 


]3o-  «v  auX  -  - 


re  ^£cr  -  iv       At- 


vi]  -  (Ti^-a/j.  -  ov      Trat  -  Si  <TUju-jit7£  -    at 
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.—      I..  •  ,1  .      ,.»A-   .— •  .•  .•.-.-.. 


a      re         -    era    jUf  ye-y  -    w  -  vav  '      rac      a  - 


v  -jiiop  -  ot  vtcr  -  (TOVT  fV  av-OpwiT  -  oue      a  -  Oi-  §at, 


EPODE. 


-   i 


-  tr- 


-  ajc  - 


Trporcp  - 


ar  -  p£ 


-  KTJC  'EX  -  -  Xav  -  oS  -  t- 


yXf^ap  -  wv  Air  -    -  wX-  6c  av  -  ?jp      v^-  o0  - 


a/i  -  0t     Ko/i  -  at  -    cri  ]3aX   -   ^  -yXav  -  KO%  -  po  -  a 


KOCT//OV  iX  -  ai-ac '        rflv  TTOT£  "Icrrpou  aV-  o  <7Kt-a- 


pav  way  -  av  £v-  £f  - 


-  a  - 


i  Of  course  this  is  strictly  a  bar  of  g  time,  but  since  it  is  assimilated  in 
succeeding  Epodes  to  *J  time  by  an  aXoyi'a  on  the  last  syllable,  and  is 
commonly  read  as  an  Epitrite  there,  it  has  been  thought  allowable  to  regard 
it  loosely  as  such  here,  for  the  sake  of  not  disturbing  in  the  slightest  the 
principle  of  the  structure,  cf.  infra  p.  — 
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-  fj.a  rwv  Oi»   -  \vfi  -iri-  ac  KflX   -  Xta-rov  aO-  Xwv. 

Now  in  this  interlocking  of  the  Clauses,  or  desire  to 
give  unity  to  the  composition — and  we  may  see  another 
exhibition  of  the  same  desire  by  looking  at  the 
wording  of  the  poem,  for  the  Strophe  ends  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence^  which  the  Antistrophe  takes  up 
and  concludes,  and  between  the  Antistrophe  and  the 
Epode  there  is  only  a  comma,  and  no  concluded 
sentence,  and  this  is  the  nearly  universal  method  of 
constructing  the  poetry,  that  there  should  be  never  a 
full  stop  where  the  new  movement  is  to  begin,  but 
all  should  be  blended  and  run  on  unbroken  till  the 
very  end  of  the  entire  composition,  and  this  we 
should  have  remarked  more  particularly,  only  it  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  Dorians,  but  common  to  all  the 
Rhythms — but  in  this  locking  of  the  clauses,  I  say, 
since  we  have  chosen  this  as  our  illustration,  we  may 
discover  the  incarnation  of  the  very  soul  and  secret 
spirit  of  all  Art,  and  especially  of  the  Greek  Art, 
which  was  Art's  best  child  and  dearest  progeny.  For 
the  end  of  all  Art  is  the  fabrication  of  Unity.  Whence 
some  have  not  hesitated  to  assert,  that  the  artistic 
genius  is  the  surest  particle  of  that  Anima  Mundi, 
which  gave  this  world  its  being.  For  to  effect  Unity 
is  to  effect  Creation.  And  though  Imitation  of  Nature 
be  in  a  manner  creation,  or  rather,  re-creation,  and 
so  fall  within  the  scope  of  Art,  yet  is  it  not  the  heroic 
of  Art,  but  rather  the  subaltern  and  domestic  side  of 
it.  And  Zeuxis  was  justly  considered  a  greater  painter 
than  Dionysius,  who  merely  drew  the  portraits  of  men 
faithful  to  the  life.  But  Zeuxis,  being  asked  to  paint 
a  Juno,  sent  for  five  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of 
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Crotona,  and  taking  the  most  beautiful  parts  from 
each,  united  them  all  into  a  consummate  whole  of 
beauty.  And  thus  he  was  more  daring  and  heroic  to 
make  a  unity  for  himself,  than  merely  as  Dionysius 
did,  to  perpetuate  what  nature  had  already  made  for 
him.1  Now  of  all  Arts  has  Music  most  of  all  shown 
this  daring,  and  true  divinity  of  power,  for  it  has 
never  from  the  first  imitated  Nature,  but  has  always 
been  the  creator  of  forms  for  itself;  who  has  picked 
out  the  thousand  tones  from  nature,  and  sorted  them 
in  frames,  and  scales,  and  songs,  and  melodies ;  and 
has  laboriously  paired  sound  with  sound,  and  measure 
with  measure,  endeavouring  to  give  being  and  shape  to 
what  before  had  none,  rocking  chaos  into  harmony,  and 
fetching  a  beautiful  order  and  most  majestic  unity.  And 
since  its  whole  aim  has  been  to  effect  continual  unities, 
we  may  well  rejoice  to  catch  it  in  the  act,  and  see  it 
in  the  moment  of  its  creation.  Though  before  now 
we  have  seen  how  scales  were  locked  together  by 
Terpander,  and  Phrases,  in  like  manner,  locked  in 
Homer,  and  there  was  no  feeling  the  join  when  it 
came.  And  the  principle  of  the  combination  of  the 
feet  was  similar,  for  the  most  perfect  combinations 
were  always  considered  to  be  those,  where  each  foot 
was  not  a  separate  word,  but  half  of  one  word  and 
half  of  another,  and  this  was  always  aimed  at, 
wherever  it  could  possibly  be  secured,  indeed  it  is  one 
of  the  methods  by  which  we  tell  the  teet  in  difficult 
verses,  for  feet  that  are  made  up  of  complete  words 


1  How  elegantly  does  Maximus  express  this  common 
opinion  of  antiquity,  in  his  7th  dissertation ! — ovirtp 
rpoTrov  KCU  role;  ra  aytfAjuara  $icnr\aTTOV(Tiv,  01  irav  TO  Trap' 
l»ctt<TTOi£  KoXbv  (TvvayayovT^,  Kara  rrjv  ri^yr\v  IK  cm^optov 
crwjuarwv  aOpoio-avrce  £tC  jutjurjtnv  jufav,  KoXXog  ev  vyitg  KOI 
aprtov  KCU  i7pjuo(rjulvov  avTO 
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are  always  to  be  rejected  in  favour  of  those,  that  are 
made  up  half  of  one  word  and  half  of  another. 
And  now  the  Clauses  followed  in  the  track  of  the 
Phrases  and  of  the  Feet,  and  of  the  Melody  as  it  stood 
in  the  Scale,  and  the  whole  was  woven  into  an  in- 
separable entirety. 

So  have  I  stood  before  the  column  of  a  Grecian 
temple,  and  though  I  knew  it  was  made  of  many 
separate  stones,  yet  have  I  been  unable  to  see  where 
the  joins  came,  as  little  as  our  ears  can  feel  the 
joinings  and  piecings  of  the  Music.  And  the  jointing 
of  the  stones  of  the  columns  was  also  called  apjuovm. 
And  the  smoothness  and  perfection  of  it  was  got  in 
this  way  :  not  by  planing  or  chiselling,  but  by  rubbing 
the  stones  on  one  another,  till  they  fitted  to  the 
breadth  of  a  hair.  And  first  the  bottom  drum  of 
the  column  was  rubbed  round  and  round  on  the 
pavement,  where  the  circumference  had  been  marked 
out,  and  the  flutes  carefully  traced  on  the  pavement. 
And  then  the  drum  was  rubbed  round  and  round,  till 
it  got  so  smooth  and  perfect  a  fit,  that  it  almost 
grew  to  the  pavement,  and  then  it  was  left  with  its 
flutes  exactly  coinciding  with  those  traced  on  the 
pavement.  And  the  next  drum  was  worked  round 
and  round  on  it,  and  if  fluted  already,  left  standing 
with  its  flutes  coinciding  with  those  of  the  bottom 
drum,  or  if  not  fluted,  the  flutes  were  worked  in 
after.  And  so  on  with  all  the  drums,  and  in  this 
way  the  junctura  was  so  complete,  that  the  division 
was  invisible  to  the  eye,  as  in  Music  it  was  inaudible 
to  the  ear.  And  earthquakes  have  been  unable  to 
separate  the  jointed  stones  of  the  Greek  columns,1 
and  so  has  barbarism  and  ignorance  been  unable  to 


I    After  an  earthquake  in  Attica,  the  pillars  of  a  temple  were  found  broken 
in  the  body  oi  the  marble,  and  not  where  the  stones  had  been  joined. 
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distort    or    shatter   the    Greek   Music,  which   will    ever 
live   now. 

Now  having  considered  this  beautiful  Dorian  Rhythm 
from  this  point  of  view,  we  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
write it  here,  for  there  is  something  else  that  we 
would  say  of  it.  And  we  will  write  it  with  the 
Strophe,  Antistrophe,  and  Epode  separate  from  one 
another,  because  this  suggests  the  figures  of  the  dance 
better,  and  it  is  in  reference  to  the  dance  that  we 
would  at  present  consider  it.  . 

STROPHE. 
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ANTISTROPHE. 


2--1=zilfczte3==E^^ 

?— ^=^i^=:g=^=j-^— rtijZzfcjtzafcz 


aizac 


-M — 12 


EPODE. 


\B 
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Now  if  we  will  throw  ourselves  into  the  spirit  of 
the  dance,  and  imagine  we  see  the  dancers  treading 
we  may  make  a  very  important  discovery.  For  look- 
ing at  the  composition  of  the  Phrases,  and  of  the 
feet  that  form  those  Phrases,  we  shall  see  that  there 
are  but  Two  Phrases  in  the  Music, 

T^  I 


and          J    ^  J    J        ,   the    first    composed     of     two 

Dactyls  and  a  Spondee,  the  second  being  the  Dorian 
Epitrite.  And  the  play  of  these  Two  Phrases  makes 
up  the  music.  Agreeably  to  this,  then,  there  must 
have  been  Two  Distinct  Figures  in  the  Dance.  And 
I  have  always  associated  the  Dactyls  here  with  stamp- 
ing of  feet,  like  volleys  of  guns,  _  w  w  -.  w  w , 

and  perhaps  the  hands  were  clapped,  to  bring  out 
the  power  of  the  Rhythm  more.  Then  at  the  Epitrite 
it  was  all  softness  and  smoothness,  and  the  dancers 

glided   forward    like   swans,    __  w Then    vollied 

again,  and  then  glided  on  again.  And  in  this  manner 
I  conceive  it  was  danced. 
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But  there  is  something  further  behind  this,  and 
more  important  than  the  mere  figure  of  the  dance. 
For  what  is  this  play  of  Two  Subjects  in  the  Music? 
And  does  it  not  bear  a  very  strange  resemblance  to 
that  form  of  composition,  which  we  call  a  Fugue  ? 
For  a  Fugue  is  precisely  what  this  is — a  play  of 
Two  Subjects,  which  answer  one  another,  and  come 
running  after  one  another  in  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
sequences,  precisely  as  these  Two  Subjects  of  our 
Dorian  Rhythm  do.  And  though  the  Fugues  we  are 
acquainted  with  are  longer  and  more  varied  than  this, 
yet  they  are  none  the  less  built  upon  the  same 
original  pattern,  and  the  earliest  Fugues  that  we  know 
of  in  Europe,  among  them  we  may  find  instances  of 
as  great  or  greater  simplicity  of  structure — but  indeed 
it  is  not  the  simplicity  or  elaborateness  of  structure 
that  we  are  concerned  with  at  all,  but  the  Root  Form 
which  pervades  them  all.  And  this  is  most  certainly 
the  true  Fugue  Form,  and  we  shall  by  no  means 
hesitate  to  call  this  piece  a  Rhythmic  Fugue,  for  the 
play  of  Melodies  in  the  Fugues  we  are  acquainted 
with,  is  here  matched  by  the  play  of  Rhythms.  And 
we  have  spoken  of  it  as  simple  in  structure,  but  we 
are  not  really  justified  in  saying  even  that,  for  it  is 
certain  that  the  Two  Melodies  of  our  Fugues  repeat 
in  the  course  of  the  Fugue  by  no  means  oftener, 
but  just  about  as  often  as  we  find  the  Two  Rhythms 
repeat  here. 

And  this  is  no  solitary  instance  that  we  have 
considered  here,  but  is  common  to  all  the  Dorian 
Rhythms.  For  all  the  Dorian  Rhythms  are  constructed 
on  this  pattern— that  is  to  say,  they  have  Two  distinct 
and  well  contrasted  Subjects,  that  are  given  out  in 
the  ist  line,  which  is  generally  Invertible — recte  et 
retro — as  the  ist  line  of  this  one  is,  and  probably 
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the  origin  of  this  device  of  Pindar's,  which  we  have 
before  now  considered,  was  to  secure  freedom  of 
working,  and  he  contrived  his  first  line  which  con- 
tained his  subjects  in  such  a  way,  that  it  might  go 
either  backwards  or  forwards,  just  as  we  contrive  our 
subjects  in  our  Fugues,  so  that  they  may  go  in 
Double  Counterpoint,  that  is,  either  above  or  below 
each  other.  And  all  the  Dorian  Rhythms,  as  I  say, 
are  constructed  on  this  model,  Two  Subjects,  which 
are  given  out  in  the  ist  line,  which  is  generally 
capable  of  inversion,  and  the  play  of  these  two  sub- 
jects forms  the  composition. 

Yet  we  look  in  vain  for  this  method  of  structure 
in  the  other  Rhythms,  and  yet  I  must  not  say  in 
vain,  for  some  will  certainly  bear  this  form,  but  many 
will  not  yield  themselves  readily  to  it,  which  is  always 
the  best  test  to  go  by.  For  there  is  nothing  that 
will  not  yield  results  under  constant  pressure,  which 
is  indeed  a  most  dangerous  engine  to  work  by.  But 
many  will  not  yield  to  it,  as  I  say,  readily,  and  the 
few  that  will,  are  too  few  to  estimate  a  principle  by, 
And  we  must  say  roundly,  that  the  other  Rhythms 
are  not  constructed  on  this  form,  but  only  the  Dorian 
is. 

For  take  this  Lydian  Rhythm,  and  we  shall  find 
there  is  no  trace  of  any  such  structure  about  it : 


EA-  A-THP  VTT  -    -  Ip  -  ta-  tt  |3pov  -  -  rac  a*  -  a/i- 


av  -ro-7roS-oc         Zeu,  re  -  at    yap     wp  -  -  at         UTT-O 
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-  fjity-yoc,  a  -  01  -  -  Sa?    IX-  -  W  -  ffOfi-  £- 


vat  /i'  Eir-Ejui//-av       u^/-  r^X-or-ar  -  wv  juaprvp'  a  -  f  0-Xwv. 


o  £u  7rpa(T(TOv-r(uv     to*  —  av-  av  avTiK    ay-ye\-i-av  TTOT- 


t     yXu-/ca-ay      itr  -  Xot.    aXX',        a>   Kpov  -  ov  Trat,  6c  Air- 


vav  £X~£t^'          t?r  -  ov         av  -  €/i  -  o  -  to-  -  -  <rav  Ifc-ar-oy- 


-aX-a  Tu  - 


-/zov,     Ou  -  - 


av    SEK-EU     Xap-  tr-wv  CK  -    -   a  -  rt    rov  -  St    KW  -  JUGV, 
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tt)  -  ra  -    -    rov  $a  •  oc    tw  •  -  •  pva-flev  -  I- 


a>v    ap  -  cr-av. 


IK  -  -   -  a 
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wv,     oe  fX  -ai  -    a     vreQav-  w   -  -  0£tf    lit  -   <ra  -  rt-  St- 


-  tV  a.    fo-O 


£1- 


-    £t 


rpo- 


T£ 


Kttt  7TOOC        Off  -  V  -   X*~aV  $tX-07T-oX- 


-  ov.       ov 


Xoyov  '       ot  -  tt  -  TTfi-  p«        rot  ]3por-  wv  f'X    - 

EPODE. 


8 — * — *n* — -gzg:,^. g    9    g    <F  - 1 


-  rtc 


-    -  ot  -  o 


TraT  -  $a       Aa/i-  vt  -  a-^wv 


yvv-ai  -    KWV          cX  -  VG  -   ev     £^        ar  -  i  -    jut  -  a£. 


'  -*=rat=ii 


-  (Tt  '      £V          6V    -    T£   -  at        Vt  -     - 
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£   -    «  -  7T£V 


-  TTV 


\-  £1       -       - 


cu>  -  ov    I-  wv'          Ou  -  roc  iy  -  -  w     ro\-vr  -    -  a  -  rt 


<j>v-ov  -  rat 


And  it  is  a  flush  of  glorious  measures,  and  over- 
loaded with  ornament  to  the  verge  of  licentiousness. 
And  there  is  not  a  trace  of  any  such  method  of 
structure  about  it,  and  this  is  true  about  all  its  kind. 
And  contrasting  its  floridness  with  the  severity  of 
that  Dorian  Rhythm,  we  may  say  that  the  Dorian 
Rhythm  is  the  Strict  Style  of  Greek  Music,  and  the 
Lydian  and  ^Eolian  Rhythms,  the  Free  Style.  And 
that  the  essence  of  the  Strict  Style  is  construction  in 
Fugal  Form,  while  of  the  Free  Style  it  is  to  dispense 
with  any  such  severity  of  structure. 

And  taking  another  Dorian  Rhythm,1  we  shall  very 
soon  see  the  difference  between  the  two : 


i    ist  Pythian. 
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STROPHE. 

1st  Subject. 


2nd  Subject. 


I  .11.       .      .       .1.1 


ist  Subject.          Fragment  of  2nd  ist  Subject.  2nd 

Subject. 


Subject. 


ist  Subject. 


2nd  Subject.  ist  Subject  varied. 


I  I 


ist  Subject  in 
original  form. 

i  i  r 


2nd  Subject. 


ist. 


I     I 


2nd  Subject.! 


ir        i] 


IS— fr 


ist. 


2nd  Subject. 


ist  Subject. 


Anttstropke  the  same. 
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EPODE. 


2nd  Subject.  ist  Subject. 

i  r~  ~~  i 


2nd  Subject. 


ist  Subject.  2nd 


1  I      I 

—I I*"" I TT— ' 


YL—i 


Subject.  ist  Subject. 


I      I 


I 


ist  Subject  varied.  2nd  Subject. 


ist. 


II 


I      'I  I 


ist  Subject  varied. 


2nd  Subject. 


ist  Subject. 
I 


2nd  Subject. 


ist  Subject  varied. 


2nd  Subject  much  emphasised. 


ist  Subject  varied.  ist  Subject. 


•=*=*=*—*: 
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Or  that  fine  Dorian  Rhythm,   the   ist   Nemean, 
STROPHE. 

ist  Subject. 


2nd  Subject. 


i  si. 


2nd  Subject, 


simile 


\      \ 


2nd  Subject  much  emphasised. 


1-2- 


simile 


2nd  Subject. 


I         i 


&c. 


r=i=]=:=fc=j==|=p=j=i=fc-=!=zlnr: 
$=*=*=*=*=$=*=-*= *=*=j:: 


Antistrophe  the  same. 


EPODE 

ist  Subject  varied. 


2nd  Subject. 


1st  Subject  varied. 
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1st  Subject. 


2nd  Subject  emphasised  and  extended. 


2nd  Subject  curtailed. 


1st  Subject. 


Now  we  may  well  ask  how  did  the  Dorians  develop 
this  method  of  structure,  and  was  it  some  peculiarity 
of  their  dances,  whose  measured  tread  certainly  gave 
their  Rhythm  its  body  and  majesty  ?  or  was  it  not 
rather  that  they  were  the  direct  heirs  of  the  Homeric 
Music,  in  which  we  noticed,  as  already  laid  down 
before  the  times  of  Homer,  that  principle  of  structure, 
which  we  described  as  the  mysterious  secret  of  all 
Musical  Form,  or  more  generally  of  Music  itself. 
For  the  ground  Phrasing  of  Homer,  as  we  mentioned 
a  page  ago,  was  Two  Phrases  to  the  line.  But  it  is 
of  the  Feet  he  used  that  we  are  now  rather  speaking, 
for  these  are  rather  the  prototypes  of  the  Dorian  Rhythm. 
For  the  Feet  of  the  Hexameter  are  Two  in  number, 
_ww,  and ,  and  the  play  of  these  Feet  makes 

the    music ;      and    if    we   will    but   consider   the    Dorian 

Z 
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Subjects  as  a  development  of  these  feet,  for  they  are 
two  in  number  likewise,  and  their  play  makes  the 
piece,  we  may  say  indeed  that  the  Hexameter  was  a 
Fugue  in  embryo,  and  only  waiting  for  ah  expansion 
of  its  parts,  to  assume  the  trappings  and  complexion  of 
regular  Fugal  Form.  And  the  same  principle  of  Con- 
trast, which  governed  the  Natural  Selection  of  the  Feet 
that  should  compose  the  Hexameter,  governed  the 
artistic  choice  of  Subjects  that  should  form  the  Dorian 

Fugue,   for   these    two    subjects,    __ww_ww ,   and 

__  w ,   which    form    the   subjects    of    the    Fugues   we 

have  written,  and  others  that  form  the  subjects  of 
others  in  like  manner,  are  obviously  chosen  for  their 
contrast  to  each  other,  just  as  the  light  Dactyl  and 
the  grave  Spondee  got  their  footing  in  the  Hexameter 
originally  for  the  same  reason. 

And  Pythagoras  makes  much  of  the  number  4,  but 
the  writer  of  this  book  would  rather  vaunt  the  number 
2,  which  is  the  Musical  Number  of  the  world.  For 
Music  is  itself  a  Dualism,  which  is  composed  of  the 
conjunction  of  two  elements,  the  one  Musical,  the 
other  Poetical,  the  one  Sensuous,  the  other  Spiritual, 
the  one  owing  its  origin  and  development  to  Instruments 
in  company  with  the  Dance,  the  other  owing  its 
origin  and  development  to  the  Voice  in  company 
with  Language.  And  Music  in  a  more  abstract  sense 
is  also  compounded  of  two  elements,  which  according 
to  the  Greeks  were  Male  and  Female  ;  for  it  is 
composed  of  Rhythm  and  Melody.  And  Rhythm  is 
the  male  element,  and  Melody  is  the  female.  And 
this,  which  shows  particularly  in  the  texture  of  Music 
itself,  is  reflected  likewise  in  the  instruments  that  play 
it.  For  they  are  divided  into  two  great  groups — 
Instruments  of  Rhythm,  which  are  the  Drums,  and 
Instruments  of  Melody,  which  are  the  Pipes  and 
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Lyres.  And  each  Musical  Bar  or  Foot  must  consist 
of  2  parts,  the  Arsis  and  the  Thesis,  the  heavy  beat 
and  the  light  beat.  And  each  line  or  Clause  does 
normally  consist  of  Two  Phrases.  And  the  essence 
of  our  latest  Rhythm  has  consisted  of  Two  Subjects. 
And  the  progress  of  Musical  Form  goes  by  doubling. 
And  first  we  had  one  line,  the  Hexameter,  which 
was  composed  of  two  parts ;  and  then  the  two-line 
Period  under  Archilochus ;  and  then  the  four  -  line 
Period  under  Sappho  and  the  Lesbians.  And  then 
this  was  doubled  by  virtue  of  the  Two  Movements 
of  the  Dance,  the  Strophe  and  Antistrophe — the  Turn 
and  Counter-turn.  And  the  Scale,  in  like  manner, 
proceeded  by  doubling.  And  thus  Melody  follows  the 
steps  of  Rhythm.  And  Harmony,  which  is  the  latest 
development  of  Music,  follows  in  the  .same  line— 
for  Harmony  is  a  combination  of  2  Melodies,  no 
longer  side  by  side,  but  one  above  another.  And  other 
instances  of  the  goings  on  of  this  doubling  in  the 
development  of  Music  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of 
our  History — how  the  instruments  doubled  their  strings 
and  the  pipes  doubled,  and  the  Choruses  doubled.  And 
for  ever  there  has  been,  and  ever  will  be  a  repetition  of 
the  Primal  Form  on  which  the  Art  rests.  And  we  have 
chosen  before  to  typify  the  secret  character  of  our  art 
by  the  use  of  the  Angle,  which  consists  of  two  lines 
united  in  eternal  conjunction,  and  each  indispensable  to 
the  other's  being.  But  the  Greeks,  with  more  perfect 
beauty  of  expression,  pourtrayed  Music  as  the 
Androgyn,  being  the  essence  of  all  Love  and  Unity, 
for  only  by  Love  can  Two  be  made  One,  being  indeed 
in  its  turn  a  type  of  that  greater  existence,  whom 
Zoroaster  said  was  Two,  though  he  knew  in  his  heart 
that  He  still  was  One. 
•  Now  I  will  give  two  more  examples  of  the  Free 
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Style,  by  way   of  contrast  to   these   last,   and   so    draw 
on    to   a    conclusion  : — 


THE     5TH     PYTHIAN. 


STROPHE. 


K£K-pa  - 


-  a-  pa          /3por-r)   -  (n-  or    a 


av- 


Dor-  juou  ira-  pa  - 


w  "  TOV   a  -    va  - 


£7T- 


CTU  rot  vtv  icXvrac        at  -  w-voc  aic  -  pav  fia-Ofii-Swv  a-iro 


-  a 


-  rav  - 


-  rat 


K  -  a    -  TL 


o-ap  -  ]ia-  row  tr  -  ro  -  po<?  * 


-  av 


-  ra 


-  pt  -  ov 


bpov  T£-av     Kara-i-Ovar         aa  jua-Kai-pav        ccr  -  rl  •  av. 
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ANTISTROPHE. 


r-jr  -g — 1*— ' — h~d~r — "1 — '^~~1~n7r:~s"1      >   h"~i*n 


ao-tyoi      81  rot          KttX-  Xt-  ov  <pt-pov-   TL  KOI 


T(iv 


-     rov 


8t     - 


Krt 


o^  a!  8-  -  ot-  orar  - 


ov 


re-     «       rou  -  ro    juty-          VV/UL  -  tv  -  ov 


:-  ap       OE      icai 


-  -  vac 


i 


=^=F-=^-=l^==^--=]=q 

zii^zz^izajz^gz^g— m=] 


017     ?ra  -    «  TIvO  -    - 
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EPODE. 


\A7roXXi6v- 1-  ov  a  -  -  0up-^a,  ro7  o-£       pr)    Xa-0£rw 


in — JS — I — i — N—  zj 


Ku-  pd-  va  "yXv-Kuv  ofim  -  -  ^>t 


-  po 


-of- 


a  -   -  a-    ou  -  tv  -  ov        ?rav-  rt 


-  ov  ai- 


Tl  -   OV       V7T    -   -    £0    -     TL  -       tl-  £V  ' 


/ow  -  rov     £?  -  o^1   cr  -  at-  pwv  '     oc  ou     rav  'E?r-  t- 


-    n>  -       -   ou 


-  r£- 


pa      p 


a(T<v.       Bar  -  ri-Sav       a<    -  i  -    - 


K£-  ro 


3"£jU  -ig  -    -  »cp£  -  ov-rwv  '     aXX'  ap  -  ia  -  Gap  -  fia-rov 
^zz^zz=^^^zz:Eii= *p=  ^=r=d^_Jl_TS—  31-=r: 


"  5*  T/"  "\  /  S* 

v  -  oa  -  rt  Jvao-  -raA  -  t  -    ac  ^£v  - 
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iQ    yi-  pag  d/u   -   -    0t-€aX-  £  re  -  at  - 


In  which  we  may  admire  the  grace  of  the  Strophe's 
close,  and  also  the  exuberance  of  the  Metabole,  or 
Change  of  Time,  which  is  perhaps  still  more  strongly 
marked  in  the  following  : 


OLYMPIAN    XIII. 


STROPHE. 


TPISOAYM  -  -  DI-  0  -  NI-K AN        tir  -  at  -  vi  -  wv 


ol  -  KOV     U{JL  -  to  -  ov     da  -  ro?c,     st i  -  01  -  -  m 


UTT  -  ov   -  ra,  yvM  -  cro  -  /nai  rin 


\  1A  f  / 

tV         OA     -      kt   - 


op-iv  -  0ov.  'Ia-0  -  n'i-  ov          Trpo-8v-pov  HOT    -   ti  - 


voc-,  ay  -    Xa-  o-»cou-pov.         tv    ra  yap  Eu  -  vofJL-i  -  a  vat- 


vrj    -    rat  rf,  3«0pov  TTO\-I-  wv  d&  -   -    >aAt£, 
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=rtd^gi:=^=^^=-qfc=3 
JE^^ 


At-Ktt  KOlOfJL-OT  -    -  pO-TTOC    El  -  ptf   -   VO,    TUp-ldL    tt 


ANTISTROPHE. 


-  ov  -    -  ri 


,    Kopov 


-  zu-  0oy.        £  -     w      KO.  -  \a    rf 


-    pa 


t==?=_=]=p=P= 


-(raty    roA  - 


-    a 


aav  o 


-  vv  -  ft       Xf     -£tv.  a- 


-  ov 


ot 


.#-*---}£-*- 

TO 


8_g-.-g_g_g-f4_g_g_g_ 


-wL 


7roX-Xa  jutv  vt     -     ica-^op-ov  ay  -  Xa  -  '/-  av 


«p  -  c-rat^         v- 


-  rwv    h  -  po  - 
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7- 


EPODE. 


vQi  -     pat    7roX-u-ttv     -  Ot-  jua    ap-^a*  -        « 


7- 


:.z=j S — I ^=q 

fuj— J— J— -J-j 


a-7rav      cu   -     poi>  -roc 


crou      Tro 


-Otv 


-av 


-cv  juv     po  -  TJ  -  Xa 


ro     \a-  pt 


-rpa,  r 


va- 


oo-  -  (y      ot   -    w  - 


/Ba  -  at     -    Xea     St  •  Su  - 


//ov 


^=E£=F=:4q: — I ^^HR^^^i^-l |-3 

=*=*^^ 


;  tv         St  MoTtr'  a-   SVTT-VO-OC,        Iv  8'  "Apr/c  aV- 


ou 
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And  I  would  willingly  give  some  more  examples  of 
the  Dorian  Rhythm,  and  also  some  beautiful  Frag- 
ments of  Bacchylides,  and  some  Dithyrambic  Fragments 
of  Simonides,  but  it  would  only  be  to  illustrate  again 
similar  principles  to  those  we  have  met  with  already, 
which  by  this  time  we  are  in  a  position  eminently 
to  understand.  For  looking  at  all  these  compositions 
that  we  have  met  with  here,  and  finding  them  so 
different  to  the  music  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
ourselves,  we  shall  very  readily  be  able  to  sum  up 
the  points  of  difference,  and  to  write  them  in  a  few 
comprehensive  characteristics.  And  if  I  were  asked 
what  constituted  the  crowning  difference,  or  typical 
characteristic  of  Greek  Music,  and  I  am  now 
speaking  principally  of  those  pieces  that  we  have 
become  acquainted  with  in  the  latter  portion  of  its 
development,  under  the  Choral  Poets  and  Pindar — 
being  asked,  then,  to  select  the  leading  characteristic, 
I  should  take  this  last  Ode  that  we  have  given,  as 
an  eminently  typical  one  of  them  all,  and  should  say 
that  the  leading  difference  between  the  Greek  Style 
and  ours  was  this  very  use  of  the  Metabole,  which 
is  so  eminently  marked  in  this  last  Ode,  although 
the  same  characteristic  is  to  be  found  penetrating 
them  all.  For  not  only  are  the  Lydian  and  /Eolian 
Rhythms  rich  in  countless  Metaboles,  but  the  Dorian 
Rhythm  equally  so,  for  its  play  of  Two  Subjects  is 
based  on  the  Metabole,  and  the  very  essence  of  its 
beauty  lies  in  it.  Now  there  are  some,  no  doubt,  who 
judging  other  ages  by  the  standard  of  their  own  will 
censure  the  use  of  this  manner  entirely,  as  mere- 
tricious and  bad — they  will  see  in  it  a  straining  after 
effect,  a  restlessness  and  feverishness,  indeed,  and 
compare  it  to  restless  modulation  of  key  in  our  own 
music,  and  condemn  it  as  unworthy  of  that  chastity 
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of  taste,  for  which  the  Greeks  are  so  justly  to  be 
admired.  But  first  we  must  remember  that  the 
Greeks  lived  in  the  youth  and  vigour  of  Rhythm,  and 
we  in  its  decay — then  Rhythm  was  lusty  and  full  of 
blood,  now  it  is  old  and  worn,  and  other  and  younger 
beauties  of  Music  have  risen  up  to  compensate  us  for 
its  loss.  And  to  show  this  position  a  little  plainer,  let 
us  see  what  we  have  lost  which  the  Greeks  had  :  We 
have  lost  5  time,  we  have  lost  7  time,  we  have  lost 
their  vivacious  accentuation  of  the  bar — every  bar 
with  us  must  have  its  accent  on  the  first  note  in  it, 
unless  it  be  an  irregularly  formed  bar — but  with  them 
all  the  regular  bars  admitted  this  vivacity,  and  the 
accent  might  fall  where  it  pleased.  And  next  the 
a\oyia  has  wholly  disappeared,  which  is  ill  replaced  by 
our  clumsy  rallentando.  And  also  that  free  play  of 
Emphasis  or  Accent,  (the  Antithesis),  which  we  call 
Syncopation,  and  which  in  excess  is  unpleasant  to  our 
ears.  This  has  been  the  work  of  Phonetic  Decay,  and 
the  Rhythm  that  we  are  acquainted  with  is  at  best  a 
degraded  and  worn  Rhythm.  So  that  we  must  be  chary 
of  taxing  a  younger  age  than  ours  with  the  fullness  of 
its  Rhythmic  life,  for  this  would  be  like  an  old  man 
carping  at  the  buoyant  spirits  of  youth,  because  he  can 
no  longer  feel  them  himself.  For  we  indeed  are  the 
old  of  the  world,  and  what  we  falsely  call  antiquity  is 
its  youth  ;  for  if  we  are  still  the  buds  on  the  rosebush, 
the  same  plant  has  produced  us  all,  and  those  that 
are  perished  and  gone  were  the  roses  of  its  prime, 
but  we  are  the  seed  of  old  age.  How  old  and  tired  a 
Time  does  ours  seem  by  contrast  to  this  glowing 
one ! — our  Time,  which  starts  and  continues  with 
mechanical  precision  the  same  from  beginning  to  end. 
Now  this  freedom  of  Rhythm  we  found  was  in- 
trocuced  into  Greek  Music  by  the  influence  of  the 
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Dithyramb.  For  the  regularity  of  Homer's  music  re- 
sembled the  decrepitude  of  ours,  as  indeed  infancy  and 
old  age  are  always  near  together,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  first  is  repeated  in  the  feebleness  of  the  second.  And 
although  from  his  time  onwards  we  remarked  a  growing 
freedom  of  rhythmic  movement,  yet  it  did  not  come 
before  us  in  any  pronounced  manner  till  the  Dithyramb 
began  to  exercise  its  influence  on  Music,  which  by 
breaking  through  the  conventional  forms,  and  courting 
or  rather  demanding  freedom  of  treatment,  seemed 
first  to  have  turned  men's  minds  to  the  possibility  of 
such  free  musical  utterance  as  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering. The  Metabole,  then,  was  the  first  transfiguration 
of  the  Dithyramb ;  but  a  second  and  greater  nobility 
awaited  it,  which  however  we  cannot  at  present  consider. 
For  we  left  it  basking  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  and 
thither  we  must  return  for  a  moment,  to  speak  first  of 
other  things  than  it.  For  we  have  not  yet  said  what 
wealth  was  poured  on  the  musicians  there,  or  what 
luxurious  lives  they  led  in  the  sunshine  of  opulent 
Syracuse.  Indeed  it  was  well  that  they  developed  their 
wonderful  freedom  of  style,  seeing  how  easily  life  came 
to  them  all.  For  the  court  of  Hiero  was  the  wealthiest  and 
most  gorgeous  court  after  the  court  of  the  Persian  kings,1 
and  Hiero  was  the  most  lavish  and  liberal  of  princes. 
And  there  he  lived  "in  the  fragrance  of  the  sweetest 
music,  that  we  sing,"  says  Pindar,  "  as  we  sit  round  his 
hospitable  table."2  And  Pindar  says  that  "the  sweetly 
sounding  lyres  and  the  dances  recognise  Hiero  as  he 


jMttoaipav  'Itpwvoc  tartav.     Olymp.   I.   17. 
/IOUOIKOC  tv  awro)   ola  Trai£ofjiev  QtXav  a' 
Ib.   22. 
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enters  the  hall."1  And  there  is  a  sheen  of  gold  all 
around,  and  the  court  of  Hiero  is  like  the  court  of 
Menelaus,  were  jap  TjtXtou  a'/yXrj  TrAer1  ?jt  (TtXTjvrje  Sw/ua 
icafl'  v;//£/o€0£c  MfvtXaou  KuSaXt'juofo.  And  the  verses  of 
Pindar  are  dusted  with  gold,  for  he  sings  of  'gold 
that  glitters  like  blazing  fire  in  the  night  time,'2  and 
he  compares  his  '  lovely  song,'3  to  a  building,  and  himself 
to  the  architect,  and  he  says,  'we  must  set 
golden  pillars  beneath  the  porch  of  our  firm  house, 
and  make  a  glitter  that  will  be  seen  afar,'4  and  then  he 
talks  of  *  opening  the  portals  of  the  hymn,'  which  are 
these  very  golden  ones,  '  to  the  mule  chariot  that  has 
won  the  crown  at  Olympia.'  Gold  is  showered  over 
his  verses,5  and  they  glitter  with  colours  too.  For 
look  at  this  rainbow,  a  St  QoiviKOKpoKov — "  laying  down 
her  scarlet  wove  girdle  and  her  silver  urn,  beneath 
the  dark  bushes  she  bore  the  godlike  boy.  And  the 
babe  lay  amid  the  yellow  and  purple  beams  of  beds 
of  violets."  A  man  must  have  lived  among  colours 
who  could  sing  like  this.  And  this  was  the  age  of  the 
great  painters  no  less  than  the  great  musicians,  for 
the  Art  of  Painting,  which  had  begun  in  luxurious 
Sicyon,  had  now  reached  its  zenith  under  Zeuxis,  who 
was  a  native  of  Heraclea  in  Magna  Grsecia.  And 
through  all  the  cities  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Grsecia 
ran  the  rage  of  luxury  and  profusion.  The  city  of 


1  aSuXoyot  SI  viv  Xvpm  juoXTrai  re  yiyvwaKovn.     Olymp, 
VI.   161. 

2  \pv<jo£  aiOofjitvov  TTVO  arc  StairptirEi  VVKTI, 

•3         f  \         >         5»  / 

aoto>j. 

vTroorao-avrEC    turfi^ct   irpoQvpit)  &c.,  a 


epyou  Trpoo-wTTov 

5  The  old  woman  in  Pausanias  to  whom  the  ghost  of  Pindar  dictated  a 
poem  in  a  dream,  was  at  any  rate  consistent  in  employing  in  her  transcript  a 
remarkable  golden  epithet  for  Plutus,  Which  Pausanias  has  thought  worth 
preservingi 
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Agrigentum  in  Sicily  sent  three  hundred  chariots,  all 
with  white  horses,  to  the  Olympic  games.  The  citizens 
wore  garments  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  had  golden 
strigils  to  use  at  the  bath.  And  even  their  oil  flasks 
were  of  gold  and  silver.  There  were  wine  cellars  in 
the  houses  that  contained  300  vats  each,  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  and  each  vat  would  hold  a  hundred 
hogsheads  of  wine.  And  outside  the  city  there  was 
a  great  artificial  lake,  two  and  a  half  miles  round, 
stocked  with  all  sorts  of  fish  for  the  public  dinners, 
and  covered  with  swans  and  waterfowl  swimming  about 
on  the  lake,  and  it  was  a  charming  sight  to  see.1 
And  in  the  city  of  Crotona  in  Italy,  the  chief  magis- 
trate wore  purple  garments,  and  a  gold  crown  on  his 
head,  and  white  shoes  on  his  feet.  And  in  the  city 
of  Sybaris  the  luxury  reached  its  greatest  height. 
The  Sybarites  wore  clothes  of  the  finest  Milesian  wool, 
dyed  of  a  rich  purple,  and  'their  knights  wore  safTron- 
coloured  vests.  The  boys  also  were  all  dressed  in 
purple,  and  had  their  curls  tied  with  threads  of 
gold.  The  Sybarites  had  such  delicate  ears,  that  they 
would  allow  no  trades  in  their  city  which  made  a 
rasping  noise.  They  would  not  have  blacksmiths,  or 
carpenters,  or  any  such  trades  in  the  city.2  And 
they  used  to  banquet  perpetually  night  and  day,  and 
they  came  to  such  a  pass  that  they  must  needs  teach 
their  horses  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  flute  during 
the  banquets  to  amuse  them.  And  in  Tarentum, 
which  was  a  neighbouring  city,  the  people  were  yet 
more  effeminate,  for  they  made  it  a  practice  to  rub 
all  the  hairs  off  their  body  with  pumice  stone,  They 


1  See  the  stories  in  IModorus'  ijjth  book. 

2  See  the  account  in  Athenaius.  r«e  TTUHJIHTCKJ 
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also  wore  transparent  garments,  like  the  Coan  women 
afterwards  wore,  so  that  the  delicious  spectacle  of  the 
naked  body  could  be  seen  through  the  clothes. 

Such  then  was  the  state  of  things  in  Sicily  and 
Magna  Graecia,  when  Pythagoras  came  from  Samos, 
and  settled  in  the  city  of  Crotona. 
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He,  coming  from  Samos  to  Crotona  in  Italy,  told 
the  women  to  leave  off  their  gaudy  apparel,  and  the 
men  he  exhorted  to  temperance  and  frugality  of  life. 
And  having  a  most  beautiful  voice,1  and  a  majestic 
presence,2  and  being  at  the  same  time  the  most 
beautiful  man,  they  say,  that  any  age  had  seen,3  he 
seemed  like  a  god  to  those  who  heard  him.  And  he 
was  schooled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  East,  and 
profoundly  versed  in  the  erudition  of  his  native  land. 
He  had  shared  the  friendship  of  Anaximander,  and 
had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Pherecydes.  He  had  discussed 
the  origin  of  the  Universe  with  Thales  at  Miletus, 
and  the  beauty  of  virtue  with  Bias  of  Priene.  He 
had  spent  twelve  years  in  the  temples  of  Babylon, 
studying  music  and  arithmetic  under  the  tuition  of 
the  Magi.4  He  had  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  Adonis  in  Tyre  and  Byblus,  passing  among  the 
Phoenician  hierophants  as  one  of  them.5  He  had  pene- 


1  Porphyry.    Vita  Pythagoras.    Vatican  Edition,  p.  15. 

2  (Tf/xvo7rp€7T€(Traroc.     Diogenes  Laertius.  VIII.   I.  8, 

3  fujuop^oraroc'    TWV    TTWTTOTE    loroprjflfvrwv.     Jamblichus, 
Vita    Pythagorae.    II. 

Jamblichus.    IV.    apiO^wv     re    Kai    juouo-ticije    ETT    aicpof 
He  learnt  his  Religion,  I  imagine,  ill  Egypt ;  but  his  Mtisic  and  his 
Numbers  rather  in  Babylon. 
5    Jamblichus,  III. 
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trated  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  Egyptian  temples, 
witnessing  those  secret  ceremonies,  and  learning  those 
mysteries  of  knowledge  which  were  revealed  to  the 
priests  alone.1  He  had  inured  himself  to  a  life  of 
ascetic  frugality ;  his  sleep  was  short,  his  soul  was 
vigilant  and  pure,  and  his  body  confirmed  in  a  state  of 
perfect  and  invariable  health.2  And  such  guard  did  he 
set  on  himself,  that  he  was  never  known  to  be  angry, 
or  to  be  overcome  by  any  passion.3  Nor  was  his  face 
ever  clouded  with  care.4  And  in  this  way  then  he 
appeared  among  the  people  of  Italy.  And  the  people 
said,  Who  is  this  man  that  has  come  among  us,  who 
talks  so  beautifully  to  us,  and  exhorts  us  to  wisdom 
and  virtue?  And  some  said  he  was  the  Pythian,  and 
others  that  he  was  the  Hyperborean  Apollo.  And 
others  said,  No,  but  he  is  Paean,  that  is,  the  God  of 
Healing,  for  he  heals  us  of  all  our  infirmities.  Others 
would  have  it  that  he  was  one  of  those  spirits  who 
inhabit  the  moon,  and  some  said  that  he  came  from 
Olympus.  Thus  the  people  united  to  praise  him,  but 
those  of  his  immediate  disciples  would  have  told  you 
that  he  was  not  indeed  a  god,  but  belonged  to  a  third 
order  of  beings,  who  approach  near  the  confines  of 
deity.  For  that  there  were  three  orders  of  beings,  first 
gods,  then  men,  and  then  such  beautiful  beings  as 
Pythagoras.5 

And  when  he  first  touched  the  shores  of  Italy,  he 
held  a  discourse  in  the  open  air  to  the  people,  and 
more  than  two  thousand  were  converted  on  that  day  to 
his  doctrines.  And  what  he  had  exhorted  them  to  do 
was  this,  that  they  should  live  in  harmony  and  concord 
with  one  another,  and  have  all  their  possessions  in 


1  Id.   IV.  lv  roig  d 

2  Id.  III.  3    Id.  II,  4    Porphyry.  35.  5    Jamblichus.  VI, 
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common,  since  the  highest  virtues  in  humanity  were 
friendship  and  love,  and  where  these  were  present  all 
other  virtues  were  present  likewise.  And  these  people 
received  the  words  of  Pythagoras  as  if  they  were 
counsels  from  heaven,  and  dwelling  in  harmony  and 
love  with  one  another,  and  sharing  all  their  possessions 
in  common,  they  were  called  by  other  men,  "  The 
Blessed " ;  so  happy  and  peaceable  was  their  life,1 

And  Pythagoras  exhorted  men  particularly  to  respect 
and  honour  their  elders,  saying  that  in  nature  no  less 
than  in  the  affairs  of  men  that  which  went  before 
is  more  honourable  than  that  which  follows  after ; 
thus  is  the  East  more  honourable  than  the  West,  the 
morning  than  the  evening,  the  beginning  than  the  end, 
and  to  create  greater  than  to  destroy.  And  he  said 
to  the  youths,  Ye  owe  as  much  thanks  to  your 
parents,  as  one  who  is  dead  to  him  that  could  bring 
him  back  to  life.2 

And  the  common  people  of  the  cities  of  Sicily 
and  Magna  Graecia  were  in  great  slavery  to  the  rich, 
and  some  of  these  cities  were  in  slavery  to  one  another. 
And  Pythagoras  taught  men  the  beauty  of  liberty,3 
and  so  inspired  them  with  his  ideas  by  means  of  the 
discourses  he  held  in  the  various  cities,  that  he  is 
said  to  have  restored  the  following  cities  to  liberty 
and  good  government  :4  Sybaris,  Catana,  Rhegium, 
Crotona,  Himera,  Agrigentum,  Tauromenium,  and  many 
other  cities,  and  to  some  he  gave  new  and  better 
laws,  as  to  the  city  of  Catana  ;  and  Zaleucus,  who  drew 
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up     the    laws     for     the     Epizephyrian     Locrians,     was 
instructed    by    Pythagoras.1 

And  when  he  was  journeying  from  Sybaris  to 
Crotona,  he  found  some  fishermen  on  the  seashore, 
who  were  drawing  in  their  nets  which  were  full  of 
fish.  And  Pythagoras  said  to  them,  If  I  am  able  to 
tell  you  the  exact  number  of  the  fish  that  are  in 
your  nets,  will  you  give  me  the  fish  to  do  as  I  please 
with  them  ?  And  the  men  laughingly  said  they  would. 
And  Pythagoras  told  them  the  exact  number  of  the 
fish.  And  when  the  men  asked  him  what  he  would  do 
with  the  fish  now  that  they  were  his,  he  ordered  them 
to  put  them  back  into  the  sea  again.  And  in  this  way 
he  came  to  Crotona,  coming  like  Leonardo  in  after  days 
to  Milan,  who  came  playing  on  a  horse's  head  made 
of  gold,  and  setting  the  singing  birds  at  liberty  as  he 
passed  along  the  streets.  And  Pythagoras  having  paid 
the  fishermen  the  price  of  the  fish,  went  on  his  way 
to  Crotona,  charging  them  to  tell  no  one  what  had 
occurred.  But  they  spread  the  story  about  all  the 
more,  and  having  learnt  his  name  from  a  little  child 
with  whom  he  had  talked  on  his  way,  they  informed 
the  Crotonians  who  was  coming  to  their  city.  And 
the  Crotonians,  hearing  that  it  was  indeed  Pythagoras 
who  was  coming,  assembled  in  the  senate  house  to  the 
number  of  a  thousand,  and  when  Pythagoras  entered 
the  gates  of  the  town,  they  escorted  him  to  the 
senate  house,  and  desired  him  to  unfold  to  them  what- 
ever he  might  think  profitable  for  the  public  welfare 
of  Crotona.  And  he  advised  them  first  of  all  to  build 
a  temple  to  the  Muses,  to  be  an  earnest  that  they 
would  try  and  preserve  concord  and  good  order  in 
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the  state.  For  that  the  choir  of  Muses  presided  over 
Harmony,  Melody,  and  Rhythm,  which  are  the  three 
principles  of  Music,  and  these  principles  did  not  end 
here,  but  were  in  operation  throughout  all  life  and 
all  actions.1  And  the  meaning  of  these  words  the 
people  of  Crotona  did  not  understand  then,  but  they 
understood  them  later  on.  And  knowing  that  they 
were  much  given  to  licentiousness  of  living,  he  said  : 
"  The  compact  between  man  and  wife  must  above  all 
things  be  observed,  for  other  compacts  indeed  are 
engraven  in  stone  or  brass,  but  this  is  engraven  in  little 
children."  And  he  went  on  to  extol  virtue  and 
beautiful  manners,  and  exhorted  them  to  rouse  them- 
selves from  sloth  and  idleness,  for  that  life  meant,  in 
one  word,  the  taking  advantage  of  opportunities,  and 
there  was  no  more  than  one  opportunity  for  every 
action.  And  in  this  way  did  he  proceed  in  his  discourse, 
speaking  what  was  easy  to  be  understood,  and  not 
bewildering  them  with  any  difficult  theories,  and  doing 
no  more  than  hint,  indeed,  what  was  the  means  to  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  virtue.  But  this  means  he 
intended  to  use  hereafter,  and  it  was  Music  which  he 
would  use  for  this  purpose,  for  what  he  intended  to  do 
was  to  embody  the  principles  on  which  Music  reposes, 
and  make  them  live  and  play  in  life  before  him. 

And  the  people  being  well  pleased  with  what  they 
heard,  asked  him  the  next  day  to  speak  to  the  boys 
of  the  town,  who  were  ordered  to  assemble  in  the 
temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  and  the  women  were 
meanwhile  to  assemble  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  and 
there  he  was  to  address  them  afterwards.  And 
Pythagoras  said  to  the  boys :  "  The  gods  love  boys 
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more    than    all    the    world    beside,    and     this     is     the 
reason,"  said  he,  "  that  processions  of  boys  are  sent  to  the 
temples  in  times  of  drought  to  pray  that  rain  may  come  ; 
because    the-  gods   would   sooner    grant   the    prayers   of 
beautiful   boys   than  they  would  of  any  other   suppliant 
for    all    their    sacrifices.      And    this    is   the   reason   that 
those  gods   who  love   men   most,  Apollo   and   Eros,  are 
always   pourtrayed    as   boys,  for  they  are   pourtrayed   in 
the   form   they   love   the   best.      And   three   out   of    the 
four   great  games  of  Greece   were    instituted   in   honour 
of    boys,   for    the    Pythian    Games    were    instituted    in 
honour   of    young   Apollo,   and   the   Nemean   in   honour 
of    Archemorus,   who   was   a   little    boy   that   lay   down 
by   the    side   of    a    fountain    to    sleep,   and    a    serpent 
crept  up  and   killed   him.     And  the  Isthmian  in  honour 
of    Melicerta,   who   was    another    boy,   that    was    after- 
wards   made   a   god   of    the   sea."     And   so  he  went   on 
to   tell    them,   that   if    they   would   be    as    beautiful    as 
these   boys  were,  and  earn  as   great   renown,   they  must 
endeavour   to   be  modest  and   good,  for  what  they  were 
in     boyhood,   that    they   would    probably     be    all    their 
lives   long.     That   they  must   learn  to  listen  before  they 
can   expect  to  speak,  and  must  never   revile,  or  harbour 
unkind   thoughts  against   one  another,  but   gentle  words 
and    useful    actions   must    be   their   aim.      And   to   the 
women    he    said :     "  If    the    gods    are    to     hear     your 
prayers,   they    must    come    from    modest    lips.      Costly 
sacrifices     will*    be     no     screen     to    impurity,    nor     the 
multitude    of     gifts    to    an    immodest    life.      Let    your 
sacrifices   be   simple   and   unpretending — cakes   of    meal, 
or  barley   bread,   or   honey   cakes,   or   some    such   thing 
which   your   own   hands   have    made,1    and   think   it   no 
shame   to   bring    them    and    place   them    on   the   altars 
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yourselves,  without  a  train  of  servants  to  accompany 
you.  And  place  no  delight  in  adorning  your  person, 
for  have  not  the  poets  fabled  how  three  women  in 
the  olden  times  were  content  with  one  eye  between 
them  ?  and  so  might  ye  well  be  content  with  one 
ornament  between  many,  passing  it  from  one  to  the 
other  as  the  occasion  demanded.  For  jewels  and  costly 
dresses  are  no  glory  to  a  woman,  but  to  be  spoken 
well  of  by  her  neighbours— that  is  her  glory." 

And  the  women,  after  they  had  heard  him,  did  no 
longer  dare  to  wear  costly  dresses  and  jewels,  but 
they  took  their  most  sumptuous  and  costly  dresses, 
and  dedicated  them  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  as  gifts 
to  the  goddess ;  and  there  were  some  thousands  of 
costly  dresses  lying  in  the  temple.1  And  the  men  of 
the  city,  who  had  formerly  entertained  great  numbers 
of  courtesans  in  the  city,  put  them  away,  and  returned 
to  their  wives,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  husbands  to 
the  wives  in  Crotona2  was  soon  renowned  throughout 
all  Italy.  And  Pythagoras  said,  that  since  the  men 
had  imitated  the  fidelity  of  Ulysses,  who  would  not 
abandon  Penelope  for  all  the  immortality  and  delights 
that  Calypso  held  out  to  him,  that  so  the  women 
should  imitate  the  fidelity  of  Penelope,  who  amidst 
all  her  trials  and  temptations  yet  remained  true  to 
Ulysses.  And  very  soon  Crotona,  from  being  one  of 
the  most  voluptuous  and  licentious  cities  in  the  world, 
became  a  pure  and  well  conducted  city. 

And  meanwhile  Pythagoras  went  on  to  develop  his 
system  of  Moral  Education,  and  his  principles  were 
these :  He  held  that  all  Moral  Instruction  must  come 
through  the  senses.3  And  that  the  Intellect  was  dis- 
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connected  with  the  Moral  Faculties,  and  had  no 
power  over  them.  For  if  the  Intellect  could  dis- 
criminate between  right  and  wrong,  its  abstract 
decisions  had  no  influence  on  action,  which  followed, 
in  all  cases,  as  the  unconscious,  or  automatic  result  of 
the  Passions  and  Affections.  In  this  way  he 
distinguished  between  the  Moral  Faculties,  as  uncon- 
scious and  spontaneous  in  their  manifestations,  and  the 
Intellectual,  as  conscious  and  deliberative.  And  the 
Moral  belonged  to  the  Sensuous  or  unthinking  part  of 
Man,  but  the  Intellectual  to  the  Spiritual  or  reflective 
part.  Now  the  Moral,  ending  in  sensuous  action,  must 
likewise  begin  with  sensuous  impression.1  And  in  this 
way  he  was  led  to  distrust  Precept,  as  at  all  an 
effective  engine  in  moral  education2 — although  he  used 
it,  as  he  scarce  could  help,  but  this  was  only  at  first. 
For  Precept,  indeed,  may  teach  the  head  to  distinguish 
most  nicely  between  right  and  wrong,  but  can  never 
teach  the  heart  to  wish  for  what  is  right.  To  do  this 
the  approach  must  be  made  through  the  direct  avenues 
to  the  heart,  which  are  the  Senses  ;  and  by  habituating 
them  to  a  familiarity  with  beautiful  things,  so  will  the 
passions  and  affections,  which  are  so  closely  dependent 
on  them  for  their  tenor,  be  insensibly  led  to  love  what 
is  beautiful  and  good,  and  hence  virtuous  action  will 
follow.3  For  virtuous  action,  to  merit  the  name,  must 
be  the  undisputed  manifestation  of  the  passions  and 
affections  of  the  heart.  For  what  Pythagoras  said  of 
himself  was  this,  that  then  only  he  thought  he  had 
attained  to  virtue,  when  he  could  follow  every  wish  of 
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his  heart,  and  yet  do  right.1  And  here,  I  conceive, 
lies  the  difference  between  the  Pythagorean  theory  of 
morals  and  the  Christian  theory.  For  the  Christian 
conception  of  virtue  is  as  a  thing  which  is  attained  by 
crushing  and  stamping  on  the  passions,  but  the 
Pythagorean,  as  their  very  flower.  The  Christian  ideal 
is  reached  by  doing  violence  to  our  nature,  but  the 
Pythagorean  by  training  it  to  climb.2  And  Pythagoras 
held  that  of  all  the  Senses  which  have  most  immediate 
influence  on  the  heart,  the  sense  of  hearing  was  the 
chief.  And  he  said,  that  seeing  beautiful  sights,  indeed, 
was  a  mighty  means  to  fix  the  heart  on  beauty,  but 
still  more  was  hearing  beautiful  sounds.3  For  they 
are  so  much  more  subtle  in  their  texture,  and  may 
be  varied  to  so  infinite  a  degree,  and  besides  are 
constantly  at  hand  in  every  musical  instrument ;  while 
beautiful  sights  and  forms  are  not  so  often  seen. 
And  for  this  reason,  and  also  because  of  other  reasons 
which  we  shall  presently  say,  he  chose  the  hearing 
as  the  sense  by  which  he  would  convey  beautiful 
impressions  to  the  soul,  and  music  to  be  the  fount 
of  those  impressions.4  And  first  he  would  have  the 
people  banish  the  Flute  from  their  city,  for  the 


1  Let  us  compare  this  with  that  remark  of  Confucius,  whose  views  are  so 
much  in  accord  with  those  of  Pythagoras  :  "  At  15,"  says  Confucius,  "  my  mind 
was  bent  on  learning.    At  30, 1  stood  firm.   At  40,  I  had  no  doubts.    At  50,  I 
knew  the  decrees  of  Heaven.      At  60,  my  ear  received  truth.    At  70,  I  could 
follow  what  my  heart  desired,  without  transgressing  what  was  right."    Lun 
yu.  II.  4.     This  is  one  of  the  many  points  of  similarity  between  the  two. 
Others  still  more  interesting  might  be  quoted  e.g.  the  Chinese  doctrine  of 
the  trigrammes  and  Pythagoras'  triad,  which  might  well  be  compared  by 
scholars. 

2  Confucius  in  like  manner,  "  Wickedness  is  not  inherent  in  human  nature," 
and  "  Men  are  by  nature  disposed  to  do  good." 

3  Jamblichus.  XV. 
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Flute  had  something  impudent  and  meretricious  in  its 
tone.  For  that  the  Flute  was  the  courtesan  of  music, 
but  the  Lyre  was  the  true  wife,1  and  so  he  would 
have  them  abide  by  the  Lyre  alone.  And  next  he 
composed  certain  divine  mixtures  of  Diatonic,  En- 
harmonic, and  Chromatic  Melodies,  which  were  designed 
as  antidotes  to  moods2 ;  as,  he  had  rapid  Chromatic 
melodies  to  counteract  depression,  and  joyful  melodies 
to  assuage  grief,  and  grave  melodies,  of  mixed  En- 
harmonic and  Diatonic,  to  curb  desire,  and  Orthian 
melodies  to  banish  fear.  These  and  other  melodies 
did  he  make  as  antidotes  to  moods.  Arid  he  also 
selected  many  verses  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  set 
them  to  music,  in  order  that  the  minds  of  the  people 
might  be  familiarised  with  heroic  sentiments.3  And  he 
invented  new  and  powerful  rhythms  to  steady  and 
strengthen  the  mind,  and  he  also  used  the  power  of 
rhythm  to  produce  simplicity  of  character  4  And  he 
said  that  every  morning  after  rising  from  bed,  it  was 
right,  in  order  to  clear  away  the  lethargy  and  languor 
from  the  mind,  to  play  for  some  time  on  the  Lyre, 
either  playing  a  piece  of  instrumental  music,  or  else 
accompanying  the  Lyre  with  the  voice.5  And  in  like 
manner  he  would  have  them  in  the  evening,  before 


1  In  the  first  of  the  4  Epistles  of  Theano.  Vatican  MS.    And  she  goes 
on  to  say,  KOL    Trot  a  KOI  va)  via    av\tjj    KOL    ^opSatc  >    &c.    cf. 
Proclus'  Commentary  in  Alcibiad.  Prior,  to  the  same  effect. 

2  SaifjLovtug  /urj^avt^jueva  KepaafJiaTa  TLVWV  jueXwv  Smrowicwv 
rt  KOL    ^pwjjiaTiKwv  KOL  fvapjuovtwv.  Jamblichus.  XV. 
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retiring  to  rest,  rid  the  brain  of  the  noises  which  had 
run  through  it  in  the  daytime,1  by  playing  some 
sweet  melody  on  the  lyre,  dedicating  the  fringes  of 
the  day  to  Music,  and  particularly  the  evening,  which 
should  clear  the  troubled  waters  of  the  mind,  and 
invite  to  tranquil  repose.2  And  before  they  sank  to 
sleep,  they  were  to  remember  the  words  of  his 
Golden  Song :  "  Never  close  your  eyes  in  slumber, 
before  you  have  cast  up  all  the  actions  of  the  day. 
Say  to  yourself,  In  what  have  I  sinned?  What  have  I 
done,  and  what  have  I  left  undone?  And  so  go 
over  all,  upbraiding  yourself  with  the  bad,  and 
rejoicing  at  the  good  ones."  And  Pythagoras  himself 
would  always  play  the  Lyre,  morning  and  evening, 
often  accompanying  it  with  his  voice,  and  singing 
most  sweetly  the  Paeans  of  Thales  or  the  verses  of 
Homer.3 

These  then  were  some  of  the  plans  he  used  with 
the  people  at  large,  but  he  used  a  closer  and  a 
stricter  system  with  his  immediate  disciples ;  for  he 
selected  chosen  disciples  from  among  the  people  of 
Crotona,  to  educate  to  the  highest  virtue.  And  they 
counted  by  hundreds,  indeed,  but  yet  he  was  very 
careful  in  choosing  them,  and  slow  in  admitting  any 
to  the  ranks  of  disciples.  And  it  was  chiefly  the 
youths  of  the  city,  whom  he  chose  to  be  his  disciples. 
And  before  selecting  any,  he  would  carefully  observe 
their  appearance  and  their  carnage,  relying  much  on 
his  power  of  physiognomy,  for  judging  who  were  likely 
to  be  suitable  to  be  his  disciples,  but  even  more  than 
this,  he  was  accustomed  to  infer  their  character  by 
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their  walk  and  the  motions  of  their  body.1  For  I 
think  it  was  he,  who  first  laid  down  how  to  tell  the 
character  by  the  walk,  laying  it  down  in  this  way2 — 
that  those  who  take  long  and  equal  steps  in  their 
walk,  walk  in  the  rhythm  of  the  Spondee,  and  that 
you  will  find  them  as  a  rule  possessed  of  well- 
regulated  minds,  and  also  of  great  strength  of 
character ;  but  those  who  take  long  but  yet  unequal 
steps,  walk  in  the  rhythm  of  the  Trochee  or  the  Pson, 
and  that  these  have  more  warmth  in  their  constitutions 
than  is  good  for  them ;  those  who  take  short  steps, 
even  though  the  steps  are  equal,  must  be  held  to 
walk  in  the  rhythm  of  the  Pyrrhic,  and  will  be  found 
to  be  mean  and  petty  in  their  dispositions ;  but  those, 
who,  besides  taking  short  steps,  take  them  in  unequal 
time  as  well,  are  dissolute,  good-for-nothing  fellows, 
and  next  door  to  madmen,  whom  it  is  best  on  all 
occasions  to  avoid.  This,  I  conceive,  gives  a  fair  idea 
of  the  theory  of  Pythagoras  about  walking,  and  why 
he  placed  so  much  stress  on  the  observation  of  men's 
carriage,  for  he  was  accustomed  to  pay  a  scrupulous 
attention  to  detail,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  form 
general  opinions  of  such  depth  and  accuracy,  that 
they  were  often  accepted  as  divine  intuitions  ;  as 
when  he  reconstructed  a  statue  of  Hercules,  of  which 
only  the  foot  remained,  but  he  did  this  by  taking  an 
accurate  measurement  of  the  foot,  and  then  determining 
the  proportions  of  the  rest  of  the  body  agreeably  to 
the  size  of  the  foot,  And  if  Pythagoras  was  satisfied 
with  the  observations  he  made  by  such  means  as  this 
on  the  character  of  him  who  would  be  his  disciple, 
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2    Cf.  the  passage  in  Aristides  Quinctilianus.  p.  97. 
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he  then  decided  to  admit  him  to  the  number  of  his 
disciples.  And  for  the  first  three  years  he  treated 
him  with  indifference,  and  even  with  contempt,  and 
carefully  observed  how  he  bore  himself  under  this 
ordeal.  And  if  he  stood  this  test,  he  then  required 
him  to  observe  a  vow  of  silence  for  five  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  to  speak  to  no  one,  not  even  to 
his  most  intimate  friend,  but  was  to  employ  all  his 
attention  in  listening.  And  in  this  way  his  sense  of 
hearing  was  cultivated  to  a  most  exalted  perfection, 
for  it  was  the  only  means  of  communication  between 
him  and  the  outer  world,  and,  by  the  acuteness  and 
excessive  sensitiveness  which  it  gained  during  this 
period  of  hard  probation,  was  well  prepared  for  that 
divine  infusion  of  musical  beauty,  which  was  presently  to 
be  poured  through  it  into  the  soul.1  And  Pythagoras 
had  another  aim  in  view  besides  this,  in  imposing  a 
vow  of  silence  on  his  disciples.  For  he  considered 
that  the  power  of  keeping  silence  was  far  higher  and 
greater  than  the  power  of  speaking,  and  was 
never  weary  of  extolling  EXEMYOIA,  which  means, 
"  Control  over  the  tongue."  And  he  has  finely  said, 
That  it  is  easier  to  keep  from  doing  wrong,  than  to 
keep  from  reproving  those  we  see  doing  it.2 

This  then  was  the  great  discipline  and  hard  pro- 
bation of  the  Pythagoreans,  I  mean  this  vow  of  silence, 
which  whosoever  succeeded  in  accomplishing,  was 
forthwith  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  select  order. 
And  since  it  is  the  great  order  of  the  Pythagoreans 
that  we  are  here  speaking  of,  for  these  disciples  of 
Pythagoras  were  called  "  The  Club  of  Pythagoras," 
or,  "The  Brotherhood,  or  Fraternity  of  Pythagoras," 


1  Jamblichus.  XVII, 

2  In  Stobccus.  147. 
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or,  more  generally,  "  The  Pythagoreans,"  and  it  is 
this  great  order  that  we  are  speaking  of,  an  order, 
by  Zeus !  that  weathered  the  storms  of  centuries, 
lasting  for  ages  in  unimpaired  vigour  after  the  demise 
of  its  founder,1  and  spreading  through  all  the  cities 
of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  attaining  an  influence  and 
importance  in  the  ancient  world,  which  can  only  be 
paralleled  by  that  of  the  Templars  or  the  Jesuits  in 
modern  times,  we  may  well  therefore  pause  to  con- 
sider it  as  closely  as  we  can,  and  by  so  doing  we  may 
see  its  points  of  contrast  or  superiority  over  those 
stately  fraternities  of  more  recent  times.  And  ^we  will 
consider  it  as  near  as  we  can  to  the  date  of  its 
institution.  And  we  have  accounts  of  it  as  it  existed 
in  the  city  of  Crotona,  when  the  disciples  were  500 
in  number,  and  lived  together  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  Pythagoras  himself,  their  daily 
actions  regulated,  and  their  education  conducted  accord- 
ing to  the  musical  principles,  which  he  asserted 
ran  through  Nature,  and  formed  the  spirit  of  its 
harmony. 

And  they  had  all  their  possessions  in  common, 
and  listened  to  his  words  as  to  divine  inspirations. 
And  they  knew  him  as  The  Master,  and  that  he 
said  a  thing  was  sufficient  warranty  to  them  of  its  truth  ; 
and  they  were  accustomed  to  say,  "  He  has  said  it," 
auroe  £00,  *  Ipse  dixitj  and  they  knew  no  pause 
between  that  and  the  performance  of  it. 

And  their  manner  of  life,  as  Jamblichus  has  described 
it  to  us,  was  as  follows : — They  all  rose  together  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  having  assembled 
together,  they  sang  many  songs  and  hymns  in  chorus, 


i  They  were  in  existence  in  the  days  of  Epaminondas,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  Lysis,  of  whom,  says  Aristoxenus,  "  he  was  not  the  last,  but  he  was  one 
of  the  last." 
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which  freed  their  spirits  from  heaviness,1  and  attuned 
them  to  harmony  and  order.  This  was  sometimes 
varied  by  instrumental  music  for  a  change,  without 
the  accompaniment  of  singing.  In  which  case,  they 
each  took  their  lyre,  and  played  in  concert  melodies 
of  Pythagoras,  or  the  tunes  of  those  songs  and  hymns 
they  would  otherwise  have  sung.  And  whether  there 
were  stated  songs  for  certain  seasons,  or  whether  there 
were  not  even  a  prescribed  rotation  of  songs  for  every 
day  in  the  month,  or  of  the  year,  something  in  the 
form  of  a  Calendar,  as  there  might  well  have  been, 
we  do  not  certainly  know.  But  this  we  know,  that 
in  the  Spring,  at  least,  the  method  of  the  Morning 
Music  was  different  to  what  it  was  at  other  times. 
For  in  the  Spring,  a  single  lyre-player  used  to  stand 
in  the  centre  of  the  assembly,  and  the  chorus  was 
ranged  round  him  in  a  ring,  and  they  sang  during 
this  season  only  Paeans,  or  Hymns  to  Apollo,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  single  lyre.  And  it  was  important 
during  the  Spring  time,  that  the  Morning  Music 
should  inspire  them  with  joy,  and  impress  on  them 
the  feeling  of  Rhythmic  Motion.  And  perhaps  this 
was  the  reason  that  Paeans,  or  Hymns  to  Apollo, 
were  exclusively  sung  at  this  season,  which  were 
always  joyful  and  triumphant  in  their  strain,  and 
couched  in  pure  and  beautiful  rhythm.  But  why  the 
single  lyre-player  should  have  been  placed  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  singers,  unless  it  were  in  allusion 
to  the  Lyre  of  Apollo,  which  in  the  Spring  Time 
first  begins  to  cheer  the  circus  of  the  sky  after  the 
clouds  and  cold  of  winter  —  and  this  was  possibly  the 
reason.  And  after  the  Music  was  over,  they  went  for 
a  morning  walk,  and  each  went  his  walk  alone,  choos- 


G    KOI    mpvv    aTrrjAAa'crcrovro,  "  got    the 

bed  off,"  we  might  translate  it. 
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ing  always  such  sequestered  places  where  he  might 
find  silence  and  tranquillity,  as  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  temples,  or  in  solitary  groves,  or  by  running 
waters,  and  other  such  retired  spots.  And  the  reason 
each  took  his  walk  alone  was  this,  that  they 
thought  it  was  not  right  to  hold  converse  with  any 
one,  until  they  had  first  fortified  their  souls  with  good 
resolves,  and  attuned  their  disposition  to  some  lasting 
key.1  And  why  they  walked  in  solitary  places,  was  to 
prevent  bad  noises  getting  into  their  mind,  and  jolting 
it.2  And  after  their  walk  was  over,  they  all  met 
together  in  some  place  that  had  been  agreed  upon 
beforehand,  and  generally  it  was  in  a  temple  they  met, 
or  in  a  portico,  or  avenue,  and  there  they  walked  and 
conferred  together,  teaching  and  receiving  instruction 
from  one  another  in  music,3  arithmetic,  and  geometry ; 
and  the  arithmetic  and  geometry  were  designed  to 
educate  their  intellect,  and  the  Music,  their  passions 
and  feelings,  as  we  have  said  before.  And  there  they 
mads  use  of  ineffable  melodies  and  rhythms,  not  only 
to  correct  any  perturbations  of  mind  which  might  have 
arisen  in  spite  of  all  their  care,  but  also  to  sink  deep 
into  the  soul,  and  subdue  any  lurking  tendency  to 
jealousy,  pride,  concupiscence,  excess  in  appetite,  angry 
feelings,  looseness  of  thought,  and  other  weaknesses  of 
soul,4  for  all  of  which  there  were  sovereign  musical 
specifics,  that  Pythagoras  had  prepared  like  so  many 


1     owap/iotrovreu  rr\v    Stdvotav. 

1  SopiHgwStc  virtiXfyeaav  "  they  thought  it  had  a  jolting 
effect,"  we  may  translate  it.  Cf.  ro  etc  o^Aou^  tofctaBai, 
in  the  same  passage. 

5    Trpoc  TTIV  rwv  r]tiuv  tTTavopOcocriv.     Cf.  Cap.    15.  Jambl. 
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drugs,1  and  with  these  they  cleared  and  purified  the 
souls  of  one  another.  After  some  hours  spent  in  this 
manner,  they  betook  themselves  to  lawns  and  gardens, 
to  exercise  their  bodies.  And  some  would  practise 
leaping,  with  dumb-bells  in  their  hands,  and  others 
would  practise  calisthenics,  and  others  ran  races  on 
courses  marked  out  on  the  lawns,  or  wrestled  together, 
all  sedulously  practising  those  exercises,  which  were 
most  likely  to  improve  and  strengthen  their  bodies.  And 
after  some  time  spent  in  this  way,  they  gathered 
together  in  the  common  hall  towards  noon,  and  had 
their  first  meal  of  the  day,  at  which  they  used  singular 
abstemiousness,  only  eating  bread  and  honey,  or  a  piece 
of  honeycomb.  The  time  after  dinner  was  employed  in 
transacting  the  business  of  the  society.1  After  this  a 
walk,  but  not  a  solitary  one,  as  in  the  morning,  but 
in  twos  and  twos,  or  three  together,  and  their  talk 
was  of  the  studies  that  they  had  pursued  during  the 
daytime,  and  they  refreshed  their  memories  by 
repeating  portions  of  them.  And  when  the  evening 
came,  they  again  occupied  themselves  with  musical 
concerts  for  some  hours,  till  it  was  time  to  retire 
for  the  night.  And  they  slept  on  pure  white  beds 
with  linen  coverlets.  And  this  was  the  manner  of 
life  they  passed  from  day  to  day. 

And  it  will  not  be  hard  to  see,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  this  scheme  of  life,  what  were  the  principles 
of  Music  which  Pythagoras  had  thus  made  incarnate 
before  him,  or  how  he  conceived  the  principles  of 


1    TQVTWV     (i.e.    Awrae,     opyae,     &c.}     CKCIOTOV     $td 
jutXwv  a>e  Sea  rtvwv    (rwrrjpuov    (nryicffcpaj 
,  etc. 

i  TUQ  TroXiTiKCtg  oiicovo/ztac  KdTtjivovTO.  I  think  by 
a  comparison  with  the  TroXiriKol  and  otKovo/wcol  of  Cap, 
17.  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  correct  translation  of  Jamblichus'  words. 
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Music  manifest  themselves  in  life,  when  their  subject 
matter  is  no  longer  idle  sounds,  but  the  actions  of 
men.  For  leaving  out  that  subtler  question  of  the 
precise  effects  of  Music  on  the  soul  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses,  let  us  look  at  the  general 
principles  of  his  system  in  their  Musical  relations,  and 
see  how  far  they  were  musical  principles.  For  he 
held  that  all  beauty  and  all  excellence  of  whatever  kind 
in  the  world,  were  merely  the  principles  of  music 
manifesting  themselves  in  that  particular  kind  of 
thing,  to  which  the  beauty  or  the  excellence  belonged, 
though  at  first  sight  they  were  often  not  easily 
recognised,  owing  to  the  variety  of  outward  form  they 
were  often  compelled  to  assume.1  So  that  we  may  well 
ask  what  were  the  Musical  principles  on  which  his 
system  of  discipline  was  constructed,  or  rather,  under 
what  names  did  the  principles  of  Music  appear,  now 
that  they  were  taken  from  the  world  of  sounds,  and 
made  to  penetrate  and  inform  the  actions  of  men? 
And  first  the  essence  of  all  Musical  Sound,  and 
difference  between  it  and  other  sound  which  is  not 
musical,  is  that  its  vibrations  are  regular,  while  the 
vibrations  of  other  sound  are  fitful  and  irregular. 
And  this  is  the  reason  why  some  vibrations  of 
bodies  end  only  in  dull  and  meaningless  noise,  but 
others  produce  pure  musical  tones.  Or,  of  two 
bodies  of  the  same  texture  and  material,  why  one 
gives  out  sounds  that  do  but  disturb  and  weary  our 
ear,  but  the  other  ravishing  melodies.  And  when 
this  principle  of  musical  sound  appears  incarnate  in 


i  Jamblichus  XVIII.  IX.  Diogenes  Laert.  VIII.  33.  Theon  of  Symrna's 
Arithmetic.  I.  ev  jUOvaiKrj  (fradiv  &c.  Confucius'  opinions  could 
not  have  been  very  dissimilar.  "Bells  and  drums,"  he  says  somewhere, 
"  no  more  exhaust  the  connotation  of  Music,  than  do  gems  and  silks  the  com 
notation  of  propriety." 
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life,  it  is  called  by  a  somewhat  similar  name,  being 
known  as  Regularity,  which  is  the  first  step  to 
virtue  or  excellence  in  whatever  we  undertake,  be  it 
Art,  or  Study,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  by  virtue 
of  the  absence  or  presence  of  which,  of  two  men  of 
equal  parts  one  will  end  his  life,  having  uttered  only 
dull  and  meaningless  sounds,  but  the  other  will  have 
produced  celestial  symphony.  For  Regularity  is  the 
soul  of  Labour,  and  Labour  is  the  source  of  all 
greatness,  being  the  petty  means  by  which  man 
makes  head  against  the  unkindness  of  nature,  and 
carries  on  high  purposes  amid  the  battling  confusion 
of  life.  For  this  reason  Pythagoras  trained  his 
disciples  from  the  first  to  habits  of  strictest  regularity. 
And  this  was  the  first  principle  of  Music  which  he 
set  in  action  before  him.  And  we  may  call  this  the 
principle  of  Rhythm,  or  a  form  of  the  principle  of 
Rhythm.  But  the  next  principle  he  used,  which 
came  only  second  to  this,  was  the  principle  of 
Harmony.  For  he  was  never  weary  of  asserting,  that 
the  highest  of  all  virtues  is  Friendship,  or  Love.  And 
he  said,  ^iXorrjc  itrorrje,  la-orrje  0fXorrj£,  '  Friendship  is 
Equality,  Equality  is  Friendship.'1  And  this  is  what 
led  him  to  that  maxim,  KOIVO,  ra  rwv  ^t'Xwv,  '  The 
possessions  of  friends  are  common.'2  So  that  he 
required  all  his  disciples  to  have  their  property  in 
common,  as  he  had  also  done  with  others  before 
that  time,  as  when  he  first  landed  in  Italy,  and  told 
the  people  who  heard  him  discourse,  that  they  should 
have  all  their  property  in  common.  And  let  us  see 
how  Love  is  the  principle  of  Harmony  in  Music. 


1  Confucius  in  the  same  way,  "  Friendship  is  the  first  of  the  social  rela- 
tions, and  may  not  for  one  day  be  abandoned." 

2  This  expression  is  rightly  attributed  to  Pythagoras  by  Jamblichus,  cap.  19. 
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For  in  Harmony  the  notes  no  longer  exist  separate 
and  apart,  but  side  by  side.  And  two  notes  cling 
together,  when  it  is  Harmony  we  are  making,  and 
are  sounded  together,  so  that  ^Elian  has  finely  said, 
that  Harmony  is  like  mixing  honey  with  wine,  when 
the  honey  is  dissolved  in  the  wine,  and  both  together 
make  one  substance.  Thus  is  Harmony  a  wedding  of 
the  notes,  and  is  aptly  shown  in  life  when  men  love  one 
another,  and  live  only  for  one  another.  And  this  was 
the  second  principle  of  Music  which  Pythagoras  made 
live  and  move  before  him.  And  the  third  principle 
was  not  unlike  the  first,  so  that  we  may  say  it  was  but 
another  form  of  the  first,  for  I  am  now  alluding  to 
those  exercises  by  which  he  indued  his  disciples  with 
Strength,  as  those  studies  in  Arithmetic  and  Geometry, 
which  of  all  studies  are  the  ones  most  calculated  to 
brace  and  strengthen  the  mind,  and  those  athletic 
exercises,  which  gave  strength  to  the  body.  And  this 
is  the  principle  of  Rhythm  again,  which  is  the 
principle  of  Strength.  For  the  power  of  Rhythm  in 
Music  is  the  power  of  Emphasis,  as  we  may  well 
know  by  listening  to  a  player  who  has  the  power  of 
Rhythm,  and  then  to  one  who  has  it  not,  and  we  shall 
easily  see  who  is  the  stronger  of  the  two.  For  there 
is  a  direct  physical  exertion  in  playing  in  high 
rhythm,  which  a  strong  character  delights  in,  but  a 
weak  character  shuns  and  flinches  from  it.  And  strength 
of  character  in  life  is  but  the  power  of  emphasising 
our  ideas,  and  thus  is  it  near  akin  to  the  power  of 
Labour,  which  is  an  eternal  replication  of  emphasis, 
and  both  are  expressed  in  Music  by  the  principle  of 
Rhythm.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  principle  of 
Melody  ?  And  shall  we  not  say  that  this  is  the 
principle  of  Beauty  ?  For  the  Beauty  of  Music  lies 
in  its  Melody,  as  its  Strength  in  its  Rhythm,  and  its 
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Unity   or   Love   in   its    Harmony.     And    I    imagine  that 
the   application    of  the   principle   of    Melody    by  Pytha- 
goras,    in     his     system     of     Education,     lay     in     those 
ineffable     melodies,    which     he    poured    into     the     soul 
through   the   ear,  and    taught   it   to   delight   in   beautiful 
forms,   and    to   love  beautiful   actions,  from   the  constant 
familiarity   with   those  beautiful   shapes  of   sound,  which 
were   daily   and   hourly   shed   around    it.     This   was   his 
reliance  on    Melody,  and   this   was   the   beautiful   source 
from    whence    he     drew     the    direct    materials    of    his 
education,   that   were   designed   to  steep  the  senses,  and 
through   them    to   reach   the   heart.      Thus    Melody   was 
the   most   direct   and    patent   in    its   application  ;  yet  we 
cannot   say   that   greater   honour   was    paid    it,   or   even 
that   it   was    more    largely    used     than    the    others,   but 
rather  that  they  were   all  most  justly  used.     And  these 
three   principles,    Melody,    Harmony,  and    Rhythm,  were 
the    three   principles   of   Music,    which   he   conceived   to 
run    through  nature  ;z  and  Rhythm  is  Strength,  Melody 
Beauty,    and     Harmony   is    Love,    and    by    the   graceful 
co-operation  of  these   three  things    was   that   system   of 
life   arranged    for   the    Pythagoreans,   who   seem   to  have 
excelled   all    other    communities,   as    much    as   the   Art 
of    Music    itself    excels    all    other    forms     of    beautiful 
existence.      And    if   these  things    are  so    fair   and    com- 
manding   in    communities    and     fraternities,    what    will 
they     be     when     they     appear     side     by     side     in     the 
Individual    Man?      I    imagine     there    is    nothing    more 
happy    nor   more   fortunate  than    to   have   possession    of 
these    three   things — Strength,    Beauty,   and    Love.      He 
then    that    will     go    into     the    world    with     these    three 
things   to   follow   him,   shall    be   the    loveliest   steht    for 


i    Jamblichus.  IX. Cf,  Theon  Syraraaeus'  lemarks,  particularly  on  Harmony 
in  his  Arithmetic.  I.  p.  15. 
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the   gods   to   see,   and   undisputed    master   of  us   all. 

Now  over  and  above  the  general  result  of  a  beautiful 
and  virtuous  soul,  which  Pythagoras  set  before  him 
as  the  end  of  his  education,  there  were  some  other 
essentials,  which  though  he  did  not  rank  so  high  were 
yet  the  next  step  to  virtue,  and  of  the  last  import- 
ance to  be  acquired.  And  these  concerned  rather  the 
outward  bearing  of  life  than  its  inner  tenour,  and  we 
are  expressly  told  that  they  were  grafted  on  the  character 
by  means  of  musical  melodies.  They  were  EIIA<1>A, 
"Tact,"  SYNAPMOFA,  "  Savoir  faire?  EgAPTSIS, 
"  Principle,"  that  is  to  say,  "  The  sense  of  social 
touch,"  secondly,  "  The  power  of  harmonising  our 
actions  with  those  of  others,"  and  lastly,  "The  power 
of  adhering  to  preconceived  Form,"  for  so  we  may 
freely  translate  the  Greek  words,  which  contain  a 
musical  innuendo,  that  cannot  be  well  rendered  in 
English  by  one  word.  And  I  think  it  was  the  stress  he 
laid  on  the  acquirement  of  these  things,  and  particularly 
the  first  two,  which  gave  the  Pythagoreans  the  social 
and  political  success  which  they  afterwards  acquired. 
And  it  seems  we  are  here  face  to  face  with  the 
practical  side  of  Pythagoreanism,  as  opposed  to  the 
umbratile  and  theoretical  side  of  it  which  we  have 
hitherto  considered.  And  meanwhile  we  are  left  to 
speculate,  how  far  a  delicate  sense  of  musical  touch 
implies  that  sense  of  social  touch,  which  we  well  call 
"  Tact,"  since  it  seems  that  no  faculty  ends  in  itself, 
but  men  with  bright  and  keen  eyesight  will  generally 
be  found  to  be  attentive  and  shrewd  observers  of  the 
actions  of  others,  or  if  they  have  a  bad  substratum 
of  character,  they  will  be  inquisitive  persons,  and  men 
with  a  powerfully  developed  sense  of  hearing  will 
generally  be  found  to  possess  retentive  memories,  or 
if  they  lack  the  necessary  strength,  they  will  incline 
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to  servility,  being  listeners  rather  than  actors.1  And 
in  the  same  way  we  might  imagine  that  a  high 
sense  of  touch  implied  Tact,  and  that  the  power  of 
harmonising  musical  subjects  necessarily  led  to 
SYNAPMOFA  in  life.  |But  this  train  of  thought 
would  lead  us  far  from  our  subject,  and  must  there- 
fore not  be  pursued.  And  I  say  that  these  accom- 
plishments of  education,  which  Pythagoras  set  so  much 
store  on,  doubtless  give  us  a  key  to  the  practical 
side  of  Pythagoreanism,  and  were  justly  regarded  by 
him  as  the  finish  of  education,  although  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  virtue.2 

And  so  glorious  were  the  results  that  Pythagoras 
achieved  by  his  system  of  education  among  the 
people  of  Crotona,  that  many  wonderful  stories  are 
reported  on  this  subject.  But  let  us  rather  hear  what 
was  said  about  his  own  daughter,  for  this  is  the  best, 
although  the  harshest  test  to  put  the  theories  of  a 
man  to,  how  far  has  he  succeeded  with  his  own 
children.  And  it  was  said  of  the  daughter  of  Pytha- 
goras, that  when  she  was  a  maiden  she  was  chosen 
to  lead  the  dances  of  girls,  and  after  she  was  married, 
she  was  chosen  to  be  the  first  to  approach  the  altar.3 
Nor  was  it  only  in  moral  excellence  that  the 
Pythagoreans  surpassed  their  contemporaries,  but  also 
in  intellectual  greatness.  And  if  we  had  leisure  to 
pursue  the  fortunes  of  the  order  in  the  centuries 
which  succeeded  this  time,  we  should  find  how  they 
sustained  the  great  reputation  of  Pythagoras  through 


1  Cluentes    i.e.  clients,    dependents,    "listeners."    Cf.  also  the    Greek 
icXvw,  which  means  '  to  hear,'  and  also  '  to  obey.' 

2  In  this,  I  imagine,  Confucius  went  further,  laying  as  much  stress  on  the 
accomplishments  as  on  the  other  elements  of  Education,  for  he  says,  ' '  When 
the  solid  qualities  are  in  excess  of  the  accomplishments,  we  have  boorishness  ; 
and  when  the  accomplishments  are  in  excess  of  the  solid  qualities,  we  have 
the  manners  of  a  counter-jumper.     It  is  only  when  the  two  are  perfectly 
blended  that  we  get  complete  virtue." 

3  Jamblichus,  XXX, 
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all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  they  endured.  For  how 
many  wise  and  noble  sayings  are  reported  of  them  ! 
or  how  many  of  the  greatest  works  in  Greek  Literature 
on  Music  and  Philosophy  were  written  by  Pythagoreans  ! 
as  witness  those  works  by  Aristaeon  on  Rhythm  and 
Music,  Nicomachus  on  Harmony  and  Arithmetic, 
Euphranor  on  the  Art  of  Playing  Flutes  and  Wind 
Instruments,  Glaucus'  History  of  Music,  or  that 
divine  work  of  Philolaus  on  Origins,  or  the  Pytha- 
gorean Empedocles  his  Poem  on  Nature.  Nicetas,  also, 
from  whom  Copernicus  derived  his  theory  of  the 
revolution  of  the  earth,1  and  Ecphantus,  who  discovered 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  own  axis,2  were 
disciples  of  the  Pythagorean  order,  with  many  others 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Pythagoras  being  in  the  city  of  Tauromenium,  the 
following  thing  is  reported  of  him  :  It  was  a  little 
before  midnight,  and  he  happened  to  be  astronomising 
at  the  time,  when  he  saw  a  youth  of  the  city, 
accompanied  by  a  revel  piper,  making  an  uproar  at 
the  door  of  his  mistress,  whom  he  had  caught 
returning  from  the  house  of  a  rival,  and  threatening 
to  set  fire  to  her  dwelling,  and  even  putting  faggots 
at  the  door.  And  all  this  time  the  piper  was  playing 
to  him  the  melody  of  a  dithyramb,  which  urged  him 
on  to  a  state  little  short  of  madness.  •  And 
Pythagoras  persuaded  the  piper  to  change  his  melody 


1  Copernicus  admits  this  himself  in  his  letter  to  Pope  Paul  III.    "  Repperi 
apud  Ciceronem  primum  Nicetam  scripsisse  terrain  moveri.      Inde  igltur 

occasionem  nactus,  ccepi  et  ego  de  terrce  mobilitate  cogitare" 

This  passage  is  in  Cicero's  Academics,  where  the  name  is  spelt  'Hicetas/ 
so  that  I  imagine  Nicetas  Was  the  same  as  Plutarch's  'l/clrrjc,  whom  he 
mentions  in  his  Placita  Philosophorum.  The  opinion  was  Pythagoras', 
though  Copernicus  derived  it  through  Nicetas. 

2  /avfT  rrjv   jrjv  rpoYou  Sfar/v  TTEOI  TO  '/Stov  aurfjc 
Plut.  De  Placitis  Philos  III,  13. 
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for  that  of  the  Libation  Hymn  of  the  Delphic 
Services,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  young  man 
was  weeping  at  the  feet  of  Pythagoras. 

Empedocles,  in  the  same  way,  is  reported  to  have 
appeased  the  rage  of  a  youth,  who  rushed  sword  in 
hand  against  the  magistrate  of  the  city,  by  singing  to 
his  lyre  this  verse  of  Homer : — 

vfiirevOl^  r    a\Q\6v  re,  KCIKWV  eiriXiiOov  airavTwv. 
"Here  is  a   spell  to   banish  grief  and  anger,  and  get 
oblivion  of  every  ill!1 

Pythagoras,  happening  one  day  to  pass  a  black- 
smith's shop,  heard  the  anvils  making  such  a  musical 
chorus  that  he  could  not  but  stop  to  listen.  And  he 
was  at  the  moment  engaged  in  deep  meditation  on  a 
problem  that  had  occupied  him  for  some  time  past. 
For  he  had  often  thought  to  himself  that  he  would 
try  and  invent  something  which  should  be  to  the 
ear  what  compasses  or  a  foot-rule  are  to  the  eye,  or 
what  a  pair  of  scales  are  to  the  touch.1  For  by  the 
invention  of  scales,  the  weights  of  objects  can  be 
determined  with  the  utmost  nicety,  whereas  before 
scales  were  invented,  and  we  had  to  rely  on  our 
sense  of  touch  alone,  by  taking  the  objects  in  our 
hands,  we  could  only  arrive  at  a  very  rough  estimate 
of  their  weight,  and  often  an  inaccurate  one.  In  the 
same  way  the  eye  could  make  a  very  poor  computa- 
tion of  distances,  till  rules  and  measuring  lines  were 
invented,  but  with  the  discovery  of  these  it  had  an 
infallible  standard  to  refer  to,  which  could  always  pre- 


Nicomachus.  Harmon.  I.  10.  oiav  ??  /uv  6^c  &a  TOV 

CU  $i(i  TOV  jcavovoc  rj  vrj  Ata  Sta 
ri  eta  %vyov  r)  Sta  rr\£  rwv  fJiirowv 
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serve  it  from  error.  And  Pythagoras  had  often  thought 
if  some  infallible  balance  or  measure  of  Sounds  might 
not  perhaps  be  invented,  so  that  by  it  the  ear  might 
rectify  its  impressions  of  the  purity  or  the  pitch  of 
sounds,  just  as  the  eye  of  distances  by  referring  to  a 
yard  measure,  or  the  touch  of  weights  by  testing  them 
in  a  balance.  And  these  were  the  thoughts  that  were 
in  Pythagoras'  mind,  when  he  happened  to  pass  the 
smithy  that  day,  and  heard  the  anvils  making  such  a 
musical  chorus.  And  he  stopped  to  listen,  and  after 
listening  some  time  he  clearly  distinguished  four  notes, 
which  singled  themselves  out  from  the  noise  of  the 
striking,  and  it  was  their  repetition  and  clashing  which 
made  the  musical  chorus.  And  the  four  notes  were 
these,  A,  B,  E,  and  the  low  8ve  of  E,  or  to  write 

them     in     musical      characters 

and    Rffi     re—*1      And    he   admired    what 


could  make  this  difference  of  sound,  whether  it  was 
the  anvils,  or  the  hammers  that  struck  them,  or  the 
force  of  the  strokes,  or  what  it  was.  And  he  went 
into  the  shop,  and  ask  the  men  to  allow  him  to 
experiment  for  a  moment  on  the  sounds  their  anvils 
were  making.  And  first  he  asked  them  to  strike 
harder  blows  on  the  anvils,  and  then  softer,  to  see  if 
the  cause  lay  in  the  force  of  the  blows.  But  this  did 
not  alter  the  sound  in  the  slightest,2  And  then  he 
asked  them  to  change  anvils,  to  see  if  it  was  the 
bulk  or  texture  of  the  anvil  that  made  the  difference. 


t    Nicomachus.  I.  n. 

2    aXX'    ou  Trapa   r?)y  rwv  joatovraiv  piav.   Ib. 
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But  this  .did  not  affect  the  sound.1  And  it  was 
plain  that  the  shape  of  the  hammers  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it  either,  for  two  hammers  of  the  same 
shape  gave  different  sounds.2  At  last  he  asked  them  to 
change  hammers,  and  each  man  now  struck  a  different 
note.  So  it  was  plain  that  the  difference  of  the 
sounds  lay  in  the  hammers  alone,  and  since  it  was  not 
in  their  shape,  therefore  it  must  be  in  their  weight. 
And  with  that  Pythagoras  took  the  weights  of 
the  hammers,  and  went  home.  And  the  weights  of 
the  hammers  were  these — one  was  I2lb,  another  was 
81b,  another  was  9lb,  and  the  other  was  61b.  And 
when  he  got  home,  he  took  a  piece  of  wood  and 
fixed  it  from  one  corner  of  his  room  to  the  other. 
And  then  he  got  four  strings,  all  of  the  same  length, 
and  the  same  thickness,  and  the  same  number  of 
threads  in  each,  for  he  was  so  exact,  that  he  even 
counted  the  threads  in  each  string,3  and  he  fastened 
these  strings  to  the  piece  of  wood,  and  hung  weights 
on  to  each  ;  and  on  one  he  hung  a  I2lb  weight, 
and  on  another  an  81b  weight,  and  on  another  a  9lb 
weight,  and  on  the  last  a  61b  weight.  And  having 
done  this,  he  struck  the  strings,  and  the  string  that 
had  the  I2lb  weight  attached  to  it  gave  the  note, 


And    the    string    that   had    the   plb    weight 
gave  £(§— E—     And    the   string   with    the    81b    weight, 


Ol»O£    TTCCpa    TYfV    TOV    tAaVVOjUtVOU    OLKjUOVOg 

2  ovSt  7rap#  ra  o-^Tjjuara  rwv  <r$vpwv. 

3  Cf.  the  similar  exactitude  of  the  Chinese,  who  count  all  the  threads  that 
make  each  string  of  the  Kin.    Supra.    Chapter.  III. 
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And    the   61b   weight,  —p—    And  strik- 

ing them  by  twos  and  twos,  he  found  that  they  har- 
monised with  one  another,1  for  the  I2lb  string  with 
the  9lb  string  gave  the  interval  of  the  4th,  and  so 
did  the  81b  string  with  the  61b  string.  And  again, 
the  I2lb  string  with  the  81b  string  gave  the  interval 
of  the  5th,  and  so  did  the  9lb  string  with  the  61b 
string.  And  the  I2lb  string  with  the  61b  string  gave 
the  Octave  ;  and  the  9lb  string  with  the  81b  string 
did  not  indeed  give  a  harmony,  but  gave  the  interval 

of  a   perfect   tone,  £(§Ei|     3~i        Arid    having    made 

these  discoveries,  Pythagoras  saw  that  he  was  able 
perfectly  to  express  these  notes  by  numbers  instead 


__ 

of   notes,  writing    12   instead   of   E^Sj—--:::  ,  9  instead  of 


—  ,    8    instead   of  FEtzE)   and    6    instead    of 


3—     .     And   the  4  notes,  expressed   by  numbers, 


stood  thus:  12.  9.  8.  6.  And  first  then  he  expressed 
the  notes  themselves  in  this  way ;  and  next  he 
expressed  the  intervals  from  note  to  note  in  a  similar 

_^_^_ 
manner,     writing      FS£:—  and 


as    12  :  9   and    8  :  6,   and    this   was    the   interval    of    a 


ava    Svo   a^uo    x°P^C    t»;aXAa£.      The    whole 
story  is  almost  a  literal  translation  of  Nicomachus. 
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__  __ 

4th.     And    ESS  Fp-     z^anz,  which  1S  the 

EgE1  -  *=—    ES==E:= 

interval     of    a     5th,     as     12    :    8     and     9    :    6.       And 
^,    the   interval   of  the  8ve,   as    12  :  6.     And 


comparing  these  with  the  ordinary  mathematical  ratios, 
as  they  are  generally  phrased,  he  saw  that  12  :  9 
and  8  :  6,  are  in  the  ratio  of  4  :  3,  that  is,  in  the 
Epitrite  ratio  (tv  Xoy^  I TTLT^LTM)  ;  and  12:8  and 
9  :  6  are  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  2,  that  is,  the  Hemiolian 
Ratio  (EV  Aoyw  fyuoXfy)  ;  and  12:6,  the  Octave,  in 
the  ratio  of  2  :  I,  which  is  the  Double  Ratio  (\OJOQ 
StTrAtto-ioc).1  So  that  substituting  these  smaller  figures 
for  the  larger  ones,  he  expressed  the  4th  by  4:3, 
the  5th  by  3  :  2,  and  the  8ve  by  2  :  I,  but  the 
Interval  of  a  Tone  he  still  expressed  by  9  :  8,  since 
there  are  no  smaller  figures  which  will  serve  as  an 
equivalent.  And  having  done  this,  he  went  on  to 
test  the  truth  of  his  discovery  in  other  ways,  and  first 
he  transferred  the  results  he  had  arrived  at  to  his  Lyre, 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  tension  of  the  strings,  till 
they  coincided  with  the  strings  that  had  the  weights 
attached  ;  so  that  he  knew  that  the  string  which  gave 
the  8ve  must  have  twice  as  much  tension  as  that  which 
gave  the  lowest  note,  and  the  string  which  gave  the 
4th,  one  and  a  third  as  much,  and  the  string  which 
gave  the  5th,  one  and  a  half  as  much.2  And  next 
he  tried  it  on  Pan  Pipes,3  and  here  it  was  no  longer 
a  question  of  tension,  but  of  lengths  ;  but  still  the  same 
law  held  good ;  for  the  pipe  which  gave  the  8ve  was 


1    Nicomachus,  p.  12.  2    Id.  13. 

3    Nicom.  loc.  cit. 
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twice  as  short  as  the  one  it  gave  the  8ve  to,  (so  that 
he  saw  that  shortness  in  wind  instruments  answers  to 
increase  of  tension  in  strings),  and  the  pipe  which  gave 
the  4th,  three-fourths  as  short,  and  the  pipe  which  gave 
the  5th,  two-thirds  as  short.  And  he  also  tried  it  on 
Flutes,1  and  found  the  same  principle  hold  good,  that 
is,  not  only  in  the  lengths  but  in  the  stops,  for  each 
stop  as  it  is  uncovered  shortens  the  column  of  air, 
and  as  it  is  covered,  lengthens  it,  and  all  the  stops 
covered  give  the  lowest  note,  uncovered  to  -J  the 
length  the  5th,  to  f  the  length,  the  4th,  and  half 
the  length,  the  8ve.2  And  he  also  tried  it  on  drums,3 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  tension  of  the  parchment 
by  means  of  weights,  and  with  the  same  results  as 
before.  And  he  tried  it  on  various  sonorous  bodies, 
and  always  with  the  same  result.  But  it  was  par- 
ticularly his  experiments  with  Pan  Pipes  which  were 
of  practical  service  to  him,  for  learning  in  this  way 
that  length  has  a  similar  effect  to  tension,  he  was  led 
to  apply  this  principle  to  strings,  and  he  conceived 
an  instrument  of  one  string,  so  constructed  that  its 
length  might  be  shortened  or  lengthened  at  pleasure, 
without  disturbing  the  original  tension.  And  this  is 
the  way  he  constructed  it :  he  stretched  a  string  over 
an  oblong  box  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
fastened  it  tight  at  each  end  by  means  of  pegs  ;  and 
inside  the  box  he  had  a  moveable  or  sliding  bridge, 
which  could  be  pushed  under  any  part  of  the  string, 
so  as  to  divide  it  into  whatever  two  parts  were 


1  Nicom,  p.  n. 

2  This  fact  about  the  Flutes  is  developed  by  Porphyry  in  his  Commentary 
on  Ptolemy's  Harmonics.  III. 

3  I  imagine   AtiaSfC   is  'tambourines'  here,  or  'drums,'  since   Kat   r(i 
7raoa7rA?/oYa    opyava   it  is  certainly  a  musical  instrument. 
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wanted.  And  when  it  was  placed  so  as  to  divide  the 
string  into  two  unequal  parts,  of  which  one  was  twice 
as  long  as  the  other,  then  the  one  which  was  twice 
as  long  gave  one  note,  and  the  other  gave  the  8ve 
to  that  note  (2  :  i)  ;  and  when  the  two  unequal  parts 
were  such  that  one  was  half  longer  than  the  other,  then 
the  one  that  was  half  longer  gave  one  note,  and  the 
other  gave  the  5th  to  that  note  (3  :  2) ;  and  when  the 
parts  were  such  that  one  was  one  third  longer  than  the 
other,  then  the  one  that  was  one  third  longer  gave  one 
note,  and  the  other  gave  the  4th  to  that  note  (4  :  3). 
But  when  the  bridge  was  so  placed  that  both  parts 
were  exactly  equal,  they  both  gave  the  same  sound, 
that  is,  the  Unison  (i  :  i).  In  this  way  did  Pythagoras 
develop  the  whole  of  the  Musical  Consonances  from 
a  single  string,  and  the  instrument  he  had  con- 
structed for  this  purpose  was  called  the  One-Stringed 
Instrument,  or  Monochord,  or,  as  it  was  afterwards 
called,  The  Canon  of  Pythagoras,  because  in  it  he  had 
discovered  an  infallible  standard,  or  Canon,  by  which 
the  ear  might  rectify  its  impressions,  and  which  was 
to  the  ear  what  a  balance  is  to  the  touch,  or  a 
measuring-line  to  the  eye  ;  and  now  there  was  no 
longer  any  excuse  for  instruments  incorrectly  tuned, 
or  even  for  voices  incorrectly  intoning,  for  there  was 
always  present  in  a  single  string  the  complete  purity 
and  exactitude  of  musical  sound,  by  which  all  errors 
might  be  corrected,  and  the  true  relations  at  any 
time  restored. 

And  since  it  is  seen  that  the  ratio  of  the  Unison 
is  i  :  i,  of  the  8ve  I  :  2,  of  the  5th  2  :  3, 
and  of  the  4th  3:4,  we  may  now  admire  the 
wonderful  identity  of  the  Musical  Consonances  with 
the  Rhythmic  Feet,  whose  ratios  we  have  previously 
considered.  And  we  found  that  the  Rhythmic  feet  fell 
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into  4  groups,  the  Dactylic,  the  Iambic,  the  Paeonic, 
and  the  Epitrite  Feet,  and  they  each  had  their  ratios, 
which  we  gave.  And  now  let  us  set  down  those  ratios 
side  by  side  with  the  ratios  of  the  Musical  Consonances, 
and  we  shall  find  that  the  Ratio  of  the  Dactylic  feet 
corresponds  with  the  Ratio  of  the  Unison,  the  Ratio  of 
the  Iambic  feet  with  that  of  the  8ve,  the  Paeonic 
feet  with  the  5th,  and  the  Epitrite  feet  with  the  4th, 
as  thus1  — 


- 


I  :  I  (Aoyoc  tcroc)  Unison  P^T^""      ~    ...   Dactyl  _ 


\j  \j 


i  :  2 


2  :  3  (Xoyoc   JyMoXiog)  5thP:-|— — Q—  ...  Paeon    __  |   w_2 


3  :  4  (Aoyoc  £7nVp<roe)  4th  P^i— ~  — ^— :   Epitrite 

_  \j 


4th  FgH— p — TI— 
F*-^— L- — I 


What  a  musical  nation  were  the  Greeks,  then,  whose 
very  dancing  had  proceeded  in  the  relations  of  the 
Musical  Consonances,  ages  before  they  knew  what 
consonances  were !  and  how  their  poetry  had  plucked 
out  the  very  soul  of  Music,  and  its  language,  by 
intuition,  had  observed  the  harmony  which  pervades  the 
intervals  of  the  musical  scale. 

And    now    Pythagoras     using    these     numbers,  as   we 
have   here    given    them,   to    express    the    ratios   of    the 


1  This  agreement  is  noticed  by  Porphyry  in  his  Commentary  on  Ptolemy, 
p.  219.  Ed.  Wallis. 

2  The  Paeon  is  regularly  divided,  \j       _  3  :  2,  but  I  have  put  this 

division  here  to  show  off  the  ratio  better. 
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greater  intervals,  but  still  retaining  the  figures,  8  :  9, 
which  he  called  the  Aoyoc  e7roy£ooe  (Epogdoan  or 
Superoctave  Ratio)  to  express  the  intervals  of  a  tone, 
because  there  were  no  smaller  figures  which  would 
serve  as  their  equivalent,  he  next  went  on  to  make 
these  notes,  E,  A,  B,  E,  the  nucleus  of  a  full  scale, 
which  he  would  express  by  figures  likewise,  for  he  filled 
in  the  empty  places  of  these  notes,  viz.  from  E  to 
A,  B  to  E,  with  notes  of  the  Dorian  Mode,  thus : — 


.J   A 


and  this  filled-in  scale,  which  was  afterwards  the 
recognised  form  of  the  Dorian  Mode,  and  became  in 
its  turn  the  nucleus  of  the  complete  Greek  Musical 
System,  he  went  on  to  express  by  figures  likewise ; 
for  with  8  :  9  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Tone,  he 
could  write  all  the  tones  as  8  :  9,  or  setting  it 
fractionally,  | ;  thus, 


88  88  ~8 

since  they  were  all  the  same  distance  apart  from  one 
another.  But  now  there  yet  remained  the  interval  of 
the  Semitone  to  be  expressed  in  like  manner,  i.e.  from 

~,    in     order    to   make 
the    Arithmetical    expression    of    the    Scale     complete. 


Kara  TO  SICLTOVIKOV  yivoq 
ayaA<yo<£  oi>rw    TQV  o/aY/^opSov  &.  Nicom.  p.  13, 
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And  this  he  obtained  as  follows  :  for  seeing  that  each 
of  these  semitones  forms  a  constituent  part  of  a 
complete  Tetrachord,  which  is  comprehended  within 
the  interval  of  a  Fourth,  3  :  4,  it  was  but  emptying 
the  Tetrachord  of  its  other  constituent  ratios,  and 
then  the  ratio  of  the  Semitone  would  be  the  residuum; 


so     that     e.g.    in     the     Tetrachord    PS£— 

E5S 


since  the  ratio  of  A  to  G  is  8:9,  but  of  A  to  F  it 
is  just  double  that,  vis.  8  x  8  :  9  X  9  i.e.  64  :  81,  then 
the  combination  of  this  latter  ratio,  which  is  the 
ratio '  of  |  of  the  Tetrachord,  with  the  ratio  of  the 
complete  4th,  3  :  4,  will  give  the  residuum, 
9x9x3:8x8x4  i.e.  243  :  256,  which  is  there- 
fore the  ratio  of  the  remaining  -*•,  vis.  the  Semitone, 
F  to  E.1  So  that  the  whole  scale  could  now  be 
accurately  expressed  as  follows  : — 

9         9         256         9         9         9         256 
8         8         243         888         243 
being  the  exact  arithmetical   equivalent  of 


And  it  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  here  written 
the  scale  downwards,  and  counted  the  Intervals  and 
their  ratios  downwards,  and  this  was  the  Greek  Method,2 
which  we  shall  hold  ourselves  at  liberty  to  pursue 
whenever  it  seems  necessary.  More  particularly  is  it 
apposite  whenever  we  are  literally  rendering  the 
original  Greek  calculations,  as  we  find  them  in  the 
handbooks. 


1  Gaudentius.  Harmonica   Introduct.  p.  15.      Cf.  Ptolemy's  Harmonics. 
I.  10. 

2  Plutarch.  Pe  Musica,  iQ, 

cc 
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Let  us  now  add  to  these  numbers  the  ratios  of  the 
other  intervals,  vis.  the  8ve,  the  5th,  and  4th,  and 
then  we  shall  have  expressed  all  the  possible  ratios 
to  each  other  of  the  notes  that  compose  it : — 


^> 

""»        •         o 

—  \ 

3* 

r 

•> 

1    .     4 

(  —        3-4 
9           9 
X           8 

3=r       <a'     "**/=;' 

I             £»;         "p" 

256      9          9          9          256 
243       8           8           8^          243 

/•y       1 

^' 

V^x                                                                           '                      1                      |                      !              •        | 

Having  therefore  completed  the  construction  of  this 
scale,  he  designed  it  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  more 
extended  scale,  which  should  unite  and  give  adequate 
representation  to  the  various  Scales,  or  Modes  of  Notes, 
we  must  call  them,  which  had  arisen  independently  of 
one  another  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  For  various 
Scales  and  Modes  of  Song  had  sprung  up,  just  as  various 
Feet  and  various  Dances  had ;  and  as  there  were  the 
Lydian  Feet,  the  Lydian  Rhythm,  the  Ionian  Feet,  the 
Locrian  Feet,  the  Dorian  Feet,  and  so  on,  so  were  there 
in  melody  the  Lydian  Mode,  or  Scale,  the  Dorian  Mode, 
the  Locrian  Mode,  the  Ionian  Mode,  and  so  on,  and 
these  had  sprung  up  like  flowers  in  different  parts  of 
Greece,  and  there  was  no  common  system  to  unite 
them  together ;  and  people  indeed  in  one  part  of 
Greece  were  quite  unacquainted  with  the  Mode  of 
notes  that  was  used  in  another  part  of  Greece,  and 
often  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  other  form  of 
singing  besides  what  they  practised  in  existence.  And 
what  I  mean  by  a  Mode  of  notes  is  this :  for  we 
have  only  two  Modes  in  our  modern  music,  but  it  is 
plain  there  may  be  many.  For  what  differentiates 
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one  Mode  of  notes  from  another  is  not  the  pitch  at 
which  they  are  taken,  but  the  position  of  the  Semi- 
tones in  each  Mode.  For  we  have  only  two  Modes, 
as  I  say ;  we  have  that  Mode  which  we  call  the 
Greater,  or  Major  Mode,  in  which  the  Semitones 
occur  between  the  3rd  and  4th  note,  and  between  the 
/,th  and  8th  ;  and  we  have  also  that  Mode  called  the 
Lesser,  or  Minor  Mode,  in  which  the  Semitones  occur 
between  the  2nd  and  3rd  notes,  and  between  the  5th 
and  6th.  And  these  are  the  only  Modes  we  use. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  those  times  when  musical 
feeling  was  so  exuberant  and  musical  expression  so 
varied,  that  Modes  counted  by  dozens  instead  of  being 
tied  down  to  a  mere  two,  as  we  have  them  ?  For 
it  is  plain  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Semitones 
admits  of  nearly  twenty  or  thirty  varieties,  and  of  these 
some  15  or  more  were  in  free  use  in  various  parts 
of  Greece ;  and  if  we  acknowledge,  as  we  do,  such  a 
vast  difference  of  character  between  the  Major  and 
the  Minor  Modes,  and  all  because  of  the  difference  of 
their  placing  of  the  Semitones,  what  countless  and 
unknown  delicacies  of  musical  expression  must  there 
have  existed  in  those  days,  when  there  were  many 
Majors  and  many  Minors  ;  or  how  can  we  even 
imagine  that  immense  vocabulary,  of  which  only  two 
phrases  have  survived  ?  And  the  Modes  that  we  know 
of — and,  doubtless,  there  were  many  more  that  we  do 
not  know — which  were  in  use  in  Greece,  were  15,  as 
I  say,  in  number.  And  they  had  grown  up  indepen- 
dently of  one  another,  with  all  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
dialect  and  patois — and  there  was  the  Dorian,  the 
Locrian,  the  Lydian,  the  ^Eolian,  the  Ionian,  the 
Boeotian,  and  many  more,  but  out  of  these,  as  we 
may  expect,  a  certain  few  had  singled  themsehes  out 
by  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  whether  because  the  people 
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who  used  them  were  more  prominent  in  the  history  of 
their  country,  or  because  they  were  really  the  most 
musical  modes,  and  the  best  music  was  written  in 
them,  we  cannot  certainly  say.  But  the  ones  that  had 
become  the  prominent  ones  by  the  time  of  Pythagoras 
were  7  in  number — *>he  Dorian,  the  Lydian,  the  ^Eolian 
or  Locrian,  the  Hypolydian,  or  low  Lydian,  the  Phry- 
gian, the  Hypophrygian,  or  low  Phrygian,  and  the 
Mixolydian,  or  Mixed  Lydian,  which  was  the  Mode  of 
Sappho.1  And  all  these  differed  from  each  other  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  scmitpnes,  and  also  in  their 
pitches,  for  this  is  an  important  thing  to  notice ;  for 
although  pitch  is  in  no  way  a  distinguishing  difference 
of  Mode  from  Mode,  but  it  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
Semitones  that  makes  the  difference,  yet  in  the  case 
of  these  Modes,  and  very  likely  in  the  case  of  most 
of  the  other  Greek  Modes,  the  pitch  of  each  differed 
from  that  of  the  other.  And  of  these  Modes  that 
we  have  mentioned,  the  ^Eolian,  or  Locrian,  was  the 
lowest,  the  Low  Phrygian  (Hypophrygian)  was  the 
next,  the  Hypolydian  the  next,  the  Dorian  the 
next,  next  the  Phrygian,  above  that  the  Lydian,  and 
highest  of  all  the  Mixolydian,  which  was  the  Mode 
of  Sappho.  And  the  positions  of  the  Semitones  in 
each  was  different,  as  we  have  said.  And  it  will  be 
hard  for  us  to  express  these  Modes  in  their  various 
pitches  without  communicating  to  them  a  modernness 
of  colouring,  and  investing  them  with  an  apparent 
intricacy  of  notation,  which  was  certainly  very  far 
from  belonging  to  them  :  which  had  in  reality  a 
most  consummate  simplicity  of  notation,  being  written 
not  in  notes  as  we  must  write  them,  but  in  letters 
of  the  alphabet  and  signs  like  them,  each  Mode 

I     Infra,  p. 
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having  its  own  set  of  letters,  and  each  letter  there- 
fore suggesting  at  once  not  only  the  Mode,  but  the 
exact  pitch  of  the  note  which  it  represented.  So 
that  they  were  kept  perfectly  distinct,  and  each  in 
its  way  was  a  Scale  of  Naturals.  And  there  is 
another  thing  which  will  be  hard  to  do,  and  that  is 
to  keep  up  in  our  notation  the  character  of  the 
Mode,  or  at  least  to  suggest  it ;  for  each  of  these 
Modes  was  credited  with  a  peculiar  character  of  its 
own,  which  indeed  it  most  eminently  has,  as  they 
who  will  test  them  may  easily  find  ;  the  Dorian  Mode 
being  held  to  possess  a  martial  and  manly  character, 
the  Phrygian  (which  was  the  great  Mode  of  the 
Dithyrambs)1  a  violent  and  ecstatic  character,  the 
Lydian  a  softness  and  tenderness,  and  the  Mixo- 
lydian,  which  was  the  Mode  of  Sappho,  was  the 
Mode  of  Passion  and  Sentiment.  And  how  are  we 
to  preserve  these  in  our  notation  ?  And  it  seems 
that  if  we  keep  sharps  and  naturals  for  the  Martial  and 
Violent  Modes,  and  Flats  for  the  Tender  and  Senti- 
mental Modes  we  may  preserve  in  the  look  of  our 
Music,  however  faintly,  the  characters  of  the  original.2 
So  then  we  may  write  the  Modes  as  follows  : 

The    ALolian    or  Locrian  Mode  3    (also  called  tlie 
Hypodorian.) 


1  6   $iOvpaiufloc  ofjLoXojov/uLivtjjQ  aWt  So»ca    fypvyiov  Aristot. 
Pol.  VIII.  7.     And  cf.  in  the  same  place  the  story  how  Philoxenus  tried  to 
write  Dithyrambs  in  the  Dorian  Mode,  but   could  not  succeed,  and   had  to 
betake  himself  to  the  Phrygian  again. 

2  For  the  character  of  the  Modes  in  detail,  see  infra,  p. — 

3  For   this   identification   of  the    JEolian  with    the  Hypodorian,   see  in 
Athenoeus  p.  624. 
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The  Hypoplirygian   Mode. 

• 
==^S=lZi=-J^.-- 


•Jt3f=fr- 


The  Hypolydian   Mode. 


The  Dorian   Mode. 


T7ie  Phrygian   Mode. 
*-.*-# — ~ r^^& fa — :&'- 


cg^-zgi^szi-g- 
t—^^^E^^^E—E: 


Mixolydian  Mode. 


And  this  last  mode,  it  will  be  observed,  we  have 
transposed  a  note  lower  than  we  wrote  it  when  we 
met  with  it  in  use  by  Sappho,  and  this  is  in  order 
to  approximate  it  to  the  exact  pitch  we  conceive  it 
to  have  had.  For  now  that  we  are  considering  the 
various  Modes  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  we 
must  be  careful  to  attend  to  the  pitch.  And  also 
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we   have   put   the   ^Eolian   a   note   higher   for    a    similar 
reason.1 


i  This  is  an  arrangement  which  I  am  led  to  follow,  in  order  to  bring  out 
what  often  is  but  poorly  brought  out,  the  exact  pitches  of  the  various  modes 
in  relation  to  each  other,  which  is  thus  precisely  demonstrated  in  a  Problem 
of  Ptolemy's  in  the  2nd  Book  of  his  Harmonics  : — "  Take  any  8  notes  and  let 
them  be  so  arranged  that  the  1st  is  a  Diatessaron  higher  than  the  2nd,  the  2nd 
a  Diatessaron  higher  than  the  3rd,  the  3rd  a  Diatessaron  higher  than  the  4th, 
and  so  on  with  the  rest,  substituting  a  Diapente  lower  for  a  Diatessaron 
higher  wherever  it  seems  convenient  to  do  so,  and  in  each  case  let  the 
Diatessarons  and  Diapentes  be  perfect ;  thus— 


— ei 


A  B          C          D          E        F  G 

Then  since  D  is  a  Diatessaron  higher  than  E  and  a  Diapente  higher  than 
C,  that  will  be  a  tone  by  how  much  E  is  above  C.  (Cf.  Infra.  Chapter  VII. 
p — ).  In  the  same  way  because  F  is  a  Diatessaron  higher  than  G  and  a 
Diapente  higher  than  E,  that  also  will  be  a  Tone  by  how  much  G  is  higher 
than  E.  Similarly,  because  C  is  a  Ditone  lower  than  G  and  a  Diatessaron 
lower  than  B,  B  to  G  will  contain  the  Residuum  of  the  Diatessaron,  which  is 
the  Semitone  B  G.  Lastly,  since  B  to  C  is  a  Diatessaron,  and  likewise  D  to 
E,  F  to  G,  and  A  to  B  .•.  the  remainder  E  C  is  equal  to  the  remainder  D  B, 
and  E  G  to  F  D,  and  B  G  to  A  F.  And  B  D  and  F  D  will  both  be  tones, 
but  A  F  will  be  a  Semitone.  Further  if  we  take  another  note  which  is  a 
Diapason  distant  from  C  or  from  A,  it  is  plain  it  must  also  be  distant  one 
tone  from  its  neighbouring  note,  because  A  to  C  making  a  Double 
Diatessaron,  there  is  a  tone  wanting  to  complete  the  8ve.  And  A  is  in 
the  Mixolydian  Mode,  F  in  the  Lydian,  D  in  the  Phrygian,  B  in  the  Dorian, 
G  in  the  Hypolydian,  E  in  the  Hypophrygian,  and  C  in  the  JEolian."  Now 

transferring  the  Pitch  of  B  here  from 

which  is  the  traditional  way  of  writing  the  Dorian  Mode,  we  have 
merely  to  arrange  the  other  modes  in  tone  and  tone  and  semitone  from 

dZIZTZZ:  upwards  and  downwards  as  in  Ptolemy's  Problem ;  and  this 


is  how  it  is  done  in  the  text.  Nevertheless  the  difficulty  remains  that 
Aristides  (p.  24.)  makes  the  Hypodorian  or  JEolian  a  5th  below  the  Dorian 
instead  of  a  4th,  and  .-.an  8ve  below  the  Mixolydian  in  like  manner  (loc. 
cit.)  making  it  come  on  the  Proslambanomenos,  which  perhaps  it  really  did, 
and  if  we  imagine  2  Dorians  to  be  alluded  to  indiscriminately  by  some 
writers,  this  would  be  possible  in  Ptolemy's  way  also.  cf.  infra  p. 
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And  in  these  Modes  we  have  marked  the  places 
where  the  Semitones  occur  with  a  stroke,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  ^Eolian  the  Semitones  occur 
between  the  2nd  and  3rd  Notes  and  the  5th  and 
6th,  and  in  the  Hypophrygian  between  the  3rd  and 
4th,  6th  and  7th,  in  the  Hypolydian  between  the 
4th  and  5th,  7th  and  8th,  in  the  Dorian  between 
the  1st  and  2nd,  5th  and  6th,  in  the  Phrygian 
between  the  2nd  and  3rd,  6th  and  7th,  in  the 
Lydian  between  the  3rd  and  4th,  7th  and  8th,  and 
in  the  Mixolydian  between  the  1st  and  2nd,  4th  and 
5th.  And  the  Modes  are  arranged  agreeably  to 
their  pitches,  that  is  to  say,  the  three  lower  Modes 
each  a  tone  above  the  other,  and  the  Dorian  a 
semitone  above  the  Hypolydian,  the  Phrygian  a  tone 
above  the  Dorian,  the  Lydian  a  tone  above  the 
Phrygian,  and  the  Mixolydian  a  semitone  above  the 
Lydian. 

And  this  was  the  problem  that  lay  before 
Pythagoras,  how  to  reduce  these  modes  all  to  one 
scale,  or  as  we  should  phrase  it,  how  to  express 
them  in  one  simple  scale  without  the  occurrence  of 
accidentals.  And  how  he  did  it  was  this  : — He  took 
the  Dorian  Mode,  as  he  had  constituted  it  in  his 
mathematical  construction,  that  is  to  say,  in  two 
independent  tetrachords,  that  is,  the  ist  from  E  to 
A,  the  second  from  B  to  E,  and  to  each  end  of  it 
he  added  two  other  tetrachords,  namely,  a  tetrachord 
to  the  lower  E — B  to  E — and  a  tetrachord  to  the 
upper  E— E  to  A,1 

r 


Nicomachus.  p.  20.  21. 
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Only  this  time  he  made  the  Tetrachords  overlap,  not 
standing  distinct  from  each  other,  as  the  original 
ones  did,  for  the  2  Tetrachords 


_ ^ H-* \ 1 • 

; -— (^ M 1 1 1 


are    each    complete    in     itself,    but    the    new    ones    are 
not   complete   in    themselves,   but   the   low    one   borrows 

its   highest    note     F?g£  —  r?—-     from   the    Tetrachord    to 
ts^zzi;  __ 

which    it    is    added,    and    similarly    the    high    one    its 
lowest     note     F—  —  —     from      the      Tetrachord     to 


which  it  is  added,  in  like  manner.  Hence  arose  the 
terms,  Conjunct  and  Disjunct  Tetrachords,  the  term 
Conjunct,  being  applied  to  Tetrachords  which  over- 
lapped each  other,  as  these  new  ones  do,  and  the 
term,  Disjunct,  to  Tetrachords  which  were  disjoined 
and  separate  from  each  other,  being  each  complete 
in  itself,  as  the  old  ones  were.  And  the  Greeks 
used  the  term  Diezeugmenon,  or  Diezeugmenon  Te- 
trachords, for  Disjunct  Tetrachords,  and  Synemmenon 
for  Conjunct  Tetrachords. 

And  now  Pythagoras,  having  thus  a  Scale  of  Two 
Octaves,  all  but  a  note,  before  him,  he  took  the 
Mixolydian  Mode,  and  applied  it  to  the  lowest  note, 
B,  and  since  the  Semitones  of  the  Mixolydian  Mode 
were  between  the  1st  and  2nd  notes  and  the  4th 
and  5th  notes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Mixolydian 
Mode  exactly  coincides  with  the  notes  of  this  Great 
Scale  from  B  to  B.  And  Pythagoras  called  the  Sve 
in  this  great  scale  from  B  to  B,  the  Mixolydian 
Sve.  And  next  he  took  the  Lydian  Mode,  in  like 
manner,  and  applied  it  to  C,  which  is  the  second 
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lowest  note  of  his  great  scale.  And  since  the 
semitones  of  the  Lydian  Mode  occur  between  the 
3rd  and  4th  notes,  and  also  between  the  7th  and 
8th,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Lydian  Mode  exactly 
coincides  with  the  8ve  from  C  to  C,  as  the 
Mixolydian  had  with  the  8ve  from  B  to  B.  And 
Pythagoras  called  t'he  8ve  from  C  to  C,  the 
Lydian  8ve.  And  he  applied  the  Phrygian  Mode 
in  like  manner  to  D,  and  its  semitones,  between 
the  2nd  and  3rd  notes,  and  the  6th  and  7th, 
exactly  coinciding  with  the  semitones  on  the  Sve 
from  D,  that  is,  first  with  E  F,  secondly  with 
B  C,  he  called  the  Sve  from  D  to  D,  the 
Phrygian  Sve.  And  the  Dorian  Mode  stood  as 
it  was.  And  the  Hypolydian  he  applied  to  F, 
and  its  semitones  coincided  with  B  F,  E  F,  which 
are  the  semitones  on  the  Sve  from  F,  and 
Pythagoras  called  the  Sve  from  F  to  F,  the 
Hypolydian  Sve.  And  applying  the  Hypophrygian 
to  G,  and  the  yEolian  to  A,  and  finding  their 
semitones  coincide  in  like  manner,  he  named  the  Sve 
from  G  to  G,  the  Hypophrygian  Sve,  and  the  Sve 
from  A  to  A,  the  ./Eolian,  or  Hypodorian  Sve.  I 
And  this  was  the  highest  note  in  the  scale  he  had 
constructed,  and  in  this  way  had  he  contrived  to 
represent  all  the  Greek  Modes  easily  and  exactly  on 
the  scale  he  had  constructed. 

And  in  order  that  his  scale  might  have  perfection, 
and  not  remain  unfinished,  which  it  must  have  done, 
so  long  as  it  was  not  rounded  off  by  octaves,  he 
added  a  note  to  the  bottom  of  it,  viz.,  A,2  which  was 
the  Sve  of  a,  and  the  double  Sve  of  a,  and  this 
note  be  called  the  Proslambanomcnos>  or  "  Added 


1     Gaudentius.  p.  20.  ~    Nicomachus.  p.  22. 
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Note";   and   now   the   complete   scale   by   virtue   of  this 
addition    ran    as    follows  : 

This    scale,   then,   as   we   find    it    here,    represents   the 
Disjunct     System     of    the     Greeks    (Sy  sterna      Diezeug- 
,     and     it     was     called      Disjunct,     because      the 


Octave    which    forms   its    nucleus,   viz.,    from 


to    ESjEEEizii    is    composed    of    Two    Disjunct    Tetra- 
chords    css=rrzis=saii&z    and 


But  there  was  another  system,  which  is  also  ascribed 
to  Pythagoras,  though  with  what  justice  we  do  not 
know,  and  this  is  what  was  called  the  Conjunct 
System,  and  it  is  much  simpler  in  its  construction 
than  the  Disjunct  System,  and  turns  on  this,  that  all 

the   Tetrachords,    from  pg:=m^    upwards,    should     be 
conjunct,  and  not  changed  to  Disjunct  at  F@=p^^= 


but   that   these   two   should   also   be   conjunct,  and   how 
this     was     effected    was     by    the    insertion     of    a     Flat 

before 


I         I 


F=F=J= 


r 


And    this    B    fe    we    noticed    as     appearing    in     Greek 
music    under    the    auspices   of    the    Lesbian    School    of 
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Singers ;  and  by  virtue  of  its  insertion  all  the  Tetra- 
chords  were  made  exactly  to  resemble  each  other,  each 
being  formed  of  a  Semitone  followed  by  2  Tones  ; 
as  the  Tetrachord,  B  to  E,  of  the  Semitone,  B  C, 
and  the  2  Tones,  CD,  DE,  the  Tetrachord,  E  to  A, 
of  the  Semitone,  EF,  and  the  2  Tones,  FG,  GA, 
and  the  Tetrachord,  A  to  D  (higher  than  which  the 
Conjunct  System  did  not  extend),  of  the  Semitone, 
ABfe  and  the  2  Tones,  BtC,  CD.  And  these  Tetra- 
chords  all  overlapped  and  dovetailed  into  one  another, 
and  in  this  dovetailing  we  may  notice  another  trace  of 
that  effort  after  Unity  or  Cohesion,  which  seems  a 
secret  aim  of  all  Music,  and  of  the  Greek  Music  more 
than  any  other  form  of  Music. 

This    Conjunct    System,    then,    likewise    received    an 
A     at    the   bottom    of    it,    but    it    never    was    made    to 


extend   higher   than    hcpiiLiir,   as   we   have   said.     And 


the  Two  systems  together  formed  the  complete  Greek 
Musical  system,  in  which  everything  was  played  or 
sung  (Iv  olc  iravTa  KOL  a'Scrat  /cat  auXetrai  Km  KiOaoi^rat 
KOL  TO  vvfjiirav  snreiv  /jEXo^tlreu),1  and  both  are  ascribed 
to  Pythagoras  though  with  what  justice  we  cannot 
say.  And  it  is  usual  to  write  them  both  together, 
which,  although  somewhat  confusing,  is  yet  the  tradi- 
tional practice,  and  must  therefore  be  pursued  : — 

Systema  Synemmenon.     Systema  Diezeugmenon. 


And    now    we   must   give    che   names   of    the    Notes, 
for    though    the    Greeks    commonly    wrote    their    notes 

1     Gaudentius.  p.  1  8.  whose  lucid  expositions  far  excel  those  of  the  Other 


theorists 
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by  letters,  as  we  do,  yet,  in  speaking  of  them,  they 
used  a  much  finer  style  of  expression,  for  each  separate 
note  had  its  own  peculiar  surname,  under  which  it  was 
habitually  designated ;  and  this  practice  of  naming 
the  notes  seems  far  in  advance  of  ours  ;  for  to  dub 
notes  by  letters,  and  speak  of  them  by  letters,  is  to 
deprive  them  of  much  of  their  individuality,  no  less 
than  if  we  were  to  call  men  by  numbers  instead  of 
names.  For  a  name  carries  much  with  it  that  a 
letter  or  a  number  never  can.  And  I  think  we 
should  feel  our  notes  much  more  vividly  than  we  do, 
if  each  had  its  name,  as  colours  or  flowers  have. 
For  indeed  a  rose  •  would  lose  much  of  its  poetry, 
if  we  called  it  C,  or  a  violet,  to  call  it  F,  and 
doubtless  a  certain  barrenness  has  crept  into  musical 
conception,  since  the  notes  were  made  to  drop  their 
names,  and  take  mere  letters  instead.  But  the  Greeks 
had  separate  names  for  every  note  in  their  music, 
not  merely  for  one  octave,  as  we  have,  for  the  letters 
we  use  for  one  octave  are  applied  without  any  varia- 
tion to  any  other  8ve,  and  here  we  fail  again  ;  but 
each  note  in  their  musical  system  had  its  individual 
name,  and  was  always  spoken  of  as  such.  Of  these 
names,  eight  seem  to  have  been  given  before  the 
others,  for  they  serve  in  a  manner  as  a  type  or 
pattern  for  the  rest,  and  they  are  the  names  of  the 
middle  8ve, 

_^. .<a ^_ 

which    also    we    know    to    have    been    constituted    first. 
Of   these    pjffi— n —       was     called     Hypate,     or     "  The 

Highest     Note,"      and      at    this     name     we     must     not 
wonder,"    for    it  was    agreeable    to    the    Greek    style    of 
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musical  expression  ;  for  they  called  that  "  Below " 
(VTTO),  which  we  call  "  Above,"  and  that  "Above," 
(virfp)  which  we  call  "  Below  " ;  and  we  have  met  with  a 
very  remarkable  instance  of  this  strange  style  of  ex- 
pression before  in  our  history,  for  the  Accompaniment 
of  Archilochus,  which  was  "  above "  the  song,  they 
called  "the  Accompaniment  virb  n]v  oJ£?)v  "  ("below  the 
song"),  and  other  things  in  like  manner;  whence 
some  forgetful  of  the  Greek  musical  idiom  have 
imagined  that  the  Accompaniment  of  Archilochus  was 

really    "  below "    the   song.       And    this    note 


then,    was     called     Hypate,    'YTrarrj,     which     is     a     con- 
traction   of  'YTTfpnmj,   and    =    "The   Highest."      And    in 


a   similar  manner   pgsizLiTr^    was   called   Nctc,  or  "The 


m 


Lowest    Note."      And    the    other    notes    were   called    as 
follows  :    FSpziiriz   Parhypate,  or  "  The  Second   Highest 


Note;"RgjH  ,   Lichanos,    or    "First   Finger   Note," 


and  this  is  a  name  which  has  evidently  come  from 
Lyre-playing,  for  it  was  the  practice  of  Lyre-players  to 
strike  the  3rd  lowest  string  of  the  Lyre  with  the  1st 
finger  of  the  left  hand,1  and  this  is  how  the  name, 
Lichanos,  or  "  First  Finger  Note,"  came  to  be  applied  to 

the   3rd  lowest  note  in  this  scale.     And 


1     aa   liriTtOtTat  awrw   6  rFjc   aptarfpac    ^«oo£     c)WKruAo£    o 
Trapa  TOV   avrl\tipa.    Nicomach.  Manual,  p.  22. 
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called  Mese,  or  "The  Middle  Note."     And   Hpbt:: 


Paramese,     or     "  The     Next     to     the     Middle."       And 
E^E  ,  Trite,  or  «  The  Third  Note,"    And 


Paranete,  or  "  The  Second  Lowest  Note."    And  FftJFi— '' 


Nete,   or   "The    Lowest,"   as   we    have    said.      And    the 
other  notes  were  called  after  the  pattern  of  these,  of  which 

|z:3:E  was     called     Hypate    Hypaton     (that     is     the 
Highest  Note  of  the  Highest  Tetrachord). 


Pfe)-; — j~     ParJiypate  Hypaton   (Second  highest 

r*V^V^       t*^J~~~ 

t — — — —         note  of  the  Highest  Tetrachord). 


— £5—     Lichanos  Hypaton. 


Trite    Hyperbolceon    (that    is,    Trite 

or  Third  Note  of  the  Extreme  Tetrachord). 

Paranete   Hyperbolceon* 


Nete   Hyperbolceon. 


And     in      the      Conjunct,      or      Synemmenon      System, 

_&£2— 

n:!      :   was     called       Trite       Synemmenon, 


Paranete  Synemmenon,  and        '^  ~  >  Ncfe  Synemmenon, 
just     as     in     the     Diezsugmcnon      System     the      word, 
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Dieseugmenon,  was  added  to  Trite,  Paranetc,  and  Nete, 
to  distinguish  them  from  these  notes  of  the 
Synemmenon  ;  and  the  word  Meson  to  Hypate, 
Parhypate,  and  Lichanos,  to  show  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Middle  Tetrachord.  But  the  bottom  note  of 
all  was  called  Proslambanomenos,  as  we  have  said. 

This  then  being  the  complete  Greek  Musical  System, 
we  may  admire  by  what  slow  steps  it  reached  its 
present  form.  And  it  is  founded,  as  we  said,  on  the 
Dorian  Mode,  yet  when  we  first  get  news  of  even  the 
Dorian  Mode,  how  very  different  is  it  to  that  form  it 
had  received  before  it  became  the  basis  of  the  Greek 
System  !  For  we  have  already  m,et  the  Dorian  Mode 
in  the  times  of  Terpander,  and  then  it  appeared  as 


And    later   on    we   have    tidings    of  it   in    this    form, 


And  in  each  case,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is  an  Isolating 
Scale,  that  is,  having  breaks  in  it ;  and  in  the  first 
scale  there  is  only  one  break,  but  in  the  second  there 
are  two,  between  F  and  A,  and  also  between  C  and 
E,  and  the  second  looks  the  older  of  the  two,  but 
yet  we  are  told  that  the  first  is  the  older.  But 


1  See  Nicomachus  on  Terpander's  Lyre.  p.  20. 

2  Aristides  p.  22.  for  this  notation.  Cf.  his  remarks  on  p.  20.  that  you  may 
always  substitute  a  semitone  for  2  dieses,  which   is  done  in  the  succeeding 
ones  also.     It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  confusion  e.g.  p.  526.  would  be 
banished  if  we  allowed  2  Dorians,  one  on  E,  and  one  on  D,  to  be  alluded 
to  by  the  theorists  indiscriminately.     But  this  is  only  a  suggestion. 
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when  we  turn  to  the  other  modes  which  were  combined 
to  form  the  Greek  System,  we  shall  be  aware  of  a 
still  greater  incompleteness,  and  a  much  nearer 
approach  to  that  ancient  form  of  scale,  which  we  have 
conceived  as  the  first  form  in  which  such  a  thing  as 
a  musical  scale  appeared.  For  the  forms  in  which 
we  have  hitherto  considered  them  were  not  their 
earliest  forms,  but  there  are  other  forms  on  record 
more  ancient  than  these,  some  of  which,  unlike  the 
Dorian  mode,  which  is  not  a  pure  Isolating  Scale, 
are  of  a  pattern  essentially  primitive,  and  presenting 
an  exact  resemblance  to  the  most  ancient  forms  of 
Scale,  as  the  Scale  of  the  Chinese  and  other  nations, 
who  have  the  most  ancient  form  of  Scale.  And  the 
Phrygian  indeed  not  so  much,  for  this  was  the  ancient 
form  of  the  Phrygian  Mode,  and  it  is  at  least  as 
complete  as  the  Dorian  : — 


But  the  Lydian  Mode  is  almost  precisely  the  same 
as  the  Scale  of  the  Chinese,  being  in  all  respects  a 
pure  Isolating  Scale.  And  its  ancient  form  was 
this  :— 


ESE 

'-*$- 

--     r. 

P 

_i  
==^ 

which  if  we  write  in  Naturals,  disregarding  the  pitch 
for  a  moment  in  order  to  show  off  the  resemblance 
better,  thus, 

^      -p- 


Aristides.  p.  22, 
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we  shall  see  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  8ve  of 
the  upper  note  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  Scale,  it  is 
precisely  the  same  as  the  Chinese  Scale,  ' 


or   that   other    ancient    Scale   which   we    have    assumed 
as   the   primitive   scale   of  our   race, 


p^ 


But  the  Mixolydian  Mode,  in  its  most  ancient  form, 
is  not  an  Isolating  Scale,  but  an  Agglutinative  Scale, 
which  was  the  Second  form  which  we  conceived  the 
development  of  the  scale  passed  through,  namely,  that 
the  two  Isolating  Members,  which  we  called  the 
Great  Scale  and  the  Little  Scale,  were  joined  by  the 
insertion  of  a  middle  note,  yet  that  still  the  Scale 
lacked  completeness  in  its  upper  part.  And  the 
Primitive  Scale  of  Man  under  Agglutination  we  con- 
ceived as  follows, 


And   the   Mixolydian    Mode   was 


or,   to   write   it   in    Naturals, 


Aristides  loc,  cit, 
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where  but  for  the  occurrence  of  the  8ve  as  the  6th 
note,  instead  of  the  note,  G,  we  should  have  an 
exact  parallel  to  the  Primitive  Scale  of  Man  in  its 
Second,  or  Agglutinative  Form. 

And  there  are  other  ancient  forms  of  Modes 
recorded  in  the  handbooks,  being  two  which  Pythagoras 
did  not  take  into  his  system ;  for  the  ancient  forms 
of  the  ^Eolian,  the  Hypophrygian,  and  Hypolydian, 
are  not  recorded,  but  only  these  two,  which  are  the 
Ionian  and  the  High  Lydian,  or  Syntonolydian ;  and 
the  Ionian  Mode  in  its  most  ancient  form  is  said  to 
have  been  : — 


and    the   Syntonolydian, 


or    waiving    the    question    of    pitch,   and   writing    them 
in    Naturals, 


The   Syntonolydian. 


And    these   indeed  seem    fragments,  and  there  seems  no 
analogy   to   which   we   may   refer    them,   but   yet   if  we 


Aristides  p.  23,  ?    Ib, 
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sort   the   notes    of  the    Ionian    Mode,    not   according   to 
their  height,  but  according  to  their  succession  of  tones, 

in   this   way,     ^2^==^==^=====^=====^==     we 


shall  see  that  in  this  respect  at  least  they  bear 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  pure  Isolating  and 
Agglutinative  Forms,  being  a  confusion  of  both.  But 
the  Syntonolydian,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to 
refer  to  any  analogy  whatever. 

These  Modes,  then,  dismissing  the  last  two,  which 
need  not  concern  us,  had  grown  into  perfect  scales  of 
8  notes  each  by  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  having  had 
their  fissures  and  cracks  filled  up  by  the  necessary 
complement  of  sounds,  and  in  this  complete  form 
were  utilised  by  him  in  the  formation  of  his  scale. 
And  now  we  may  discover  the  reason  why  he  built 
with  tetrachords.  For  each  of  these  modes  possessed, 
besides  the  diatonic  form  which  we  have  given,  also 
an  enharmonic  form,  agreeably  to  that  Enharmonic 
style  of  song,  which  we  have  mentioned  among 
Sappho  and  the  Lesbians,  and  the  essence  of  which 
consisted  in  the  division  of  each  semitone  into  two 
enharmonic  demitones,  as  the  Mixolydian  Mode  in  its 
Enharmonic  form  would  be 

Semitone  Semitone 


the  Dorian    Mode 

Semitone  Semitone 


and   the   other   modes    in    the   same   way,   each    dividing 
its    semitones   into    two    enharmonic    demitones,   as   we 
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have  said,  and  by  consequence  omitting  the  note 
immediately  above  the  second  of  these  demitones,  in 
order,  as  we  may  loosely  say,  to  have  no  more  than 
8  notes  in  the  octave,  but  really  out  of  deference  to 
that  ancient  form  of  scale  of  which  the  Enharmonic 
Style  was  a  survival.  Now  was  not  this  Enharmonic 
Style  of  sufficiently  common  occurrence  in  ordinary 
song  to  crave  the  creation  of  an  entirely  new  musical 
system  for  its  due  exposition,  but  yet  sufficiently 
common  to  demand  that  due  allowance  be  made  it 
in  the  system  which  he  was  engaged  in  elaborating. 
The  object,  then,  of  working  by  tetrachords  was  to 
combine  both  styles  in  one  form  of  expression.  And 
this,  by  the  following  considerations,  through  the  use 
of  tetrachords  he  was  enabled  to  do : — For  since 
there  were  but  two  semitones  in  every  mode,  and  that 
the  semitone  was  the  only  place  where  the  Enharmonic 
asserted  itself  in  opposition  to  the  Diatonic,  it  is  plain 
that  certain  notes  in  every  mode  were  the  same  in 
both  styles,  and  certain  others  were  different.  For 
where  the  semitone  occurred  there  was  difference,  but 
elsewhere  there  was  sameness.  And  since  the  action 
of  the  Enharmonic  on  either  semitone  was  precisely 
the  same,  and  the  semitone  changed  and  its  neigh- 
bouring notes  remained  unchanged  on  precisely  the 
the  same  principle  in  both  cases,  then  was  it  most 
convenient  to  view  each  case  as  but  one  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  other,  and  to  regard  the  Mode  as  laid 
out  in  two  petty  scales,  each  fitted  with  semitone  and 
accompanying  group :  of  which  two  petty  and  similar 
scales,  one  therefore  only  need  be  considered.  And 
taking  this  little  scale,  which  was  the  Tetrachord,  as 
the  subject  matter  of  treatment,  he  could  isolate  the 
action  of  the  Enharmonic,  and  consider  it  in  a  pattern 
that  would  serve  as  a  type  of  all  its  play ;  and 
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saying  that  in  every  Tetrachord  certain  notes  of  the 
Diatonic  were  liable  to  change,  and  certain  remained 
unchanged,  he  at  once  summed  up  the  entire  action 
of  the  disturbing  element  in  a  formula  which  would 
be  applicable  throughout  the  total  system.  Now  could 
he  continue  to  write  his  Tetrachord  as  before,  in 
Diatonic  notes,  and  with  this  proviso  as  to  the  change, 
the  same  tetrachord  expressed  at  once  and  perfectly 
both  styles  of  song ;  and  the  detail  of  the  proviso 
was  this,  that  the  notes  subject  to  change  were  the 
highest  note  of  the  Tetrachord's  semitone  and  the 
note  immediately  above  it.  These  changed  under  the 
influence  of  the  Enharmonic,  while  the  other  two 
notes  of  the  Tetrachord,  whether  the  style  were 
Enharmonic  or  Diatonic,  remained  the  same.  That 
the  change  was  the  resolution  of  the  Semitone  into 
two  enharmonic  demitones  was  unnecessary  to  be 
expressed,  being  well  understood ;  and  occurring  as  it 
did  with  unvarying  regularity  at  every  Semitone,  might 
well  be  left  to  the  singer  to  make,  whenever  the 
fancy  for  the  Enharmonic  in  preference  to  the 
Diatonic,  or  the  alternation  of  both  came  to  his 
mind,  or  was  enjoined  in  the  music  ;  and  the  ordinary 


Tetrachord, 


— ,      written      with 


:tz— 


Pythagoras'  provision,  that  the  notes  subject  to  change 
were  the  highest  note  of  the  Tetrachord's  semitone  and 
the  note  immediately  above  it — which  we  may  express 


by   some   such   device   as  this, 


-^these   two   being,   in   his    nomenclature,  the  Moveable, 
and  the  other  two  the  Fixed — in  the  Diatonic  style  the 
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Semitone 


Tetrachord  was  sung  as  written,    g%= 


but  in  the  Enharmonic  (by  the  resolution  of  the  Semitone 

Semitone 

into  two  Enharmonic  demi tones), 


and  so  on  in  every  other  case.  Writing,  then,  the 
Modes  in  Tetrachords,  and  the  Scale  in  Tetrachords,  he 
could  most  easily  show  this  application,  and  the 
divergence  of  the  two  styles  ;  and  this,  it  seems,  is 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why  he  chose  such  a  form 
of  structure.  For  the  scale  written  in  this  way,  with 
the  Moveable  and  Fixed  notes  marked,  is : — 


And  the  Modes  will  be  found  most  easily  to  lie 
along  and  coincide  with  the  contour  of  the  Scale  as 
here  given.  Since  taking  the  Mixolydian  Mode,  and 
marking  its  Moveable  and  Fixed  Notes,  the  Moveable, 
the  highest  note  of  its  Tetrachords'  Semitones  and 
the  note  immediately  above,  the  Fixed,  the  remaining 
two, 


and  applying  it  to  the  Mixolydian  octave,  it  will  be 
found  to  coincide.  And  the  Lydian  in  the  same 
manner : — 
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applying    it    to   the    Lydian    8ve, 


And    the    Phrygian, 


to   the    Phrygian    Octave, 


And    the    Dorian, 


to     the     Dorian     Octave.       And     the     others     in     like 
manner. 

Now  then  setting  out  the  scale  in  Tetrachords,  with 
an  eye  to  all  these  contingencies  did  he  work. 
And  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  tetrachords  as  they 
appear  in  the  Scale,  unlike  their  form  in  the  Modes, 
are  symmetrical,  for  the  Fixed  notes  are  the  extreme 
notes  of  each,  and  the  Moveable  notes  are  the  interior 
ones.  Let  us  then  admire  the  symmetry  which 
pervades  all  this,  and  also  the  art  of  Pythagoras  in 
constituting  his  scale  on  so  flexible  a  basis,  that  it 
would  give  an  easy  exposition  to  so  many  things. 
Not  only  will  his  structure  by  tetrachords  be  manifest 
now,  but  also  why  he  made  some  conjunct  and  some 
disjunct ;  for  it  was  a  studied  arrangement  to  open 
the  door  to  these  various  possibilities.  But  why  he 
added  an  8ve  at  the  bottom  of  his  scale,  was  to  give 
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perfection  to  his  system,  as  we  have  before  remarked  ; 
for  this  was  the  theory  of  Pythagoras,  that  the  8ve 
was  the  most  perfect  of  the  Intervals,1  and  was 
always  necessary  to  be  present  if  completeness  and 
perfection  were  to  be  there.  For  this  reason,  therefore} 
did  he  round  off  his  Scale  with  an  octave  at  the 
bottom,  A,  parallel  to  the  a  at  the  top,  and  a  Scale 
of  Fifteen  Notes  was  formed  by  this,  as  it  seemed 
to  him,  necessary  addition  of  the  Octave. 

And  as  the  Octave  was  the  most  perfect  of  the 
Intervals  in  his  eyes,  so  it  was  the  most  perfect  of 
the  Consonances  in  the  same  manner.2  For  this  other 
subject  yet  remains  to  be  pouched  on,  What  were  the 
Consonances  or  Concords  in  Greek  Music,  and  what 
was  the  extent  of  their  Harmony.  And  the 
Consonances  or  Concords  were  those  intervals  whose 
numerical  ratios  we  have  before  given,  that  is  to 
say,  the  8ve,  5th,  and  4th,  together  with  the  same  in 
8ve  position,  viz.  the  double  8ve,  the  I2th,  and  the 
nth — six  in  all.  These  were  the  Consonances  or 
Concords.3  But  the  extent  of  the  Greek  Harmony 


1     Ptolemy's  Harmonics.  I.  6.  2    Ptolemy.  I.  5. 

3  Manuel  Bryennius.  I.  5.  Psellus.  Synopsis  Musica.  Bacchius 
Senior.  Eisagoge.  3.  Into  the  interpretation  of  the  late  term,  Paraphony, 
I  have  not  gone,  since  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  question  of  what  are 
the  harmonious  intervals.  Bryenne  calls  the  5th  and  I2th  the  Para- 
phonies,  Psellus  adds  the  4th  and  nth.  The  8ve  and  Double  Sve 
were  similarly  called  Antiphonies.  But,  says  Theon,  Antiphonies  and 

Paraphonies   are   all  alike    included    under  the    general   term  ffVf.i^>(t)via. 
va  TCI  rt  /car'   avn'^wvov    olov    TO    $ia    Traarwv    KOI  TO 

M    TTCKTWV    KtU    TO    TTaoCtWVOV    QLQV    TO     $l(t    TTtVTE      TO      Cltt 


(Theo  Smyrnoeus.  Ed.  Bullialdus,  I.  p.  77),  George  Pachy- 
meres  also  to  the  same  tune,  tvTi  Tiva  <ru^</>wva,  Tiva  §£  §ta0<ova, 
thus  comprehending  all  consonant  intervals  under  the  general  term, 
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went  beyond  the  admission  of  Concords,  for  it  admitted 
these  discords,  the  2nd,  and  the  greater  and  lesser 
3rd,1  perhaps  also  in  8ve  position,  though  on 
this  point  we  are  not  certainly  assured,  viz.  the 
9th  and  loth.2  There  are  some  writers,  indeed, 
who  say  that  the  inversion  of  the  first  of  these  discords 
was  also  used  in  Greek  Music,  viz.  the  7th,  which  is 
the  inversion  of  the  2nd.3  And  they  who  say  this 
can  have  no  alternative  but  to  admit  the  inversion 
of  the  3rd  also,  that  is,  the  6th.  But  since  we  are 
not  positively  told  that  the  6th  and  7th  were  in  use 
in  Greek  Music,  we  had  best  not  press  them,  but 
content  ourselves  with  assuming  only  those  harmonies 
that  are  given  in  the  handbooks  and  the  histories, 
viz.  the  2nd,  and  3rd,  perhaps  the  pth,  and  loth,  for 
the  discords,  and  the  8ve,  5th,  4th,  double  8ve,  I2th, 
and  nth,  for  the  concords.  But  even  these  include 
nearly  all  the  discords  and  concords  that  are  in  use  in 
Modern  Harmony,  and  if  we  were  to  add  the  6th  and 
7th  they  would  include  all.  But  in  what  respect  did 
the  Greek  Harmony  differ  from  ours  in  the  use  of 
these  Concords  and  Discords  ?  And  it  differed  in  the 
following  respect :  For  though  both  used  the  same 
concords  and  the  same  discords,  we  use  more  than 
one  concord  at  once,  as  in  the  Common  Chord  we  use 
3  concords  at  once,  viz.  the  3rd,  the  5th,  and  the  8ve. 
And  in  the  same  way  we  frequently  use  more  than  one 
discord  at  once,  as  in  the  chord  of  the  9th,  where  we 
use  the  discords  of  the  9th  and  the  7th  together.  Or 


1  Cf.  Supra,  p.  — . 

2  That  is,  if  such  instruments  as  the  Pectis  and  Barbitos  ever  used  the 
Archilochean   accompaniment  instead  of  simple  Magadising,  it  must  have 
been  so. 

3  Westphal's  Geschichte. 
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where  we  only  use  one  discord,  as  in  the  chord  of 
the  /th,  &c.,  we  combine  it  with  concords,  as  the 
discord  of  the  7th  with  the  concords  of  the  5th  and 
3rd ;  and  so  on.  But  they  only  used  one  concord  at 
a  time,  or  one  discord,  and  there  could  be  no  combining 
concords  with  discords,  because  none  of  their  chords  had 
more  than  two  notes  in  them.  That  is  to  say,  their 
chords  were  the  skeletons  of  our  chords,  or  they  were 
our  chords  in  outline  only,  and  the  progress  of  Har- 
mony since  that  time  has  been  to  fill  these  outlines 


in  ;    as,    their     chord    of    the    5th   H£g—  -'^3 —  has  since 


been  filled    up  by    the   insertion  of   the    3rd 


and      their      chord      of      the      4th  pc$ — ^s —  by      the 
superposition  of  the  6th   pc£     to  —  and    their    chord    of 


the    8ve  p^j — ^ —   by    the    insertion    of  both    3rd    and 

[ 

Now  this  was  one  of  the  leading  differences  of  the 
Greek  Harmony  from  ours.  But  the  other  difference 
which  we  must  next  speak  of  goes  deeper  than  this, 
and  would  much  more  affect  the  general  complexion 
of  the  Music.  For  while  the  5th  is  the  great  note 
which  governs  the  progression  of  our  Music,  as  thus, 
after  starting  a  piece  we  proceed  as  soon  as  we  can 
with  our  Bass  to  the  5th  of  the  key  we  started  on, 
and  with  our  Melody  to  those  notes  which  will 
harmonise  with  the  5th  of  the  key,  whence  the  5th 
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has  got  the  name  of  Dominant,  because  it  is  so 
powerful,  and  governs  all  our  Music,  with  the  Greeks, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  4th  was  the  great  note,  and 
while  we  proceed  as  soon  as  we  can  to  the  5th, 
they  proceeded  in  the  same  way  to  the  4th  ;  that  is 
to  say,  our  great  note  is  the  Dominant,  but  theirs 
was  the  Subdominant.  "  For  the  Song  is  no  sooner 
started,"  says  Aristotle,  "than  it  proceeds  at  once  to 
the  4th,  returning  again  and  again  to  it,  and  the 
best  composers  are  those  who  use  the  4th  the 
oftenest."1  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  as  the 
perpetual  use  of  the  word  "  and "  is  the  mark  of  the 
true  Greek  style  of  writing,  so  is  the  use  of  the  4th 
the  mark  of  the  true  Greek  Music.  To  the  same 
effect  speaks  Ptolemy,  and  other  of  the  ancient 
theorists.  And  now  we  must  add  the  following 
proviso,  for  with  us  and  our  Dominant,  it  is  the 
Bass  that  proceeds  to  the  Dominant,  and  the  Melody 
to  those  notes  which  will  harmonise  with  the  Dominant, 
but  with  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  with  whom,  we 
must  never  forget,  the  Melody  was  in  the  Bass,  or 
lower  part,  the  Melody  would  proceed  to  the  Sub- 
dominant,  but  the  Harmony  to  the  notes  above,  which 
would  harmonise  with  the  Subdominant,  so  that  there 
would  be  the  same  progression  of  the  parts  in  both 
cases,  the  lower  part  to  the  principal  or  governing 
note  of  its  system,  the  upper  part  to  the  notes  that 
would  harmonise  with  it,  only  the  ear  would  listen 
differently,  they  listening  to  the  lower  part  and  dis- 
regarding the  upper,  we  listening  to  the  upper  and 
disregarding  the  lower.  And  since  what  was  once  but 
an  arbitrary  adornment  or  delight  of  Song,  I  mean 
this  progression  of  the  lower  part  to  the  governing 


1     Problem.  XIX.  20. 
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note  of  the  system,  for  "  it  is  harmonious  to  the  ear," 
says  Aristotle,  "  that  the  song  should  so  proceed,"  and 
"the  voice  moves  by  preference  to  the  governing  note," 
says  Ptolemy,  "because  it  is  a  medium  height,  which 
gives  no  strain  to  the  singer,  and  is  at  such  a  pitch 
as  the  Voice  delights  in  " * — I  say,  since  this  progres- 
sion of  the  lower  part  has  since  become  a  rule  of 
Art,  for  there  is  no  rule  more  constantly  observed  by 
us,  than  to  send  up  the  Bass  to  our  governing  note, 
which  is  the  Dominant,' as  soon  as  it  conveniently  can — 
we  may  explain  this  rule  of  ours  by  saying  that  Bass 
is  in  reality  old  Melody,  and  still  affects  out  of  habit 
a  similar  favourite-  progression  to  that  which  it  by 
preference  observed,  when  it  was  no  mere  complement 
to  the  song  as  it  is  now,  but  the  actual  Melody,  and 
the  soul  and  centre  of  the  Music.  And  this  reflection 
will  lead  us  to  that  other  one,  how  if  the  Greek 
Melody  was  the  Bass,  and  ours  soars  so  far  above  it, 
the  Art  of  Music,  like  other  things  in  the  world,  has 
developed  through  gradual  superposition ;  for  such  a 
change  as  this, 


—^~  Melody 


r^cf?' ^3    ;  Melody 
_j 

could  never  come  in  a  single  night,  nor  by  a  turn  of 
the  finger,  but  we  must  imagine  the  elements  gradually 
laid  on,  like  strata  in  the  water,  and  the  melody  each 
time  rising  little  by  little  nearer  the  surface,  as  thus, 

gl_  Melody 


Ptolemy.  Harmonics.  II.   n. 
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Melody 


Z=  Melody 


and  that  this  was  the  course  of  music's  development, 
it  will  be  our'  task  in  future  volumes  to  show.  In 
the  meantime,  many  have  been  the  fanciful  comparisons 
that  have  been  made  between  the  Art  of  Music  and 
the  Art  of  Architecture,  and  often,  I  think,  they  have 
only  been  figuratively  understood  by  those  that  made 
them — but  here  we  have  the  dream  incarnate  before 
us.  And  I  have  often  thought  that  if  we  would 
restore  to  our  imagination  those  ancient  melodies  that 
time  has  long  made  havoc  with,  we  cannot  do  so 
better  than  by  listening  to  the  Bass  of  our  own  music. 
In  unbroken  tradition,  I  imagine,  has  been  preserved 
and  lain  there  all  this  while  the  simple  Melody  of 
antiquity.  Whatever  meretriciousness  has  affected  the 
other  parts  of  the  concert,  the  Bass  has  always  re- 
mained chaste  and  pure — fit  heirloom  to  us  from  those 
ancient  times  when  all  was  chastity  and  simplicity. 
So  that  when  I  listen  to  the  Bass  Viols  impressing 
themselves  mightily  on  the  Orchestra,  it  takes  me  back 
to  those  ancient  days  when  Great  Harps  of  Egypt 
boomed  in  the  palaces  of  Memphian  kings.  For  that 
ancient  Egyptian  music  we  may  well  imagine  was 
similarly  constituted  to  what  the  Greek  was,  though  in 
the  mists  of  antiquity  we  cannot  read  it  so  clearly. 

And  seeing  now  how  Music  is  like  to  reflect  the  course 
of  all  things,  in  being  a  superposition  but  no  destruc- 
tion, a  gradual  growth  and  no  sudden  exhibition  of 
completeness,  let  us  see  how  else  it  mirrors  in  little 
the  goings  on  of  the  world.  For  it  is  plain  that  in 
having  our  Melody  in  the  Treble,  and  our  Harmony, 
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or  accompaniment,  in  the  Bass,  we  have  worked  round 
to  the  exact  contradiction  of  those  ancient  musics, 
which  had  their  Harmony,  or  accompaniment,  in  the 
Treble,  and  their  Melody  in  the  Bass.  And  taking 
the  Greek  Music  as  our  illustration,  let  us  see  if 
there  are  any  other  points,  in  which  we  have  similarly 
arrived  at  the  contradictory  of  the  ancient  style.  And 
it  will  be  plain  there  are  many,  and  indeed  in  nearly 
all  we  have  done  so.  For  first,  the  Melody  in  the 
Treble,  which  then  was  in  the  Bass,  as  we  have  said  ; 
and  next,  something  which  flows  out  of  this,  for  they 
called  that  "  high "  (vTrarrj)  which  we  call  "  low,"  and 
"  low "  (v/jrq)  which  we  call  "  high "  ;  and  similarly 
"  above "  (wep)  where  we  say  "  beneath,"  and  "  beneath " 
where  we  say  "above."  In  a  similar  way,  they  counted 
their  Scale  downwards,  we  upwards  ;  and  their  intervals 
downwards,  which  we  count  also  upwards.  And  the 
progression  of  the  Melody  (i.  e.  our  Bass)  was  similarly 
inverse,  for  we  are  directly  told  that  by  preference  it 
started  at  the  8ve  of  the  Tonic,  and  descended  to  the 
4th,  which  is  the  5th  below,1  while  our  Bass  starts  at 
the  Tonic,  and  ascends  to  the  5th  above.  And  what 
is  still  more  curious,  it  will  be  found  that  their 
common  scale  is  simply  ours  read  backwards,  since 
take  the  scale  of  C,  and  read  it  backwards,  and  it 
will  give  the  common  Greek  Scale,  that  is,  the  Dorian 
Mode,  or  Smaller  Scale  of  Pythagoras,  that  is,  the 
semitone  will  occur  between  the  ist  and  2nd  notes, 
and  5th  and  6th,  precisely  as  it  does  in  the  Greek 
Scale.  These  are  some  of  the  points  in  which  Music 
has'  arrived  at  the  precise  contradictory  of  the  theory 
of  antiquity,  and  more  might  be  quoted.  And  without 


1     And  downward  intervals  were  always  considered  more  melodious  than 
upward  ones,  in  the  same  way.  (Arist.  Prob.  33.) 
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pausing  to  put  forward  any  isolated  explanation  of 
these  strange  facts,  we  had  rather  regard  them  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  general  movements  of  the 
human  mind,  and  exemplifications  of  a  law  which 
runs  through  all  things.  For  progress  proceeds  by 
contradiction ;  and  not  only  is  this  true  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  man,  and  may  be  seen  in 
the  history  of  nations,  but  also  of  large  sweeps  of 
time  over  and  above  these,  in  which  it  is  no  hard 
thing  to  see,  that  in  trivial  things  as  well  as  great 
things  we  naturally  work  round  to  the  exact  opposite 
of  the  method  and  thought  of  precedent  antiquity. 
At  first  they  wrote  from  right  to  left,  now  from  left 
to  right ;  once  the  earth  stood  still  and  the  sun 
moved,  now  the  earth  moves  and  the  sun  stands 
still ;  once  they  worshipped  many  gods,  now  one ; 
once  they  believed  in  a  past  life,  now  in  a  future ; 
and  so  we  might  go  on  enumerating,  but  it  is  plain 
that  the  course  of  Music  has  proceeded  like  these 
other  things. 

And  now  having  mentioned  the  engrossing  im- 
portance of  the  4th.  or  Subdominant,  in  Greek  Music, 
and  how  it  stood  in  the  place  of  our  Dominant,  we 
must  briefly  examine  one  or  two  more  of  its  relations 
in  which  it  served  the  same  purpose.  And  we  use  the 
the  Dominant,  indeed,  in  interchange  with  the  Tonic, 
to  procure  the  necessary  relief  of  key  in  strains  and 
phrases,  and  they  the  Subdominant  in  like  manner  ;  but 
we  also  employ  a  periodic  and  prolonged  substitution 
of  the  Dominant  for  the  Tonic,  as  the  base  of  pur 
Musical  Forms,  and  all  our  Forms  turn  on  this 
prolonged  substitution,  from  the  simple  Melody  to  the 
Form  of  the  Symphony.  In  the  same  way,  their 
extended  forms  of  composition  turned  on  the  prolonged 
substitution  of  the  4th,  or  Subdominant  ;  for  the 
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Antistrophe,  I  imagine,  was  sung  in  the  Subdominant 
of  the  Strophe,  and  answered  to  the  2nd  Subject  of  our 
Sonatas  or  Symphonies,  or  better,  to  the  middle 
period  of  Andantes,  &C.1  The  4th  also  served  the 
theorists  as  the  framework  on  which  they  arranged 
the  Modes,  for  they  often  arranged  the  Modes  by 
Subdominants,  as  we  arrange  our  scales  by  Dominants, 
setting,  that  is,  each  a  4th  above  the  other,  as  /Eolian, 
Dorian,  Mixolydian  &c.,  and  the  Greek  name  for 
Subdominant  is  Mcse,  and  this  is  called  the  arrange- 
ment by  Meses2  And  I  imagine  that  it  also  served 
as  the  chief  means  of  Modulating  in  Greek  Music,  that 
is,  passing  from  Mode  to  Mode,  for  this  is  a  thing  that 
was  often  done,  to  pass  from  one  Mode  to  the  other  ; 
and  we  know  that  the  Dorian  and  Mixolydian  were 
freely  used  in  the  same  piece  together,  that  is,  the 

Dorian  Mode  on      P^'^22^    ,  and       the       Mixolydian 

^r^ 

Mode  on      [:(gp— 'p~    ,    a     4th     above,     and     also     the 


/Eolian  with    the    Dorian,  —  3—      and 


the  Hypophrygian  with  the  Phrygian,  and  so  on.3  So 
that  it  seems  the  Greek  Modulation  was  principally  by 
Subdominants,  or  4ths,  which  will  merit  a  more  minute 
inquiry  hereafter.  .  And  looking  at  this  despotism  of 
the  4th,  or  Subdominant,  in  Greek  music,  and  its 
general  effect  on  the  complexion  of  the  Music,  I  think 
it  would  produce  a  subdued  tone  in  the  Music,  by 


1     See  the  Problem  of  Aristotle,  discussed  at  the  end  of  this  Book. 
~     e.g.  Ptolemy's  arrangement  by  Meses  in  his    2nd   Book, 
s    Plutarch.  De  Musica,  16. 

E  E 
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contrast  to  ours,  which  also  the  general  depth  of  the 
pitch,  and  the  Melody  running  in  the  Bass  would  also 
concur  to  cause.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  add  that  the 
Common  Chord  of  the  Harmony  was  not  the  Tonic 
and  Dominant,  as  with  us,  but  the  Tonic  and 


Subdominant,  not    FSi— B—    >     that     is      to     say,     but 


(only    two    notes    being    taken,  as    we    have 


said),  and  this  chord  of  ist  and  4th  has  a  very  grave 
and  tranquil  character,  and  constantly  occurring,  as  it 
did,  would  also  help  to  subdue  and  tone  down  the 
general  effect. 

This  being  so,  then,  and  the  4th  playing  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  music,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
Pythagoras  attached  special  importance  to  it,  both  as 
the  note  and  the  interval,  and  more  particularly  as 
the  interval,  which  he  regarded  as  second  in  import- 
ance to  the  8ve  alone,  setting  it  much  above  the 
5th,  because  its  tone  was  purer,  and  even  ranking  it 
with  the  8ve  itself  as  one  of  the  two  Perfect  Con- 
sonances— though  necessarily  the  inferior  one.1  For 
the  Octave  was  the  sovereign  despot,  and  supreme  in- 
terval in  the  Pythagorean  system,  nor  could  the  Fourth 
be  in  any  way  intrinsically  compared  to  it,  though, 
for  the  various  reasons  already  mentioned,  it  might 
affect  a  superficial  parallel,  and  even  by  Pythagoras 
himself,  though  at  an  infinitely  lower  level,  be  ranked 
in  certain  associations  along  with  it.  But  these  over, 
and  the  purity  of  the  interval  and  its  frequency  in 
the  music  dismissed  from  the  mind,  how  did  the 


1    Nicomaclius.     Harmonics. 
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4th  flutter  and  fall,  while  the  8ve  grew  and  over- 
spread all  the  Pythagorean  theory,  in  a  way  to  efface 
or  conceal  every  other  harmony  beside  !  For,  how 
could  the  diminutive  and  incomplete  4th  compare 
with  that  great  interval,  which  gave  completeness  and 
rotundity  to  musical  concord,  and  was  its  very  type 
and  soul  ?  or  how  could  the  part — which  was  the 
4th,  since  the  4th  and  5th  together  make  the  octave 
— compare  with  the  whole  ?  evincing,  in  its  being  a 
part,  that  very  incompleteness  and  inferiority,  which 
it  was  already  assumed  to  possess.  This  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  Octave,  indeed,  at  the  expense  of  every 
other  interval,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  in- 
tricate chapters  in  the  history  of  Pythagoreanism,  and 
leads  to  results  which  may  well  amaze  those  who 
read  it.  The  play  of  the  interval  itself,  indeed,  in 
practical  music  was  by  comparison  a  limited  one. 
We  have  noticed  its  entry  into  harmony  under  the 
Lesbian  School  of  Singers,  and  by  benefit  of  Semitic 
influences,  early  in  our  history  ;  at  which  time  great 
instruments  of  ten  and  twenty  strings  were  con- 
structed for  the  express  purpose  of  playing  in  octaves. 
Such  were  the  Magadis,  the  Pectis,  the  Barbitos,  and 
later  on,  the  Epigoneion,  the  Simicium,  and  others. 
While  at  the  same  time  the  practice  of  singing  in 
Octave  Harmony — that  is,  Antiphony,  or  Magadising, 
as  it  was  called — also  commenced,  and  indeed  con- 
tinued throughout  the  whole  life  of  Greek  Music, 
both  as  cultivated  by  Choruses  and  by  solo  singers. 
Thus  the  domain  of  the  Octave  in  practical  music 
was  apparently  extensive  enough,  though  really 
limited.  For  neither  did  the  Magadis  instruments, 
which  exhibited  it,  attain  a  popularity  like  to  that 
of  the  Lyre,  in  whose  harmony  the  8vc  merely  played 
an  equal  part  with  the  4th,  5th,  and  other  intervals  ; 
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nor  was  chorus  singing  as  a  rule  so  regulated,  as  to 
give  a  preference  to  Octave  Harmony  rather  than  to 
the  simple  Unison.  In  practical  music,  then,  the 
Octave  might  well  have  mustered  merely  in  company 
with  the  other  harmonies ;  but  in  the  abstrusencss  of 
theory,  and  under  the  speculations  of  the  Pythago- 
reans, it  attained  a  rank  of  supremacy  and  indeed  of 
omnipotence,  that  threw  into  the  shade  the  whole 
musical  art  besides,  and  led  to  results  perhaps  the 
most  surprising  that  history  has  ever  yet  had  to 
record. 

To  Pythagoras  the  Octave  was  the  type  of  all 
Harmony,1  that  is,  he  saw  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Octave,  as  it  was  composed  of  5th  and  4th,2  the 
type  or  inched  the  incarnation  of  the  process,  by 
which  all  Harmony  of  whatever  kind  was  effected. 
For  to  the  exhibition  of  a  Harmony,  said  Pythagoras, 
there  are  always  two  things  necessary,  first,  Uncon- 
ditioned Matter,  and  secondly,  the  Principle  of  Form.3 
Now  the  Unconditioned  Matter  in  the  case  of  the 
Octave  was  the  two  intervals,  the  4th  and  the  5th, 
as  they  existed  apart  and  independently  in  music ; 
and  the  Principle  of  Form  was  the  energy  of  the 
Octave  Interval  which  should  bring  them  together, 
and  blending  itself  with  their  union  produce  the 
Perfect  Octave  as  the  result.  And  because  he  chose 
this  instance  for  a  type,  where  the  Unconditioned 
Matter  is  represented  by  two  components,  namely, 
the  interval  of  the  4th  and  the  interval  of  the  5th, 
he  would  express  all  Unconditioned  Matter  by  the 


1  Nicomachus.  Harmonics. 

2  upfJLOviaQ  £t  fjitytOog  Ivn  vv\\afia   KOL    Si   6%eiav.      Philolaus 
in  Stoboeus.  462. 

3  70  TTfpatvov  KOL  TU  uwfipci.    Cf.  also  Porphyry's  Physics.  JJL  104. 
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fiumber,  2  ;r  but  the  Principle  of  Form  he  expressed 
by  the  number,  I.2  And  the  process  of  the  Har- 
mony consisted  in  the  blending  of  the  Form  with 
the  Matter,  as  we  have  said,  which  thus  received 
cohesion  between  its  parts,  and  in  this  way  was 
the  Harmony  effected.  As  the  two  intervals,  the  4th 

_^_  .  ~S- 

Egg:zEs~    and   the   5th   E^n|=:=:    exist   at  first  apart 

in  music,  unconditioned,  and  undetermined  in  their 
relations  to  each  other.  In  this  state  they  are 
the  number,  2.  But  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Principle  of  Unity  or  Form,  I,  they  receive  that 
cohesion  that  they  lack  and  that  conditioning  that 


they     desire,     and      produce  z:Es~    1     +     2,    the 


Octave. 

Now  in  the  purely  arithmetical  exposition  of  this 
process  the  result  will  be  the  same.  For  the  4th 
expressed  in  numbers,  is  3  :  4,  and  the  5th  is  2  :  3, 
and  the  union  and  cohesion  of  the  4th  and  the  5th, 
that  is,  their  multiplication  together,  3+4x2  +  3 
—  gives  the  product,  6  +  12,  that  is,  1  +  2,  the 
Octave. 

In  its  purely  arithmetical  exposition  did  Pytha- 
goras by  preference  regard  the  process,  as  being 
easier  of  comprehension  to  the  vulgar,  and  also 
because  to  him  Music  was  but  the  sound  of  Numbers, 
or  Numbers  were  the  secret  principles  of  Music,  and 
both  were  commensurate. 

And     since     i     +     2    was     the    completion    of    the 


1     Johannes  Laurentius.  De  Mensibus*  II.  6. 

3    Laurentius.  Ib.   See  also  Porphyry*  Vita  Pythagoras.  49. 
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Octave  Harmony,  that  is, .  the  addition  of  the 
Principle  of  Form,  i,  to  the  Principle  of  Unconditioned 
Matter,  2,  and  the  addition  of  I  to  2  is  expressed 
as  3,  Pythagoras  took  3  as  the  Principle  of 
Completeness,  and  he  said  that  the  number  3  was  the 
power  and  composer  of  music  ;*  for  not  only  does  it 
express  the  composition  of  the  Octave,  but  of  some- 
thing else  beside — and  now  indeed  shall  we  see  the 
Octave  grow  and  enlarge  itself  on  our  art  in  a  divine 
manner,  according  to  the  teachings  of  Pythagoras— 
for  not  only  does  3,  that  is,  I  +  2,  express  the 
completion  of  the  Octave  Harmony,  but  the  com- 
pletion of  that  Harmony  doth  bring  simultaneously 
into  being  the  whole  musical  scale.  For  the  Scale, 
as  we  have  seen  Pythagoras  write  it,  writing  it,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  numerical  equivalents  of  Octave, 
I  :  2,  5th,  2  :  3,  4th,  3  :  4,  and  Tone,  8  :  9, 
which  was  generally  written  with  the  various  numbers 
alone,  I,  2,  3,  4,  8,  9,  and  with  the  addition  of  their 
sum  total,  i.e.,  27,  at  the  end,  and  stood  expressed 
normally  in  the  formula, 

i.  2.  3.  4.  8.  9.  27. 
the  scale,  I  say,  which,  so  expressed,  composed  the 
Holy  Heptad,  or  Septenary,  which  were  the  Seven 
Sacred  Numbers  of  the  Pythagoreans,2  was  proved 
to  have  arisen  in  Music  from  an  original  completion 
of  the  Octave  Harmony,  1  +  2.  For  since  in  the 
primeval  marriage  of  I  and  2  the  immediate  result 
was  the  8ve,  that  is,  I  +  2,  and  the  connection  of 
the  i  and  2  is  expressed  by  3,  then  at  once  came 
fair  descendants,  being  indeed  the  direct  and  instan- 
taneous brood  of  this  royal  pair,  for  each  number 
contained  within  itself  its  square  and  its  cube,  and 


Porphyry.  Vit.  Pyth.  ~    Hierocles   in   Aureura   Carmen. 
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in    this   way   did    the   complete   scale    at    once   flash    to 

the    light:—  * 

Square  of  2.     Cube  of  2.     Square  of  3.     Cube  of  3. 

i.  2.  3.          4  8.  9.  27. 

Thus  was  the  whole  Musical  Scale  shown  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  mystical  union  of  I  and  2,  and  the 
whole  art  of  Music  had  developed  therefrom. 

Now  most  agreeable  to  such  a  genesis  was  the 
sexing  of  the  numbers  that  made  it.  The  Number 

1  was   held   the    Father   of   Number,2   and   the    Number 

2  the    Mother   of   Number.3     From    I,   as    from    a    Sire, 
did    Music   proceed,   from    2,  as    from    a.  Mother.      And 
as     i    and    2    were    considered    Male     and    Female,    so 
were   the   other  numbers  likewise   considered  and   sexed 
accordingly,    that    is   to   say,  up    to     10,   beyond    which 
limit     number     was     considered     imperfect,4     since     the 
numbers   after    10   do   but  repeat   themselves  ;   a   special 
exception    being    made   in     favour   of    the    number    27, 
which    occurred   as   one   of    the   seven    numbers    in    the 
Holy     Heptad.       And     the    Odd     Numbers    were    con- 
sidered   Male,5   because   they   partook   of    the    character 
of    the    first    Odd    Number,    which    is     i,6    which     was 
the    type    of    Unity,    and     Permanence,     and     Identity, 
and    likewise   the    Principle   of  Form.?      And    the    Even 


1  The  Anonymous  Commentator  in  Ptolomsei  Tetrabiblon.  I.  Plutarch. 
De  Procreatione  Animse.  cf.  also  De  Musica.  22. 

*     Cedrenus.   I.  208.  3    Ib.  4     Cedrenus  I.  p.  269. 

5     Macrobius.  Saturn.  I.  13. 

5  In  strict  Pythagorean  language  the  Number  i  could  not  be  spoken 
of  as  Odd,  and  the  writer  only  does  it  here  under  reservation,  to  avoid  an 
intricacy  of  detail,  for  it  was  virtp  apiO/bibv  and  ouSe  ITTI  apriov 
ouSc  ETTI  TOV  TTtpiTTOv  fuOlaTaTat.  Some  would  even  make  it 
sexless  in  the  same  manner,  but  wrongly,  since  cipprjv  on  077  yov^oj- 
rttrrj,  says  Laurentius,  and  in  another  place,  TO  ev  tcrriv  appev. 

'  a/mspi]g  KOL  a/iiETCtpoXog  KOL  cturo/avrjroc  '  JUOI'I/LIOQ  '  TWV 
fj.tr  avrr\v  airta,  &C.  See  also  Porphyry.  Vita.  Pyth.  49. 
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Numbers  Female,  in  like  manner,  because  they  par- 
took of  the  characteristics  of  the  first  Even  Number, 
2,  which  was  the  type  of  Change,  and  Difference, 
and  Instability,1  and  in  contrast  with  I,  which  was 
the  Principle  of  Unity,  2  was  taken  as  the  type  of 
Multiplicity.2  And  the  Even  Numbers  were  consi- 
dered female  also  for  this  reason,  that  they  can  be 
divided  exactly  in  the  middle,3  but  Odd  Numbers 
cannot  be  so  divided.4  Thus  the  Even  Numbers  were 
subject  to  Section  and  Passion,  but  the  Odd  Num- 
bers were  devoid  of  both,5  and  agreeably  to  this  the 
typical  Even  Number,  that  is,  2,  passed  from  being 
a  type  of  Change  and  Multiplicity  to  being  also  the 
type  of  Matter,  which  is  the  Passive  and  Divided 
element  in  the  Universe,6  but  the  typical  Odd  Num- 
ber, which  is  i,  was  the  principle  of  Unity,  which 
acted  on  Matter,  and  gave  it  its  Form  and  Cohesion. 7 
And  now  if  we  would  be  at  one  with  the 
Pythagoreans  in  their  conception  of  Numbers,  we  must 
consider  it  in  this  way  : — For  Pythagoras  said  that  A 
is  indeed  a  triangle.  But  not  that  which  falls  under 
our  eyes  is  the  triangle.  But  that  only  awakes  in  our 
minds  the  idea  of  the  Triangle,8  which  is  the  im- 
palpable and  eternal  form  of  the  number  3,  that 
radiates  through  Nature ;  and  wherever  we  see  objects 
that  have  three  parts,  or  actions  in  the  same  way,  as 
the  beginnings,  middle,  and  end  of  things,  this  is  but 


The  Odd  were  vow   /ecu    ^v\rjc    avaKW[J.a — the  Even,    ytvcmoc; 
KOI  /ZEra/3oAije.     (Philolaus  in  Stob.)  aoraroff   /cat   7roAu/xtr«j3oXoe 

says  Lydus.  Cf.  also  Porphyry,  loc.  cit. 
*    Laurentius.  De  Mensibus.  II.  6 
3    Nicomachus'   Arithmetic.  I-  cap.  6.  4     Ib. 

5    Anon.  Comment,  in  Ptol.   Tetr.  I.  °    Laurentius  II.  6. 

7     Porphyry.  Vita  Pyth.  »     Ib. 
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the  number  3  working  its  way  through  to  the  surface.1 
In  a  similar  way,  when  we  see  change,  and  multiplicity, 
and  decay,  that  is  the  number  2  expressing  itself. 
And  similarly,  unity,  and  permanence,  and  tenacity  are 
the  number  i.  Thus  is  the  marriage  of  man  and 
woman  but  the  momentary  emergence  of  the  number  5 
to  the  surface  of  things,  for  5  is  the  union  of  the 
Feminine  2  with  the  Masculine  3,2  and  such  events 
are  but  the  shaping  which  we  unconsciously  give  to 
the  temporary  predominance  of  that  number.  In  a 
similar  way,  Friendship  and  Love  are  the  veils 
behind  which  8  is  working.  Or  what  is  all  purity 
and  innocence  of  life  but  the  radiance  which  7  emits, 
which  is  the  Virgin  Number,  and  partakes  most 
nearly  of  the  direct  essence  of  the  Father?  Or  what 
is  6  but  the  androgyn,  being  the  number  of  Venus, 
and  compound  of  either  sex,  for  it  is  the 
multiplication  of  the  Feminine  2  by  the  Masculine  3,3 
and  all  things  that  partake  at  once  of  softness  and 
stability,  of  variety  and  yet  of  unity,  are  but  the 
seals  and  soft  impressions  which  6  is  setting  on  the 
world. 

Now  in  a  strange  way  does  the  Number  I  differ 
from  the  other  numbers,  for  while  they  only  exist 
in  impalpable  essence,  being  but  the  luminous 
outlines  and  spiritual  pulses  of  things  and  actions, 
the  Number  I  has  rendered  itself  incarnate.  For 
over  and  above  that  existence  of  invisible  energy, 
which  the  Father  of  Number  shares  with  the  other 
numbers,  but  to  far  higher  perfection  than  they, 


1  Porphyry.  Vita  Pyth.  51. 

2  Hierocles  in  Aureum  Carmen. 

3  The    Anonymous    Theologus*      Also   in  Laurentius.     Cf.  the  Orphic 
fragment  which  he  quotes. 
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existing  in  eternal  repose  and  at  unity  with  itself,1 
there  have  been  from  all  eternity  corporal  emanations 
proceeding  from  its  beatific  essence,  which  are  the 
ultimate  atoms  of  which  all  things  are  composed. 
So  there  is  one  One,  and  there  are  many  Ones,  and 
these  indeed  are  aptly  called  the  Monads,  as  partaking 
of  the  essence  of  the  divine  and  perfect  Monad,  which 
is  the  Number  One.  And  like  it  they  are  indivisible, 
but  in  the  immeasurable  distance  of  emanation  from  the 
first  spring  and  glittering  source  of  their  existence  they 
have  from  the  first  failed  to  preserve  more  than  this 
one  tincture  of  the  divine  essence,  and  in  every  other 
way  are  they  but  dusky  images  and  unreal  repetitions 
of  that  pattern  of  excellent  energy  which  produced 
them,  being  subject  to  flux,  and  vicissitude,  and  change, 
and  instability,  and  passion,  and  suffering,  being  indeed 
the  Hyle  on  which  the  other  numbers  work,  that  play 
in  eternal  beauty  behind  the  curtain  of  Nature.  And 
though  the  Monads  be  of  themselves  indivisible,  being 
each  in  itself  an  ultimate  atom,  and  so  far  partaking  of 
the  perfection  of  One,  yet  in  their  entirety  they  are 
subject  to  eternal  division,  being  continually  thrown 
into  new  combinations  by  the  energy  of  the  numbers, 
and  divided  and  re-divided  in  their  totality  for  ever,  and 
for  this  reason,  and  also  because  they  are  the  embodi- 
ment of  all  multiplicity,  they  are  aptly  expressed  and 
indeed  identical  with  the  number  2,  which  is  the 
principle  of  Change,  and  Instability,  and  Multiplicity, 
and  Passion,  and  therefore  synonymous  with  Matter, 
which  is  composed  of  the  atoms,  which  are  the 
Monads.2  And  since  the  number  2  is  a  Feminine 


1    6    atra%    tTmccfva    nivwv    tv    rp    sttvrov    ovGiq   KCU 
tavrov  <Tuv£OTpaft/,tEvoc.       Laurentius.  II.  3. 

-    These  are  the  aVf/^a  Of  Philolaus,  as  I  take  it.     In  Stobseus.  485. 
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number,  therefore  the  totality  of  the  Monads,  which  is 
Matter,  is  Feminine  likewise.  And  these  are  the 
emanations  from  the  Number  One,  and  in  this  way 
does  the  Number  One  differ  from  all  other  numbers,  in 
having  effected  its  incarnation,  though  but  in  the  ashes 
of  its  splendour. 

Thus  not  only  the  invisible  but  also  the  visible 
universe  is  composed  of  numbers,  for  the  Monads 
being  corporal  atoms,  we  may  see  them  and  touch 
them  by  myriads  in  any  of  their  countless  combina- 
tions,1 for  they  are  the  matter  of  all  bodies  ;  but 
those  great  Numbers  that  have  ribbed  them  into  form 
we  cannot  see,  unless  by  dark  proxy  or  filmy  reper- 
cussion of  celestial  lineament,  contemplating  them  in 
those  forms  of  atoms  that  best  repeat  the  invisible 
impression,  as  in  a  Triangle  we  may  best  see  the 
form  of  the  eternal  3,  or  in  a  Square  the  form  of  that 
divine  and  glorious  4,  on  which  the  Pythagoreans  loved 
so  much  to  dwell.  For  the  beauty  of  4  was  less 
oppressive  than  that  of  the  other  numbers,  and  it  had 
mirrored  itself  in  larger  outline  on  the  masses  of 
Nature,  and  so  its  pictures  were  more  easily  appre- 


1  This  is  how  I  understand  it.  TttG  jUOVflae,  says  Aristotle  (Meta- 
physics. XI.  6.),  V7ro\a[£avov(nv  t'x^v  juiytOos.  And  he  reflects 
on  the  erroneous  opinion  of  certain  Pythagoreans  that  TO  TTpwrov  fv 

£^ot  /ify£i7O£.  I  imagine  we  could  have  no  better  authority  than  the 
words  of  Pythagoras  himself,  as  to  how  we  are  to  take  the  case, 
ri]v  jUtv  fjLOvaca  0tov,  rrjv  c  aoptorov  cvaca  (In  Plutarch's 
Placita  Philos.  I.  7.)  :  the  Unconditioned  Dyad  was  the  Monads,  the 

opiiyWV  was  the  Monad,  as  indeed  there  are  no  other  factors  possible  in 
the  question,  since  o  oAof  oupavog  (TUVCOTJJKEV  ££  apiOfjiuv  7rX?)v 
ov  jUora&KWV  (Aristotle,  loc.  cit.)  So  that  all  go  out  except  Monads  ; 
and  in  the  words  of  Pythagoras  himself,  6  KO<r/UOC  tfuy/ccTraf  fie 
jUOv«(W  KOL  rov  7Tt>7rrou  a-oixtioi),  which  was  the  Monad  in  a 
certain  exhibition  of  his  energy,  of  which  we  have  yet  to  treat. 
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hended  by  the  mind.  And  we  may  see  that  beauty  in 
the  4  seasons,  and  admire  its  ubiquity  in  the  4 
elements,1  which  are  Fire,  Air,  Earth,  and  Water. 
Thus  may  we  see  4  looming.  Now  may  we  see  the 
excellent  beauty  of  7  expressing  its  loveliness  in  the 
Pleiades  and  the  Constellation  of  the  Bear  ;2  nor  less 
so  in  the  number  of  the  Planets,  agreeably  to  which 
the  grouping  of  all  the  stars  is  doubtless  formed.3 
But  in  the  Senses  of  our  own  bodies  we  may  feel 
and  perceive  the  influence  of  the  subtle  and  far 
ramifying  Five,4  and  in  other  and  homelier  illustrations 
upon  us  the  influence  of  the  all-powerful  Ten.5  In 
what  purity  of  attire  does  a  Hexagon  mirror  the 
everlasting  Six ! 6  with  what  exactitude  a  cube  the 
eternal  Eight !  How  do  all  objects  evince  in  their 
texture  and  forms  the  energy  of  the  Numbers,  whether 
they  be  circular,  and  thus  give  out  the  Unity  of  I, 
or  many-sided  and  shapeless,  and  argue  the  Multi- 
plicity of  2,  or  Square,  and  speak  of  the  power  of  4, 
or  pointed  and  triangular,  and  thus  declare  the  potency 
of  3  !  7  For  surely  is  the  whole  Universe  composed  of 
Numbers,  not  only  in  its  matter,  but  likewise  its 
form.  Not  only  is  its  matter  made  of  them,  but  its 
form  determined  by  them,  as  they  work  in  aptest 
architecture  behind  the  veil  of  things.  The  Monads 
are  the  Matter,  which  are  the  corporal  emanations  of 
the  Number  One,  and  the  Numbers  are  the  formulators, 
which  are  its  spiritual  emanations.  And  happy  indeed 


1  They  err  who  attribute  the  doctrine  of  the  4  elements  in  the  first 
instance  to  Empedocles,  since  Diogenes  Laertius  (VIII,  21.)  expressly 
mentions  it  as  Pythagoras'. 

3  Porphyry.  Vita  Pyth.  3     Ib. 

4  Hierocles  in  Aureum  Carmen.  *    Ib. 

6  Jamblichus.   Vit.  Pyth. 

7  Laurentius  Lydus.  De  Mens.  II. 
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is  he  who  understands  that  great  Number  in  all  its 
relations  !  for  no  doubt  will  ever  oppress  his  mind,  or 
falsehood  enter  into  his  conceptions,  for  he  will  then 
understand  the  divine  energy  of  all  the  numbers,  which 
is  Music,  and  be  face  to  face  with  the  Soul  and 
sustaining  Spirit  of  the  Universe,1  which  though  in 
the  plasticity  of  formulated  emanation  and  to  general 
exoteric  comprehension  it  must  indeed  appear  as  3, 
that  is,  i  -f  2,  and  the  effectuated  and  Universal 
Octave,  yet  in  the  precedent  eternity  of  noetic 
existence,  and  even  still,  in  the  justness  of  esoteric 
conception,  it  shall  be  discerned  as  I,  the  Father  of 
all,  and  the  Master  Number,2  which  runs  through  all 
things,  and  weaves  them  into  unity  and  cohesion  by 
the  energy  of  its  music.3  Thus  while  the  other 
numbers  display  themselves  in  parts  and  fragments 
only  of  Being,  in  larger  or  indeed  in  totality  of 
pattern  we  may  contemplate  the  Number  One,  whether 
we  regard  it  as  I,  that  is,  as  the  Author  of  all 
things,  or  as  3,  that  is,  as  the  effectuated  and 
Universal  Octave,  and  their  Sustainer. 

Now  by  what  means,  then,  and  in  what  way  was 
the  Universal  Octave  accomplished,  which  we  have 
seen  before  in  an  episode  of  its  excellence,  as  giving 
birth  to  the  Musical  Scale,  but  are  now  to  behold  in 
a  greater  aspect  of  its  grandeur,  as  giving  its  form 


1    Triv  fj.ova$a    iravTuv    dp^fiv    a'Acyov    TlvOayupeioi  (A 

mus.  DC    Vita  Pyth.  6.)  and    T7)v    ^Ovu^a     Otbv     (sc.    air 
Ouflayopac.)   Plutarch.  De  Plac.  Phil. 

~  Johannes  Laurentius.  Also  in  Moderatus  of  Gades  his  Eleven  Books 
of  Pythagoric  tenets. 

3  Animam  esse  per  naturam  rerum  omnium  intentam  et  commeantem  (sc. 
confirmat  Pythagoras.)  Cicero.  De  Nat.  Deorum.  I.  n.  Pythagoras  dixit; 
animain  esse  harmoniam.  Macrobius  in  Somn.  Sgip.  I.  14, 
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and  indeed  its  existence  to  the  Universe  itself?1  In 
what  way  was  this  great  result  accomplished,  which 
is  described  as  the  accomplishment  of  Harmony2 — 
and  since  to  Pythagoras  the  8ve  was  the  type  of  all 
Harmony,  most  justly  is  the  Universal  Octave  de- 
scribed as  such?  And  it  took  place  in  the  Universe 
as  it  took  place  in  the  Musical  Scale,  and  was  in- 
deed in  every  respect  identical ;  and  the  same  num- 
bers, that  is,  the  numbers  I  and  2,  took  part  in  the 
accomplishment  of  it,  only  now  they  were  written 
large,  so  as  to  lie  over  all  things.  For  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  Harmony,  said  Pythagoras,  there  were 
always  two  things  necessary,  first,  Unconditioned 
Matter,  and  secondly,  the  Principle  of  Form.  And 
in  the  case  of  the  Musical  Octave  the  Unconditioned 
Matter  was  the  Intervals,  the  4th  and  the  5th,  as 
they  existed  apart  and  in  antagonism  to  each  other, 


1  Philolaus  in  Stobaeus,  p.  485.  Trap  t  (frvGiog  KOL 
w§£  f^tt  '  a  /nlv  taro)  ra>v  TT^ay/nUT^v  acptoc  f'o'O'ct  Kai  avrti 
fj.lv  a  <j>v<ng  Odav  TE  KOL  OVK  avOowTrivav  tvc)£\€rcu  yvuaiv^ 
ya  r)  art  OVK  oiuv  r'  r\q  ovOlvt  rwv  tovrwv  KOL  yiy- 
v^  afj.wv  y vw.T$rj/i£p,  juf}  virap^ovGciQ  aurac 
rpajfjiaTuv  t?  wv  trvvitrra  b  KOCT//OC,  rt5y  re 
jcai  rwy  aTTEtptuv  '  87T6t  $£  re  ap^cti  virap^ov  OI»Y 
ojuotcu  ouS'  b[j.6<l>v\oi  ftroraf,  rjorj  d^vvarov  ^c  av  KOL  au 

KO(TJUT}0fj/UEV,     El    flT)     OpjUOyta     £7T£y£V£rO,     (?)TlVt     CIV    r^ 

vcro.  And  that  this  ap/iovfa  of  Philolaus  was  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  8ve  we  may  well  know,  not  only  from  Aristides  (I.  p.  17.) 
Trapa  rote  TraXatotc  ro  Sia  iraauv  ap^ovfa,  but  also  from  Philo- 
laus himself  (in  Stobaaus  462.)  ap/uoviac  Sfc  fjieyeOog  ivri  <ruAAa€« 
icai  8t'  d^Ciav,  "Now  the  ap^uovm  is  composed  of  a  4th  and  a  5th." 
Bockh  also  in  his  Philolaus  des  Pythagoreers  Lehren  expressly  alludes 
to  this  fact. 

-    Diogenes    Laertius.    VIII.    23.   KO.U     apftovtav     avvtaravai     ra 
8X0. 
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and  the  Principle  of  Form  was  the  energy  of  the 
8ve  Interval,  which  penetrated  them  and  gave  them 
cohesion. 

But  now  in  the  Universal  Octave  the  Uncon- 
ditioned Matter  was  the  Number  2  in  its  physical 
aspect,  that  is,  the  Monads,  or  Atoms ; r  and  the 
Principle  of  Form  was  the  Number  One,  the  Divine 
and  Primal  Monad,2  from  whose  beatific  essence  they 
had  proceeded.  How  then  did  that  blending  or 
penetration  of  the  Number  One  with  the  Number 
Two  take  place  on  that  larger  plane  which  is  the 
Universe,  and  thus  the  Universal  Octave  was  effectu- 
ated, which  gave  its  present  form  and  smiling  pattern 
to  the  things  we  see  around  us  ?  What  shall  we  say 
of  the  times  that  were,  before  this  frame  had  set  to 
order?  and  what  things  happened  to.  induce  its  sym- 
metry? And  this  tale,  which  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  Pythagoreanism,  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  hear. 
For  this  is  the  song  that  Orpheus  sang,3  how  Har- 
mony was  heard,  when  earth  and  heavens  were  blent 
and  blotted  in  a  heap,  and  then  from  the  rocking 
blackness  the  spangled  world  arose.4  For  the  Monads, 


1     Philolaus  in   Stob.  ~    Ib. 

a  I  think  that  passage  in  Clemens,  rovro  Si  rot  ro  irav  &C., 
cannot  be  read  without  seeing  in  it  an  obvious  allusion  to  a  musical 
construction  of  the  Universe  in  the  Orphic  Cosmogony,  which  we  can 
only  know  by  such  hints  as  this.  Cf.  also  Jamblichus.  145.  /or/rtov 
we  r/jc  TlvOayopiKriz  KCIT  apiO/mov  OeoXojia 
tvapyte  C'KH-O  TTOJC  tv  'Oo^tT.  Cf.  Id.  146.  The  'ifpoe 
of  Pythagoras  we  uv  £K  rou  /uvariKwraTOV  awr]vQi(T[.i£vov  irapa 
'Op(^>t7  roTTOU  'it  was  culled  from  the  most  mystic  flowers  of 
Orpheus.'  For  other  connections  between  Pythagoras  and  Orpheus,  cf. 
Jamblichus.  28.  Bryennius.  Harmon.  I.  I. 

4  Strabo.  II.  468.  KctO"  appoviav  rov  Kyoyzov  GvvtaTavai 
(fraaiv  (i.e.  ot  YlvOayupttOL)  Aristotle.  Metaphysics,  rov  6'Aov 
ovoavov  ap/iovcav. 
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which  are  the  atoms,  seethed  and  tossed  •  in  the 
ancient  sea  of  chaos,  and  all  was  blinding  hail  and 
dirty  weather,  pitch  blackness  and  crashing  thunder 
throughout  the  Universe,  nor  any  streak  of  grey  or 
speck  of  morning  light  in  that  wild  night,  where  no 
lull  ever  came,  and  midnight  was  never  past.  Each 
separate  atom  of  the  horrid  brew  struggled  and  tore 
each  other,  or  great  black  things,  that  were  misformed 
worlds,  fell  to  pieces  in  collision.  What  barkings 
rang  through  the  horrid  vaults,  as  echoes  took  up 
the'  sound  from  longitude  to  longitude ! — and  these 
indeed  were  the  sighs  of  despair  of  the  struggling 
Universe,  that  could  never  come  to  the  birth.  For 
there  could  be  no  union  and  no  form,  while  still  the 
matter  of  the  Universal  Octave  lay  void  and  empty 
of  the  Principle  that  should  attune  it.1  But  the  time 
came  at  last  when  the  Divine  and  Primal  Monad,  out 
of  his  boundless  compassion  for  his  suffering  emana- 
tions that  still  struggled  and  tossed  without  hope  of 
deliverance,  being  the  body  without  the  soul,  or  the 
shapeless  embryo  without  the  spirit  that  should  form 
it — lifted  up  his  energy  to  impregnate  the  awful  deep, 
and  descending  from  his  station  of  celestial  repose  and 
beauty,  swept  right  through  Chaos.  What  heavenly 
harmony  did  then  arise,  when  the  Great  Octave  was 
made  incarnate  !  What  flockings  and  gatherings 
together  of  atoms,  and  matching  of  piece  with  piece  ! 
And  straight  does  Darkness  fly  away,  and  the  joy  of 


1     Philolaus.    (cit.)    £7T£i    O£   re   do^al   vira^^tv    ou^   o/uotai   owe)' 
o/irj0uAo<   tatrai,  T?OJ/   acvvarov  ijc;   av   KOI   avraig    (coa/i 
a   /IT)    ap/iovta    £7T£y£V£ro.      Nicomachus.   Arithmetic.   II.  £K 
/i£vwy   Kat     fvavrtwv   (Twiarr)    ra    o\a    icm     aKorw£ 
v7T£0£^aro.    And  a  /i£v   ap/iovta  £trriy  ap£r«  Koaf4ov.    Hippodamus 
Pythagoricus  in   Galli   Opusc.  Mytholog.   p.    664. 
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Light  begins.  For  the  first  element  of  Music  that  put 
forth  its  force  was  the  power  of  Rhythm,  and  soon 
Vibration  begins  to  stir  the  mass.  Then  those  im- 
palpable atoms,  which  were  the  spray  of  the  turbid 
sea,  marshalled  into  columns,  and  swept  with  un- 
utterable swiftness  across  the  subsiding  waste,  and 
lo !  they  were  Light.1  Spangles  and  flakes  of  light 
they  shed  in  golden  rain  wherever  they  troop  their 
bright  battalions,  and  the  world  laughs  to  see  this 
foretaste  of  its  beauty.  And  next  the  Divine  and 
Primal  Monad  crept  to  a  closer  embrace  with  his 
bewildered  bride,2  and  on  each  separate  atom  that 
composed  her  he  stamped  the  image  of  himself.  And 
henceforth  shall  each  atom  be  a  little  octave,  that  is, 
it  shall  be  in  mignature  a  perfect  pattern  of  the 
Universe.  For  let  us  ask  what  this  marriage  had 
already  been,  for  he  was  I  and  the  energy  of  the 
Octave,  and  she  was  2,  the  unconditioned  and  un- 
formed matter  of  the  Octave,  and  by  their  union 
was  the  perfect  Octave  produced,  1+2.  But  next 
the  Divine  and  Primal  Monad  crept  to  a  closer 
embrace,  and  on  each  separate  atom  that  formed  the 
bewildered  mass  he  stamped  the  image  of  himself. 
And  now  must  each  atom  bear  the  impress  of  the 
form.  For  what  is  this  terminology  of  2,  for  un- 
disciplined and  unconditioned  Matter,  or  what  is  the 
energy  of  2  that  so  expresses  itself,  but  the  energy 
of  Discord  or  Repulsion,  to  which  2  things  are 


1  The  only  difference  between  Sound  and  Light  is  the  rate  at 
which  the  particles  are  made  to  vibrate.  And  to  produce  Light  they 
must  vibrate  with  such  swiftness  that  only  impalpable  molecules  can 
attain  the  required  velocity.  But  to  produce  Sound  palpable  moles 
can  attain  it. 

1    Diligitur  corpus  ab   anima.     Claudianus   Mamertus.  De  Anima.  IT. 

F  F 
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necessary,  that  which  repels,  and  that  which  is 
repelled  ?  Most  aptly  then  was  primordial  Matter 
conceived  as  2,  because  this  was  the  spirit  that 
penetrated  it.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  2  was 
Discord,  so  was  I  Concord,  2  Hate  that  severs,  I 
Love  that  joins.  And  since  by  the  incussion  of  I 
into  2,  Matter  became  disciplined  and  subdued,  this 
is  but  saying  that  henceforth  Love  was  grafted  on 
the  Universal  Plane  as  the  makeweight  to  Discord, 
and  both  must  henceforth  be  represented  there,  which 
gave  the  Octave,  I  +  2,  the  mirror  and  Principle  of 
all  things.  And  now,  I  say,  after  this  divine  effectua- 
tion, or  casting  the  shadow  of  these  numbers  in  giant 
letters  over  the  bosom  of  the  Universe,  must  each 
separate  atom  put  on  the  trappings  of  its  great  con- 
tainer, and  be  charged  with  the  same  storage  of 
Attraction  and  Repulsion,  have  its  Attractive  and 
Repulsive  pole,1  like  those  two  Attractive  and  Repulsive 
poles,  whose  balance  steadies  the  worlds.  And  now  the 
atoms,  instead  of  eternal  struggling  and  tearing  of  each 
other,  could  combine  and  sort  themselves,  now  attract- 
ing, now  repelling,  hurrying  hither  and  thither,  and 
joining  into  substances.  And  in  this  way  the  materials 
of  the  Universe  were  constituted.2  And  some  combined 
in  unisons,  and  some  in  octaves,  and  some  in  the 
harmony  of  the  fifth,  and  some  in  twelfths,  and  some  in 


1  This  is  but  the  application  of  the  Pythagorean  theory  to  the 
Modern  theory  of  atomic  texture,  which  attributes  such  a  texture  to 
every  atom  on  the  familiar  illustration  of  the  broken  magnet.  In  the 
same  way,  that  which  follows  is  the  application  of  the  Pythagorean 
theoiy  to  the  modern  theory  of  atomic  combination. 

1  Quintil.  De  Inst.  Orat.  I.  10.  12.  Mundum  ipsum  musices  ratione 
esse  compositum,  quam  postea  sit  Jyra  imitata.  Cf.  Michael  Psellius. 
De  omnifaria  doctrina.  p.  143.  Also  Athenaeus.  p.  622.  HvOayopaz 
i)v  roO  Travroe  ovaiav  Sta  povaiKrw  <ruy»cFt//evijv. 
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other  harmonies  ;  for  the  Great  Scale  of  Numbers  was 
effectuated  also  by  the  striking  of  the  Octave,  and  all 
the  harmonies  were  being  heard.  And  the  atoms  com- 
bined in  unisons,  as  those  two  gassy  atoms,  that  go  as 
I  :  i  and  form  Water,  or  those  that  form  Nitrous 
Oxide,  or  Ammonia,  or  Nitrous  Gas,  or  Nitrous  Acid, 
all  combining  in  unisons  to  form  these  substances, 
uniting  atom  with  atom,  I  :  I  ;  in  octaves,  as  those 
atoms  that  unite  I  :  2,  to  form  Carbonic  Acid,  or 
Nitric  Acid,  or  Nitric  Oxide,  or  the  Binoxides  of 
Manganese  and  of  Hydrogen,  and  other  things, 
uniting  I  atom  with  2  atoms,  I  :  2,  on  the  pattern 
of  the  octave  to  form  these  things ;  in  5ths,  as  those 
atoms  that  unite  2  :  3,  on  the  pattern  of  the  5th, 
and  form  Peroxide  of  Iron,  or  Phosphorous  Acid,  or 
Arsenious  Acid  ;  in  I2ths,  as  those  atoms  that  unite 
on  the  pattern  of  the  I2th,  3  :  I,  to  form  Sulphuric 
Acid,  and  Oxynitrous  Acid,  and  Hyponitrous  Acid, 
and  other  things.  And  other  musical  ratios  could  we 
give,  according  to  all  of  which  are  the  substances  of 
the  Universe  composed.  And  while  the  atoms  were 
swiftly  working  in  beautiful  music  to  form  these 
cunning  alchemies,  meantime  the  Divine  and  Primal 
Monad  sent  great  sweeps  of  Music  into  the  Universe, 
and  it  began  to  stir  in  masses.  And  Fire,  which 
is  inimical  to  Harmony,  fled  to  the  centre,  and 
the  other  elements  fled  away  from  the  central  fire,1 
and  soared  in  giant  detachments  into  illimitable  space. 
But  he,  whose  soul  is  love  and  the  pulse  of  all 
attraction,  stayed  them  in  mid  career,  and  such  love 
had  they  beside  to  one  another,  that  further  they 
would  not  go  than  where  they  could  each  attract  the 


1     Philolaus  in    Stob. 
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other,  and  spread  a  universal  harmony  throughout 
eternal  Nature.  Nor  are  they  further  apart  in  due 
comparison,  those  worlds  innumerable  that  crowd  the 
endless  fields  of  space,  than  is  atom  from  atom  to  us 
in  this  little  globe  of  ours,  but  form  one  continuous 
and  golden  floor,  brave  treading  for  the  Eternal ! x 
And  there  they  danced  in  harmonious  measure  all 
round  the  central  fire,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Earth, 
the  Stars,  the  Planets ;  and  this  is  the  Dance  of  the 
Cosmos.2 

And  these  are  the  general  outlines  of  the  Universal 
Order,  but  who  shall  tell  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
detail  ?  Or  take  this  jewelled  trinket  that  we  call 
the  Earth,  which  at  a  distance  to  those  who  dwell  in 
other  globes  seems  but  a  little  shining  ball  that  courses 
prettily  about,  nor  can  they  imagine  aught  else  about 
its  texture,  than  as  of  some  round  ball  of  brass  with 
a  blank  bright  surface,  that  glitters  in  the  night  time. 
But  we  who  sail  on  it — we  know  its  tracery,  and 
the  thousand  rainbow  webs  that  wrap  it  in,  and  its 
stomachers  of  trees  and  rivers,  and  bosses  of  hills, 
and  clusters  of  splintered  peaks,  and  all  those  forms 
of  minute  loveliness,  that  extend  in  inexhaustible 
variety  down  to  the  petals  of  the  tiniest  flower. 
Who  then  shall  tell  the  arrangement  of  this  detail? 


Agreeably  to  the  assertion  of  Dalton,  "Each  atom  occupies  the 
centre  of  a  comparatively  large  sphere,  and  keeps  itself  separate  and 
distinct  from  all  the  rest,  which  by  their  gravity  or  otherwise  are 
disposed  to  encroach  upon  it."  And  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  a 
gossamer  envelope  surrounding  every  atom  and  keeping  it  distinct  from 
its  fellow.  So  we  may  well  say  in  like  manner  that  the  Stars  and 
the  Earth,  &c.,  are  the  separate  atoms  that  make  one  piece,  as  the 
atoms  that  form  water  make  a  sheet  of  water. 

Trcpi  gc  rouro  (i.e.  TO  irvp  lv  /xeow)  vopiuav.  Philol.  in 
Stob.  448* 
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What  wonderful  power  could  in  a  moment  invent  and 
display  these  ectasies  of  inexhaustible  variety?  For  to 
deliberate  and  think  out  is  below  the  dignity  of  a 
deity,  but  he  must  create  at  once,  by  a  fiat.  And 
this  mystery  of  creation  I  think  the  admirable 
Chladni  has  unravelled,  and  in  what  he  has  taught 
us,  he  has  but  approved  the  teachings  of  Pythagoras. 
For  Chladni  took  a  plate  and  sprinkled  some  sand 
on  it,  and  then  he  drew  a  bow  across  the  edge 
of  the  plate,  and  produced  a  musical  note  on  it. 
And  immediately  the  sand  took  strange  forms,  but 
all  of  untold  symmetry.  And  he  continued  to 
produce  varieties  of  notes,  and  each  time  the  sand 
leapt  to  new  and  symmetrical  forms  ;  and  in  doing 
this,  he  demonstrated  that  Music  was  the  readiest 
source  of  obtaining  Pattern.  For  had  he  attempted 
to  think  out  those  countless  novelties  of  form  which 
I  shall  presently  show,  he  must  have  spent  I  know 
not  how  long  on  each  of  them,  and  been  baffled 
and  come  to  an  end  at  last.  Yet  here  they  were 
produced,  one  after  another,  in  teeming  succession  by 
a  turn  of  the  hand,  by  benefit  of  that  limbeck  that 
contained  the  secret.  And  by  this  discovery  of 
Chladni's  I  think  a  new  development  has  been  given 
to  the  teachings  of  Pythagoras,  for  in  saying  that 
Music  gave  its  Form  to  the  Universe,  Pythagoras 
had  expressed  himself  in  general  terms,  and  was  only 
understood  by  a  few.  But  now  can  each  man 
become  a  petty  lord  of  creation  for  himself,  and 
scattering  Chladni's  sand  on  a  plate,  he  can  see  this 
little  Chaos  by  his  fiat  become  a  Cosmos.  For 
directly  the  musical  note  has  sounded,  all  the  sand 
flocks  to  position,  and  arranges  itself  in  rapturous 
symmetry — from  being  sand,  it  has  become  suns  and 
galaxies.  What  then  was  the  potent  influence  that 
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at  once  reduced  the  Universe  to  order,  but  Music,  by 
whatever  means  it  came  (WTIVI  uv  rpoirto  fTrcytvcro), 
sweeping  into  the  entangled  elements  ?  For  since  in 
that  dread  world  of  night  and  nothingness  there  was 
no  precedent  type  of  form,  nor  was  battling  discord 
to  be  forced  bit  by  bit  to  shape,  nor  even  thought 
was  possible  what  that  shape  might  be,  that  only 
vis  matrix  is  supposable,  which  could  at  once  and 
spontaneously  sort  the  elements  into  pattern. 
And  here  are  Chladni's  Figures1  : — 


These   are   figured   from   Tynchll's    Sound   in  preference  to  Chladni's 
own   work,    where   the   figuring   is    not    so   artistic, 
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So  that  I  imagine  Music's  powers  as  the  Principle 
of  Form  in  Nature  must  be  indefinitely  extended 
beyond  limits  which  it  passes  us  at  present  even  to 
conceive.  Since  even  here,  in  these  few  pictures  out 
of  an  endless  gallery,  every  shape  or  pattern  that 
the  eye  can  see  through  Nature  stands  writ  in 
mignature  before  us.  Do  I  want  the  pattern  of  a 
leaf?  I  find  it  here.  Would  I  see  the  track  the 
rivers  flowed  in  ?  I  find  it  here  presented  to  my 
eye.  Shall  I  gaze  at  the  vaults  of  blue,  and 
wonder  what  has  raised  those  heavenly  arches  ?  And 
here,  too,  doth  our  sweet  mistress  confess,  that  form 
was  hers.  Or  must  I  know  how  the  stars  would 
twinkle,  or  what  was  to  be  the  shape  of  the  drops 
of  dew  ? — If  we  could  practise  with  the  Universe  for 
our  plate,  and  Worlds  for  our  grains  of  sand,  we 
might  see  some  fine  creation. 

And  since  by  the  incussion  of  Music  into  the 
entangled  elements,  the  Cosmos  was  reduced  and 
brought  to  order,  what  shall  we  say  of  that  divine 
energy  of  the  Octave,  that  ran  through  and  sustained 
the  great  entire  ?  Or  what  was  the  circumambient 
outline  that  it  set  on  those  bulging  masses  ?  And  it 
imprinted  on  them  the  image  of  itself.  For  this 
is  the  shape  that  the  Octave  gives  to  little  grains  of 
sand  that  lie  on  a  plate,1 


1     See    the    figuring    of    the   8ve,    5th,   and    4th,   in  W.   F.   Barrett's 
paper  in  the   Quarterly  Journal   of    Science,   Jan.    1870, 
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and  if  there  were  no  flat  surface  here,  but  the  sand 
were  suspended  in  space,  the  two  sides  would  fall 
over  and  join  back  to  back,  and  give  the  image  of 
a  sphere,  which  is  the  shape  of  the  worlds.1 

And  we  might  go  on  to  give  still  further  instances 
than  those  we  have  given,  to  show  how  Music  is 
indeed  no  other  than  the  Power  of  Form,  as  how,  for 
instance,  a  sho\ver  of  spray  sweeping  in  a  disordered 
sheet  and  fluff  of  scattering  drops,  will,  at  the  pene- 
tration of  a  musical  note  into  it,  gather  itself 
together  into  a  thin  and  compact  liquid  vein,  and 
then  when  the  note  ceases  will  fall  to  pieces  in 
crowds  of  spray  again,  and  then  at  the  Music  it  will 
unite  again  ; 2  or  how  that  element  which  is  most 
inimical  to  Harmony,  that  is,  Fire,  will  yet  betray 


[  Cf.  Empedocles  in  Stob.'s  Eclogues,  p.  354.  and  Parraenicles  in 
Arist.  de  Xenoph.  Zenon.  et  Gor£.  p.  978. 

'  See  Savart's  experiments  detailed  in  Tyndall,  On  Sound,  p.  245. 
Also  particularly  pp,  247,  248, 
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the  most  potent  sympathy,  and  throw  itself  into  a 
thousand  fantastic  shapes  beneath  the  influence  of 
Music,  great  tall  flames  toppling  over  sideways  and 
licking  downwards,  others  coalescing  in  a  long  thin 
tongue  at  the  sound  of  a  long-drawn  note,  or  quivering 
and  twinkling  at  the  music  of  a  trill  ; x  or  how  gases 
and  air,  as  Hydrogen  and  Carbonic  Acid,  or  air 
mixed  with  blue  smoke,  will  all  give  way  and  form 
themselves  in  shapes  and  patterns  as  music  sounds, 
bellying  in  bulging  clouds,  spreading  in  thin  sheets, 
twining  and  threading  in  wreaths  and  circles,  in 
response  to  the  power  of  Melody.2  But  from  these 
minutenesses  of  Music's  power  we  must  pass  away, 
and  follow  it  rather  in  those  larger  motions  that 
Pythagoras  has  set  forth  to  us,  when  not  fractions 
and  puny  strains,  but  all  its  power  was  put  forth  at 
once,  to  send  the  elements  flocking  to  cohesion,  and 
to  toss  systems  into  pattern,  as  we  have  seen  it 
move  its  grains  of  sand.  And  all  the  elements  fled 
out  in  rounded  worlds  into  space,  away  from  the 
central  fire.  And  now  behold  them  hung  in  the  sky. 
And  these  are  the  names  and  orders  of  the  bright 
squadron  of  which  our  globe  is  one,  and  these  are 
their  names  and  orders,  as  they  stand  and  dance 


1  See  Tynda.l's  Experiments  on  the  Vowel  Flame.  Sound,  p.  239. 
Also  on  other  naked  flames,  p.  284.  Also  Lcconte  in  Tyndall.  p.  230. 
"  After  the  music  commenced,  I  observed  that  the  flame  exhibited 
pulsations,  which  were  exactly  synchronous  with  the  audible  beats. 
The  trills  of  the  instruments  were  reflected  on  the  sheet  of  flame.  A 
deaf  man  might  have  perceived  the  music."  He  goes  on  to  prove  that 
all  this  was  produced  by  the  direct  result  of  aerial  sonorous  pulses  on 
the  flame,  and  nothing  else. 

~     Tyntf.   p.    241.    242. 
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round  the  central  fire :  *  And  first  there  was  the 
Antichthon,  or  Counter-Earth,  which  was  another 
world  like  ours,  that  moved  between  us  and  the 
central  fire,  and  next  came  our  Earth  moving  round, 
and  then  the  Moon,  and  then  the  planets,  Mercury 
and  Venus,  and  then  the  Sun,  all  moving  in  concentric 
rings,  and  outside  these  the  rings  where  Mars,  and 
Jupiter,  and  Saturn  danced,  and  outside  these  the 
ring  where  the  stars  danced  round,  in  which  were 
many  mazes,  and  many  weavings  of  beautiful  dances, 
yet  all  in  time  and  measure  with  our  own,  and 
making  up  together  but  one  more  harmonious  round 
in  the  Dance  of  the  Planets  and  the  Sun,  that  went 
circling  round  the  central  fire.  And  as  they  moved, 
these  heavenly  orbs,  in  stately  saraband,  they  made 
celestial  harmony  in  the  air,  and  chief  among  them 
the  Sun  and  Moon  and  five  Planets,  that  were  so 
nicely  poised  and  distanced  from  each  other,  that 
they  lay  in  the  intervals  of  the  Musical  Scale ;  for 
Saturn  was  just  so  far  from  Jupiter,  and  Jupiter 
from  Mars,  and  Mars  from  the  Sun,  and  the  others 
in  the  same  way,  as  are  tone  and  tone  and  semitone 
from  each  other  in  the  Scale.  And  Saturn  moved  in 
the  Dorian  Mode,  and  Jupiter  in  the  Phrygian,  and 
Mars  in  the  Lydian,  and  the  others  in  their  order, 
each  in  its  mode.  This  was  the  music  that  Scipio 
heard  in  his  dream,  for  he  dreamt  that  the  shade  of 
his  ancestor,  Africanus,  appeared  to  him,  and  led  him 
up  through  the  immeasurable  spaces,  till  he  came  all 
among  the  white  flowers  and  feathers  of  the  night. 


1  In  the  following  arrangement  I  have  left  Philolaus,  and  adhered 
to  the  ordinary  Pythagorean  tradition  in  Pliny,  Censorinus,  and  others, 
with,  however,  the  Antichthon,  which  some  of  them  have  omitted.  Cf. 
Plutarch,  De  Placitis  Philosophorum.  III.  13. 
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And  he  saw  the  place  where  the  spirits  of  good  men 
go  after  death,  which  is  the  Milky  Way.  And  he 
saw  the  constellations  in  white  clusters.  And  he 
looked  downwards,  and  in  the  far  distance  he  saw 
the  earth  shining  like  some  tiny  golden  star.  And 
between  the  earth  and  the  stars  he  saw  7  golden 
cressets  burning  in  the  clear  night  air,  one  above  the 
other.  And  he  and  his  guide  went  floating  towards 
them.  And  these  were  the  Planets  and  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  And  as  they  came  near  them  Scipio  said, 
What  is  this  heavenly  harmony  that  fills  my  ears  ? 
And  Africanus  answered  him,  that  this  was  the 
Harmony  of  the  Spheres  which  he  heard,  and  he  bid 
him  notice  how  all  those  golden  fires  were  moving, 
and  what  were  the  distances  between  each,  and  said 
that  as  they  swept  the  air  they  could  not  but  make 
ineffable  music,  and  being  seven  in  number,  and  lying 
so  far  apart  in  exact  proportion  with  the  seven  notes 
of  the  scale,  they  each  murmured  in  the  Mode  that  lay 
where  that  note  came. 

And  this  was  the  Harmony  of  the  Spheres  which 
he  heard  in  his  dream,  to  which  our  Earth  and  its 
Counter-Earth  do  but  give  an  added  harmony,  and 
the  stars  a  far-off  and  myriad  accompaniment.  For 
although  our  Earth  in  its  passage  through  the  air 
may  well  be  conceived  to  utter  most  melodious  music, 
yet  can  it  in  no  way  compare  with  the  heavenly 
sounds  that  the  other  planets  make.  For  the  Earth, 
said  Pythagoras,  is  not  the  most  perfect  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  but  on  the  contrary  is  nearer 
imperfection  than  any,  except  the  Antichthon,  which 
is  the  Counter-Earth,  that  comes  between  us  and 
the  central  fire.  For  the  greater  is  the  perfection  the 
farther  away  from  the  central  fire.  So  that  the 
Earth,  coming  so  near  the  central  fire,  has  a  great 
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share  of  imperfection.  Or  how  can  it  compare  to 
the  Sun,  whose  surface  is  all  made  of  glass  ?x  or  to 
the  Moon,  which  is  inhabited  by  plants  and  animals 
far  larger  and  finer  than  those  on  the  earth,  and 
where  the  days  and  nights  are  fifteen  times  as  long 
as  our  own  ?2 

And  this  heavenly  concert  and  harmony,  though 
some  might  hear  in  visions  and  dreams,  yet  none 
could  hear  with  waking  ears  but  only  Pythagoras 
himself.  And  he  could  hear  it  for  ever  in  its  total 
beauty,  and  he  knew  all  its  gradations  and  melodies. 
And  well  he  might.  For  he  had  been  Hermotimus, 
and  his  soul  had  soared  into  unknown  regions  of 
space,  while  his  body  lay  in  a  trance  at  Clazomenae. 
He  had  pilgrimed  those  starry  fields,  and  floated 
in  ecstasy  amidst  the  heavenly  concert.  And  the 
memory  of  what  he  heard  then,  he  had  retained 
through  future  stages  of  the  Metempsychosis.  For 
that  bright  soul  had  made  many  wanderings,  before 
it  appeared  in  the  radiant  lustre  of  Pythagoras.  And 
coming  from  what  silver  well  of  being  we  know  not, 
first  it  had  animated  the  hero,  Euphorbus,  and 
this  was  the  first  incarnation  of  Pythagoras.  And 
Menelaus  slew  Euphorbus  in  the  Trojan  War.  And 
the  lance  had  pierced  his  soft  neck,  and  his  hair  that 
was  like  the  Graces'  was  all  dyed  with  blood,  and  his 
curls  that  were  tied  with  threads  of  gold  and  silver. 
It  was  like  an  olive  with  all  its  white  flowers  being 
mown  down  by  the  tempest,  when  Euphorbus  fell.  And 
this  was  the  beautiful  hero,  that  the  soul  of  Pythagoras 
had  first  inhabited.  And  next  it  had  entered 
Hermotimus,  and  there  it  heard  the  starry  music. 


Stob.'s  Eclogues.    514. 
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And  next  it  had  entered  Pyrrhus,  a  fisherman.  And 
last  of  all,  Pythagoras.  And  now  could  it  hear  with 
waking  ears  those  sounds  it  before  had  heard  in 
ecstasies  and  visions.  And  Pythagoras  said  that  the 
reason  men  could  not  hear  the  celestial  harmony,  was 
because  their  ears  are  accustomed  to  it  from  the 
moment  of  their  birth,  and  it  is  with  this  as  with 
all  other  sounds,  for  sounds  that  we  hear  continually, 
we  cease  to  hear  at  all.  And  this  well  may  be.  For 
it  is  known,  says  Cicero,  that  those  who  dwell  close  to 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  never  hear  the  sound  of  the 
water,  because  it  is  always  in  their  ears.  And  it  is 
certain  that  we  miss  much  beautiful,  if  homely  music  in 
our  everyday  life,  from  this  very  cause.  For  he  that 
has  known  what  a  temporary  deafness  is,  will  learn 
when  he  recovers,  what  is  the  music  of  footfalls,  and  of 
objects  struck  against  each  other. 

Now  these  revelations  of  Pythagoras  became  in  course 
of  time  the  subject  of  philosophical  speculation,  and 
what  he  revealed  as  ultimate  phenomena,  science  stept 
in  to  explain.  And  indeed  that  the  spheres  should 
make  harmony  in  their  aerial  motions,  was  ccngenial  to 
a  musical  theory,  which  defined  Sound  as  '  struck  air ' 
(ai]p  7T£7rXrj'y/z£voc),  for  this  is  the  definition  of  the 
handbooks.1  And  Nicomachus  would  have  us  believe, 
that  the  sound  of  the  spheres  was  a  whistling  sound, 
such  as  a  javelin,  for  example,  makes,  as  it  sings  in  its 
passage  through  the  air  ;  and  that  the  difference  of  the 
tones  of  each  was  due  to  the  greater  or  less  swiftness 
with  which  they  rushed  through  the  sky.2  But 
Macrobius  would  rather  explain  it  as  a  series  of  clashes, 


1     ai/o   Tri7r\rYyiutvo£.   atooQ  TrArjy?/.      Aristides.   I.    7. 
3     Nicomachus.  Harmonics,    I.    6, 
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that  blent  together  in  one  tone  (which,  though  much 
the  same  to  our  view,  was  yet  held  a  different 
explanation),  and  that  two  bodies  meeting,  must  produce 
a  clash,  and  these  two  bodies  were  the  star  and  the  air  ; 
and  since  in  heaven  all  is  harmony  and  beauty,  finely 
says  Macrobius,  we  must  conceive  no  discordant 
clashing  there,  but  a  most  soft  giving  way,  and  dulcet 
effusion  of  sound.1 

But  we,  again,  living  in  modern  days,  may  well 
regard  the  theory  by  our  lights,  and  by  benefit  of 
the  knowledge  which  since  then  has  been  added  to 
our  stock.  And  men  define  Sound  more  comprehen- 
sively now,  for  they  say  that  Sound  is  caused  by 
the  vibrations  of  the  particles  of  a  body,  which  can 
move  away  from  one  another  within  certain  limits, 
without  causing  the  rupture  of  the  body,  and  when 
they  all  vibrate  together,  that  is  musical  sound.2 
And  shall  we  not  say  that  each  star  is  but  a 
particle  in  one  golden  sheet,  which  is  the  Cosmos, 
and  that  their  periodic  motions  and  revolutions  are 
but  the  regular  vibrations  of  the  particles  that  make 
it  up,  and  hence  a  mighty  Music  must  come?  So 
that  to  us,  the  Music  of  the  Universe  is  well 


1  In  ccelo  autem  constat  nihil  fortuitum,  nihil  tumultuarium 
provenire,  &c.  Macrobius  in  Somn.  Scip.  II.  2.  The  Heavenly  Concert 
was  Karaicopc'e  re  KOL  Travap/uoviov,  says  Nicomachus,  p.  7.  where 
we  must  take  KaraKOpc'e  in  some  such  sense  as  "  full,"  "  rich," 
unless  it  may  perhaps  mean  "  unceasing."  Cf.  rrjv  Kara/copEOTtfrrjv 

trvfi^wviavj  of    the    Octave,   i.e.     "the    fullest    of    the    consonances." 
Nicom.   p.    9. 

II  suono  e  formato  da  vibrazioni  delle  particelle  dei  corpi.  II 
corpo  pub  suddividersi  in  piccole  particelle,  e  queste  particelle  si 
possono  allontanare  le  une  dalle  altre  entro  certi  limiti,  senza  che  per  ci6 
si  operi  la  rottura  o  il  disgregamento  del  corpo.  Blaserna.  La  teoria 
del  suono.  p.  3. 
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conceived  as  Periodicity,  and  this  is  the  account  that 
we  will  give  of  it.  But  to  those  who  tell  us,  as 
some  do,  that  there  is  no  air  in  those  heavenly 
spaces  to  echo  the  music,  but  only  blank  vacuum, 
nor  any  air  at  all,  but  what  constitutes  the  separate 
atmospheres  of  the  stars  themselves,  and  each  carries 
round  with  it  in  its  diurnal  motions,  we  will  say 
that  we  have  but  to  apply  in  little  what  we  have 
said  of  the  Universe  at  large,  and  still  we  have  our 
music.  For  in  that  symmetrical  rotation  of  each 
heavenly  orb  round  its  poles,  where  there  is  no 
denying  the  envelope  of  air  that  encrusts  and  wraps 
it  in,  each  particle^  of  the  great  body  must  be  in 
regular  vibration,  for  each  works  to  the  common  end, 
of  which  the  rotation  of  the  whole  globe  is  the 
result.  So  that  each  world  makes  music  for  itself, 
with  full  complement  of  repeating  air,  and  this  music, 
I  say,  may  we  ourselves  hear.  For  what  are  the 
sighings  of  the  winds  but  the  pianos  of  this  music, 
and  the  notes  of  the  cataract  its  louder  passages  ? 
And  what  are  our  concerts  and  symphonic  choruses, 
but  the  clusterings  of  harmonious  atoms  in  this  great 
globe  of  ours,  that  breathe  together  for  a  time  their 
little  fragment  of  its  harmony,  yet  we  in  our  greatness 
imagine  ourselves  mighty  music-makers  ?  Or  what 
are  musical  instruments  but  the  sensitive  parts  of  the 
great  earth's  melody,  and  we,  who  make  them, 
unconscious  builders,  like  the  coral  insect  that  makes 
reefs  and  coral  caves,  and  so  we  spread  the  earth 
with  a  musical  trellis?  And  there  is  the  music  of 
Fire,  and  the  music  of  Water,  for  flames  are  shown 
to  sing  in  the  lamp  of  the  chemist,1  and  vapour  will 


1    Professor  Tyndall  can  produce  all    the   notes   of    the    gamut    from 
one   flame.     See  Tynd.    Sound,   p.    221. 
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utter  melodious  notes,  as  it  condenses  in  the  stern  of 
a  thermometer.1  What  melody  then  will  the  heat  of 
the  day  make,  if  we  had  but  the  wit  to  hear  it,  or 
the  great  masses  of  vapour  as  they  condense  into 
rain?  And  shall  we  not  say  that  birds,  who  sing  as 
unconsciously  as  the  breezes  play,  or  the  leaves  flutter 
down  'from  the  trees — what  are  they  but  the 
Harmonics  of  Nature,  which  expresses  her  strength 
through  the  gnarled  oak  and  the  iron,  her  fleetness 
through  the  horse,  but  when  she  would  utter  her 
blithest  singing  she  pours  it  out  through  feathered 
flutes.  For  when  Hermes  has  slain  Argus  with 
the  hundred  eyes,  which  is  the  night  and  all 
its  stars,  and  sweeps  the  strings  of  Apollo's  lyre 
and  sets  them  trembling — then  does  the  music 
of  Nature  begin.  And  first  the  lark  takes  up 
her  carol  in  the  air,  and  this  is  the  morning  speaking. 
And  next  the  throstle  and  the  other  birds  come 
chiming  in,  in  most  melodious  chorus,  and  so  the 
morning  passes.  And  with  the  midday  heat  the 
insects  take  up  their  tale,  and  go  humming  in  many 
notes  through  the  air,  and  the  grasshoppers  chirping 
most  melodiously,  or  in  warmer  climes,  those  humming- 
birds, that  make  a  beautiful  music  by  the  vibration  of 
their  wings.  And  meanwhile  all  the  trees  are  sighing 
and  the  grass  waving,  for  the  breezes  go  rustling  in  and 
out,  and  setting  them  all  in  motion.  And  then  at 
evening  the  voices  of  the  night  begin,  and  chief  among 
them  the  nightingale,  who  sits  and  sings  beneath  the 
light  of  the  moon.  Who  that  has  heard  this  bird  in 
the  silence  of  midnight,  when  the  very  labourer  sleeps 


De  la  Rive  showed  that  Musical  Notes  of  great  power  and 
sweetness  could  be  produced  by  the  periodic  condensation  of  vapour 
in  the  bulb  of  a  glass  tube.  Tynd.  Sound,  p.  225. 
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securely,  has  not  heard  with  rapture  her  clear  airs, 
sweet  descants,  the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the 
doubling  and  redoubling  of  her  voice,  and  well  may  fancy 
to  himself  how  small  and  poor  a  residue  of  nature's 
harmony  is  that  which  we  have  got  in  keeping  ?  And 
there  was  a  man  who  passed  through  the  concert-room 
of  Nature,  with  an  ear  not  inattentive  to  its  harmonies. 
And  he  was  a  poor  stocking-weaver  of  Leicester,  and 
passed  what  time  he  had,  in  wandering  in  the  country 
and  the  woods,  and  listening  to  the  music  that  they 
had  to  give  him.  He  knew  what  notes  the  linnet 
sings  on,  and  what  is  the  harmony  that  the  cricket 
chirps.  The  love  songs  of  the  wood  pigeon  he  could 
tell  you,  or  how  the  owl  hoots  at  night.  These  were 
his  petty  orchestra  and  most  delightful  singers,  and  he 
has  written  down  the  whole  concert  of  the  groves,  and 
he  tells  us  that  this  is  their  chorus  : — 

The    Throstle^ 


3=: 


The    Lark? 

I 


The    Cuckoo.3 


1     Gardiner's  Music   of  Nature,  p.    59. 
3    Gardiner.      Music    of  Nature,   p.   454. 


Id.   p.    233. 
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The  Robin  Redbreast* 


-g.-4— y- -.        -  ^ ^-  —  J j— ; j^ *• r. 


The  Nightingale? 


tr 


Peewit? 


77/^  Sparroiu.^ 

P  P  P 


Blackbird* 


£= === : 


Woodpigeonf* 


tr 


1     Id.   p.   140. 
3     Id.    p.    236. 

5    Id.  237- 


Id.  p.  226. 
Id.  p.  344. 
Id,  140. 
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The  Canary: 


The  Coot? 
,  tr. 


5gNFt=3^?=:hrf~^f^ssi 


which    is   the    Bass   of  birds. 

And   the   insects   also   he   has   not   failed   to    report 


The  Cricket? 


i 


The  Ffyl 


Id.    22".  2     Gardiner.   Music   of  Nature,   p.   228. 

3    Id.   p.   250.  4    Id.   p.    249. 

5    Id.   248..     Porphyry  is    the   ancient  who  has    come  most   near    this 
admirable  interest  in  minute  nature.     See   his  remarks   on  the  voices  of 
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And  these  notes  of  the  fly  like  those  of  the  gnat  are 
produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  wings,  and  the  wings 
of  the  fly  make  320  vibrations  every  second,  that  is, 
20,000  in  a  minute. 

These  are  the  trembling  little  atomies  whose  vibrations 
are  sympathetic  to  our  ears,  for  not  all  vibrations  are 
perceptible  to  our  dull  ears,  but  only  up  to  such  and 
such  a  height  and  down  to  such  a  depth,  and  these 
are  some  that  fall  between.  What  then  should  we  say 
if  our  hearing  were  divinely  extended,  that  we  could 
hear  the  whole  sum  and  possibility  of  vibration  ?  We 
then  might  hear  the  melody  of  the  mighty  mass 
itself,  in  which  every  single  atom  is  in  regular 
vibration,  in  harmony  with  the  motion  of  the  great 
whole  as  it  swings  along  the  sky.  So  that  in  such 
things  as  we  hear,  we  have  only  the  dregs  and 
snatches  of  that  moving  melody,  as  he  who  sees  the 
reflection  of  the  moon  in  a  fountain,  though  not 
even  then  clearly  and  steadily,  because  the  shaking  of 
the  water  makes  the  light  flicker.  But  that  other 
ineffable  harmony,  which  is  the  Harmony  of  the 
Cosmos,  whose  sounding  atoms  are  worlds,  and 
revolutions  its  vibrations,  this  comes  not  in  any  guise  to 
our  ears  at  all,  but  may  only  be  heard  by  those  spirits 
or  daemons  that  sail  between  Earth  and  Heaven,  or  by 
such  a  beautiful  being  as  Pythagoras,  who  was  almost 
one  of  them.  For  he  held  constant  communion  with 
the  spirits  of  the  air.  He  came  riding  on  an  arrow  of 


grasshoppers  and  nightingales  in  his  Commentary  on  Ptolemy.  III. 
More  commonly  it  took  the  form  of  professing  to  understand  their 
language  as  Apollonius  Tyaneus  who  understood  the  language  of 
swallows  ;  the  Arabians  who  were  commonly  reported  in  antiquity  to 
understand  the  language  of  crows;  and  the  Tyrrhenians  of  eagles,  in 
like  manner.  And  perhaps  we  all  might  understand  the  language 
of  birds,  if  we  only  had  a  dragon  to  lick  out  our  ears. 
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the  Hyperborean  Apollo,  which  is  a  morning  sunbeam 
He  could  write  with  letters  of  blood  on  a  looking-glass, 
and  show  his  writing  reflected  in  the  moon.  He 
appeared  on  the  same  day  at  Metapontum  and  Crotona, 
which  is  a  distance  of  90  miles  as  the  crow  flies ;  and 
no  one  knew  how  he  travelled.  He  showed  himself  at 
the  Olympic  games  with  a  golden  thigh,  and  rivers  and 
trees  knew  him  and  held  converse  with  him,  as  that 
river  Cosa  in  Sicily,  which  lifted  up  its  voice  as  he 
was  passing  over  it,  and  said,  Hail !  Pythagoras. 
These  and  other  wonders  are  recorded  of  him,  as  they 
have  been  of  other  divine  beings,  that  have  from  time 
to  time  appeared  among  us,  and  made  known  to  us  the 
secret  mysteries  of  existence. 


CHAPTER    VII. 
THE    GREEKS    (continued). 

AND  now  we  may  go  to  Athens.  And  how  shall 
we  enter  that  great  and  stately  city?  And  shall  we 
enter  it  by  the  Northern  Road  that  ran  as  far  as 
Thebes,  past  Acharnae,  and  so  on  over  the  Cephissus, 
and  in  at  the  Acharnian  gate  to  the  north  of  the 
city  ?  Or  shall  we  enter  it  by  the  Sacred  Way,  where 
the  processions  went  down  to  Eleusis  (and  marble 
monuments  lined  the  Way  as  it  came  near  Athens), 
through  the  Ceramicus,  and  in  by  the  market-place, 
past  the  Pcecile  Stoa  on  our  way  to  the  Acropolis? 
or  turning  round  at  the  same  gate,  without  going  so 
far,  and  re-tracing  our  steps  a  little,  we  should  soon 
have  come  to  the  groves  of  the  Academy,  where  we 
might  have  heard  Plato  discoursing  on  the  Nature  of 
our  Music,  which,  like  Pythagoras,  he  held  to  be  the 
best  stimulant  to  Virtue.  And  he  said  that  Education 
in  Music  was  the  most  important  of  all  educations, 
because  Rhythm  and  Harmony  sank  so  deep  into  the 
soul,  and  touched  it  most  strongly,  carrying  grace  and 
elegance  in  their  train,  and  making  the  man  graceful 
and  elegant  who  received  them.1  And  its  effect  did  not 
end  here,  but  rwv  TrapaXetTTOjuevwv  KOL  /.tr/  /caAwc  crj/itoup- 
— in  all  things  would  he  find  his  Music  help 


1     Plato.   Rep.    p.    401. 
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him,  for  in  all  works  of  art  or  works  of  nature,  his 
Harmony  would  enable  him  to  see  their  Harmony,  his 
Rhythm  their  Rhythm,  so  slurring  over  their  discords 
and  false  notes  he  would  praise  only  their  excellencies 
and  beauties,  and  even  make  a  diet  of  them  for  his  soul 
to  feed  on,  and  in  this  way  he  would  become  beautiful 
and  excellent  himself.  And  his  Music  being  instilled 
into  him  when  he  is  quite  young,  he  is  unable  to  see 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  the  tastes  that  govern 
him,  but  when  he  grows  up  and  true  Reason  comes, 
then  he  will  embrace  her  for  ever,  from  that  secret 
sympathy  with  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  which 
this  training  in  Music  has  engrafted  in  him.1  And 
Plato  held  but  two  essentials  in  a  perfect  education, 
Gymnastic  for  the  body,  and  Music  for  the  mind,2  and 
both  are  things  calculated  to  produce  symmetry  and 
grace.  For  Gymnastic  produces  symmetry  of  motion, 
and  Music  produces  symmetry  of  conception.  And  let 
us  ask  more  nearly  how  Music  produces  symmetry  of 
conception.  And  it  produces  it  by  fashioning  the  mind 
into  sympathy  with  its  own  essence.  For  in  the  first 
place  the  essence  of  Music  is  the  power  of  Form.  And 
secondly,  its  composition  is  that  of  a  Dualism,  and 
wherever  the  image  of  this  composition  is  imprinted, 
there  necessarily  must  symmetry  ensUe ;  for  symmetry 
is  but  another  term  for  evenness,  or  equality,  which 
means  the  balance  of  two  things.  And  a  mind  that 
has  been  musically  educated  will  betray  this  secret 
dualism,  as  the  principle  of  all  its  motions.  And  a 
Musical  Mind  is  one  that  proceeds  by  dichotomy  to 
its  conclusions,  or  it  is  one  that  gains  its  results  by 
comparison,  and  in  this  latter  case  we  may  see  how  the 


1     Plat.  Rep.   p.    401.  a    Plat.   Rep.  p.  376.   Cf.   Laws.  p.    795. 
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eternal  liaison  between  Music  and  Poetry  has  arisen. 
And  it  is  also  a  tolerant  mind,  because  it  can  see  both 
sides  in  every  question,  whence  "  2 "  was  used  by  the 
Pythagoreans  as  the  symbol  of  tolerance,  and  whence 
also  musical  epochs  have  always  been  tolerant  epochs. 
And  for  a  similar  reason  they  have  also  been  pacific 
and  peaceful  epochs,  and  also  for  that  other  reason, 
that  the  secret  principle  of  Music,  which  unites 
dualisms,  is  the  principle  of  Love.  And  for  the 
latter  reason  they  have  been  credulous  epochs, 
because  credulity  is  the  flower  of  love,  but  scep- 
ticism is  the  offspring  of  hate.  And  all  these 
characteristics  and  qualities  will  a  musical  mind  evince, 
than  which  nothing  nobler  can  be  imagined.  And 
although  Plato  has  not  descended  to  particular 
specification  of  the  results  which  Music  produced  on 
the  mind,  but  has  confined  himself  to  a  general 
description  of  its  influence,  yet  I  think  we  may 
clearly  discern  from  things  he  says,  that  many  of 
these  results  were  what  he  directly  looked  for.  For 
as  one  of  the  chief  results  of  Music  he  holds  to  be 
simplicity  of  character,1  which  is  this  very  noble 
credulity  that  we  speak  of.  And  as  Love  he  conceives 
another,  since  sympathy  is  but  another  term  for  love, 
and  it  is  sympathy  for  beauty  and  virtue  which  he 
looks  to  Music  to  awaken  in  the  soul.  And  gentleness 
he  directly  intends  as  another  result,  for  it  was  by 
music  that  he  would  temper  the  hardness  of  gymnastic, 
the  exclusive  pursuit  of  which  could  only  render  the 
character  wild  and  stubborn,  so  that  he  has  said 
somewhere,  "  the  man  that  mixes  music  and 


in  the  good  sense. 
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gymnastic,  and  offers  it  in  best  proportions  to  the 
soul,  he  is  a  finer  musician  and  knows  more  of 
harmony,  than  any  one  who  ever  twanged  a  string." 
But  not  to  press  any  of  his  doctrines,  which  we 
have  said  are  rather  general  than  specific  in  their 
application,  let  us  ask  why  it  is  that  he  has  laid 
such  stress  on  Music  in  his  system  of  Education, 
And  first,  I  think,  there  was  one  reason  which  has 
escaped  himself.  For  in  that  aSoAco-x"*  of  Athenian 
life,  which  we  can  scarcely  picture  to  ourselves  now, 
that  life  of  the  Agora  and  Gymnasiums,  the  life  of 
men  who  live  at  ease,  with  few  books  to  read,  and 
little  care  for  writing,  but  every  subject  was  studied 
by  word  of  mouth,  systems  of  philosophy  could  be 
developed  in  conversation  alone,  and  all  the  wit  and 
genius  of  the  time  was  poured  through  the  medium 
of  speech  —  I  say,  in  such  a  life  as  this,  what  a 
pre-eminence  does  the  Voice  achieve !  and  what  more 
telling  than  a  musical  voice  and  a  beautiful  delivery ! 
This  would  have  a  magic  beyond  any  charms  of 
thought,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  possession  of 
a  beautiful  voice  would  always  be  envied,  and  that 
the  cultivation  of  music  was  an  unconscious  means 
that  was  taken  to  produce  it.  So  that  this  is  one 
reason  it  seems  of  the  eminence  of  Music  in  Greek 
Education,  the  acquisition  of  a  Musical  delivery,  and 
this  was  so  unconsciously  acted  on  that  it  escaped 
Plato  himself.  But  the  second  reason  did  not  escape 
him.  For  quite  as  important,  or  nearly  so,  as  a 
musical  delivery,  was  a  graceful  and  becoming  action 
of  the  body.  And  this  is  one  of  the  results  he 
directly  looked  for,  from  the  cultivation  of  Music. 
For  "  Grace  and  awkwardness,"  he  says,  "  are  the 
infallible  accompaniments  of  rhythm  and  want  of 
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rhythm." J  And  with  this  embodiment  of  Music  in 
Actions,  we  may  well  compare  Pythagoras'  doctrine  of 
SYNAPMOFA,  or  Savoir  faire,  which  he  held  as  the 
certain  result  of  a  knowledge  of  harmony.  And  if 
we  go  a  little  further,  we  shall  find  Plato  completely 
at  one  with  him.  "  For  let  the  masters  of  the  lyre," 
he  said,  "  who  teach  our  boys,  take  especial  care  to 
familiarise  the  souls  of  the  boys  with  rhythms  and 
harmonies,  for  by  so  doing  they  will  make  them 
gentle,  and  rhythmic,  and  consistent.  For  every 
particle  of  human  life  has  need  of  rhythm  and 
harmony."2  And  now  the  immediate  result  of  this  on 
the  boys  was  to  produce  in  them  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  Etiquette,  "  for  boys  so  trained,"  he 
says,  "will  know  when  to  be  quiet  in  presence  of 
their  elders,  when  to  get  up  and  sit  down  according 
to  the  rules  of  etiquette ;  they  will  know  the  respect 
they  must  pay  their  parents ;  and  in  smaller  things 
also  they  will  be  equally  adept,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  fashion  of  cutting  their  hair,  what  clothes  to 
wear,  and  what  style  of  shoes  to  have,  and  they 
will  be  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  toilette."  3 
And  this,  I  imagine,  is  but  the  detailed  exposition 
of  the  general  principle  which  he  lays  down  elsewhere, 
"Music  naturally  shades  off  into  the  love  of  beauty,"4 


roSe 


yc  on  ro  ri}c  cutrx^ocruvrjc  re  KOI 


Rep.   400. 
2    Plat.   p.  326.   TTag    yap    o    P'IOQ    TOV    dv9oh)7rov    t 


re  Kot 


arcu  '  tvaafj..  perhaps  "order  "  but  see  the  whole 
passage. 

1    Rep.    425. 

[    8#  &  TTOV  rcXevrrtv  ra  fJiovaiKa  ac  TCI  TOV  KaXov  I 
Ib.   403. 
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so  that  they  are  no  fanciful  assumptions  he  is  here 
giving  us,  but  merely  the  natural  conclusions  of  that 
great  truth,  that  a  beautiful  soul  will  evince  its 
beauty  in  the  smallest  things  no  less  than  in  the 
greatest. 

And  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from  Plato  to 
those  Athenian  boys  themselves,  and  see  how  far 
they  bear  out  the  truth  of  his  theories  :  whose 
education  in  music  commenced  when  they  were  seven 
years  old,  and  sometimes  before ;  and  then  they  were 
taught  to  play  the  lyre,  and  afterwards  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  versification,  and  required  to  commit 
long  passages  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  to  memory.1 
And  meanwhile  their  bodies  were  developed  in  the 
exercise  of  Dancing,  of  which  there  were  two  kinds, 
Musical  Dancing,  in  which  they  represented  the 
actions  of  Musical  recitation,  and  Calisthenics,  which 
was  designed  to  produce  beauty  of  body,  lightness  of 
motion,  and  suppleness  in  their  limbs.2  And  they 
were  dressed  in  garments  made  of  wool,  that  reached 
to  the  knees,  not  unlike  our  kilts,  and  their  arms  also 
were  bare,  and  the  dress  was  fastened  at  the  shoulder 
with  golden  studs.  And  let  us  hear  that  description 
of  the  boy  in  Lucian :  For  he  rises  early  in  the 
morning,  and  gets  the  bed  off  with  a  bath  of  pure 
cold  water,  and  then  he  wraps  his  cloak  round  his 
shoulders,  and  sallies  out  from  the  house,  holding  his 
head  down  like  a  girl,  and  not  daring  to  look  any 
one  in  the  face  that  meets  him.  And  behind  him 
come  his  slaves,  with  books  and  writing  tablets,  or, 
if  he  is  going  to  the  music  school,  they  carry  a 


1     See   the  account  in  Hase's   Griechische   Alterthumskunde. 
3    Plato's  Laws.   p.   795. 
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well-tuned  lyre.1  And  when  he  has  carefully  exercised 
his  mind  in  studies  during  the  morning,  he  betakes 
himself  to  the  Palaestra,  and  under  the  mid-day  sun 
he  wrestles  in  the  ring,  subjugating  and  subduing  his 
youth  in  the  heat  and  dust,  like  some  young  colt. 
Or  if  we  would  follow  him  to  these  wrestling-rings, 
we  shall  get  a  nearer  view  ;  for  there  the  boys 
wrestled  naked,  and  crowds  of  philosophers  and 
rhetoricians  are  walking  in  the  piazzas  that  surround 
the  wrestling-ring.2  And  there  are  few  but  will 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  boys.  And  now  it  is  the 
rhythm  of  the  shoulders,  or  now  the  spread  of  the 
loins,  or  the  dimple  in  the  hips,  that  you  might 
almost  say  was  laughing,  or  the  tapering  of  the 
thighs  and  the  calf.3  Such  was  the  excellence  of 
their  training,  that  they  were  symmetry  incarnate. 

Such  were  the  Athenian  boys  that  Plato  saw  daily 
around  him,  whose  education  in  Music,  agreeably  to  the 
laws  of  Solon,  began  in  their  earliest  years,  and  was 
conducted,  as  we  have  said,  in  two  branches,  Playing 
and  Singing,  and  Dancing,  the  first  designed  to  beautify 
the  mind,  and  the  second  to  perfect  the  body,  as  we 
have  said.  And  finding  such  admirable  specimens  of 


[    opflptoe  avaarug,    &r.,   the    passage    is  in  Lucian's    Erotics.   Cf. 
the  boys  in  Aristophanes  £n*a   paoi^ev    tv  rcuaiv   6&ot£  turflKTWf 

£(£  KiOapiCTTOV   See.    Also   the   description  in  JElius  Aristides   his    nth 
Oration. 

2    Cf.    the  passage    in  Plutarch's  Erotics.    IV.   7T£pi    yvfjivatria    KOL 
TraXeu'oTpae    &C. 

ocrrj  /ztv  TCOV  juera^pcvwu  tiipv&ftia,  TTWC  8'  a/i0*Aa0HC 
at  Aayovte,  TWV  St  rote  ta^t'ofe  to-^paytoyitvwv  TVTTWV  OVK 
av  ttVot  TIQ  a>c  i?Si>e  6  yt'Aa>e  ;  JUT'JOOU  TE  Ka\  JCVTJ/^C  *V 

tvOv  rfra/ilvrjc    a'xpi    TroSoe  ^icpij3&>ju!vo£    pvOpoi,  &c.  Lucian's 
Erotics. 
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this  training  around  him,  he  could  imagine  no  better 
definition  of  a  finished  education,  than  to  say  it 
consisted  in  Good  Singing  and  Good  Dancing1 — and 
these  words  must  be  taken  in  their  most  extended 
application ;  and  Good  Singing  will  imply  good 
speaking,  that  is,  clear  intonation  and  beautiful 
pronunciation,  and  it  is  the  aesthetic  aspect  of  Rhetoric  ; 
and  Good  Dancing  will  imply  graceful  carriage,  and  easy 
attitudes,  and  courtly  behaviour.  This  being  the  goal  of 
Solon's  education,  and  thus  approved  by  Plato,  we  must 
say  that  the  Greek  education  was  based  on  a  spectacular 
view  of  life.  And  this  is  why  we  shall  ever  fail  to 
understand  it,  until  some  such  era  in  history  shall 
arrive  again,  when  a  similar  view  will  prevail,  for  at 
present  we  are  utterly  destitute  of  this  conception  ;  and 
cleverness  is  too  often  tolerated  in  company  with 
boorishness  and  rusticity,  nor  is  the  latter  in  any  way 
thought  to  derogate  from  the  former. 

But  over  and  above  this  general  musical  training 
which  all  in  Athens  received,  there  was  a  more 
specific  training,  which,  though  we  receive  our  accounts 
of  it  from  later  times,  was  doubtless  in  vogue  in  no 
very  different  form  at  the  time  we  are  writing  of ; 
and  this  was  the  training  which  was  designed  for 
those  who  would  make  Music  their  profession.  And 
this  was  the  training  which  such  men  as  Damon  and 
others  would  receive,  and  this  we  must  now  briefly 
sketch  out.  And  a  technically  Musical  Education  had 
then,  as  it  has  now,  its  two  parts,  the  Theoretical 
part,  and  the  Practical  part.  And  the  Theoretical 
part  was  divided  into  two  great  branches,  Physics 
and  ^Esthetics ;  and  the  Physics  comprehended 


1     Plato,    p.    654. 
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Arithmetic,  and  what  we  may  call  Musical  Physics, 
which  was  the  science  that  treated  of  the  Nature 
of  Music,  and  the  Esthetics  was  comprised  in  the 
three  divisions  of  Harmony,  Rhythm,  and  Metre, 
and,  I  imagine,  limited  to  the  aesthetic  study  of  these 
three  things,  or,  to  use  the  Greek  term,  the  Ethos 
of  Harmony  and  Melody  (for  Melody  is  included  in 
this  term  '  Harmony '),  the  Ethos  of  Rhythm,  that  is, 
of  Phrasing,  and  the  Ethos  of  Metre,  that  is,  of 
Barring.  And  these  formed  the  Theoretical  Part  of 
a  Musical  Education.  And  the  Practical  Part  fell, 
like  the  Theoretical,  into  two  great  branches,  the  first, 
Composition,  the  second,  Execution.  And  the  study 
of  Composition  had  its  three  divisions  of  Melopoeia, 
Rhythmopoeia,  and  Pceesis,  or  Composition  of  Melody, 
Composition  of  Rhythm,  and  Versification  ;  and 
Execution,  its  three  divisions  of  Playing,  Singing,  and 
Dramatic  Action.  And  all  these  various  branches  are 
generally  represented  in  a  concise  table,  which, 
following  the  example  of  other  writers,  we  shall  here 
give  :— 

6E12PHTIKON 


apjuovijcov  pv&fjiiKVV  /itrpticov 
DPAKTIKON 


lArfiaj 


TIKOV 


jUtXoTroi/a  pvQfiOTTOtta  iroi^aiQ      opyaviKov 


1    Aristides  Quintilianus.  I,   p.   78, 
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There  is  a  curious  relic  come  down  to  us,  which  we 
may  well  view  in  connection  with  the  above,  and  that  is 
a  Musical  Catechism,  in  which  we  must  admire  not 
only  the  conciseness  and  completeness  of  the  information, 
but  also  the  excellence  of  the  definitions,  which  seem 
far  to  surpass  those  we  use  at  the  present  day,  for  we 
meet  with  such  definitions  as  this  : — 

Question.      What  is  a  note  ? 

Answer.  The  settling  of  a  melodious  voice  on  one 
pitch.  For  unity  of  pitch  makes  the  note. 

Q.      What  is  an  Interval  ? 

A.  The  difference  of  two  sounds  of  unlike  height 
and  depth. 

Q.      What  is  a  Tone? 

A.      The    distance    by   which   a    5th    exceeds   a   4th.1 

which   last,   it   must  be   confessed,   is   most   admirable. 

This  elaborate  scheme  then,  as  I  say,  represents 
the  studies  which  every  one  was  required  to  make,  if 
he  would  appear  in  the  ranks  of  professional  musicians, 
and  doubtless  not  only  Damon,  and  Lamprocles,  and 
Draco,  but  also  such  men  as  ^Eschylus  and  others 
could  have  pointed  to  that  thorough  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  their  art,  which  such  a  scheme  implies. 
For  this  is  what  distinguished  the  /zouo-ticoe  from  the 
juovo-oupyoe  ;  the  /^ouo-tKoc  was  the  cultivated  and  studied 
scholar,  versed  in  the  science  no  less  than  in  the  practice 
of  his  art,  and  also  in  those  kindred  sciences  which 
went  in  union  with  it,  as  Arithmetic  and  Musical 
Physics,  which  latter  must  have  included  a  resume,  if 
nothing  more,  of  the  Pythagorean  tenets,  since  Damon 
was  confessedly  a  profound  Pythagorean  ;  Pythocleides, 


1    Bacghius   Senior,  Eisagoge.   p.    i.  sq. 

H 
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also,  and  others,  if  we  had  only  fuller    information,  we 
should   doubtless   find   the   same.     And    this,   I  say,  was 
the     juovtnicoc;     while     the     lULovaovpybs    was     the     mere 
player    or    singer,    whose    knowledge    went    no    further 
than   how   to   twang    a    string    or    perform    a    roulade,* 
and   who,   though    he    certainly   existed    in    Greek    life, 
was    as    certainly    a    rarity,    and    was    held     a    pitiful 
fellow,  and   unworthy  the   art  he  professed.     And  these 
fjiovaovpyol  were   the  virtuosos,  whom   Aristotle  calls  the 
Cheap  Jacks   of  Music,2   and   Plato  would   banish   from 
his    Ideal   Commonwealth.     For   what   is   easier   than  to 
sit    dandling    a    musical    instrument    all    day    long,    or 
what  is   more    trivial    than    to    limit    one's    interest    in 
Music   to    that   most   elementary  of  her  roles,  which  all 
true  musicians   can  almost  do   by  nature?     And  it  was 
not  till   the  decline  and  decay  of  Greece  that  virtuosos 
attained   a   prominence,   and   meantime   they   are   far   in 
the    shade.      For  we    must    conceive    Music,   as    I    say, 
no   pursuit    in   the    hands    of    a   chosen    few,   and    they 
the    worst    exponents    of    her    powers,    but    rather    the 
common  property  of  all,  and  bathing  in   a   silver  flood 
the    whole     life     of    the     time.      And    what    was     the 
ordinary   musical    education    agreeably   to    the    laws    of 
Solon,   we   have   already   given ;   and   this,    I    say,   every 
Athenian    from    his    boyhood    received ;     and    even    so 
early   as    the    Persian    Wars    it   was    said    by   strangers 
and     visitors     to     Athens,     "  Every     man     there     is     a 
musician."3      And    I    do   not   doubt   that   it    is    to    this 
wide-spread    cultivation    of    Music    at    Athens    that  we 
owe   that   royal   brood   of  poets   and    philosophers,   who 


As    Heliodorus    says    of   Thisbe — she    was     jUOVdOupymv  a 
II.  24. 

2  fiavavaoi.      Aristotle's  Politics.  VIII.  7. 

3  Athenseus, 
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began  about  that  time,  and  have  since  been  the  envy 
and  models  of  the  world.  For  not  only  does  Music 
produce  gracefulness  of  expression,  but  also  clearness 
of  thinking ;  for  teaching  the  mind  to  proceed 
agreeably  to  its  own  essence,  that  is  to  say,  always 
to  think  by  Contrasts,  it  rids  it  of  all  entanglement 
of  idea,  and  serves,  so  to  speak,  as  an  Esthetic 
Logic,  and  besides  imbues  it  with  the  power  of 
Form,  which  may  well  be  defined  as  the  power  to 
unite  contradictories.1 

And  the  Athenians  were  so  confessedly  musicians, 
that  they  must  needs  wear  an  emblem  of  music  as 
the  regular  part  of  their  daily  dress.  For  within  the 
memory  of  Thucydides,  at  least,  it  was  the  custom  to 
wear  a  golden  grasshopper  in  the  hair,  as  women 
wear  a  pin  or  clasp  to-day,2  and  the  grasshopper 
with  the  Greeks  answered  to  what  the  canary  does 
with  us,  and  grasshoppers  were  kept  in  cages  as  we' 
keep  singing-birds,  and  the  grasshopper  passed  into  a 
pretty  emblem  of  Music  ;  for  was  it  not  a  grass- 
hopper that,  when  Terpander  was  playing  the  Lyre 
in  a  musical  contest  at  Sparta,  and  one  of  his 
strings  snapt,  and  there  seemed  a  danger  of  his 
losing  the  prize  in  consequence,  the  story  goes  that  a 
grasshopper  came  and  perched  itself  in  the  place  of  the 
broken  string,  and  filled  up  the  vacant  note  with  its 
warbling.  ^  So  the  grasshopper  passed  into  a  pretty 


1     Cf.  the  P)  thagorean  definition  of  Hannony— tvavnwv 
KCU  rwv  TroAXwv  t'vaxnc,  KCU  TUV  $i%O(j)povovvTa)V  <T 

In   Theon   of  Smyrna's   Arithmetic.    I. 

z    Though  the  writer  does    not    wish   to  press    this   musical   innuendo 

in    the    T£rrts,   it  was    certainly    understood    as    such    by    some    Greek 
writers.     See   Hase's   account  in  his    Griechische   Alterthumskunde. 
3    Clemens  tells   this   story  about  Eunornus. 
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emblem  of  Music,  and  the  Athenians  wore  golden 
grasshoppers  in  their  hair.  And  if  we  would  extend 
our  view  of  Music  at  Athens,  we  must  not  forget 
those  constant  and  continual  processions  and  pageants, 
in  which  the  fairest  and  the  noblest  of  the  city  took 
a  part,  lyres  playing,  beautiful  voices  singing,  flowing 
garments  of  graceful  girls,  and  stately  music  incarnate 
in  the  deploying  and  sweeping  of  the  procession  to 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  or  those  dances  in  honour 
of  Athena,  or  the  Trophy  dance,  or  Dance  of  Victory, 
that  was  danced  by  a  chorus  of  naked  boys,  of 
whom  once  Sophocles  was  one  ;  for  he  led  this  dance 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  dancing  naked,  and 
striking  the  lyre  as  he  danced.  And  then  there  is 
much  to  tell  about  the  nightly  music  of  the  banquets, 
and  how  the  lyre  was  passed  round  from  hand  to 
hand,  each  rivalling  the  other  in  the  excellence  of 
his  style;  or  the  songs  of  the  children,  of  which  a 
petty  literature  exists,  and  how  on  the  first  day  of 
spring,  when  the  swallow  had  made  its  appearance 
in  Attica,  coming  back  from  warmer  climes  across 
the  sea,  troops  of  children  would  go  from  house  to 
house,  with  a  captured  swallow  in  their  hands,  and 
sing  the  Swallow  Song, 


ayoutra, 


The   Swallow,   the   Swallow   has   come, 

And   now  we   shall   have   fine   weather. 

Its  breast   is   white, 

And  its   back  as   black   as  jet. 

So   throw  us  a  fig-cake, 

For  you   have   plenty,    we   know, 

Or  send   us   a  cup   of  wine   out, 

Or  a  piece  of  cheese, 
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And   the   swallow  will   not   refuse   a  crumb   or   two, 

Or   a   spoonful   of  pulse,   if  you   can   spare   it. 

Are   we   to   go   away   empty-handed? 

If  you   give   us   something,   well   and   good. 

But   if  you   do   not,    listen   what   we   will   do. 

We   will   carry   off  your   door   from   its   hinges, 

Or   the   lintel   on   top   of  it, 

Or,   what  is   worse,   come   in   and   carry  off  your  wife ; 

She   is   a  little   woman,   and   we  shall   easily   do   it. 

But  if  you  only  give  us  something,  you  shall  have  good  luck. 

So  open   the   door,   open   the   door  to   the   Swallow; 

For   we   are   not   old   men   out   here,   but   little   children. 

And  where  are  the  melodies  that  filled  the  clear 
air  of  Athens  in  this  heyday  of  Music  ?  From  the 
lisping  songs  of  children  to  those  noble  and  majestic 
songs  of  youths  and  men,  the  extemporised  strains  of 
the  evening  banquet,  and  careful  and  artistic  melodies 
of  musicians  and  poets  ;  they  are  all  perished  like  its 
glory  has.  For  it  should  seem  that  of  all  forms  of 
beauty,  most  perishable  are  beautiful  sounds.  And  as 
words  will  remain  in  the  memory  long  after  the  tones 
they  are  uttered  in  have  been  forgotten,  so  it  is 
in  the  goings  on  of  history.  Inscriptions  cut  in 
stone  endure  from  the  days  of  Egypt ;  sounds,  that 
have  an  affinity  with  breezes,  will  scarce  fetch  a 
century's  antiquity.  Time,  that  has  spared  the  treatise 
of  Aristides,  has  wafted  away  the  melodies  of  Sappho. 
It  would  be  well  indeed  if  Music  had  shared  even 
the  common  privilege  of  other  Arts  in  Greece,  and 
had  been  preserved  to  us  through  Roman  copies. 
For  we  may  study  the  art  of  Agesander  in  the 
reproduction  of  Hadrian's  time,  and  the  Venus  de' 
Medici  is  so  perfect  a  copy,  that  it  has  served  to 
educate  the  modern  world  in  the  canons  of  Greek 
Sculpture.  But  in  Music  we  are  unfairly  treated,  and 
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not  even  copies  remain  of  those  divine  originals, 
which,  if  report  says  true,  must  have  as  far  exceeded 
the  best  products  of  Sculpture  and  Painting,  as  Homer 
stands  above  the  best  masters  of  any  human  art. 
Yet  three  fragments  remain  from  the  Roman  period, 
and  the  first  is  from  a  Hymn  to  the  Muse  by 
Dionysius,  who  was  a  poet  of  the  Greek  Revival  under 
Hadrian,  and  the  second  a  Hymn  to  Apollo  by  the 
same,  and  the  third  a  Hymn  to  Nemesis  by  the  poet 
Mesomedes,  who  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
Dionysius,  but  whose  date  we  do  not  certainly  know. 
And  these  fragments  we  must  now  give,  not,  I 
imagine,  to  put  them  forward  as  in  any  way  samples 
of  the  Greek  music  at  its  best,  or  even  its  second 
best  period,  but  rather  to  show  by  them  the  style 
and  look  of  the  music,  for  such  things  as  this 
remained  long  after  the  .vital  spirit  of  it  had  passed 
away.  And  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Melody  of  these 
songs  is  in  the  Bass,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
and  we  may  be  allowed  to  set  a  lyre  accompaniment 
above,  in  order  to  show  this  more  clearly,  and  we  will 
use  only  those  intervals  that  are  warranted  by  the 
handbooks,  or  in  Plutarch  his  account  of  the  accom- 
paniment of  Archilochus. 

And   first   we   will   give   the    Hymn   to    the    Muse. 


Movaav 


LYRE. 
Prelude. 


Ct  -  ££    -       £    fJLOV      - 
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ica-rap  -j 


simile. 


££=£ 


av-prj 


a?r'  aX-oi£- 


a?r    a-oi£-a)i'  - 


-5 


W* 


•*     ^ 


So  -  vd-rit).          KaX  -  Xt  -  o  -  ?T£t  -  a     (TO  -  0a,  juou    - 


^3 


i 


3 


-  ytn       TfpTT  -  vwv          Kat  (TO  - 


*  ro  -  So  -  ra     Aa  -  roue       *yov£         A  4  •  Xt  -  € 
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Dai  -  av 


i    For  the  additions  to  the  style  of  accompaniment   mentioned  under 
Archilochus,     the     best     authority     is     the     passage     in     Plato  :-K'ai 
not  raXoc  ]3pagurr,ri  KO!  ogurrjra 


Trwcvomra 


KOL 


(Ixravrwc  TTomAjuara  &c.  (Laws.  VII.  812.) 

In  allusion  to  what  we  observed  a  few  pages  back  about  the  archi- 
tectural character  of  music's  development,  we  may  be  allowed  to  write 
the  above  hymn  with  modern  harmony,  as  under  :  — 


B=E= 


trr  -s?-r  -t?-1  - 


^-?r 
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And  as  it  stands  in  the  Greek  Manuscript  this  is 
written  :  —  (for  the  musical  notes  were  written  in  letters 
of  the  alphabet  by  the  Greeks,  as  we  have  said 
before)  — 

(T    Z    Z  <T  <T 


M  M 


Z   Z   Z     E     Z   Z     i  : 
auprj   St  o-tov  a 

MZN     t  <£(T     jo 


I      P^            /~s                                     I***           I                     I 
-0~ri — h — -m — f x  -\ — ~m — I  -i 1 — r  -H 

— *-*q-P— P — F3-F— ^-»1     '      -P» — 7 


^~tf  -i — *-0~^ — h — ^ — -m "x  n — ~m — '  ~i 1 — r  ""r 1 


— j — i — t 


=^= 


•yTS 


1 1 1 1 ' — in ' — »h*in— •( — •!— r* — *^-^ — i 

3=3Eg=iiS3333E!EI|Effl 

E!fa^3r^=qjr=^»3z3h^hfa-g--!r3 


slow. 


1  The  word  TTTOV  has  never  been  noticed  by  commentators,  or  else 
1ms  been  treated  as  a  corrupt  reading.  It  is  plain  that  it  is  for 
<T7rovo£m<r/uoc,  and  denotes  the  exhibition  of  the  Enharmonic  dieses, 
as  noted  in  the  musical  rendering. 
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a  p     M   p   <r  $       p 


N  a-  a  <r  (T  Z 


p  (j>  v  p  M  t  M 

KCU  <ro£ 


M  t          E  Z        r  M/o  <r  M  i 
Aarou?      OV£       A?'jAt£  Ilaiav 


M  t  Z  M        <r 


And  the  next  one,  which  is  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  is 
written   as   follows  :  — 


ff  &  a     G     i  G         pa       (j)  ff 
Xiovofi\£<j*apov         irdrep  aovg, 


M    TM 


f    5*  /  «\  >/ 

/oooo£(ro-av  oc     avruya 


Mi1       M     ^  M          Z   T 
TrravoTc  VTT"  t^V£(T<« 

M  Z  M  Z     i     M  i  M          Z 
\pvaeaiGiv   a 


M  t    Z  t       M  it 


p  P 


MMMMM       M  X  M 


1    Bellermann's  emendation.  2    Bellermann's   emendation. 
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£  M     p  M   i  Z  M  pff 

7roXv§£pK£a          Traydv 


G  p    MM     M(T/3      0  M  M 
TTfpi  yaiav     airacrav 


M  V  Z     Z      Z  Z     Z  Z       E  £  E  Z 


M  t       z  z  •;    M  oi  a- 

cnrrjpaTov  a/itpav* 

<T  (/)        (T/O        MMM 

(rot    X£ 


M        t     MM     V  p  M     t  Z  Z 
/car'  oXuUTTOV  ava»cra 


ZZM       ZZ     M  Z    t  E  Z 
averov     julXog  ativ   ciaSwv 

M  V  Z  Z    M  t  Z  Z 


t  irapoiTt 
Mi     MM        M  i  Z  Z 


V7TO 


G  <J          G     G    G       p   G 

e  re   ot 


M  £  Z  t  M     £      o-        M 
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which    in    modern    notation    becomes  :  — 


Xt  -  OV  -   O  -  j3X£-0#  -  pOV     7TUT£0          O.  -  OU£  pO  -    CO  - 


£<r-(Tav  oc        av-  TV-  70       Trw-Xwv    Trra-votc     VTT'  i'^;- 


-  <rt 


satfftv    a  - 


vwr-ov     a    -    TTEI  -  parov 


ov-pavov          UK  -  rlva  iro  -  \iKrrpo(f>ov       a 


i 


Tro-Xv-Sfp  -  K£-a    ira-yav        irepl     ycuav  a  - 


7Ta<T-aV     £  -  Xt(T<TlOV  TTOra  -  jUOt       $£    (T£- 


7TV/OOC 


a/i/3-  porov          Tt 


air  -  rj  -  pa-Tov       a/uitf 
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trot  fj.v  \opc; 


icar'  o-\v/j.-7rov  a  - 


._ — 0.-. — |ft — p. — r, — |ft — ^.-, — ^ — ^ — i^-, — ^ — P- — &- 


vaK-ra  ^o  -  ptvti'          avt  -  rov  /uitXog    ai-cv  a  -   a'Swv 

I 

VQQ  \vpct        y\av  -  KO,  3t  ira/o 


yavvT-ai  St  ri  ol  vooc 


-    ot-/uoya      KOO-/UOV  I  -  At'tr- 
And   this    is    the    Hymn    to    Nemesis  :  — 


7rrfjO-o  -  £<T<ra 


po-ira          KV  -  a  - 


£5ppq=£=fe£ 


1 


-  TTI    us  -  a  Owy-  a    -    rfp  $i- 


a       Kov<ba  <f>pv  - 
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fl-y/iara 


t\-dov<ra  §'  v  -  fipiv  0X0  -  av  fiporwv     jUfXav  -   a  tyOovov 


^qpfL— gji=DiqV-<'i  — ==3=gi:-=:p: -z^ipr^n 


V-TTO  v 


a  -art- 


VTTO 


7TI     - 


a    -    £1  )3t  - 


O        -    TOV 


V-«C     0  V-  7TO 


Kpa  -  rouo-a.          7  -  Xa  -  0t  jua  -  /cat  -  pa  St- 


From  here  the  text  follows  the  Neapolitan  MS.  Up  till  here 
the  Florentine  Edition  has  been  followed  in  Galilei's  Dialogo  della 
Musica  p.  97.  The  Hymn  in  Galilei  ends  with  this  line. 
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Nljue  -  at    Trrepo  -   toxra    j3i  -  ou  po  -  ira. 


N£/*£  -  (Tiv  0£ol>      «So/*£v          a^Oi-rav          vi-Kiqv  raw- 


6ju|3pt^uav 


-  rea     »cat 


:5 


A«Kav         a     rav  juey-a  -  Xavop  -  t  -    av 


raprapou. 


And  these  wear  on  the  face  of  them  a  look  of 
the  decline  of  the  Art,  for  there  is  none  of  that 
rich  play  with  rhythms,  which  was  one  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  the  Greek  Music,  nor  is  there  any  use 
of  the  Enharmonic  dieses,  except  in  one  instance  all 
through,  nor  is  it  at  all  decided  what  Mode  they  are 
in,  if  indeed  they  are  in  any,  for  they  are  noted  in 
the  notes  of  the  common  scale,  so  that  this  leaves 
it  doubtful  ;  for  each  mode  had  its  own  peculiar 
notation,  and  we  should  easily  have  discovered  the 
Mode,  if  any  had  been  intended  ;  and  further,  all  the 
old  doctrine  of  making  play  with  the  Subdominant,  &c., 
is  forgotten  :  which  were  the  essentially  Greek  features 
of  melody.  And  not  being  in  any  Mode,  they  do  not 
contain  any  modulation,  or  passage  from  Mode  to 
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Mode,  which  they  well  might  have  done  ;  for  this 
was  a  characteristic  of  the  later  Style  of  Greek  Music, 
as  contrasted  with  the  earlier,  to  use  more  than  one 
Mode  in  a  composition.  And  being  late,  I  say,  we 
might  have  expected  some  trace  of  it  here  ;  and  it 
was  called  "  Modulation,"  as  we  call  it,  and  by  its 
means  Modes  were  made  play  into  Modes,  as  Scales 
with  Scales  with  us.  And  we  have  heard  of  the  Dorian 
Mode  being  used  with  the  Mixolydian  in  a  former 
chapter,  and  the  ^olian  with  the  Dorian,  and  these 
are  easy  to  see,  and  the  passage  from  one  Mode  to  the 
other  is  plain  how  it  was  effected,  for 


jj** 


—the  Mixolydian  is  an  easy  continuation  of  the 
Dorian,  starting  at  ESpE£~E  ,  the  Dorian  Mese ;'  and 

so  one  easily  slides  into  the  other ;  and  the  ^Eolian 
into  the  Dorian,  in  like  manner.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  Modulation  from  Mode  to  Mode,  when 
they  were  so  dissimilar  as  the  Dorian  and  the  Lydian, 
or  the  Mixolydian  and  the  Phrygian  ?  and  these  are 
Modulations  that  we  hear  of;  and  sometimes  three  or 
more  Modes  were  taken  in  one  piece.  And  how  was 
the  Modulation  effected  ?  And  it  was  made  in  the 
same  way  in  which  we  make  our  modulations  to-day, 
that  is,  a  common  note  was  taken,  which  was  common 
to  both  modes,  and  this  served  for  the  pivot  on  which 
the  change  took  place.1  And  just  as  we,  etg.  in 


1    Manuel    Bryennius.    p.  391.   Ed.  Wallis.     avajKalov    KOIVOV    TL 
y    &C, 
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passing   from    Naturals    to   4   sharps,   let    us    say,   select 
the   note  B,  which   is   common  to  both  keys,  to  be  our 


pivot     of    change,    as, 


other   keys  ;    so  did   the  Greeks    modulate    in    the   same 
manner,  as  in  passing  from  the   Dorian    to  the  Lydian, 


-$<*• — r —     and    so    in 


to 


they    would    take    C    for   their   pivot,    thus, 


and    from    the    Mixolydian    to    the    Phrygian, 


to 


1 1 — j ^-\ <s> *- * 

1 1 _j s/ C2 


they    would    take    E  b,    as 


And  this  was  the  method  of  Modulation  which  had 
grown  up  in  Greek  Music,  and  of  which  we  find  no 
trace  in  these  fragments  of  the  Roman  Period,  which 
we  have  just  given.  And  how  shall  we  explain  the 
absence  of  this  and  of  other  characteristics  of  the 
Music  of  the  Classical  period  ?  And  it  is  plain  that 

I  I 
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we  must  call  in  the  aid  of  Phonetic  Decay  to 
account  for  these  things,  and  then  we  shall  say  that 
the  conditions  of  age  do  but  repeat  the  conditions  of 
youth,  and  if  we  have  nothing  else  to  admire  in 
these  Roman  fragments,  we  at  least  have  their 
chastity  and  simplicity  to  admire,  in  which  we  may 
see  over  again  the  character  of  the  early  days  of 
the  Greek  Music.  Even  at  its  prime,  indeed,  such 
melodies  as  these  would  have  seemed  to  purists,  like 
Plato,  preferable  to  much  of  the  music  that  was  in 
vogue.  *  Take  away  from  me,'  he  says,  *  your  modu- 
lations and  your  rhythmic  metaboles  :  I  will  have 
none  of  them.'1  And  then  in  his  Ideal  Common- 
wealth he  would  feed  his  airy  burgomasters  with  no 
high-spiced  meats,  or  ragouts  a  la  Sicilienne?  for  this 
is  how  he  calls  these  modulations  and  metaboles,  but 
with  the  plainest  food,  which  should  make  them 
manly,  and  keep  them  simple-minded.  And  such  a 
view  as  this  necessarily  flowed  out  of  his  ethical  con- 
ception of  Music.  But  because  we  find  him  inveigh- 
ing against  these  things,  for  that  reason  we  must 
admit  that  they  existed  in  the  common  music  of  his 
time,  as  they  could  scarcely  help  at  the  advanced 
state  that  Greek  Music  had  now  reached.  Nor  need 
we  go  so  far  with  him  as  to  condemn  them  as 
perversive  of  taste,  for  those  generous  spirits  who 
aspire  at  ideal  perfection  are  always  apt  to  prefer  the 
past  to  the  present,  and  it  is  certain  that  what 
Sophocles  could  write,  could  never  really  merit  such 
reproach  as  this. 

And   for   the   same   reason   that   Plato   would    banish 


Plat.  Rep.   399.    cf.   404. 
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Modulations  and  Metaboles  from  his  Ideal  Common- 
wealth, for  the  same  reason  he  would  only  admit 
certain  Modes  to  that  nice  seclusion.  For  each  Mode 
had  its  Ethos,  as  we  have  said  before,  and  some  of 
these  are  easy  to  see,  and  some  are  not  so  easy. 
For  the  Mixolydian  Mode  was  held  the  mode  of 
passion,  and  this  is  easy  to  see,  for  its  character  of 
passion  lies  principally  in  that  Superfluous  Fourth 
between  E  fe  and  A, 

""j         ~j        -*=^- 2^  """""  ~~" ~" 

"^5*™ 

which  we  must  imagine  most  freely  taken  and  con- 
tinually employed  in  this  mode,  since  there  was  a 
time,  as  we  have  learnt  from  those  ancient  forms  of 
modes  which  we  have  but  recently  studied,  when  the 
Mixolydian  Mode  had  no  notes  between  the  E  fe 
and  A,  and  must  needs  always  take  this  superfluous 
fourth  each  time  it  would  ascend.  And  this  getting 
to  be  the  habit  of  the  Mode,  we  may  look  here,  I 
imagine,  for  the  secret  of  its  passion  and  sentiment. 
And  the  ^Eolian  is  also  easy  to  see,  for  it  was  the 
Mode  of  magnificence  and  impressiveness  and  solem- 
nity ;  and  it  owes  these  characters  apparently  to  its 
depth,  for  it  was  the  deepest  of  all  the  Modes.  But 
the  other  Modes  will  admit  no  such  explanations  as 
these,  and  we  must  look  solely  to  the  positions  of 
the  semitones  in  each,  to  account  for  their  characters. 
And  the  Dorian  and  the  Phrygian  have  them  much 
like  our  Minor,  the  Dorian  being  our  Minor  in  its 
upper  part,  and  the  Phrygian  in  its  lower  part, 
and  both  these  modes  bear  characters  which  we 
ourselves  find  in  the  Minor,  for  the  Dorian  Mode 
was  considered  '  sombre,'  '  grave,'  '  earnest ' ;  and  thence 
'  martial,'  and  '  manly ' ;  and  the  Phrygian  Mode  had 
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that  other  train  of  Minor  characteristics,  'wildness,' 
'rage,'  'frenzy,'  and  hence  was  the  mode  of  religious 
ecstasy  and  the  dithyramb.  And  the  '  sweet '  Lydian 
as  compared  to  these,  we  shall  easily  understand  its 
epithet,  for  the  Lydian  Mode  was  the  same  as  our 
Major.  And  now  of  the  two  remaining,  the  Hypo- 
phrygian  ('  severe ')  is  not  so  easy  to  see ;  and  the 
Hypolydian,  which  was  the  'voluptuous'  mode,  doubt- 
less gains  its  character  by  a  similar  prominence  to 
the  Superfluous  4th  which  the  Mixolydian  gives, 
though  in  a  different  part  of  the  Mode.1  Now  of 
these  Modes,  Plato  rejecting  some  and  retaining 
others,  we  may  soon  know  which  he  rejected  and 
which  he  retained ;  for  this  last  will  certainly  go, 
and  the  Lydian  he  likewise  dismisses  as  effeminate, 
and  the  Mixolydian  as  querulous,  and  of  those  that 
remain,  he  makes  his  choice  of  only  one.  "  I  do 
not  know  the  merits  of  them,"  he  says,  "what  they 


1    Hypodorian,  or  y£olian.  yavoov  .  byx.<*>£Q  •  V7ro\avvov 
fttvov  .  T£0appTjic6e.  (Herac.  Pont.)  simplex.  (Apuleius.) 
arcUTifiov  (Aristotle.)  /SapujSpo^ov.  (Lasus.) 

Hypophrygian.    auorrjpov  .  (T/cArfpov   ("  hard."  Heracl.  Pont.)  varium. 
(Apuleius.)  yXa^upov  (Lucian.    <  smooth,  elegant.') 

Hypolydian.   kXtXujutvov  ("voluptuous,  dissolute."  Plut.)  jSci/c^icov 
(Lucian)  fJ-tOvariKOV  (Aristotle.) 

Dorian.  VKvOpwirbv  ("sombre")  tr^oSpov  .  avc5paj&££  (Herac.  Pon.) 
bellicosum.   (Apul.)  <T£/iv6v  (Pindar.  Plut.  Lucian.)  a&WjuartKOV   (Plut.) 

/X£yaA07rp£7T£C-  (Arist.  Herac.  Pon  )  (JTCKJifJLQV  (Arist.)  Karaorrj/iarf/cov 

("settling,"  Proclus.) 

Phrygian.  /BaK^KOV    .  bpyiaariKOV   .  TraOrjTtKOV   tvOovcriaaTiKOV. 

(Aristotle.)  £i>a£ov.  (Lucian.)  religiosum.  (Apuleius.)  £K<rrartKOV  (Proclus.) 
Lydian.  yXu/cu  (Schol.  Find.)    TTOIKI\OV   (Id.)  "youthful"  (Aristotle.) 
Mixolydian.     yotpbv   .  7ra9r)TiKQV     (Plut.)    bSvpriKQv,  "touching," 
-    (Aristot.) 
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may  be,  but  give  me  that  Mode  which  shall  express 
the  voice  and  accents  of  a  brave  man,  who 
bears  the  brunt  of  battle  and  tough  fighting, 
and  in  the  face  of  death,  or  in  the  teeth  of  fearful 
odds,  still  manfully  holds  up."  I  In  this  way  he 
selects  the  Dorian  Mode,  and  this  is  the  only  one 
he  admits  to  his  Commonwealth,  though  if  he  could, 
he  would  have  another,  of  character  somewhat  less 
severe,  yet  still  speaking  the  same  spirit,  that  is,  not 
this  time  fortitude  in  adversity,  but  rather  modesty 
in  prosperity.  And  there  were  to  be  no  Flutes  in 
his  Commonwealth,2  nor  Magadises,  nor  Sambucas, 
which  were  those  many-stringed  instruments  that 
Sappho  and  the  Lesbians  played.3  But  the  only 
instruments  he  would  admit  were  the  Lyre  and 
Cithara  for  towns,  and  the  Pan  Pipe  for  shepherds 
to  play  in  the  country.4  '  And  then  we  must  compel 
our  poets  and  composers/  he  says,  '  to  stamp  the 
image  of  virtue  on  what  they  write,  or  otherwise  not 
to  compose  in  our  commonwealth.  And  they  and  all 
other  artists  too  must  be  stopt  from  introducing 
any  touch  of  evil  disposition,  or  profligacy,  or  meanness, 
or  ugliness  into  any  of  their  works,  so  that  our  young 
men  may  dwell  in  a  healthy  place,  where  beautiful 
music  and  beautiful  works  of  art  may  for  ever  face 
their  eyes  and  ears.  And  this  will  be  like  bracing 
winds  to  them,  charged  with  stores  of  health,  and  so 
from  childhood  they  will  be  led  without  knowing  it 
to  love,  and  almost  to  equal  that  eternal  beauty, 
which  is  the  beauty  of  Reason.'5  And  what  he 
would  use  Music  for  besides  in  his  Commonwealth 


1     Plato.    Rep.  399. 

•    Plato.   Rep.    399,  J»    Ib.  *    Jb. 
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was,  as  we  have  mentioned  was  his  theory  before,  to 
soften  the  rigour  of  Gymnastic.  But  particularly  now 
to  soften  the  characters  of  the  Guardians  of  his 
Commonwealth,  for  he  had  a  body  of  men  stationed 
over  his  Commonwealth  to  protect  it,  and  they  were 
a  sort  of  soldiers,  and  they  were  like  young  dogs, 
they  had  been  so  constantly  kept  at  violent  gymnastic 
exercises.  And  it  was  necessary  to  soften  these 
men's  characters,  since  otherwise  they  would  be  more 
animals  than  men,  and  this  is  what  he  used  music 
for ;  and  by  means  of  it  he  would  have  softened 
them  so  completely,  that  he  would  have  turned  them 
into  the  most  docile  and  tractable  men  in  the  state. 
And  now  this  was  that  apt  mixing  of  music  with 
gymnastic  which  he  spoke  of  before,  and  said  it 
was  the  height  of  all  knowledge  of  harmony.  For 
what  would  those  guardians  have  been  without  the 
proper  admixture  of  music  in  their  education  ?  But 
on  the  other  hand,  equally  dangerous  was  it 
to  cultivate  exclusively  music  to  the  neglect  of 
gymnastics,  for  the  height  of  harmony,  as  we 
see,  was  to  temper  one  with  the  other.  "  For  the 
effect  of  Music,"  he  says,  "on  the  character  is 
this,  If  a  man  lets  Music  run  in  a  constant  stream 
through  his  ears,  as  if  they  were  some  funnel  or 
another,  and  passes  his  life  in  warbling  and  the 
pleasures  of  song,  his  temper  is  softened  like  iron 
would  be,  and  becomes  manageable  and  docile 
instead  of  unruly  and  stubborn.  But  if  he  does 
not  put  proper  bounds  to  his  music,  it  will  go 
on  to  melt  him  away  and  sap  his  strength,  till  at 
last  it  completely  unnerves  him,  and  makes  a  woman 
of  him.  And  if  he  is  naturally  a  poor-spirited  fellow, 
this  is  soon  done ;  but  if  there  is  any  mettle  about 
him,  it  takes  it  all  out  of  him,  and  makes  him  a 
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fractious,  peevish  man,  easily  set  in  a  blaze  and  as 
easily  extinguished."1 

So  let  Music  be  never  the  exclusive  pursuit  of  a 
man's  life,  but  let  it  be  coupled  with  other  things, 
and  have  its  due  subordination,  or  else  these  bad 
results  will  surely  come.  For  we  should  endeavour  so 
to  live,  that  the  delights  of  life  may  never  assume 
so  engrossing  an  importance  in  our  eyes,  that  we 
give  way  to  devoting  our  life  to  the  sole  pursuit  of 
them.  For  what  is  more  delightful  to  those  that 
love  it,  than  the  sedulous  and  untiring  cultivation  of 
this  delightful  Music?  Who  would  not  be  a  musician, 
if  being  a  musician  could  also  ensure  his  being  a 
man  ?  But  indeed  it  is  better  to  spurn  delights 
than  to  fall  a  victim  to  them.  And  he  who  passes 
his  life  in  gathering  flowers,  must  expect  no  more 
than  withered  garlands  for  his  treasure,  and  faded 
handfulls  of  silly  flowers. 

And  let  us  see  how  the  Greeks  may  help  us  to 
a  knowledge  of  our  duty  in  this  matter.  For,  says 
Athenseus,  the  poet  Alcaeus,  who  was  the  best 
musician  of  his  time,  yet  holds  his  bravery  of  far 
more  account  than  his  music.  "  My  house,"  says 
Alcaeus,  ''glitters  with  brass,  and  all  my  walls  are 
hung  with  the  implements  of  war.  I  have  glittering 
helmets,  and  tall  nodding  crests  to  them  ;  and  brazen 
greaves  hanging  on  my  walls,  .and  breastplates,  and 
hollow  shields,  that  I  have  won  as  the  spoils  of  war, 
and  swords — "  and  so  he  goes  on  enumerating ; 
"  although,"  says  Athenseus,  "  it  would  have  been  much 
more  natural,  had  his  house  been  full  of  musical 
instruments."  In  the  same  way  Archilochus,  good 


1    Plat.    Rep.    411. 
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musician  as  he  was,  yet  boasts  first  of  the  battles  he 
had  fought  for  the  state,  and  only  second  of  his 
musical  powers.  I  am  a  servant  of  Mars,  he  says, 
and  I  know  the  sweet  gift  of  the  Muses.  In  the 
same  way  ^Eschylus,  excellent  poet  though  he  was, 
yet  preferred  to  leave  that  out  in  his  epitaph,  and 
only  let  his  bravery  be  recorded,  of  which  the  grove 
of  Marathon  could  tell,  and  the  long-haired  Medes 
that  fled  before  him.  And  since  in  these  modern 
days  we  cannot  mix  the  bravery  of  battle  with  our 
music,  let  us  make  the  bravery  of  life  to  serve 
instead,  baring  and  hardening  our  limbs  in  the  tough 
labour  of  irksome  duty,  and  daring  all  things  as  if 
to  die.  And  then,  as  Achilles  touched  his  lyre  in 
the  breathing-spaces  of  war,  so  have  we  too  our 
beautiful  art  in  all  its  gay  perfection  now  to  cheer 
us,  and  then  when  we  have  breathed,  to  the  battle 
again  ! 

A  professional  musician,  says  Aristotle,  is  the  mcst 
contemptible  being  under  the  sun.  He  is  a  miserable, 
mercenary  fellow,  who  would  turn  Music  into  a  matter 
of  profit.  He  wants  pay  for  every  note  he  plays. 
And  then  Aristotle  ends  by  deciding,  that  to  make 
music  the  business  of  life  is  unworthy  of  a  free 
citizen.1  Yet  hand  in  hand  with  these  opinions,  we 
must  notice  the  most  scrupulous  and  reiterated 
injunctions  that  eveVy  one  must  be  taught  music, 
which  are  a  commonplace  in  Greek  political  philosophy.2 
And  here  we  may  remark  the  difference  between 
ancient  times  and  our  own.  We  nurse  up  a  class  of 
professional  musicians,  who  absorb  the  practice  of  an 


Aristotle's  Politics.   VIII.   7. 
*    e.g.   Aristotle's  Politics.   VIII.   6.   £c. 
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art  that  is  banished  by  this  very  fact  from  life  at 
large.  They  spread  out  Music  all  over  life,  and 
made  it  common,  refusing  to  deprive  life  of  so  dear 
a  privilege,  for  the  sake  of  hearing  a  few  fine  notes 
from  throats  and  fingers  that  must  always  be  pampered 
into  dexterity.  Is  Music  monarchical  now  ?  but  then 
it  was  in  its  republican  days.  The  Arcadians  held  it 
not  nearly  so  disgraceful  to  be  ignorant  of  reading 
and  writing  as  to  be  ignorant  of  music.1  Every 
Arcadian  must  study  music  as  the  chief  part  of  his 
education,  and  that  too  not  only  in  his  boyish  years, 
but  until  thirty  years  old,  we  are  told,  these  studies 
were  continued.2  They  were  brought  up  on  it  from 
the  cradle,3  says  Athenaeus ;  it  was  their  chief  study, 
and  also  their  chief  pastime,  and  the  only  patch  of 
softness  in  a  life  of  most  rigorous  and  austere 
discipline.4  The  Messenians  in  the  same  way  made 
music  the  principal  part  of  education,  and  every  year 
they  sent  35  boys  to  Rhegium,  to  compete  for  the 
singing  prizes  there,  which  it  was  their  greatest  glory 
to  carry  off.5  The  Thessalians  and  Thebans  no  less 
celebrated  than  the  Messenians,  every  man  in  Thebes 
could  play  the  flute,6  which  we  have  remarked  before 
as  the  national  instrument  of  Thebes,  and  the  Thessalians 
equally  apt  at  the  lyre.  7  The  lonians  and  the 
people  of  Pontus  took  such  delight  in  the  exercises  of 
their  children,  that  they  would  sit  whole  days  to  hear 
them,  and  to  encourage  them  in  friendly  competition 
with  one  another.8  But  there  was  one  state  in  Greece 


1  Polybius  IV.   cf.   Athenseus.   p. —  2    Athenaeus.   p.   626. 

3  £/c  viprltov  icar'  avayjajv  eruvrpo^ov  Troitiv  aur?jv.    Ib. 

^  raXXa  rot^  fiiOiQ  OVTO.Q  avanqoorciTOVQ. 

5  In   Pausanias.  6     Athen.    184.  7     Athenoeus. 

8  Lucian.   De   Saltatione. 
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where  the  excellence  of  the  Musical  training  was  on 
all  hands  admitted  and  envied,  and  where  that 
admirable  mixing  with  gymnastic,  which  was  Plato's 
ideal,  had  taken  place  in  a  way  that  will  never  be 
seen  again.  And  this  was  the  state  of  Sparta. 
There  might  he  have  seen  his  Ideal  Commonwealth 
incarnate  before  him,1  if  he  could  have  seen  Sparta 
in  its  prime,  as  we  may  now  behold  it. 

And  the  constitution  of  Sparta  was  called  the 
Cosmos,  that  is,  the  Harmony.  And  the  citizens 
were  divided  into  3  tribes,  which  was  the  Musical 
division  according  to  Pythagoras,  and  they  called  one 
another  "  The  Equals,"  because  they  were  all  equal  to 
one  another,  having  the  same  amount  of  property,  and 
the  same  rights  and  privileges,  and  no  man  having  the 
superiority  over  another  in  any  of  these  things.  And  as 
far  as  was  practicable  in  so  great  a  state,  there  was 
that  Community  of  Property,  which  Pythagoras  had  laid 
down  as  the  radical  principle  of  his  musical  fraternity, 
though  in  Sparta  it  was  not  carried  to  so  great  a 
length  as  he  carried  it.  But  still,  says  Xenophon, 
'  they  use  one  another's  dogs,  horses,  servants,  furniture, 
with  the  greatest  freedom ' ; 2  and  in  other  things  too 
they  had  community  of  property,3  and  also  in  their 
meals,  for  they  all  dined  together  in  public  halls,  and 
each  contributed  his  portion  to  the  common  stock. 
And  this  is  how  the  citizens  of  Sparta  lived  together. 
And  the  Spartan  boys  began  their  education  at  five 
years  old,  and  there  were  but  two  things  that  they 


1    Indeed  he    hints    at   this  himself    in  his  Laches,    T(£    OVTL 
ripjUOtTjucvoe  a.T£\v(»»Q  Swptori,  a'AA'  OUK  tacm,  &C. 
Xenophon.  Lac.   Rep.   6. 

1    e.g.  their  wives,   which,   though  not  universal,  certainly  obtained   at 
Sparta.    Xenoph.   Lac.   Rep.   Plutarch's  Lycurgus. 
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were  trained  in,  which  were  Music  and  Gymnastics. 
And  Lycurgus,  the  founder  of  the  Spartan  constitution, 
in  appointing  this  method  of  education,  had  set  before 
himself  the  very  objects  which  Plato  wished  to  effect, 
for  these  are  his  words,  that  *  Music  was  to  be  mixed 
with  Gymnastic,  in  order  to  produce  harmony  and 
melody  of  action  ;x  and  the  Spartan  boys  began  their 
gymnastic  and  music  together  at  five  years  old. 
And  they  were  taught  first  to  sing  and  to  play  a 
musical  instrument.  And  after  that  they  were  to 
learn  Marches  off  by  heart,  and  the  songs  of  Tyrtaeus, 
and  numerous  songs  by  other  composers ;  and  the 
words  of  these  songs  were  simple  and  unaffected,  and 
the  matter  of  them  was  the  praises  of  those  who 
had  lived  nobly  and  died  for  the  defence  of  Sparta.2 
And  the  songs  were  important  for  another  reason,  for 
when  they  grew  up  and  joined  the  army,  these  were 
what  they  had  to  sing  on  the  march,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  battle.  For  before  every  battle 
the  king  used  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the  Muses,  and 
then  he  would  intone  the  first  words  of  a  Hymn,  and 
all  the  soldiers  joining  in,  they  marched  singing  to  the 
fight.3  And  also  in  camp  it  was  the  custom  of  the 


1  Plutarch.  Instit.  Lacon.  16.    6    yap     Aujcovpyoc 

Kara     woXe/uLOv     amcrjaei     rr)v     0tXo//ov(r/av,    OTTWQ    TO     ayav 

TToXtfllKOV       T(i>      E^UtAfl       K£pa<T0£V       (TV/LKpijJVtaV       KCU        ap/ZOVtaV 

t'Xtf-      Cf.    Plato's    words    (Rep.    412.)     rov    JcaXAfar'   apa  fiovcriKrj 
JVJJLVCUJTLK.YIV  KspovvvvTO.  KOI  fiErptaJrara  rp  $>VX9  Tpoo^epovra, 

TOVTOV      OpOoTdT      CLV    0a7/J£V    TfAewe    /LlOVmKMTaTOV    KOL    £VaOfJ.OfT- 
TOTOTOV         TToAl)         /ZCtAAoy         l)         TOV        Ttt£        ^OpSf/C         OtAA//Ac«C 

c,vviaT(lVTa    "  he  is   the   perfect    musician   and  master  of  harmony  far 
more   than   any   tuner   of   strings    can   be." 

2  Plutarch.  Instit.  Lac.  Athenseus.  630.   cf.    184. 
:i    Plut.  Instit.  Lac.  16.   Id.   Cleomenes. 
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soldiers  to  sing  Paeans  to  Apollo  all  together,  and  the 
songs  of  Tyrtaeus  one  after  another  in  turn  before 
retiring  to  rest1  And  it  was  to  know  all  these,  and 
to  be  proficient  in  them,  I  imagine,  that  the  Spartan 
boys  were  made  to  commit  so  much  music  to  memory. 
And  the  end  of  their  education  was  Obedience, 
Endurance,  and  how  to  conquer  or  die  in  the  fight.2 
And  to  this  end  they  were  marshalled  in  troops,  and 
made  to  fight  mimic  battles  with  one  another,  in 
which  they  used  all  the  circumstance  of  real  warfare, 
marching  with  pipes  playing,  and  singing  their  war 
songs ;  and  there  were  often  desperate  encounters 
between  them.3  And  they  were  only  allowed  one 
garment  in  summer  and  winter  alike,  and  obliged  to 
go  barefoot  all  the  year  round.4  And  as  they  walked 
through  the  streets,  they  were  never  allowed  to  speak 
to  any  one,  or  even  to  look  round  them,  but  they 
must  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  seem 
unconscious  of  what  was  going  on  around  them. 
"  And  they  might  have  been  stones,"  says  Xenophon, 
"  for  all  the  voice  they  seemed  to  have ;  they  might 
have  been  statues  for  all  their  eyes  moved ;  and 
they  were  as  modest  as  girls."5  And  to  encourage 
them  in  this  exacting  obedience,  there  were  songs  and 
rhythms,  excellently  tempered,  and  in  praise  of  these 
things.6  And  the  rhythms  themselves  were  so  con- 
structed, as  of  themselves  to  instil  obedience  and 
courage  without  any  need  of  precept?  And  these  they 
were  required  to  learn  and  to  familiarise  themselves 


Xenoph.  Lac.  Rep.  12.  Athenseus.  630. 
2    Plut.  Inst.  Lac.  4. 

1    Plutarch's  Lycurgus.  *    Xen.  Lac.  Rep.    2. 

5    Xen.  Lac.  Rep.  3.  c      Plut.  Instit.  LaG<  j 

7    Ib.  i 6. 
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with,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  full  belief  that  such 
results  would  come.  And  if  we  may  believe  the  most 
impartial  of  the  Greeks,  there  was  no  illusion  in  the 
matter.  We  have  heard  of  the  dreams  of  philosophers, 
says  Plutarch,  about  the  power  of  Music  ;  but  in 
Sparta,  we  have  a  whole  nation  caught  philosophising.1 
And  again  he  says,  "  He  that  knows  the  Spartan 
Music,  and  particularly  the  Spartan  Marches,  will  soon 
see  that  the  stories  of  the  poets  about  Music  arc 
something  more  than  fictions."2  And  this  was  the 
confessed  end  and  aim  of  all  the  Spartan  Music, 
to  attain  the  rank  of  a  Moral  Power  in  the  State ; 
and  all  music  which  did  not  pursue  this  end  was  set 
down  as  '  ear-tickling.'  and  worthless  stuff.3  "  It  is 
Music,"  said  Agesilaus,  "which  discovers  the  coward 
from  the  brave."  And  we  may  very  well  see  how  this 
might  be,  for  he  that  is  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
Rhythm  will  step  firmly  and  never  falter.  For 
Rhythm  is  Strength,  and  want  of  Rhythm  is  Hesita- 
tion. And  how  terribly  would  this  want  show  in  a 
Spartan  Symphony !  For  this  was  a  Spartan 
Symphony — not  the  gathering  together  of  many 
instruments  and  players  sitting  in  a  ring,  and 
warbling  sweet  strains  to  charm  the  ear,  but  it  was 
when  their  army  was  drawn  up,  and  the  enemy  in  front, 


1  oXrjv     TToXtv      0jA  0(700 ovcrav.      Cf.   Libanius'    remarks    on   the 
universality   of  music   and    dancing    at     Sparta    in    his    Pro    Saltatoribus. 

2  Plut.'s  Lycurgus.    And  Lucian,    cnravra  jucrtf   MOUCTWV  TTOLOIHTIV 

«XPf    TOV    TroXe^UEtv. 

3  Endamidas  in   Plutarch's  Laconic   Apophthegms.      When    a  citharist 
was    praised    very   much,    Endamidas    said,    "  He  is   ^yae     KrjArjicr«e 
Iv     (Tfj.iKOW     Trpay/ucm.       Also     Demaratus    in    the    same    way    (Ib.) 
ipciXrov    aKpow/z£vo£,    ov    KCIKWC,   S^TTE,  ^euvcrai    fj,ot 
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and  the  king  had  sacrificed  a  goat  to  the  Muses.  Then 
all  the  soldiers  put  on  garlands,  and  the  pipers  struck 
up  the  Castoreian  March,  and  the  king  started  the 
Hymn,  and  all  joined  in  chorus.  And  all  moving 
forward  together,  and  singing  with  strong  clear  voices, 
their  appearance  was  grand  and  terrific,  all  marching 
like  one  man  to  the  music  of  their  pipes,  and  never 
making  a  gap  in  their  ranks.  And  so  they  marched 
cheerfully  and  calmly  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
to  the  music  of  their  hymns.  And  this  was  the 
Spartan  Symphony. 

And  to  produce  so  glorious  a  consummation  was  all 
their  Music  directed,  and  so  there  was  much  exclusive- 
ness,  as  we  may  well  imagine ;  for  all  bad  and 
meretricious  music  must  be  constantly  weeded  out  by 
the  diligence  of  the  magistrates  ;  and  they  were  very 
stern  and  severe  in  their  taste,  and  only  approved 
those  melodies  and  rhythms  that  were  chaste  and 
pure,  always  preferring  the  ancient  to  the  modern, 
and  being  reluctant  to  accept  the  smallest  innovation. 
For  even  Terpander,  the  severe  stylist,  and  prince  of 
the  ancient  and  simple  music,  the  Ephors  fined,  and 
took  away  his  lyre  from  him,  because  he  had  added 
an  extra  string  for  the  sake  of  embellishing  the 
accompaniment  to  his  song.  And  when  Timotheus 
was  contending  at  the  Carneian  festival,  one  of  the 
Ephors,  taking  a  knife,  asked  him  on  which  side  of 
his  lyre  he  would  have  the  extra  strings  cut  off,  that 
were  more  in  number  than  seven.  And  three  times, 
they  boasted,  they  had  saved  Music  from  perishing.1 
And  I  imagine  the  third  time  was  this  very  time 


c    Km    0 

Athen.   628. 
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when  the  strings  of  Timotheus'  lyre  were  cut  by 
Ecprepes,  the  Ephor,  and.  two  strings  were  cut  away 
from  the  lyre  of  Phrynis  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
Phrynis  and  Timotheus  were  virtuosos  who  were  doing 
much  at  that  period  to  corrupt  the  beauty  of  the 
Greek  Music,  and  it  was  by  checking  them  that  the 
Spartans  said  they  had  for  the  third  time  saved 
Music  from  perishing.  But  the  other  two  times  were 
earlier  in  history  than  this  was,  and  were,  indeed,  not 
so  much  preventive  measures,  but  rather  well-considered 
Reformations  of  Music,  in  which,  after  careful  and 
mature  deliberation,  certain  reforms  were  allowed  to  be 
introduced  into  the .  Music,  and  duly  sanctioned  by 
law  ;  and  on  both  these  occasions  certain  innovations 
were  legalised,  but  only  then.  And  this  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  Spartan  Musical  Catastases,  that  is,  the 
Reforms  or  Establishments  of  Music  at  Sparta. 

And  the  First  Musical  Catastasis  at  Sparta  was  at 
the  time  of  Terpander,  when  the  Ephors  invited  him 
to  Sparta  to  reform  the  Music.1  And  what  he  did, 
and  how  he  founded  a  School  of  Musicians  there,  we 
have  said  before.  And  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Nomes  of  Philammon,  the  Delphian,  were  introduced 
into  Sparta,2  some  of  which  Terpander  himself  is  said 
to  have  adapted  and  arranged  for  the  seven-stringed 
lyre.3 

And  the  Second  Musical  Catastasis  at  Sparta  was 
due  to  Thaletas  of  Gortyna,  Xenodamus  of  Cythera, 
Xenocritus  of  Locris,  Polymnestus  of  Colophon,  and 
Sacadas  the  Argive.4  And  these  would  come  about 


1  Plutarch.   De  Musica.   9. 

2  Plut.    De  Mus.  5.  3    Ib.  *    Ib. 
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sixty  or  seventy  years  after  Terpander.1  And  it  was 
due  to  the  influence  of  these  men  that  the  Lydian 
and  Phrygian  Modes  were  introduced  into  Sparta,2 
where  up  till  then  only  the  Dorian  Mode  had  been 
known.  And  Sacadas  is  said  to  have  composed  a 
Strophe  .in  each  of  these  three  modes,  the  first  in  the 
Dorian,  the  second  in  the  Phrygian,  and  the  third  in 
the  Lydian,3  and  he  taught  the  choruses  to  sing  the 
three  in  one  piece ;  and  very  likely,  instead  of  being 
three  separate  Strophes,  it  was  a  Strophe  in  the 
Dorian  Mode,  an  Antistrophe  in  the  Phrygian,  and  an 
Epode  in  the  Lydian  (but  of  this  we  are  not  told). 
And  this  Ode  was  called  the  Trimeres,  or  Threefold 
Ode,  and  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  Phrygian 
and  Lydian  Modes  were  heard  in  Sparta.  And 
Sacadas  is  also  said  to  have  written  Elegies,4  being 
a  flute  -  player  of  the  Argive  School,  and  probably 
much  under  the  influence  of  Olympus.  And  these 
were  the  innovations  of  Sacadas  the  Argive.  And 
Thaletas,  Xenodamus,  and  Xenocritus  were  writers  of 
Paeans,  and  Polymnestus  wrote  Orthian  Songs,  that  is, 
songs  in  the  stately  Orthian  Rhythm,  which  was  first 
employed  by  Terpander.5  And  Thaletas  is  said  to 
have  introduced  the  Cretic  Foot  into  Spartan  Music,6 
and  being  a  Cretan  himself,  and  writing  Paeans,  this 
is  very  probable ;  for  that  the  Cretic  was  once  the 


1  That  is,   putting  Terpander  at   the   close   of  the  1st  Messenian  War, 
they  would  come  at  the  close  of  the  2nd.      In    all    these   dates     there 
is    necessarily    much    confusion,     and     the    writer    of    this     book     has 
necessarily  preferred   the   chronology  of  the  Greek  musical  writers.      For 
a     detailed     discussion     of     these     and    other     dates,    see     Westphal's 
Geschichte  der  Musik.     The   date  of  the   2nd  Messenian  War  assumed 
in   the   text   is   the   ordinary   one,  685-668. 

2  Ib.   8.  3    Ib<  4     Plut  D 
5    Plut,   De  Mus.   9.                c    jb.  I0f 
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sole    rhythm    of    the    Paean,    is    what    we    have    before 
supposed.      But  we   must  not  assume  that   Thaletas  has 
the   merit   of  introducing   the  Paean  Hymn   into  Sparta, 
for  the  Paean  was   sung   there   from  the   earliest   times, 
being  the    Hymn   to  Apollo,  who  was  the   national  god 
of  the  Dorians  ;    and  therefore  as  old  as  the  race  itself. 
Yet   the  Paean  may  well  have  been  sung  in  some  other 
measure,   such   as  the  Dactylic   or    Spondaic,    and    not 
have   employed   the   Paeonic,    or    Cretic    foot    until   the 
time   of  Thaletas.      And   this   is   how   we   will   take    it. 
For  what    renders    this   a    probable    view    is    that    the 
Spartan    Paean,   and   indeed   the  general    Paean    of    the 
Greeks,  was   often   sung   without   the   accompaniment  of 
the  dance,1  being   sung  in  the  evening  round  the  camp- 
fires,   or  at   the   solemn   prayers   to   Apollo,   when    they 
prayed   that   he   would   give   them   what   was   good   and 
beautiful,     for    this    comprised    their    whole    desire ;    so 
that   it   was   often   sung   sitting    or    standing,    and    was 
rather   of  the  nature   of  a   Chant    to    them ;     but    only 
in   Crete   was   it   constantly   danced   to,    and   there    was 
developed   that   beautiful    Cretic,   or   Paeonic   step,  which 
Thaletas   now   for   the    first    time    introduced    into    the 
Spartan     Paeans.       And     it    was     about    this     time,     I 
imagine,   or  perhaps   a    little    before    it,    that    Tyrtaeus 
came    to     Sparta,     who     may    well     be     considered     in 
connection    with    this    Musical     Catastasis,    and     whose 
influence   on    Spartan    Music   was   very  great  indeed.     I 
say,   it   was   perhaps   a   little  before  this   time    that    he 
came,   because   at   the   time   of  his   arrival   the  Spartans 
were   in   a  state   of  great   depression,   owing  to  their  ill 
success   in   the    Messenian   wars,    and    it   is     not   at    all 
likely   that   the    Musical    Catastasis    should    have    taken 


1    TOV   Tlatava    ore  /utv    wp^tviro,   ort    8'  oi;.     Athenseus.  631. 
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place  till  after  the  conclusion  of  these  wars.  And 
being  in  great  straits  at  their  reverses,  and  unable  to 
make  head  against  the  enemy,  they  sent  to  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  for  advice,  and  they  were  ordered  to 
seek  a  general  from  Athens.  And  the  Athenians  in 
derision  sent  them  a  lame  teacher  of  music,  whose 
name  was  Tyrtaeus,  and  he  was  to  be  their  general. 
But  what  did  this  man  do?  For  he  first  tranquillised 
the  commotions  at  Sparta  itself  by  means  of  his 
elegy,  Eunomia,  in  which  he  so  extolled  the  beauty  of 
good  order,  and  had  set  his  words  to  such  music, 
that  very  soon  good  order  reigned  at  Sparta  ;  and 
afterwards  he  wrote  glorious  Marches,  and  taught  the 
soldiers  to  sing  them  as  they  marched  against  the 
enemy,  which  now  they  did  with  such  spirit,  by 
benefit  of  Tyrtaeus'  music,  that  very  soon  they 
conquered  the  Messenians.  And  the  rhythm  which 
Tyrtseus  used  in  his  Marches  was  the  Anapaestic 
Rhythm,  though  whether  he  was  the  first  to  introduce 
it  into  Sparta,  or  whether  the  Spartans  knew  it  before, 
and  he  first  applied  it  to  the  Battle  Marches,  we 
cannot  say.  And  it  is  such  a  rhythm  that  makes 
any  man  brave  who  hears  it,  and  it  remained  the 
rhythm  of  the  Spartan  Marches  ever  afterwards.  And 
here  is  one  of  Tyrtaeus'  Marches,  and  let  us  notice  how 
bold  and  firm  it  is: — 


ay  IT       &      S7T«prac       Iv  -  av  - 


Trarfpwv          TTO  -  At  -  a  -  rav, 

S      N      If       K   _>       t    f        I 

*=*=*=i=*!=«l= 


Aeua         fuv     t  -  rvv    irpo-jSa-Aed    -    0e, 
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_   i*_   N_   l_f_  I l_ 


So  -  pu  8'  ev  -    TO  -  X/xwc     ......     (deesf) 


£t    -    So  - 


/me  -  VOL     rac        <o     - 


ou     yap     war  -  ptov          rg  S?r«p  -  rg. 

And  we  shall  have  cause  to  notice  that  these 
anapaests  differ  from  the  later  form  of  that  metre,  in 
having  a  long  note,  or  juaicpa  rerpaxpovoG)  at  the  end 
of  each  line,  but  .  the  later  form  had  the  last  bar 
constituted  like  the  other  bars,  i.e.  J  J  |  or 

£  J*  J  I  •  And  this,  then,  remained  the  rhythm  of 
the  Spartan  Marches,  which  were  called  Embateria^ 
and  were  renowned  all  over  Greece,  as  we  have  heard 
just  now  Plutarch  speak  in  praise  of  them.  And  I 
think  it  was  owing  to  Tyrtaeus'  influence  that  the 
Pipe  was  substituted  for  the  Lyre  to  accompany  the 
Marches,  for  at  first  the  Spartans,  like  the  Cretans, 
as  followers  of  Apollo,  marched  to  battle  to  the  sound 
of  the  Lyre,2  but  afterwards  the  Pipe  or  Fife  was 
substituted  for  the  Lyre,  because  its  tone  was  shriller, 
and  less  likely  to  be  drowned  by  the  tramp  of  the 
feet.  And  the  reason  that  this  change  may  be  ascribed 
to  Tyrtaeus  is  this,  that  the  Pipe  was  the  instrument 
which  Tyrtaeus  himself  played,  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
he  should  have  introduced  it  along  with  his  marches  into 
the  armies,  And  Tyrtaeus  having  seen  the  wars  to  a 
successful  close,  is  said  to  have  written  martial  songs, 


1  Tyrtseus    in  Clemens. 

2  Muller's  Dorians.   IV.   6.   quoting  numerous  passages. 
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that  should  serve  also  for  times  of  peace,  and  of  these 
one  is  preserved  to  us,  which  always  remained  a 
favourite  at  Sparta,  and  it  was  sung  by  three  choruses, 
one  of  old  men,  another  of  younger  men,  and  the  third 
of  boys,  and  they  stood  in  three  rows  and  answered 
one  another,  and  first  the  old  men  sang, 

a/ice  Tor'  rijuee  aXici/ioi    vtaviai, 

We  once  were  valiant  warriors. 

And   the   younger   men   replied, 

CIJU££    O£    v'    £<T(U£V  '  £U    O£    Xrjff,    TTsTpCtV    Attjlfe, 

And   we   are   valiant  warriors.     And   if  you,    wish, 

you  may  prove  us. 
And   then  the  boys  sang, 


And  we  will  be  more  valiant  than  yon  both. 

And  this  was  one  of  the  songs  of  Tyrtaeus  for 
encouraging  the  martial  spirit  among  the  Spartans. 

And  we  have  now  considered  Tyrtaeus  in  con- 
nection with  the  Musical  Catastasis,  about  which, 
however,  something  more  remains  to  be  said,  for 
Thaletas,  Xenodamus,  Xenocritus,  and  the  rest,  who 
were  the  promoters  of  it,  are  said  not  only  to  have 
introduced  those  modes  and  rhythms  which  we  have 
before  credited  them  with,  but  something  more 
important  than  this ;  for  it  was  owing  to  their 
influence,  we  are  told,  that  the  Gymnopsedia,  or 
Festival  of  naked  boys,  was  introduced  into  Sparta, 
the  Apodeixes  into  Arcadia,  and  the  Endymatia  into 
Argos1  Whether  the  Endymatia  at  Argos  had 
anything  in  common  with  the  Sthenia,  where  the 
combatants  wrestled  in  time  to  the  flute,2  we  cannot 


1    Plutarch,  De  Musica.  9.  2    Ib.   26. 
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say,  but  the  Gymnopaedia  was  certainly  of  this  nature, 
being  a  festival  which  lasted  for  many  days,  in  which 
all  the  arts  of  Music  and  Gymnastic  were  seen  in 
harmonious  play.1  And  it  was  held  once  a  year, 
and  in  honour  of  Apollo.  And  first  there  was  the 
Anapale,  or  Wrestling  Dance,2  in  which  the  boys 
danced  naked  to  the  sound  of  the  flute,  making 
mimic  advances  and  retreats,  and  making  graceful 
motions  with  their  hands  and  arms  in  the  manner  of 
wrestlers,3  and  exhibiting  all  the  arts  of  the  wrestling- 
ring,  with  their  feet  moving  in  dancing  steps  all  the 
time.  And  then,  also  in  musical  measure,  and  to  the 
accompaniment  of  -  the  Flute,  came  the  Pancratium, 
which  was  a  mixture  of  Boxing  and  Wrestling.  And 
we  must  ever  admire  how  this  contest  could  be 
carried  on  in  musical  time,  and  yet  we  are  assured 
it  was  ;  for  when  they  have  locked  hand  in  hand, 
says  Lucian,  and  have  given  blows  and  taken  them, 
and  pause  a  moment  for  breath,  the  flight  floats  off 
into  a  dance.4  And  a  flute-player  stood  in  the  ring, 
playing  his  flute,  and  beating  time  with  his  foot.5 
And  next  there  were  dances  of  youths  in  rows 
behind  each  other ;  6  and  Ball  Dances,?  such  as  we 
have  described  before,  which  were  much  practised  at 
Sparta  and  Sicyon  ;  and  then  there  was  the  Pentath- 


1     See   the  account  in  Muller's  Dorians.    IV.    6. 

3  The  Anapale  was  strictly  the  old  and  simple  form  of  dance,  on 
which  the  Gymnopoedic  itself  was  based,  although  it  may  well  have 
survived  in  its  original  shape  as  an  introduction  to  the  Gymnopsedia. 
Cf.  Athenasus.  631. 

3  Reading    Kara    TraXrjv,    or    some    such  correction,    for    Kara    TO 
airaXov. 

4  orav    jap  aKoo^i^KrafjievoL    KCU   TraiGavrtq  KOI  Trai(rO£vTtg 


rtu   jUtjOEt  TravG'wvTat,  £i£  op^rjfTfV   ai/TOi£  ?j     ywva  T£ 

Lucian.    Ib.  fi     Muller's    TJonans,  IV.    6.  7     Ib. 
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lum,  which  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them 
all— 01  7revTa6\oi  KflAAtcrroi,  says  Aristotle— which  was 
always  performed  at  this  festival,  and  was  the 
harmonious  union  of  five  different  exercises,  that  were 
all  performed  in  musical  measure  and  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  flute.1  And  first  there  was  the 
Leaping,  and  next  the  Foot  Race,  and  next  the 
Quoit- throwing,  and  then  the  Javelin-throwing,  and 
then  the  Wrestling.  And  all  this  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  the  Flute,  to  whose  tune  the  combatants 
kept  step.  But  the  Gymnopaedic  dance,  which  was 
the  crown  of  the  festival,  was  danced  by  the  most 
beautiful  boys  and  the  bravest  men,  and  they  danced 
in  two  lines,  and  sang,  as  they  danced,  the  paeans 
of  Thaletas  and  the  Spartan  Dionysidotus.2  And  the 
leaders  of  the  dance  wore  chaplets  of  palms.3 
And  it  was  a  slow,  measured  dance,  such  as  suited 
with  the  character  of  the  Paean.4  And  this  dance 
was  particularly  sacred  to  Apollo.5  And  it  was 
danced  in  the  x°P°c>  that  is,  the  flat  open  space  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  which  was  set  apart  for  these 


1  As    we    know    from    Pausanias.    VI.     14.     10.    and    Plutarch     De 
Musica.  26.    The    assertion    in    a    former    page    about    the    Pancratium 
being    accompanied    by  Flute-playing    is    also    mentioned    by    Pausanias 
as  well  as  Lucian,  but   the  writer  regrets  that  he  has  lost  the  reference. 

2  Athen.   678.     There   is   a    certain    confusion    about    the    accounts   of 
these  dances  at    the   Gymnopsedia,  which  makes  it   difficult    to   separate 
them,    e.g.    by    some,    and    if    my    memory    serves    me,    by    Athenaeus 
among    the    number,     the     Gymnopsedic    dance    is    identified     with     the 
Anapale,     as     it    is     described     on    preceeding    page.       In    saften    und 
harmonischen     Bewegungen,      says      Manso,     getanzt      wurde.      (Sparta. 
Beilagen.    210.) 

3  Ath.   678. 

4  As    we    may    well    judge    from     its    being     compared    with     the 
(TTrouSam  Emmeleia. 

>    terra  en  TravTctg  roue  X°9°v£    T<$  'ATToAAom,    says  Pausanias 
in  his  Laconics,  but  this  one  especially  so. 
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dances,  for  in  most  of  the  Dorian  towns,  or  in  those 
that,  like  Sparta,  preserved  the  traditions  of  the  heroic 
age,  there  were  always  flat  open  spaces  left  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  which  were  set  apart  for  the 
public  dances.  And  some  indeed  say  that  the  name, 
X_opo£  (Chorus],  itself,  was  given  to  the  dancers, 
because  they  danced  in  this  x^P°c>  or  X°P°C>  which 
was  the  name  by  which  this  flat  open  space  was 
called.  And  if  we  wonder  why  the  dance  was 
deemed  of  so  much  consequence  that  even  the  city 
could  be  arranged  to  suit  its  convenience,  we  must 
remember  that  this  flat  open  space  was  designed  not 
only  for  the  exercise  of  the  dance,  but  also  for  the 
drilling  of  the  troops,  or,  in  one  word,  the  dance 
itself  served  at  one  and  the  same  time  for  a  dance 
and  for  military  drill.  "  There  is  no  difference  between 
the  Spartan  dancing  and  the  Spartan  drilling  that  I 
can  see,"  says  one,1  and  this  expression  might  have 
been  true  of  most  of  the  Dorian  states  of  this 
time.  And  although  that  Gymnopaedic  dance,  that 
we  have  just  described,  that  was  danced  with 
crowns  of  palms  and  in  such  solemn,  measured 
time,  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  this  light, 
but  was  on  the  contrary  a  peaceful  dance,  and 
as  such  is  described  by  writers,  it  was  none 
the  less  considered,  like  all  other  dances  of  its  kind,  as 
merely  an  introduction  to  the  warlike  dances,  which 
were  the  drill  of  the  Army ;  for  we  are  told  that 
directly  the  boys  attained  proficiency  in  the  Gymno- 
paedic Dance,  they  were  passed  on  to  these  War 
Dances.2  And  the  great  War  Dance  was  the  Pyrrhic, 


o      av    vvv     tri     roiig     e^»j€ovc     avrwv    ov    juaov 
i)  oirXofjia^'iv  [lavOavovTac;. 

2    Athen.    631. 
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which  was  danced  in  full  armour1  in  the  square  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  And  the  Pyrrhic  was  danced  to 
the  shrill  accompaniment  of  pipes,  and  the  dancers 
clashed  their  armour  as  they  danced.2  And  they  made 
the  hundred  motions  of  an  army  in  full  engagement — 
there  was  the  starting  back  and  diving  down  to  avoid 
imaginary  darts,  whirling  up  and  down  the  shields  to 
catch  the  flying  arrows,  poising  the  javelins  to 
discharge  them  at  the  foe,  bending  the  bows  and  taking 
aim,  or  making  mimic  rushes  forward,  as  in  the  heat  of 
victory ; 3  and  these  were  some  of  the  motions  of  the 
Pyrrhic,  which  were  all  done  in  rhythmic  measure,  and 
by  all  the  dancers  at  once  and  in  time.  And  the 
ground  form  of  the  Pyrrhic,  like  that  of  all  the  Spartan 
dances,  was  the  Square  Form  (cv  rtrpcryoji^),4  that  is  to 
say,  the  dancers  were  drawn  up  in  one  compact 
squadron,  which  was  the  form  of  the  Phalanx.  And 
this  Square  might  either  incline  to  the  column  (Kara 
£uy«),  or  to  the  line  form  (icara  m-ci^owe),  that  is  to  say, 
it  might  be  deeper  than  its  breadth,  or  more  in  front 
than  in  flank ;  and  in  each  case  it  was  called  Square 
(tv  T£rpa7wu<!>).  For  let  us  consider  the  composition 
of  the  Pyrrhic.  And  hearing  that  it  was  danced  in  two 
bodies,  like  the  Gymnopsedic,  one  of  youths,  the  other 
of  men,  we  may  well  suppose  that  each  of  them  had 
the  numbers  of  a  company5  of  a  regiment,  that  is 
to  say,  25  in  all,  or  24  rank  and  file,  and  the  Captain 
of  the  company,  who  made  the  25th;  and  these  two 
companies  would  make  50,  all  told,  as  the  total  number 


It  was  an  tvoTrXto?  opxymg  (Jul.  Pollux.) 
Dionysius  Halicarnass.   II.  a    pjato.   p.    815. 

*    Athen.  181,  5 
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of  the  dancers,  which  was  the  regular  number  of  a 
Spartan  Pentecostys.  These  companies,  then,  might  be 
arranged  in  two  ways,  either  Kara  £vy«,  three  abreast 
and  eight  deep, 


with  the   Captain  of  the   Company \ 
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or   Kara   GTOI\OVQ,   six    abreast   and    four   deep, 


with   the   Captain  of  the    Company, 

and  in  each  case  they  would  be  described  as  lv 
rcrpaywvw,  that  is,  a  Square.  And  we  have  chosen 
these  depths  of  front  and  flank,  because  they  were  the 
usual  ones  that  were  employed  when  the  phalanx  was 
in  action  ;x  and  therefore  most  likely  also  to  be 
observed  in  the  drill,  which  in  every  sense  we  must 
conceive  the  Pyrrhic  to  have  been.2 

Standing   then    lv   rtrpaywvy,   and    50,   all    told,   they 
clashed   their   arms,  and   made  these   mimic   motions   of 


Kara 


a   rpttc-   Kara    eg.   Xenophon.    Lac.     Rep.     ir.     eg.     at    -the 
Battle   of  Mantinea  it  was   Kara  rpaf.    See   Polysenus. 

How  intimate  was  the  connexion  let  us  hear  from  Athenceus, 
waou  roTc  aXXotc  "EXXrjtrt  OVKZTI  7rapa/«'va  (sc.  77  Trvpplxn), 
KOI  kXtTTouffrjc  avrf)c  (TVfAJ3if3r]Ke  rove  iroXifjiovg  icaraXv- 
Onvat,  P-  C31' 
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battle  that  we  have  described,  to  the  music  of  flutes 
and  fifes.  But  this  was  but  the  ground  form  of  the 
dance,  for  it  had  many  others,  and  all  of  them  we 
shall  find  to  have  been  identical  with  the  evolutions 
of  the  troops  on  the  battle-field.  For  first  there  was 
the  Countermarch,  which  was  the  evolution  by  which 
the  File-leaders  came  to  the  front.  For  when  the  rear 
of  the  company  was  exposed  to  attack  from  the 
enemy,  the  Spartans  did  not  consider  it  sufficient  to 
face  about ;  but  they  must  always  bring  the  bravest 
men,  who  were  the  file-leaders,  to  the  place  of  danger ; 
and  this  they  effected  by  a  countermarch — the  file- 
leaders  passing  up  between  the  files,  and  the  bringers-up 
following  from  their  places,  while  the  rear  rank  merely 
faced  about,  when  their  turn  came,  and  remained 
standing  in  their  original  positions.  Thus  the  company 
had  advanced  nearer  by  its  own  length  to  the  enemy, 
with  the  file-leaders  at  its  head.1  Now  this  evolution 
we  may  well  imagine  was  faithfully  produced  in  the 
Pyrrhic,  from  the  description  we  have  of  it ; 2  and 
also  the  Countermarch  by  Rank,  which  brought  the 
column  suddenly  into  line,  as  into  line  on  the  right 
by  one,  two,  three  steps  to  the  rear  respectively,  and 


1  Tt  is  of  course  questionable  whether  the  "  Dancing  "  Countermarch, 
XO/oaoe  tZtXiyfibz,  may  not  have  been  the  form  of  Counter- 
march that  appeared  in  the  Pyrrhic,  although  it  was  Cretan  not 
Spartan.  The  name  is  what  suggests  this ;  and  besides  it  was  more 
intricate  and  also  more  showy,  for  not  only  did  the  file-leaders  move 
as  in  the  Spartan,  and  each  afterwards  in  his  turn  till  it  came 
to  the  rear  -  rank  -  man,  who  only  faced  about,  but  the  rear- 
rank-man  and  all  the  file  moved  with  the  file-leader,  with  the 
consequence  that  the  file  occupied  the  identical  ground  at  the  end  of 
the  countermarch  as  before  it.  See  ^Elian,  in  the  2/th  Chapter  of 
his  Tactics. 

In  Apuleius.    <  Decoros  inerrabant   ambitus,'   is   the   parallel  passage 
in  Apuleius  to  the  i^ 
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right  face,  and  so  march  into  line,1  for  as  the  Pyrrhic 
was  being  danced,  all  of  a  sudden  the  dancers  would 
appear  in  line  by  a  rapid  Countermarch  by  Rank, 
which  was  done  so  skilfully,  like  all  the  Spartan 
tactics,  that  one  could  scarcely  see  how  the  line  had 
been  so  suddenly  formed.2  And  then  we  hear  of 
"  Sinuous  lines  " 3  in  the  Pyrrhic,  which  is  obviously  'the 
7T£TT\ty[ji£vri  raZig,  or  "waved  line"  form  of  attack,  by  which 
the  Plaesium  was  encountered  in  the  battle  ;  for  when  the 
enemy  advanced  in  Plaesium,  that  is,  in  the  shape  of 
ah  Oval,  with  the  archers  and  slingers  in  the  centre, 
and  the  heavy-armed  all  round,  the  way  to  encounter 
them  was  by  forming  into  a  "  waved  line,"  which 
waving  in  and  out  would  tempt  the  outside  men  of 
the  Plaesium  to  attack,  because  of  the  appearance  of 
weakness  which  it  gave,  and  so  break  their  own  ranks 
in  doing  so.  And  then  the  dancers  of  the  Pyrrhic 
would  suddenly  form  in  orbemy  which  may  well  have 
been  this  very  Plaesium  itself,  which  before  they  were 
feigning  to  attack.4  But  I  imagine  it  was  not  this  so 
much,  but  rather  the  Menoeides,  or  Half  Moon  that  is 
meant,  which  was  the  tactic  that  Ileon,  the  Thessalian, 
invented  to  meet  a  Rhomboid  of  horse ;  for  the 
Menoeides  was  the  sudden  formation  of  a  Half  Moon, 
with  the  horns  overlapping,  and  was  an  infallible 


1  See  ^Elian's  Tactics  and  the  Emperor  Leo's  Tactics  for  these. 
Also  Isocrates.  Archid.  where  the  line  one  deep  is  mentioned,  which 
as  a  matter  of  fact  is  on  record  elsewhere,  as  employed  in  a  battle 
of  the  Spartans  against  the  Arcadians.  This  is  Apuleius'  '  obliqua 
series,'  as  I  take  it. 

•  "Evolutions  are  easy  to  the  Lacedaemonians  which  are  difficult  to 
other  men,"  says  Xenophon.  Lac.  Rep.  n. 

3  Apuleius.  loc.  cit. 

4  It  was  the  most  graceful  of  the    bathes,  says   ./Elian  ;    and   we   can 
scarcely    imagine    it    to    have    been    singled    out    for    omission    in    the 
Dance. 
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resistance  to  a  charge  of  cavalry,  and  therefore 
naturally  much  employed  by  the  Spartans,  who  were 
nearly  all  foot  soldiers.  Or  in  its  form  of  Hyper- 
phalangisis  or  Hypercerasis  being  perhaps  more  familiar 
to  Dorian  warfare,  though  the  latter  of  these  two 
positions  was  only  with  one  side  lunated.  And  the 
Embolos  Phalanx,  which  was  the  formation  of  a  wedge 
to  resist  horsemen  in  line,  finds  its  reproduction  in 
the  Wedge  of  the  Pyrrhic.1  Nor  must  we  forget 
the  Epistrophe,  and  Anastrophe,  and  two  forms  of 
Metabole,  and  the  Clisis,  which  were  the  facings  and 
wheelings,  and  constantly  employed  in  these  evolutions, 
and  therefore  would  naturally  enter  into  the  dance ; 
or  that  wheel  of  the  whole  body,  to  get  the  rear  on 
the  left  or  right,  when  the  whole  body  wheeled,  like 
a  ship  swinging  round.2  But  there  was  one  form  of 
evolution  which  we  must  particularly  notice,  and  that 
was  the  common  one  of  breaking  up  the  main  body 
into  companies  ;  and  in  the  Pyrrhic,  if  its  numbers 
were  those  of  the  Pentecostys,  as  we  have  assumed, 
it  would  be  the  breaking  up  of  the  dancers  into  the 
two  companies  that  they  were  composed  of ; 3  and 
these  would  sometimes  act  together,  as  in  a  regular 
battle,  but  as  often  they  would  engage  in  mimic 
opposition,  and  we  should  have  had  the  spectacle  of 
two  mimic  armies,  menacing  and  confronting  each 
other,  or  when  peace  was  made,  falling  together  in 
square,  as  we  had  them  at  first.  And  these  are  some 
of  the  movements  of  the  Pyrrhic  Dance,  and  we  have 
shown  how  they  answered  to  the  evolutions  of  the 
army. 


<  Cuneati.'  (Apuleius.) 
wffirtp  Tpn'ipri  avri 
In  catervse  dissidium  separati.  Apuleius. 


2    wffirtp 
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And  the  tunes  to  which  the  Pyrrhic  was  danced  were 
'martial,'  'inspiring,'  'majestic,'1  and  probably  most  of 
them  were  in  the  Anapaestic  Metre,  which  was  the 
metre  of  the  Marches ;  for  although  the  Pyrrhic  foot 
(ww)  was  the  one  that  was  originally  employed,  yet 
we  know  that  it  was  by  no  means  the  only  one  used, 
for  even  that  slow  Orthian  foot  of  Terpander  had 
effected  an  entry  into  the  Pyrrhic  dance,2  and  other  feet 
doubtless  which  we  are  not  informed  of  ;  but  we  will 
agree  that  the  Anapaestic  measure  was  the  commonest 
one,  because  the  Pyrrhic  evolutions  so  nearly  resembled 
the  military  ones,  that  they  could  scarcely  help 
employing  the  marching  measure  most  frequently.  And 
it  was  the  highest  ambition  of  the  citizen  to  stand  in 
the  front  rank  in  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  for  this  is  what  it 
meant — for  as  in  the  battle  the  front-rank-men  were 
those  of  unsullied  bravery,3  so  in  the  dance  they  were  the 
men  of  spotless  character  who  were  placed  in  the  front 
rank.4  And  this  was  the  difference  between  peace  and 
war — Courage  for  the  fight,  and  Purity  for  the  Dance. 
And  the  men  who  had  committed  any  bad  or  immoral 
act  were  placed  in  the  rear  rank,  like  those  whose 
bravery  was  suspected  were  similarly  placed  in  the 
battle,  so  that  the  Thessalians  could  conceive  no  higher 
title  of  respect  than  that  of  "  Front  rank  dancers,"  and 
their  magistrates  and  chief  citizens  were  always  honored 
with  this  title.5 

And  the  movements  of  the  hands  and  arms  in  the 
Pyrrhic  was  called  xE<povo/<t£a,  and  constituted  a  study 


TTOjUTTtKOV,    tVO7T\lOV.     (Jul.   Pollux.) 
Athenseus.    631.  s     y£lian's   Tactics.    37. 

4  Xenophon.  Rep.   Lac.   9. 

5  Tr?oopxn<rrripe&    Lucian's  Orch. 
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in  itself.  And  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  how 
beautiful  and  graceful  these  movements  must  have  been, 
when  we  hear  that  often  sculptors  would  first  conceive 
them  in  their  studios,  and  then  teach  them  to  the 
dancers.1  And  these  movements  being  all  more  or  less 
an  imitation  of  the  actions  of  warfare,  we  may  say  that 
there  was  an  element  of  mimicry  about  them,  so  that 
some  have  not  hesitated  to  call  the  Pyrrhic  a  Mimetic, 
or  Imitative  Dance,  which  is  a  term  however  that  it 
scarcely  seems  to  deserve,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
rather  the  drill  or  preparation  for  warfare  than  any 
conscious  imitation  of  it,  and  the  movements  were 
merely  such  as  came  in  the  course  of  a  training,  which 
aimed  at  turning  good  dancers  into  good  fighters,  and 
so  the  poses  and  attitudes  were  actual  lessons  that  had 
to  be  learnt,  though  in  the  dance  they  appeared  in  an 
idealised  form. 

In  this  way  we  can  scarcely  call  the  Pyrrhic  an 
Imitative  dance,  nor  the  Gymnopaedic  either,  nor  indeed 
any  of  these  dances  that  we  have  described,  unless  it 
be  the  Anapale,  or  Wrestling  Dance,  in  which  the 
actions  of  wrestlers  were  imitated.  But  this  too  has 
been  thought  not  strictly  to  deserve  the  name  of 
Imitative,  but  to  partake,  like  the  Pyrrhic,  rather  of  the 
nature  of  an  exercise  than  of  direct  imitation,  and  so 
very  far  removed  from  the  real  Imitative,  or  Mimetic 
Dances,  of  which  several  existed  in  Sparta  and  other 
Dorian  States.  And  this  is  the  third  and  last  class  of 
dances  which  yet  remains  for  us  to  describe,  and  the 
name  by  which  they  were  known  was  Hyporchemes, 
and  we  shall  see  how  different  they  were  to  the  others, 
when  we  say  that  the  song  they  were  danced  to,  instead 


1    Athenaeus.  p.  629. 
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of  being  a  mere  lyrical  encomium  on  virtue  or  bravery, 
or  some  high  quality  like  this,  contained  an  element  of 
narrative,  and  the  singers  imitated  by  their  actions  the 
goings  on  of  the  tale.  And  it  seems  that  Hyporchemes 
were  destined  to  come  into  being  from  the  moment 
when  Narrative  Poetry  passed  from  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  rhapsodists,  and  became  entrusted  to 
Choruses.  For  to  sit  and  recite  a  tale  is  one  thing, 
and  to  dance  and  recite  it  is  another.  And  large  bodies 
of  dancers  could  scarcely  help  indulging  in  imitation,  in 
the  freedom  of  the  dance,  when  the  limbs  are  lively, 
and  the  spirits  raised  ;  and  it  was  but  waiting  till  the 
fashion  of  all  using  the  same  gestures  should  develop 
itself,  for  Hyporchemes  to  develop  and  take  the 
form,'  which  we  now  find  them  taking  among  the 
Dorians.  And  they  consisted  then  in  singing  some 
simple  narrative  in  verse,  and  imitating  the  actions  of 
the  story  as  it  went  along.  And  sometimes  all  the 
Chorus  would  do  this,  and  sometimes  the  best  dancers 
were  chosen  to  give  the  most  vivid  representation  of 
the  words,  while  the  rest  contented  themselves  with 
singing  the  song  and  perhaps  a  few  gestures  here  and 
there  at  the  more  important  moments.  And  both 
forms  are  described  to  us.  And  favourite  subjects  of 
the  Hyporchemes  were  the  exploits  of  Hercules, 
episodes  from  the  Trojan  war,  or  from  the  Wanderings 
of  Odysseus,  the  later  stories  of  the  Cyclic  poets  of 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  Epigoni,  and  so  on, 
many  of  which,  it  will  be  seen,  offer  scope  for  most 
spirited  action,  and  there  would  often  be  mimic 
conflicts  and  mimic  deaths,  such  as  we  find  for 
instance  in  a  still  simpler  form  of  the  Hyporcheme, 
which  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Xenophon.  For 
in  this  Hyporcheme  that  he  has  described  to  us,  there 
was  no  heroic  adventure  to  be  depicted,  but  merely 
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the  everyday  life  of  the  husbandman,  and  it  was 
called  the  Corn  Dance,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was 
danced  by  the  leaders  of  the  Chorus.  And  this  is 
the  way  it  was  danced  :  One  man  pretends  to  be 
ploughing  and  sowing,  and  often  turns  round  as  if  in 
fear  of  something,  and  another  man  comes  dancing 
up  to  imitate  a  robber.  And  the  ploughman,  seeing 
the  robber,  takes  up  his  arms,  and  they  have  a 
mimic  fight,  till  at  last  the  robber  conquers,  and  binds 
the  ploughman,  and  pretends  to  drive  away  his  yoke 
of  oxen.1  And  this  was  a  very  old  dance,  and 
doubtless  dated  from  the  earliest  ages,  when  such 
simplicity  of  life  prevailed  ;  so  that  even  before  the 
Hyporcheme  took  up  heroic  narratives  as  the  theme 
of  its  action,  we  may  assume  a  simple  and  primitive 
form  of  it,  when  it  was  occupied  with  such  simple 
adventures  as  these.  And  those  ancient  songs  that 
were  sung  at  the  cutting  of  the  corn  and  the  Harvest 
Home,  we  may  well  imagine  to  have  been  of  the  nature 
of  the  Hyporcheme,  which  if  they  were,  it  will  explain 
why  the  Hyporcheme  was  sacred  to  Apollo,2  for  he 
was  the  god  of  the  Sun,  who  ripened  the  crops  and 
made  them  yellow ;  and  so  the  Harvest  songs  were 
all  sacred  to  him,  and  very  likely,  as  we  say,  they 
were  Hyporchemes. 

And  the  worship  of  Apollo,  coming  from  Lycia, 
or  the  Land  of  Light,  first  appeared  in  Greece  at  Delos, 
or  the  Glittering  Island,  which  is  the  place  where  you 
can  first  see  the  Sun,  as .  it  rises  from  the  waters  of 
the  ^Egean.  And  here  had  the  Hexameter  first  been 
heard,  which  was  the  chant  they  sang  in  the  Choral 


1  Xen.  Anab.  VI.  I. 

2  Donaldson's  Pindar,  p.  356.  Art.  Hyporcheme. 
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Movement,  as  they  moved  round  the  altar  of  Apollo, 
which  was  made  of  the  horns  of  goats,  and  was  the 
first  altar  that  was  built  to  Apollo  in  Greece.  And 
in  the  fervour  of  their  worship,  the  Delians  had 
developed  those  Imitative  dances  that  we  speak  of  to 
a  high  degree,  expressing  by  their  gestures  as  they 
danced  the  tales  of  Apollo  that  they  sung.  And 
there  was  boxing,  and  wrestling,  and  singing,  and 
dancing  at  their  festivals,  and  chief  of  all,  the 
Hyporchemes.  And  the  girls  of  Delos  sang  the 
Hyporchemes  and  danced  them.  And  sometimes  they 
would  sing  the  wanderings  of  Leto,  and  then  the 
stories  of  Artemis  and  Apollo,  And  such  perfection 
did  they  arrive  at,  that  not  only  the  action  itself 
was  clearly  expressed  in  the  dance,  but  they  imitated 
in  different  cadences  and  tones  the  voices  of  the 
various  characters  they  presented,  and  there  was 
nothing  more  wonderful  than  this,  says  the  poet,  and 
it  was  a  delight  for  men  to  listen  to  them.1 

And  from  Delos  Apollo  came  to  Greece.  And 
Zeus  decked  him  with  a  golden  head-dress,  and  gave 
him  a  lyre,  and  a  chariot  that  was  drawn  by  swans  ; 
and  thus  equipped  he  bade  him  go  to  Delphi  and 
the  streams  of  Castalia,  to  give  law  and  oracles  to 
the  Greeks.  But  Apollo,  mounting  his  chariot,  bid 
the  swans  draw  him  to  the  land  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans ;  and  meanwhile  the  Delphians  were  waiting 
for  him,  having  a  paean  ready  to  sing,  and  their  lyres 
in  their  hands,  and  a  chorus  of  youths  and  boys 


The  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo.  146.  sq.     Cf.  line  162. 
wavruv  8'  avflpwTTwv  <£am/c  KOL 
/Ji/«T<r6'   laacriv '  0ai'?j    SI  KCV  UVTOQ 

'  OVTW   o^iv  Ka\rj  vvvapriptv 
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gathered  round  the  sacred  tripod,  all  waiting  for 
Apollo  to  come.  But  he  delayed  a  whole  year 
among  the  Hyperboreans,  and  while  he  was  there  he 
shed  tears  of  amber.  But  when  the  year  ended,  he 
ordered  his  swans  to  draw  him  to  Delphi.  And  it 
was  summer  when  he  came,  and  so  it  was  all  a 
singing  of  summer  songs  and  happy  melodies,  when 
Apollo  came  drawn  in  his  chariot  by  a  team  of 
swans,  that  sang  as  they  came  gliding  through  the 
air,  coming  to  Delphi  from  the  land  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans. And  the  nightingales,  and  the  swallows,  and 
the  grasshoppers  joined  in  harmonious  notes  to  welcome 
Apollo  to  Delphi.  And  the  fountain  of  Castalia,  its 
waves  turned  into  the  purest  silver,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Cephissus  ran  purple  to  the  sea.  And  this  is  the 
way  that  Apollo  came  to  Delphi.1 

And  the  Dances  of  Delphi  now  far  exceeded  those 
of  Delos,  and  like  them  they  represented  the 
adventures  of  Apollo.  And  many  of  them  we  hear 
of  only  by  name,  but  one  is  particularly  described  to 
us,  which  is  so  elaborate  that  we  must  not  forget  to 
mention  it.  And  it  was  a  Hyporcheme,  whose  subject 
was  Apollo's  destruction  of  the  Python,  and  his  journey 
to  Tempe  to  get  purification  for  the  deed,  and  his  stay 
at  Pherae  on  the  way,  where  he  remained  for  nine  whole 
years,  and  tended  the  flocks  of  Admetus.  And  the 
Hyporcheme  that  presented  this  was  so  vividly  con- 
ceived, and  so  elaborate,  that  it  passes,  as  we  shall  see 
into  a  dramatic  representation  and  religious  ceremony. 
And  there  was  the  Python's  Cave,  and  a  boy  to 
represent  Apollo,  and  a  band  of  flute-players  and  lyre- 


1     Alcceus    in    Himerius.    Orat.    XIV.    Cf.   also    Callimachus'    Hymn   to 
Apollo.  5.  and  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius.  IV.  611. 
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players,  and  a  chorus  of  women,  who  led  the  boy  into 
the  cave,  with  burning  torches  to  light  them.1  And  the 
flutes  imitated  the  hissing  of  the  Python.  And  then 
there  was  a  mimic  representation  of  a  royal  palace,  and 
the  women  led  the  boy  into  the  palace,  with  burning 
torches  to  light  them.  And  after  that  the  boy  went  in 
procession  to  Tempe  amid  troops  of  singers  and  dancers, 
and  on  his  way  he  staid  at  Pherae,  and  imitated  the 
servitude  of  Apollo  to  Admetus,  pretending  to  feed 
sheep  and  to  grind  corn,  and  so  from  Pherse  to  Tempe, 
whence  he  returned  amid  troops  of  virgins,  who 
escorted  him  on  his  way  with  hymns  and  dances,  and 
he  himself  carried  a  laurel  branch,  for  he  was  Sa^vrj- 
<£opoe,  or  '  the  laurel-bearer.'  So  that  in  this  strange 
ceremony,  which  we  are  told  took  place  every  pth  year 
at  Delphi,  which  is  so  strange  a  mixture  of  mimicry 
and  religious  ceremony,  we  may  say  indeed  that  we 
are  face  to  face  with  an  infant  Drama. 

But  this  was  the  utmost  which  the  worship  of  Apollo 
could  do,  for  we  are  told  of  no  similar  thing ;  and 
this  we  may  well  imagine  to  have  gradually  grown 
up  from  some  simple  Hyporcheme,  and  touching  so 
celebrated  an  exploit,  and  being  performed  in  the 
precincts  of  Delphi  itself,  and  on  the  very  spot  where 
the  exploit  took  place,  to  have  little  by  little  put  on 
these  elaborate  trappings,  which  nowhere  else  we  hear 
the  Hyporchemes  had  ever  done.  And  I  say  that  this 
was  the  utmost  the  worship  of  Apollo  could  effect,  for 
in  no  sense  was  the  worship  of  Apollo  an  imitative 
worship — the  imitations  in  the  Hyporchemes  themselves 


The  account  is  given  in  Plutarch's  De  Defectu  Oraculorum,  ^Elian's 
Various  Histories.  III.  and  most  minutely  and  critically  in  Muller's 
Dorians.  II.  As  a  rule  I  have  followed 
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was  at  the  best  a  gentle  and  subdued  imitation,  and 
though  they  were  sacred  to  him,  they  were  in  no  sense 
the  leading  elements  of  his  cult.  He  was  the  god  of 
the  Paean  and  the  War  Dance — the  Spartans  were  his 
chosen  people,  and  Dorian  warriors  fell  with  his  name 
on  their  lips.  Solemn  hymns  intoned  at  sacrifices 
were  the  offerings  to  him,  and  the  firm  tread  of 
heroes  marching  to  meet  death  was  music  to  his  ear. 
And  in  the  gentler  side  of  life,  who  were  the  followers 
of  Apollo  ?  "  And  the  followers  of  Apollo,"  says  the 
greatest  of  them,  "  are  chaste  priests,  and  pious  bards, 
who  earn  their  renown  by  doing  glorious  things." 
And  the  ideal  of  Apollo's  worship  in  Life  was  Bravery 
and  Endurance,  and  in  Art  it  was  Creation.  And  it 
seems  there  are  always  two  orders  of  minds  among 
men,  the  Creative,  and  the  Imitative,  or  Receptive. 
And  the  first  is  higher  than  the  second.  And  these 
were  they  to  whom  the  worship  of  Apollo  appealed. 
And  thus  he  was  the  god  of  the  bards  and 
rhapsodists,  who  moved  unruffled  through  the  storms 
of  life,  taming  and  subduing  their  souls. 

These  were  not  the  elements  to  encourage  or 
produce  an  Imitative  spirit  in  his  worship,  for  the 
spirit  of  self-restraint  must  be  strong  in  men  like 
these.  And  Imitation  is  by  contrast  an  unbridling  of 
the  soul,  it  is  the  gaiety  and  wantoning  of  the  mind, 
and  to  incline  to  it  by  nature  is  to  lack  the  power 
or  the  will  to  subjugate  the  spirits  and  bend  them  to 
high  purposes ;  and  they  so  run  and  riot  in  our  little 
frames  that  everything  higher  than  the  pleasure  of  the 
moment  is  forgotten,  and  we  pass  our  lives  in  a 
constant  whirl  of  petty  excitements,  preferring  to  follow 
in  the  general  swim,  which  is  easy  and  careless,  than 
to  carve  out  with  labour  a  passage  for  ourselves. 
And  this  is  the  mental  attitude  which  is  the  Receptive 
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cast  of  mind,  and  this  appearing,  I  say,  in  Art,  will 
infallibly  see  its  highest  aim  in  Imitation. 

And  Imitation  is  a  distrust  of -oneself,  and  a  desire 
to  be  like  other  people.  And  it  is  Hesitation  incarnate, 
and  Cowardice  transfigured. 

What  then  was  the  Religion  that  was  so  opposite  to 
the  Religion  of  Apollo,  that  exalted  those  very  qualities 
which  he  abased,  and  found  its  highest  joy  in  undoing 
what  he  had  done?  And  this  was  the  religion  of 
Bacchus  which  did  this.1  And  the  story  goes,  that 
Theseus  came  from  Crete,  carrying  Ariadne  with  him, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Crete.  But 
he  left  her  at  Naxos,  sailing  away  while  she  was 
asleep,  and  proceeding  to  Athens  by  himself.  And 
meanwhile  Bacchus,  having  completed  the  conquest  of 
India,  and  now  voyaging  among  the  Cyclades,  arrived 
at  a  different  side  of  the  island,  and  coming  with  his 
rout  through  the  woods,  arrived  at  the  very  place 
where  Ariadne  was  sleeping.  And  there  she  lay  fast 
asleep,  and  here  are  Bacchus  and  his  panthers  moving 
towards  her,  as  soft  as  mice ;  and  he  has  thrown  off 
his  fawnskin,  and  laid  down  his  thyrsus,  and  the 
Bacchantes  keep  their  cymbals  quiet,  and  the  Satyrs 
their  pipes  ;  even  Pan  treads  delicately,  for  fear  he 
should  wake  the  sleeping  girl.  And  Bacchus,  robed 
in  purple  and  crowned  with  roses,  steals  towards  her. 
And  as  she  lies,  one  breast  is  bare,  and  all  that  side 
down  to  her  waist,  and  so  is  her  neck  bare  too,  and 
her  soft  throat.  And  her  right  hand  is  thrown  back, 
and  you  can  see  her  beautiful  armpit,  but  her  left 
hand  is  placed  over  her  garment,  as  if  for  fear  the 


The  story  of  Vulcan  giving    Bacchus  a  mirror  admirably  hits  off  the 
imitative  character  of  his  worship.     Plotinus  tells  it.  IV.  3.  12. 
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impudent  wind  may  do  what  it  ought  not.1  How 
lovely  is  her  breathing,  and  how  sweet  her  breath ! 
But  whether  it  smells  of  apples  or  of  grapes,  you 
will  know,  Bacchus,  when  you  have  kissed  her. 

This  was  the  rout  that  was  on  its  way  to  Apollo's 
Greece.  Nor  was  it  long  after  that  they  arrived. 
And  Bacchus  with  Ariadne  by  his  side,  and  riding 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  tigers,  went  in  triumphal 
procession  up  and  down  Greece.  And  those  who 
would  not  receive  his  worship  he  drove  mad.  And 
he  drove  the  Spartan  women  mad,  and  the  women 
of  Argos  too;  and  in  other  Peloponnesian  cities  the 
women  ran  naked  in  their  frenzy  through  the  streets.2 
And  how  did  he  punish  the  Theban  women  who  would 
not  receive  him  ?  For  as  they  sat  spinning  in  their 
chambers,  ivy  and  vines  began  to  crawl  round  their 
spindles,  snakes  crept  in  and  out  of  their  baskets, 
and  wine  and  milk  fell  in  great  drops  from  the 
ceiling.  And  they  must  needs  frantic  from  their  houses 
to  the  mountains,  and  join  in  the  orgies  with  the  rest. 
And  now  the  flute  and  tambourine  were  heard  whistling 
and  clattering  in  every  city,  and  everywhere  was  the 
blazing  altar,  and  the  dithyrambic  dance  sweeping 
madly  round  it.  And  there  was  staggering  and 
hiccuping  enough,  and  tipsy  gravity,  and  bold  obscenity. 
And  the  song  they  sang  as  they  reeled  round  the 
altar  was  a  hymn  in  praise  of  Bacchus,  and  they 
hiccuped  it  out  as  they  reeled  round  the  altar.  And 
sometimes  in  their  tipsy  frolics  they  would  mimic  the 
appearance  of  Bacchus'  drunken  train,  and  wrap  them- 
selves in  goatskins  to  be  like  the  Satyrs,  or  in 


1     This   is    the  description  of  Philostratus  in  his  Eicons.     Cf«  a  similar 
passage  in  Libanius'  gth  Declamation. 

z    See  the  stories  in  ^Elian's  Various  Histories. 
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fawnskins,1  and  smear  their  faces  with  wine-lees  or 
soot,  or  put  leaves  over  their  faces,  or  pieces  of 
bark ; 2  and  in  this  odd  disguise  they  would  dance 
round  in  the  firelight,  a  motley  band.  And  then  the 
leaders  of  the  dance  would  pretend  that  they  were 
engaged  in  one  of  the  thousand  adventures  that 
Bacchus  and  his  Satyrs  had  figured  in,  as  they  would 
pretend  to  be  making  love  to  Erigone,  or  making 
the  shepherds  drunk  who  killed  Icarius,  or  fighting 
the  Indians,  or  pretending  to  be  bound  by  Pentheus, 
and  they  would  interrupt  the  drunken  hymn  every 
now  and  then  with  short  snatches  of  songs,  that  they 
made  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  keeping 
with  the  characters  that  they  assumed.  And  so  it  went 
on  all  the  summer.  But  when  the  winter  came, 
Bacchus  died,  for  a  Boar  comes  and  wounds  him  every 
year,  and  he  must  needs  pass  for  four  months  to  the 
lower  world,  where  he  lies  renewing  his  immortality 
against  the  springtime.  Weep  then  and  lament  for 
the  dead  Bacchus  !  And  so  their  joy  gave  place  to 
dirges,  and  maudlin  tears,  and  drunken  howlings,  for 
the  king  of  all  joy  is  dead,  and  we  may  never  see 
his  beauty  again.  For  who  is  Bacchus  but  the 
Summer  Sun,  that  makes  the  grapes  big  and  purple, 
and  shines  and  glitters  in  his  beauty,  whole  three 
seasons  long.  But  when  the  winter  comes,  it  comes 
as  a  boar,  and  wounds  him,  and  his  blood  makes 
the  Sun  a  winter  red,  and  the  dead  Bacchus  becomes 
Adonis.  And  well  is  he  called  Adonis,  for  the 
winter  Sun  is  more  lovely  than  the  summer  sun,  but 
for  all  that,  it  is  a  dead  one.  And  so  the  earth  is 


The  fawnskin  in  Homer  is  a  symbol  of  cowardice.      Perhaps  the  use 
of  fawnskins  may  have   been   in   allusion  to   the   same   idea. 
a     Oraque  corticibus   summit   horrenda   cavatis. 
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covered  with  snow  and  caked  with  frost,  and  all  the 
while  Bacchus  lies  in  the  lower  world,  renewing  his 
immortality  against  the  springtime.  And  how  does 
he  lie  ?  And  he  lies  on  beds  of  gillyflowers  and  roses, 
and  canopies  of  soft  dill  are  above  his  head,  and 
little  Cupids,  like  so  many  nightingales,  flutter  round 
him,  and  perch  on  the  boughs  of  the  trees.  Oh ! 
ebony,  and  gold,  and  the  gleam  of  white  ivory ! 
What  are  the  gleam  of  all  these  to  the  palace  where 
Bacchus  is  lying  with  Venus  by  his  side,  who  winds 
her  snowy  arms  round  him,  passing  all  her  time  at 
his  side.  And  his  kiss  is  as  soft  as  a  woman's  or  a 
boy's,  for  the  down  is  still  on  his  lip. 

So  Bacchus  is  dead,  and  the  women  sing  '  Come  let 
us  mourn  for  him,  and  beat  our  breasts,  and  toss  our 
hair  dishevelled  in  the  wind,  and  let  us  start  our  sad 
lament.'  And  the  drunken  Dithyramb  too  puts  on  a 
sadder  guise,  and  it  is  some  sad  adventure  of  the  satyrs 
and  their  god  that  they  mimic  now,  and  they  sing  how 
he  is  dead,  and  may  never  rise  again,  while  the  snow 
comes  fluttering  down  among  their  midnight  altar  fires. 

And  this  was  the  legend,  and  how  they  conceived 
it,  of  the  first  planting  of  the  grape  in  Greece.  For 
if  Bacchus  was  the  sun  that  brought  the  grape  to 
ripeness,  he  was  also  identified  with  the  grape  itself. 
And  by  an  easy  transition,  such  as  so  often  admits 
itself  in  religious  mythology,  the  circumstances  of 
one  incarnation  were  with  little  variety  transferred 
to  the  other,  which  is  always  easy,  I  say,  because 
they  are  both  the  operations  of  the  same  Nature. 
For  as  the  sun  has  its  summer,  and  its  death  in 
winter,  so  has  the  grape  its  summer  while  it  hangs 
on  the  bough,  and  its  death  when  it  is  cut  down  at 
the  time  of  vintage.  And  the  cutting  of  the  grape 
was  the  death  of  Adonis,  and  the  red  wine  was  his 
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blood.1  And  then  he  lay  beneath  the  earth  till  the 
next  spring  time,  and  no  one  knew  where,  but  it  was 
all  among  the  flowers,  that  is,  among  that  pale  troop  of 
sleepers,  who  are  the  seeds  of  winter,  but  will  be  the 
flowers  and  fruits  of  summer.  And  then  do  they  all 
arise,  and  chief  among  them  the  infant  Bacchus,  to 
whom  the  Nymphs  are  given  as  nurses,  because  water 
makes  the  vines  to  grow,2  and  Silenus  as  his  tutor,  who 
was  the  deity  of  the  running  streams.  And  he  appears  in 
the  arms  of  Mercury,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  because 
the  grape  is  the  best  gift  which  heaven  sends  to  man. 
But  the  goat-like  Satyrs  and  the  raving  Maenads  are 
the  trophies  and  companions  of  his  conquest,  for  when 
at  last  he  comes  in  his  glory  and  conquers  all  the  world, 
what  is  it  but  the  cup  of  Circe  that  he  offers  us,  which 
changes  us  to  beasts,  and  drives  us  mad  who  take  it  ? 

And  if  we  would  complete  our  knowledge  of  the 
religion  of  Bacchus,  and  also  see  its  musical  aspect 
more  clearly,  we  must  not  fail  to  consider  it  as  the 
direct  development  of  those  hoary  religions  of  a  remote 
antiquity,  that  first  attempted  to  systematise  the 
religious  conceptions  of  men  :  which  laid  it  down  that 
the  vital  principle  of  the  Universe  is  the  principle  of 
Generation,  which  appears  in  the  umbratile  language  of 
Philosophy  as  the  principle  of  Love,  but  in  those  ancient 
times  was  expressed  under  the  mysterious  symbols  of  the 
Bull  and  the  Serpent,  symbols  before  which  speculation 
grows  pale,  to  know  in  what  night  of  antiquity  they 
originated,  and  how  they  appear  ramified  arid  intertwined 


Porphyry,  In  Euseb.  Prrep.  Evang.  III.  11.  identifies  Adonis  with 
the  cut  grape  and  Bacchus  with  the  young  grape. 

Bacchus  amat  colles,  and  therefore  the  Oreads  are  perhaps  most 
appropriate.  But  no  distinction  is  made,  and  we  may  choose  whom 
we  like. 
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among  all  the  religions  of  the  world.  And  since  the 
Sun  may  well  be  held  to  be  the  author  of  all  earthly 
life,  so  did  he  receive  these  for  his  symbols,  and  in 
Greece  no  less  than  in  those  ancient  nations  with 
whom  religion  began.  ^Thus  is  Bacchus  sometimes 
presented  with  a  Bull's  head,  and  the  women  of  Trcezen 
invoked  him  to  come  to  his  altar  by  the  sea,  pawing 
the  ground  with  his  hoof.1  And  how  the  Maenads 
carried  serpents  in  their  hand  we  may  now  understand. 
And  also  the  goatlike  appearance  of  the  Satyrs,  for 
the  goat  was  the  more  delicate  symbol  for  the  Bull, 
and  as  such  was  generally  substituted  for  it  in  Greece.2 
Lord,  therefore,  of  generation,  and  source  of  all 
life,  he  performed  his  annual  marriage  with  the  earth, 
which  is  the  laughing  Venus,  or  Ariadne,  who  was  the 
Naxian  Venus.  Which  was  but  a  replication  of  that 
first  great  marriage,  that  was  consummated,  when  the 
power  of  Love  descended  upon  Chaos,  and  gave  it 
shape  and  order.  In  memory  of  which,  agreeably  to 
the  precepts  of  Orpheus,  a  mash  or  olla  of  all 
herbs  and  roots3  was  made  at  the  Bacchic  mysteries,  to 
represent  the  condition  of  all  things,  before  Love,  or 
Harmony,  began.  Of  this  the  initiated  partook, 


[     Compare   the   Orphic  fragment,   "Come,    blessed  Dionysus,    born   of 
fire,  with  the   bull's   forehead." 

2  The   typical   satyr  was   the   god  Pan — he   was   the   satyr  king.     The 
satyrs   like  him  had  horns   of  goats   and    goats'   legs    and    pointed   ears. 
It  is  unnecessary  to   go  into   the   evident  allusion. 

3  The   Kincfwv — which  is    the   alo\ov    ayyo£  of  Orpheus,  and  the 
"  Bowl  "  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  which  he  tells  us  Isis  mixed.     From  repre- 
senting Chaos  or  the  Pythagorean  2,  which  as  I  remember  is  also  the  number 
in    the   Orphic    fragments,   and    which    is    the    type    of    the    female,   it 
passed    into  a  mystic   symbol  of  the  "  yoni,"  reappearing  as  such  in  the 
bowls    of    the     Gnostics,   and    later     on    in     the    Holy    Grail.      For    a 
discussion    of     this,     see    Hammer    Purgstaal's     Mystenum     Baphometis 
Revelatuna. 
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eating  it  out  of  drums  and  cymbals,1  for  these 
instruments  received  a  mystic  meaning,  being  designed 
to  typify  the  power  of  Music,  which  fetched  the  brew 
and  mash  of  Chaos  into  order  and  harmony.2  And 
his  instrument  was  the  Flute,  which  is  the  seductive 
instrument  of  Love,  and  he  was  typified  as  the 
Androgyn,  which  is  the  union  of  male  and  female, 
and  is  also  the  secret  conception  of  Music,  which  is 
composed  of  a  male  and  a  female  element,  and  his 
dance  was  the  Dithyramb,  or  round  dance,  which, 
sweeping  round  and  round  the  blazing  altar,  was  held  a 
mystic  representation  of  the  Dance  of  the  planets  and 
the  stars,  which  sweeps  circling  round  and  round  the 
central  fire.  This,  then,  was  the  religion  of  Bacchus,  so 
inextricably  connected  as  it  is  with  Music,  and  what 
fortunes  awaited  it  in  Greece,  it  will  be  our  business 
now  to  show. 

And  the  history  of  the  Dithyramb  we  have  already 
given  in  part,  and  we  have  seen  that  its  immediate 
effect  on  Greek  Music  was  to  bring  about  that  free 
interchange  of  time,  which  we  called  the  Metabole, 
which  obviously  arose  from  the  hurried  and  excited 


[    tic     Tv/niravov     £<£ayov,     £K      Kv^jSaAou     tiriov.        Clemens 
Alexand.   Cohort,  ad   Gent.  p.  14. 

There  seems  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  Pagan  religion  in  its 
most  esoteric  form,  as  it  appears  with  Pythagoras,  for  instance,  and  in 
the  mysteries,  was  first  organised  by  Orpheus.  We  shall  never  know 
our  obligations  to  that  celebrated  man,  who  has  passed  away  and  left 
so  few  traces  for  us  to  know  him  by.  It  was  at  any  rate  a  common 
opinion  with  the  Fathers  that  Orpheus  was  the  prime  exponent  of  the 
Pagan  faith,  e.g.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  KtrrfljSaAfc  rovg  TptTrroA^ouc 
<rou  KOI  roi»c  VVVTIKOVZ  Spajcovrac:.  alayyvQr\Ti  TTOTE  rate 
TOV  fltoAoyou  (row  /3£/3Xotc  'Op^^wc,  and  certain  of  the  Orphic 
forgeries  point  in  the  same  direction.  Diogenes  Laertius  in  his  preface 
is  one  of  the  few  that  have  done  him  justice. 
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steps  of  the  Dithyrambic  dancers  in  the  fury  of  that 
wild  dance  they  performed  in.  But  there  is  another, 
and  still  more  important  development  of  the  Dithyramb, 
which  we  must  now  consider.  For  the  mimicry  which 
the  dancers  indulged  in,  and  their  strange  dresses,  and 
odd  gestures,  grew  so  popular  with  the  people,  that 
at  every  festival  and  merry-making  there  was  the 
cry  for  Bacchus  and  his  goats,  for  it  was  not  unlike 
our  Jack-in-the-Green  to  them,  or  like  the  mummeries 
of  the  Carnivals.  But  particularly  at  the  wealthy  and 
luxurious  city  of  Sicyon  were  they  in  great  demand, 
and  while  Praxilla,  the  poetess,  and  other  admirable 
musicians,  were  there  to  furnish  excellent  music  to 
the  dance,  Epigenes  was  the  first  who  did  justice  to 
its  mimic  character,  and  under  his  hands  it  grew 
from  a  dance  into  a  regular  performance.  He  would 
supply  words  and  music,  I  imagine,  to  the  leaders 
of  the  dance,  who  henceforth  would  use  what  he 
gave  them,  instead  of  relying  on  the  invention  of 
the  moment,  as  they  had  formerly  done.  Epigenes 
would  very  likely  arrange  the  outline  of  the  tale 
they  were  to  mimic,  and  rehearse  them  in  their  parts ; 
and  such  success  did  he  have,  that  in  no  long  time 
a  regular  school  of  writing  for  these  Satyric  songs 
and  dances  arose  in  Sicyon  under  the  tutelage  of 
Epigenes,  which  henceforth  began  to  be  known  as 
Tragedies,  which  means  Goat  Songs,  being  called  so 
from  the  Goats,  or  Satyrs,  that  sang  and  danced  in 
them.1  And  they  were  danced  round  the  blazing 


1  Here  and  in  much  that  follows  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  add  notes,  because  many  of  the  facts  have  been  the  commonplaces 
of  scholars  since  the  times  of  Bentley.  In  carrying  the  development 
through  the  Lyric  Tragedy  of  Sicyon  I  am  following  I  think  the  best 
lines,  for  I  do  not  think  Hermann  has  proved  his  point  about  it  at 
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altar  of  Bacchus  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  Flute. 
And  this  was  the  first  reformation,  which  the  tipsy 
dance  of  Bacchus  received  in  that  beautiful  land  of 
Greece  it  had  travelled  to. 

And  meanwhile  there  had  been  improvements  intro- 
duced into  it  in  Corinth  under  the  influence  of  Arion 
who  had  not  gone  so  far  as  Epigenes  indeed,  but 
had  introduced  improvements  in  another  way.  For  in 
order  to  tone  down  the  revelry,  he  had  substituted 
the  Lyre  for  the  Flute  as  the  accompaniment  of  the 
dance,  and  what  was  even  more  telling  he  had  introduced 
the  figures  of  some  of  the  Dorian  dances  into  it. 
We  are  told  that  he  to-mere  \opov,  which  may  either 
mean  that  he  introduced  an  Epode,  or  Standing  Part, 
between  the  Turn  and  Counter-turn  (Strophe  and 
Antistrophe),  or  what  is  more  probable,  that  he  set 
it  in  quadrangular  form,  lv  rtrpaywvo),  after  the  manner 
of  the  Dorian  dances.  And  that  this  is  the  more 
probable  will  appear  from  the  number  of  dancers  he 
employed  ;  for  he  had  50  dancers,  which  is  the  exact 
number  of  the  Spartan  Pentecostys,  with  which  the 


all,  and  since  his  time  the  Lyrical  Tragedy  of  Sicyon  has  been  taken  up 
by  many  scholars,  and  nursed  into  unimpeachable  existence.  And  indeed 
how  else  conld  we  get  over  the  time  when  juovoc,  o  x°P^C  $i&pa- 
£,  to  quote  Diogenes  Laert.  and  the  rj  TruXai  TpaywSla  £K 
avv£i(TTi)Kti  of  Athena3us  ?  Let  alone  the  TpayqSiaQ  evptrai 
ptv  tKVuvioi,  so  that  in  any  case  we  must  begin  at  Sicyon.  In 
one  point  has  the  writer  differed  much  from  the  opinion  of  some,  for 
some  would  treat  the  Dithyramb  as  a  measured  dance  from  the  first,  refusing 
to  consider  it  before  Arion's  time  at  all,  which  seems  weak.  He  may 
say  that  many  of  the  succeeding  facts  about  the  development  of  Tragedy 
are  directly  drawn  from  Donaldson's  admirable  "Theatre,"  and  this  will 
be  an  additional  reason  why  he  need  not  add  notes  which  have  been 
o  well  done  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  scholars.  He  will  only 
them  when  anything  new  is  being  advanced,  which  seems  to  require 
support  or  illustration. 
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Pyrrhic  was  danced.  So  that  it  is  most  probable 
that  Arion's  innovation  had  best  be  described  as  giving 
a  square  figure  to  the  Round  Dithyramb.1 

For  now  had  the  struggle  begun  in  earnest  between 
the  worship  of  Apollo  and  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  so 
opposed  as  they  are  in  all  points,  and  in  no  way 
more  pointedly  so  than  in  their  typical  dances  that 
were  sacred  to  each.  For  in  the  Round  Dance,  man 
abandons  himself  to  the  attraction  of  external  nature, 
and  suffers  himself  to  be  drawn  in  the  whirl  of  the 
other  atoms  that  constitute  the  universe,  which  are  all 
for  ever  whirling  round  and  round  in  the  Dance  of 
the  Cosmos — and  in  the  Round  Dance  he  abandons 
himself  to  the  universal  motion.  And  this  is  the 
Dance  of  Bacchus,  which  is  the  Dance  of  gaiety  and 
abandon.  But  in  the  Square  Dance  he  sets  himself  in 
petty  opposition  to  the  motion  of  Nature,  and  carves 
out  a  form  for  himself.  And  this  was  the  Dance  of 
Apollo,  which  was  the  Dance  of  heroes  and  Spartan 
warriors.  And  now  then  the  dances  of  Apollo  began 
to  make  head  against  the  dances  of  Bacchus,  and 
the  Dithyramb  now  received  the  Square  Form,  and  was 
danced  to  the  Lyre  instead  of  the  Flute.  And  whether 
this  change  was  well  received  in  Sicyon,  and  had 
already  entered  there  in  the  time  of  Epigenes,  we 
cannot  say.  But  most  likely  it  had.  For  though 
there  was  an  admixture  of  Achaean  blood  in  the 
population  of  Sicyon,  the  ruling  class,  who  led  the 
movements  of  taste  and  fashion,  were  of  pure  Dorian 
race,  and  would  readily  admit  Dorian  forms  into  their 


1  I  cannot  say  how  far  this  explanation  of  £orr]ar£  ^opov  may  be 
justified.  But  we  have  to  account  for  the  Square  form  getting  into 
the  Dithyramb,  and  the  suggestive  coincidence  of  the  50  dancers  seems 
to  mark  this  as  the  most  likely  epoch. 
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institutions.  So  that  probably  the  Square  form  of 
Dance,  when  once  it  had  taken  shape  in  Corinth, 
was  from  thence  passed  on  to  Sicyon,  and  naturalised 
there,  if  not  in  the  time  of  Epigenes  himself,  at  least 
in  the  time  of  those  Sicyonian  musicians  who  succeeded 
him.  For  there  were  14  Sicyonian  writers  of  Tragic 
or  Goat  Dances,  whose  names  were  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  Sicyon,  and  these  all  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Epigenes,  and  carried  on  his  treatment  of 
the  Dithyrambic  Chorus,  doubtless,  as  we  say,  not 
without  the  benefit  of  Corinthian  influence,  which 
would  bring  Dorian  ideas  to  bear  more  and  more  on 
Sicyonian  art,  and  bring  the  dances  of  Bacchus  ever 
nearer  to  the  dances  of  Apollo.  And  now  these  Tragic 
Choruses,  disseminating  themselves  from  Sicyon,  spread 
themselves  through  most  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus.  We 
hear  of  them  at  Orchomenus :  we  also  have  tidings  of 
them  at  Sparta  itself.  The  foremost  poets  of  the  day 
began  to  write  them.  Simonides  wrote  many  of  them, 
Pindar  tried  his  hand  at  them,  and  the  Choruses 
of  Stesichorus  are,  many  of  them,  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  Sicyonian  Tragic  Choruses, 
who  we  may  presume  to  have  infused  the  element 
of  the  Dorian  war  dances  still  more  potently  into  his 
choruses,  for  it  was  a  saying  that  Stesichorus'  dances 
were  "  all  in  eights."  Now  this  was  the  favourite 
order  of  the  Spartan  company  in  the  battle-field,  files 
of  eight  with  three  abreast,1  and  doubtless  a  similar 
order  was  a  favourite  one  of  the  war  dances,  from 
which  presumably  Stesichorus  derived  his  idea. 


This  was  the  Kara  rptt£  of  Xenophon,  which  was  the  more  favourite 
form  (^Elian's  Tactics.  26.  27.)  Miiller  also  quotes  passages  in  his 
Dorians.  III.  247.  to  the  same  effect. 
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In  this  way  we  have  the  Dithyramb  martialised  by 
Dorian  influences,  and  the  strange  spectacle  was  seen 
of  Bacchus'  motley  followers,  still  habited  in  their 
goatskins  and  grotesque  adornments,  but  no  longer 
moving  in  wild  confusion  in  drunken  dances,  but 
instead  stepping  the  artistic  figures  of  the  military 
drill,  and  in  all  respects  assimilated  to  it,  not  only  in 
the  figures  they  danced,  but  also  in  their  numbers,  for 
they  danced  fifty  together,  which  was  the  number  of 
the  Spartan  Pentecostys,  and  most  of  the  war  dances 
were  probably  danced  in  companies  of  fifty. 

These  tragic  choruses  of  Sicyon,  then,  attained  great 
popularity  in  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus.  And  it 
was  about  this  time  that  Cleisthenes,  the  tyrant  of 
Sicyon,  had  proclaimed  at  the  Olympic  games  that  he 
would  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  worthiest 
of  the  Greeks,  and  having  selected  Hippocleides,  the 
Athenian,  as  the  worthiest,  and  having  been  egregiously 
deceived  in  his  choice — and  how  he  was  so,  we  have 
said  in  a  former  chapter — having  been  deceived  in 
Hippocleides,  then,  he  afterwards  resolved  to  give  her 
in  marriage  to  Megacles,  the  Athenian,  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  democratic  party  at  Athens.  And  to 
the  intercourse  which  this  brought  about  between 
the  two  cities  we  must  refer  what  occurred  in  due 
course — namely,  the  arrival  of  the  Sicyonian  tragic 
choruses  at  Athens. 

Now  at  Athens  the  religion  of  Bacchus  had  met 
with  little  favour  compared  to  what  it  had  in  other 
cities.  Nor  were  the  Athenians,  being  lonians,  such 
patrons  of  the  Choral  Dance  as  the  people  of  the 
Peloponnese.  For  it  should  seem  that  the  genius 
of  the  lonians,  following  in  the  wake  of  Homer, 
who  is  the  typical  Ionian,  was  more  inclined  to  Epic 
minstrelsy,  and  that  the  Dance  and  the  Lyric  Song 
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were  peculiarity  Dorian.  What  then  found  favour  at 
Athens,  and  had  done  so  from  the  earliest  times, 
was  not  Dances  and  Choruses,  but  the  recitations  of 
Rhapsodists,  who  chanted  the  poems  of  Homer  and 
other  poets,  arrayed  in  gorgeous  dresses,1  and  seated  in 
commanding  positions  in  the  centre  of  the  assembly 
that  stood  around  to  hear  them.  The  contests  of  the 
rhapsodists  were  to  the  Athenians  what  the  Choral 
Dances  were  to  the  Dorians,  and  when  we  remember 
that  Athens  was  bold  enough  to  lay  claim  to  the 
birthplace  of  Homer  himself,  we  may  well  surmise  that 
an  unbroken  tradition  of  rhapsodic  recitation  had 
maintained  itself  here  from  the  earliest  times,  and  had 
established  itself  as  the  soul  of  the  Athenian  music. 
This,  too,  was  the  music  of  Apollo,  and  perhaps  a 
purer  form  of  it  than  even  the  war  dances  of  the 
Dorians ;  and  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Brauron 
the  Iliad  was  recited  whole  at  festivals,  and  here 
doubtless  some  of  the  most  famous  contests  took 
place. 

And  if  the  rhapsodical  contests  were  always  in 
high  favour  at  Athens,  particularly  were  they  so  at 
present,  for  this  was  the  age  of  Pisistratus,  to  which 
is  referred  the  collection  and  publication  of  the  poems 
of  Homer.  There  was  a  great  literary  revival  at  this 
time  in  Athens,  which  spread  from  the  upper  classes 
to  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people.  What  a  literary 
age  was  this  when  political  measures  were  justified 
by  quotations  from  Homer,  as  Solon  justified  his 
seizure  of  Salamis  by  forging  two  verses  in  the  Iliad! 
and  we  know  what  an  effect  his  recitation  of  some 
verses  of  Homer  had  on  another  occasion  in  allaying 


1    The 
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the  anger  of  the  populace.  It  was  at  this  period, 
too,  that  that  law  was  passed  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded,  that  every  Athenian  boy  must  commit 
so  many  verses  of  Homer  to  memory,  as  the  chief 
part  of  his  education.  Solon,  indeed,  even  more  than 
Pisistratus,  stands  out  as  a  promoter  of  this  Epic 
renaissance,  and  we  hear,  among  other  things  that  he 
did,  how  he  would  write  out  selections  from  Homer 
in  such  a  way  that  they  could  be  recited  by  two  or 
more  rhapsodists  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,1  that  is, 
I  imagine,  he  would  omit  the  narrative  parts,  and 
each  rhapsodist  would  have  a  speech  assigned  him, 
as  one  would  speak  the  part  of  Agamemnon,  and  the 
other  that  of  Achilles.  And  we  may  well  suppose 
that  they  employed  all  the  arts  of  dramatic  recitation 
and  gesture  to  give  effect  to  their  words.2 

It  was  at  this  period,  then,  and  when  such  feelings 
were  abroad,  that  the  entertainment  of  Bacchus  and 
his  goats  came  capering  in  tragic  choruses  from  Sicyon  ; 
though  some  would  have  it  that  it  was  in  Attica 
before,  but  did  not  come  into  notice  till  just  now. 
And  the  man  who  brought  it  into  notice  was  named 
Thespis,  and  he  was  a  native  of  Icarius,  which  was 
a  village  of  Attica,  and  some  say  he  was  a  rhapsodist 


1  Apparently  the  phrase  in  Diogenes   Laertius   must  be    given  up   as 
hopeless— e£  vTTO/BoArje-     I  have  not  hesitated  however  to  translate  it  as 

UTToAapovrac,    which     is     the     general     rendering,     though     at     best 
uncertain. 

2  The  Athenian  natural  aptitude  or  genius   for   the  dialogue   form  is  a 
point  that    I    think   is    often   overlooked.      We   may  see   it  appearing  all 
through    the    Attic    literature,    in    Philosophy,    as    Plato,   in    History,    as 
Thucydides  his  speeches,  and   very   emphatically  in  such   passages  as   the 
Melian  controversy  at  the  end  of  the   5th   book,  &c, 
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by  profession,1  but  this  we  cannot  certainly  tell.  But 
being  bred  in  the  land  of  rhapsodists,  and  living  in  an 
age  when  the  taste  for  Epic  recitation  was  so  strong 
as  at  the  present,  he  could  not  but  be  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  rhapsody,  and  in  this  way  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  introducing  it  into  the  Tragic 
Chorus.  And  while  they,  in  the  garb  of  goats  and 
satyrs,  danced  round  the  altar  of  Bacchus,  he  would 
stand  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  in  the  pauses  of 
the  dance  would  recite  some  tale  in  connection  with 
the  story  of  Bacchus,  which  they  were  singing  and 
mimicking ;  and  so<metimes  he  would  carry  on  a 
dialogue  with  them,  and  there  would  be  question 
and  answer,  and  a  great  deal  of  liveliness  was  thus 
introduced  into  the  performance.  And  Thespis,  in  order 
to  carry  out  his  part  better,  for  from  narrating  he 
soon  got  to  assuming  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
story,  used  to  paint  his  face,  or  stick  leaves  of 
purslain  over  it,  and  afterwards  he  made  masks  of 
linen,  and  in  this  way  he  could  assume  more 
characters  than  one,  by  changing  mask  after  mask. 
And  then  with  his  company  of  satyrs  he  would  go 
round  to  the  village  festivals,  that  were  held  at  the 
vintage  and  the  tapping  of  the  wine,  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  where  they  jumped  over  greased  wineskins,2 
and  had  drinking  matches  for  prizes;  and  standing  on 
the  steps  of  the  altar  of  Bacchus,  with  his  satyrs 
round  him,  he  would  give  his  entertainment.  But 
where  there  was  no  altar,  he  would  make  a  table 


This  is  Donaldson's  opinion.  The  passage  in  Aristophanes'  Wasps 
that  he  quotes  in  support  of  it  is  really  no  support  at  all.  I  think  a 
much  more  suggestive  point  to  press  would  be  the  connection  of  the 
rhapsodist,  Arion,  with  the  Dithyramb,  and  work  it  up  from  there. 

The  Ascoliasmus.  Inter  pocula  l«ti  Mollibus  in  pratis  unctos 
saluere  per  utres. 
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serve  instead,  or  a  cart,  for  he  must  needs  be 
elevated  above  the  rest,  for  they  were  to  dance  about  and 
make  a  thousand  antic  gestures,  while  he  was  to  perform 
a  graver  part,  and  it  seems  that  he  took  his  own  cue 
from  the  exhibitions  of  the  rhapsodists,  who  occupied 
a  commanding  position  in  the  centre  of  the  crowd, 
that  assembled  round  to  hear  them  ;  for  he  addressed 
his  chorus  of  satyrs  as  if  they  were  his  audience,  and 
they  commented  on  what  he  said,  and  when  their  turn 
came  would  relieve  him  of  his  part  by  an  elaborate 
dance,  in  which  they  sang  some  lyric  ode  in  connection 
with  what  he  had  been  reciting,  dancing  50  in  number 
round  the  altar,1  though  in  the  square  figures  of  the 
Dorian  war  dances,  as  at  Sicyon.  And  the  structure 
of  Thespis'  Tragedies,  for  this  was  the  Greek  name 
for  Goat  Songs,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  very  simple 
one,  and  we  are  particularly  informed  what  it  was. 
There  was  first  the  Prologue,  which  Thespis  spoke  by 
himself,  in  which  he  related  the  story  that  was  the 
subject  of  the  tragedy,  and  doubtless  assumed  the 
character  of  the  chief  personage  in  the  story.  And 
then  there  would  be  a  Choral  Dance  and  Song,  the 
subject  of  which  would  be  the  adventures  he  had 
just  recited.  And  after  that  would  come  a  Dialogue 
between  himself  and  the  Chorus.  And  after  that 
perhaps  another  Dance  and  Song  by  the  Chorus  to 


1  I  imagine  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  numbers  of  Thespis' 
chorus  were  identical  with  those  of  Arion's,  which  was  the  regular 
number  of  the  Chorus  till  well  on  in  the  time  of  JEschylus.  See  infra, 
p.  Julius  Pollux  distinctly  tells  us  that  until  then  the  Chorus  was 
50  in  number  (TO  oe  TraXaibv  6  rpayiKOg  xopbg  TTfvrrjKOFra  Tjaav 

axpi  TUV  'EvueviSwv  'AterxuAov.  Jul.  Pollux.  IV.  16.)  and  we 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  his  assertion  for  a  moment.  The  arguments  of 
Muller  in  his  Eumenides  are  far  too  clever  to  be  of  any  weight. 
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conclude.  And  what  will  concern  us  more  than  the 
structure  of  the  Tragedy  itself  was  the  Music  it 
employed.  And  the  metre  which  Thespis  used  for  his 
part  was  first  the  dancing  Trochaic  metre,  __  \j,  which 
doubtless  he  had  adopted  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
dancing  and  merrymaking  of  the  chorus  that  acted 
with  him.  But  afterwards  he  substituted  the  Iambic 
metre  for  it,  which  was  a  staider  and  graver  metre,  and 
probably  more  to  the  taste  of  the  time,  for  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  didactic,  or  Gnomic  poetry  written 
at  Athens  at  this  time,  and  while  the  Hexameter 
had  long  passed  into  the  region  of  the  antique,  and, 
though  still  preserved  and  popular  in  the  rhapsodical 
contests,  scarcely  used  at  all  by  living  poets,  the 
Iambic  Metre  was  the  fashionable  Metre  of  the  day. 
Solon  used  it ;  the  Megarian  Theognis  also,  who  was 
a  favourite  poet  of  the  Athenians ;  Mimnermus  of 
Smyrna — these  and  other  celebrated  poets  had  helped 
to  render  the  Iambic  Metre  fashionable,  and,  as  we 
say,  it  was  the  chief  metre  used  at  Athens  by  the 
poets  of  the  day.  It  was  therefore  in  compliance 
with  the  popular  taste  that  Thespis  substituted  the 
Iambic  Metre  for  the  Trochaic,  although  the  latter 
had  the  title  of  a  long  prescription  in  its  favour,  for 
it  had  been  used  by  the  leaders  of  the  tragic  choruses 
at  Sicyon,  before  any  regular  actor  took  part  in  the 
performance  like  Thespis  did,  but  now  under  Athenian 
influence  it  must  give  way  to  the  Iambic.  And  the 
metre  that  the  Chorus  sang  their  song  and  danced 
to  was  that  same  development  of  the  Dithyramb 
measure  which  we  have  already  considered  in  the 
music  of  Pindar,  which  beginning  with  the  simple 
Dithyrambic  foot,  _ww_,  put  on  in  course  of  time 
the  trappings  of  the  gayest  freedom.  And  this  was 
the  metre  of  the  Chorus  Songs.  But  the  influence 
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of  the  Dorian  War  Dances  on  their  figures  and 
evolutions  would  doubtless  teach  them  to  add  the 
Marching  or  Anapaestic  Measure  to  their  list  of 
measures ;  and  so  we  must  assume  them  to  have 
varied  their  dances  and  songs  by  the  mixture  of 
gravity  and  lightness  which  this  union  would  give 
them.  And  having  first  danced  to  the  Accompaniment 
of  the  Flute,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  Lyre  in 
Sicyon  and  Corinth,  we  find  them  in  Attica  uniting 
the  two  accompaniments,  and  dancing  to  both  Flute 
and  Lyre,  for  it  seems  as  if  Attica  was  to  be  the 
place,  and  this  Tragedy  the  converging  point,  in  which 
all  the  styles  and  .arts  of  Greek  Music  were  to  meet 
in  harmonious  union. 

And  Thespis,  then,  passed  his  life  wandering  in  the 
country  districts  of  Attica,  with  his  waggon  and  his 
troop  of  mummers,  among  the  vineyards  and  fruit 
grounds,  and  the  olive  groves  with  their  pale  yellow 
flower,  that  stretch  for  miles  and  miles  along  the 
roads,  contented  with  the  humble  applause  of  the 
vintage  festivals,  and  little  knowing  what  a  future 
awaited  his  quaint  contrivances.  For  it  would  be  when 
he  was  an  old  man,  or  perhaps  he  was  by  this  time 
dead,  that  great  political  changes  took  place  in  Athens, 
which  were  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  fortunes 
of  Music.  For  at  this  time  it  happened  that  Pisistratus, 
having  risen  to  the  supreme  power  in  the  state,  and 
seeking  to  do  honour  to  his  own  tribe,  succeeded  in 
establishing  their  religion  as  the  religion  of  the  state. 
And  his  tribe  was  the  ^Egicores,  or  Goat  Worshippers, 
and  their  religion  was  the  religion  of  Bacchus.  Or 
perhaps  it  may  have  been  from  a  wish  to  humble 
the  aristocratical  party  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  that 
made  him  do  this,  for  the  Epic  and  the  Rhapsody 
were  the  predilection  of  the  aristocracy,  in  contra- 
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distinction  to  the  Satyric  Dances,  which  were  the 
favourite  of  the  common  people,  and  to  play  off  the 
religion  of  Bacchus  against  the  religion  of  Apollo  and 
the  Muses  was  a  great  political  stroke  on  the  part 
of  Pisistratus,  and  that  it  was  a  direct  blow  at 
aristocratical  influence  we  may  well  judge,  when  we 
find  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon  suppressing  rhapsodical 
contests  at  Sicyon  avowedly  for  this  reason,  to 
diminish  the  aristocratical  prestige.  Which  of  the  two 
explanations  is  the  true  one,  or  whether  both 
may  not  have  had  their  weight,  the  result  in  any 
case  was  this,  that  the  religion  of  Bacchus  was 
established  as  the  state  religion  of  Athens,  and  brought 
all  its  attendant  circumstances  in  full  force  to  the 
capital, 

Now  had  this  establishment  of  the  Bacchic  religion 
taken  place  earlier  in  history,  we  may  well  admire 
how  different  would  have  been  the  fate  of  that  form 
of  musical  art  which  lay  enshrined  in  that  religion. 
For  without  concealing  the  fact  any  further,  we  may 
freely  say,  that  in  treating  of  the  Bacchic  Tragedy  we 
are  treating  of  the  undoubted  parent  of  the  Modern 
Opera,1  and  I  say  that  had  the  religion  of  Bacchus 
attained  the  footing  of  a  State  religion  at  Athens, 
before  its  dances  and  mimicry  had  attained  that 
maturity  which  they  received  under  the  tutelage  of 
Thespis,  Tragedy  would  have  grown  up  in  a  very 
different  form  to  what  we  shall  find  it  did  grow  up  in. 
For  lacking  the  infusion  of  rhapsodical  recitation,  it 
would  have  been  a  purely  choral  performance  from 
first  to  last,  not  much  above  in  dramatic  spirit  the 


See  the  whole  question  discussed  in  Galilei's  Dialogo   della  Musica, 
p.  145.  sq.  Florence  edition. 
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Dorian  Hyporchemes,  or  like  the  Tragic  Choruses  of 
Sicyon,  never  getting  beyond  a  dancing  spectacle. 
Perhaps  even  the  Lyre  might  have  been  denied 
admission  to  its  music,  for  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  Lyre  seems  certainly  due  to  rhapsodical 
influence ;  for  that  was  only  a  temporary  entrance 
which  Arion  effected  for  it,  since  even  at  Sicyon  we 
know  they  often  went  back  to  the  Flute.  So  that  the 
fate  of  Tragedy  might  have  been  very  different,  had 
the  Religion  of  Bacchus  come  to  Athens  in  any  force 
earlier  in  history.  And  had  it  received  the  encourage- 
ment it  was  now  to  receive,  before  it  had  benefited 
by  the  infusion  of  Epic  Art  and  the  lessons  which 
Thespis  had  taught  it,  it  might  have  grown  to  an 
excellent  mummery  and  drollery,  but  scarce  would 
have  influenced  the  future  world  in  the  astounding 
way  we  know  it  has  done. 

But  now  then  it  came  to  Athens  disciplined  and 
refined  by  the  influence  of  a  higher  creed,  and  in  the 
set  form  that  it  had  received  from  the  influence  of  a 
great  mind.  The  innovations  of  Thespis  were  too 
popular  to  let  die.  Wherever  the  Goats  danced,  there 
was  the  rhapsodist,  disguised  and  painted  and  hardly 
recognisable,  but  still  there,  declaiming  and  taking 
his  part  in  their  performance.  And  in  this  form  did 
Tragedy  come  to  Athens.  For  the  innovations  of 
Thespis,  as  I  say,  were  too  popular  to  die,  and 
besides  he  left  disciples  behind  him.  And  chief  among 
them  Phrynichus,  who  excelled  his  master  in  the 
sweetness  of  his  melodies,  and  his  skill  in  devising 
figure-dances.  And  under  the  tutelage  of  Phrynichus 
the  Satyrs  almost  put  off  their  levity,  for  he  taught 
them  to  dance  with  such  grace,  that  their  uncouth 
forms  curled  about  like  the  waves  that  are  seen  in 
the  night  time,  and  the  mazes  and  cotillons  that  they 
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trod  were  as  innumerable  as  the  waves  also.  And  the 
songs  they  sang  came  like  honey  off  their  tongue,  and  he 
was  the  bee  that  made  it.  And  Phrynichus  also  was  the 
first  who  used  women's  masks  for  the  actor  ;  for  Thespis 
had  had  all  men's  masks,  and  did  not  introduce  any 
women  characters  at  all.  But  Phrynichus  introduced 
women  into  the  story,  and  by  a  change  of  mask  the 
actor  was  enabled  to  represent  them.  And  was  it  in  the 
time  of  Phrynichus,  or  was  it  even  so  early  as  the 
days  of  Thespis  himself,  that  for  the  sake  of  novelty 
and  avoiding  an  oft  repeated  theme,  the  poet  would 
sometimes  use  other  stories  besides  the  adventures  of 
Bacchus,  as  the  subject  of  his  tragedy ;  which  when 
the  people  heard,  they  would  cry  out  in  the  middle, 
'  What  has  this  to  do  with  Bacchus  ? '  for  they  were 
so  fond  of  Bacchus  and  his  goats  that  they  desired 
no  other.  But  nevertheless  this  was  a  thing  most 
likely  to  come,  that  the  adventures  of  Bacchus  should 
in  course  of  time  be  worn  threadbare,  and  that  the 
poet  should  desire  some  newer  subject  to  exercise  his 
talents  on.  And  certainly  Phrynichus  set  himself  against 
the  popular  taste  in  this  matter,  for  many  of  his 
tragedies  that  we  know  by  name  have  little  or  no 
connection  with  the  adventures  of  Bacchus.  While 
other  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  complied  with  the 
people's  taste  and  kept  to  the  original  subject,  of 
whom  Chcerilus  was  the  chief,  for  he  was  called  the 
King  of  the  Goats  or  Satyrs.  But  in  all  cases, 
whatever  the  subject  of  the  tragedy,  the  chorus  was 
always  composed  of  Goats  ;  and  it  must  have  been  a 
strange  spectacle  to  see  some  high  adventure  of  the 
heroes  declaimed  and  acted  in  various  characters  by 
the  actor,  while  the  chorus  of  Goats,  who  had  no 
connection  with  the  tale,  joined  with  him  in  dialogue 
at  certain  parts ;  as,  for  instance,  in  that  play  of 
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Phrynichus,  the  Andromeda,  where  the  actor  would  be 
now  Andromeda,  now  Perseus,  or  Cepheus,  uttering 
solemn  soliloquies  or  high-sounding  prayers,  and  the 
Goats  taking  their  part  in  the  action  when  their  time 
came,  as  if  they  were  Courtiers,  or  Sea  gods,  or 
whatever  were  the  appropriate  company  that  the 
actor  was  in.  But  this  anomaly,  which  lasted  for 
some  time,  and  doubtless  was  often  regarded  as  a 
great  oddity,  was  set  at  rest  by  the  expedient  of 
Pratinas,  the  Phliasian,  one  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Phrynichus,  who  knowing  how  much  the  people  liked 
the  Goat  Choruses,  and  that  they  would  be  unwilling 
to  be  deprived  of  them,  if  indeed  the  festivals  would 
be  complete  without  them,  he  devised  this  plan  :  He 
wrote  his  plays  in  pairs,  and  the  first  one  he  would 
have  on  what  subject  he  liked,  but  the  second  he 
always  had  on  the  adventures  of  Bacchus,  and  in  this 
one  he  had  the  chorus  of  goats.1  So  that  by  this 
means  he  got  the  liberty  of  forming  the  chorus  in 
his  first  play  of  whom  he  liked,  since  the  goats  were 
always  promised  to  follow,  and  he  formed  it  as  we 
may  suppose  of  people  who  were  more  or  less 
concerned  in  the  plot  of  the  story,  but  by  no  means 
intimately  concerned,  for  we  must  not  think  that,  for 
to  the  last  the  chorus  remained  true  to  the  character  in 
which  Thespis  had  constituted  it,  namely,  that  of  being 
the  ideal  audience  whom  the  rhapsodist  addressed.  And 
so  in  his  play  of  Alcestis  he  would  make  the  chorus 


1  This  assertion  about  Pratinas  writing  his  plays  in  pairs  is  merely  a 
theory.  The  utmost  we  are  told  of  him  is  that  he  separated  the  Satyric 
Drama  from  the  Tragedy,  and  made  two  distinct  things  of  them.  But  I 
think  we  may  well  see  here  the  embryo  of  that  form  which  afterwards 
resulted  in  the  ^Eschylean  Tetralogy. 
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consist  of  Old  Men  of  the  city,  perhaps,  who  might 
well  be  supposed  to  appear  in  the  place,  although  they 
do  not  come  directly  into  the  plot  of  the  tale  at  all ; 
in  his  Callisto  of  Maidens,  and  so  on.  But  by  this 
means  he  at  least  got  a  consistency  of  surrounding  for 
his  characters,  and  did  away  with  that  anomaly  of  a 
Chorus  of  Goats  appearing  in  the  Temple  of  Delphi, 
if  the  action  of  the  play  were  supposed  to  lie  there, 
or  in  the  palace  of  King  Adrastus.  And  these  plays 
of  Pratinas  that  he  wrote  in  pairs  were  called  the  first 
the  Tragedy,  and  the  second,  a  Satyric  Drama,  and 
by  this  latter  name  was  the  goat  play  always  known 
in  future,  for  this  began  to  be  the  custom  of  poets 
now. 

And  the  plays  were  acted  at  Athens,  as  we  say, 
at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  and  drew  crowds  of  people 
from  all  parts  to  see  them.  And  the  chorus  was 
stationed  round  the  altar  of  Bacchus,  but  the  actor 
instead  of  a  table  or  a  cart  was  now  provided  with 
a  wooden  stage.  And  this  is  the  way  that  the  plays 
of  Phrynichus,  Choerilus,  and  Pratinas  were  all  acted. 
And  also  the  early  plays  of  ^Eschylus.  For  by 
this  time  ^Eschylus  was  exhibiting.  And  he  was  the 
son  of  a  vineyard  keeper,  and  passed  his  boyhood  in 
watching  the  grapes.  And  it  is  said  that  sitting 
idling  among  the  vineyards  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  god  of  the  vintage,  and 
becoming  the  high  priest  of  his  worship.  And  there 
was  a  book  that  he  continually  read  while  he  sat 
among  the  grapes,  and  this  was  the  poems  of  Homer. 
They  say  that  the  poems  of  Homer  first  inspired  him 
to  write  poetry,  and  he  had  resolved  to  dedicate 
himself  to  the  service  of  Bacchus* 

In  this  way  he  proceeded  a  writer  of  tragedy,  into 
which  it  was  his  constant  endeavour  to  infuse  the 
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spirit  of  the  ancient  minstrelsy.  "  My  plays,"  he  said 
in  .after  times,  "are  but  the  shreds  and  scraps  from 
the  great  feast  of  Homer."  And  let  us  see  how  he 
worked  out  his  idea.  And  first  we  may  notice  it  in 
a  constant  straining  after  colossal  effect,  which  led 
him  to  write  his  plays  in  sets  of  threes,  so  as  to 
give  breadth  and  an  Epic  character  to  them,  and  the 
sets  were  called  Trilogies,  to  which  a  Satyric  Drama 
was  always  added,  after  the  fashion  of  Pratinas  which 
made  them  indeed  sets  of  four,  and  so  called 
Tetralogies.  And  next,  to  give  dignity  to  the  actor, 
and  to  make  him  like  those  heroic  figures  he  designed 
him  to  represent,  he -increased  the  height  of  the  sole  of 
the  boot  that  the  actor  wore,  and  also  added  a  high 
forehead  to  the  mask,  so  that  the  actor  grew  to  a 
colossus  instead  of  a  man,  a  bodily  resemblance  to 
those  majestic  figures,  who  move  in  the  poems  of 
Homer.  Nor  must  we  forget  the  pompous  diction,  and 
the  "  roaring,  mouth-filling,  precipice  words."1  All  these 
were  the  armoury  of  ^Eschylus,  and  thus  he  set  about 
his  task  to  raise  the  tragedy  which  he  found  in 
Athens  to  be  a  gorgeous  spectacle  of  gods  and  heroes. 
Now  at  this  time  it  happened  that  during  a 
performance  of  a  tragedy  of  Pratinas,  the  wooden 
stage  gave  way,  and  caused  the  death  of  a  number 
of  people  that  were  standing  round.  The  idea  of 
building  a  theatre  to  Bacchus  had  doubtless  long 
been  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenians,  but  this 
accident  seems  to  have  determined  them,  and  they 
entered  on  the  task  in  a  spirit  of  Persian  pomp. 
And  the  site  that  was  chosen  for  the  theatre  was 
on  the  South  Eastern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  and 
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they  chose  a  hill  side,  so  that  the  seats  might  be 
cut  in  tiers  out  of  the  hill.  And  they  cut  them  to 
hold  30,000  people,  which  was  three-fourths  of  the 
total  number  of  Athenian  citizens,1  for  now  that  the 
travelling  tragedies  were  to  cease,  and  there  was  only 
to  be  one  performance  at  each  of  the  festivals  of 
Bacchus,  room  must  be  found  for  all,  and  the 
Tragedy  must  be  turned  into  a  National  spectacle. 
This  too  was  the  glorious  dawn  of  Athenian  liberty, 
when  the  tyrants  had  been  expelled  from  Athens,  and 
what  so  noble  an  inauguration  to  the  coming  age  of 
liberty  as  this  temple  of  a  national  spectacle,  which 
all  might  meet  in  common  to  enjoy  ?  Indeed  this 
building  of  the  Great  Theatre  of  Bacchus  at  this 
particular  period  in  Athens'  history,  is  singularly 
suggestive  of  the  feelings  that  doubtless  then  filled 
every  Athenian  breast.  30,000  seats,  then,  were  cut  in 
tiers  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  in  a  great  open 
space  below  them,  not  unlike  the  arena  of  our  circuses, 
only  it  had  wings  which  ours  has  not,  was  the  large 
flat  ground  where  the  chorus  was  to  go  through  its 
evolutions.  In  the  centre  of  which  rose  the  Altar  of 
Bacchus,  on  which  an  aromatic  gum  was  kept  burning 
during  the  performances,2  in  remembrance  of  those 
ancient  times  'when  the  blazing  altar  was  circled 
round  by  the  Dithyramb.  Fronting  the  seats,  but  in 
the  far  distance  it  would  seem  to  the  spectators,  so 
big  was  that  large  open  space  where  the  Chorus 
was  to  dance,  for  it  was  as  big  as  a  small  cricket- 


1    Reckoning  the  entire  free  population  at  80,000  or  90,000,   including 
women  and  children. 

Athenseus.  p.  627.  This  is  a  point  that  has  been  overlooked, 
especially  by  Miiller,  who  would  make  the  leader  of  the  Chorus  stand  on 
the  top  of  the  Altar. 
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ground,  being  130  yards  across  at  its  largest  extent, 
which  was  across  it  sideways,  and  60  or  70  yards 
across  the  other  way,  that  is,  towards  the  seats — 
fronting  the  seats,  then,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
this  large  open  space,  rose  the  stage,  which  was  as 
high  as  the  lowest  seat  of  the  tiers,  and  thus  the 
open  space  was  like  a  pit  between.  And  behind  the 
stage  there  was  a  large  saloon  for  the  actors  and 
chorus,  and  there  were  property  rooms  to  the  right 
and  left  of  it,  and  dressing  rooms  also.  And  behind 
all  there  was  a  large  Park  or  lawn,  set  with  trees, 
with  a  Portico  all  round  it,  for  the  chorus  to  rehearse 
their  parts  in,  and  this  portico  was  continued  all 
round  up  the  hill,  and  enclosed  the  theatre  right 
round.1 

And  this  was  the  temple  which  ^Eschylus  was  to 
supply  with  Tragedies.  And  first  he  increased  the 
number  of  actors,  making  two  actors  in  the  play 
now  instead  of  one,  that  is,  speaking  actors,  for 
supernumeraries  he  would  bring  on  in  crowds  in 
his  battle-pieces  and  processions.2  And  next,  I  imagine, 
he  invented  that  apparatus  for  increasing  the  volume 
of  the  voice,  which  was  a  speaking-trumpet  inside  the 
mask,  by  means  of  which  the  sound  could  carry  to 
the  farthest  benches,  that  looked  almost  like  specks 
from  the  stage.3  And  then  he  padded  the  actors  to 
make  their  size  proportionate  to  their  height,  for 


1  Except   for   the   break   at   the   Eisodoi,    the  Eumenic    Portico  would 
have  formed  one  piece  with  the  upper  portico.    Cf.  the  passage  in  Plato's 
Erotics. 

2  As   the   crowds   he   brings   on  with  Agamemnon  and   Cassandra    in 
the  Agamemnon. 

3  The  attribution  of  the  speaking-trumpet  to  JEschylus  is  a  conjecture, 
but  in  keeping  with  his  other  improvements.     It  must  obviously  have  been 
used  from  the  first  in  the  Great  Theatre. 
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they  were  walking  colossuses,  •  and  he  must  needs 
make  their  bulk  to  correspond.1  And  he  had  chariots 
of  griffins  to  bring  gods  riding  through  the  air,  and 
cradles  of  ropes  to  show  them  flying.  And  there  were 
swings  to  dart  an  actor  out  suddenly  from  the  top 
of  the  scene,  as  though  he  came  from  the  clouds. 
And  machines  and  pulleys  to  swing  open  the  centre 
of  the  scene,  which  was  generally  the  outside  of  a 
house,  and  disclose  the  interior  to  view.  And  he 
would  bring  in  his  great  choruses  of  50,  covered  with 
jingling  bells  and  pieces  of  iron,  and  great  Hippo- 
gryphs  also,  to  produce  a  sensational  effect  among  the 
audience.  And  other  stories  are  told  of  him  which 
show  him  in  the  light  of  a  great  strainer  after 
pompous  and  sensational  effect ;  and  these  we  shall  not 
repeat  here. 

So  much  had  Tragedy  grown  in  the  interval  between 
Thespis  and  ^Eschylus,  by  benefit  of  the  patronage 
it  received,  after  the  religion  of  Bacchus  had  become 
the  state  religion  of  Athens,  and  also  owing  to  the 
cyclopean  schemes  of  ^Eschylus,  who  has  been  called 


1     For    the    appearance    of    the    tragic    actors,   cf.     Lucian's    Orches. 
we     EiSex&C    «/*«    *<ti    <t>ofitpbv    Oeajua    de    WKog    tippyO/uov 


avcrravo/ievov  iTn/ca'juevoe  Kai  <rro/ia  KE^VOC  irctfjifjitya  we 
rove  Oearag  '  iw  \iytiv  TrpoartpviSia  KOL 
Trpoo-fle'rrjv  »cai  £7nT£X""-r)v  Tra^yrr^ra  irpoa- 

C       W       TOV        jLLTJKOVg      T/       appvO^ia      Iv       XsTTT^ 

t\tyXotTO.  Cf.  a  similar  passage  in  his  Anacharsis.  23. 
The  dress  of  the  actors  was  certainly  the  tr/cturj  of  the  Rhapsodists, 
and  this  is  a  point  that  is  often  overlooked  in  the  combination  theory, 
for  it  was  ribbed  with  gold,  of  purple,  gay  trimmings,  gold 
ornaments,  &c. 
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the  father  of  tragedy,  because  all  its  pomp  and  majesty 
and   scenic   effect   were   first   created   by   him. 

And  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  nature  of  the 
performance  itself,  and  we  shall  see  that  it  was  partly 
like  our  opera  and  partly  like  our  melodrama.  For 
the  actors  declaimed  in  the  manner  of  the  Epic 
Rhapsodists,  but  more  colloquially  perhaps,  and  with 
less  musical  expression,  as  indeed  the  nature  of  the 
metre  they  used  compelled  them  to  do,  which  was  a 
6  foot  verse  arranged  in  one  Phrase  of  6  bars,  and 
in  the  Iambic  measure,  which  was  less  inviting  to 
musical  expression  than  the  rolling  Hexameter  of 
Homer.  And  we  read  that  they  sometimes  chanted  it 
and  sometimes  spoke  it,1  and  this  interchange  of  Speech 
and  Song  would  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the 
matter  they  were  delivering,  as  in  exalted  and 
impassioned  passages  their  voices  would  rise  in  the  strains 
of  solemn  chanting  and  roll  through  the  theatre,2  but  in 
more  colloquial  parts  they  would  adopt  the  tones  of 
ordinary  speech,  as  in  the  case  of  common  dialogues  or 
descriptive  narrative.  And  this  interchange  of  Speech 
and  Song  is  what  was  known  as  the  Paracataloge,  and  we 
have  met  it  before  in  our  history,  and  found  that  it  was 
the  invention  of  Archilochus,  who  would  sometimes  sing 
his  Iambics  and  sometimes  speak  them,  making  speech 
and  song  alternate,  which  has  a  most  pleasing  effect, 
and  being  light  and  shade,  as  we  may  call  it,  brings  out 
the  song  into  more  relief,  and  communicates  a  marvellous 
ease  and  unstudied  grace  to  musical  declamation,  for  it 
has  the  freedom  of  nature  to  recommend  it.  For  we  are 


rc5v  ictjujSawv  ra  juev  Afytcrflat  irapa    rrjv 

Qai.      Plutarch.  De  Mus.  28. 

fVi  Sf  KOL  TTEoitiSwv  TO,  lauSatt,    Lucian.  De  Salt. 
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not  always  singing,  nor  is  life  so  blithe  that  we  can 
imagine  such  light-heartedness  perpetual,  and  where  we 
find  it,  that  is,  if  we  had  found  it  in  Greek  Tragedy, 
we  might  have  been  disposed  to  pronounce  it  unnatural ; 
but  instead  of  that,  we  find  a  most  excellent  copy  of 
nature,  for  speech  was  made  to  alternate  with  song, 
shadow  to  be  the  foil  to  light,  commonplace  with  the 
sublime,  and  it  seems  that  to  know  how  to  temper 
the  cup  of  inspiration  with  this  admixture  of  humbler 
ingredient  is  indeed  the  very  highest  secret  of  Art,  for 
Art  was  never  meant  to  intoxicate,  which  what  is 
unnatural  and  strained  surely  does,  but  to  have  its  true 
enjoyment  we  must  now  sink  now  rise,  now  melt  now 
grow  cold,  and  surely  there  was  never  a  more  perfect 
exposition  of  this  principle  than  in  the  Paracataloge,  or 
Alternate  Speech  and  Song,  of  the  Greek  Drama.1  And 
the  Iambic  measure,  which  of  itself  inclines  to  the 
colloquial,  but  yet  may  be  made  on  occasion  the  vehicle 
of  the  most  exalted  utterance,  was  peculiarly  fitted  to 
nurse  this  principle  into  life,  and  it  was  to  this  measure 
that  Archilochus  had  applied  the  principle,  and  we  are 
told  that  the  tragedians  derived  their  idea  direct  from 
the  works  of  Archilochus.2  And  this  mixture  of  Speech 


1  $ta  ri  17  TrapaicaraAoyr/  EV  rate  tyScug  rpayucov  ;  rj 
TTJV  avajjuaXi'av  ;  iraOriTLKov  yap  TO  avwjuaXcc  KOL  tv 
ru^rjc  77  AUTTTJC*  ro  Se  6/iaAce  cXarrov  yow$t£.  Aristotle. 
Problems.  XIX.  6.  For  the  sense  of  ty'Sij  here  in  refence  to  the 
Iambics,  cf.  Lucian.  Orch.  who  in  continuation  of  the  thought,  TTtpyStoV 
TO,  la/zptta  quoted  above,  goes  on  thus  :— Ktu  jU£%pt  /i£V  'AvS/oojua^rj 
rtc  r)  rEica/3r)  tori,  ^o/orjrof  17  ^§4 

1   cri  ot  rwv  ta/x/Bsfwv  ra  JUEV    Alyeo-flcu    irapa    rrjv  tcpovaiv 
rd  o    $SEo-0ai  'Ap^Xoxov  0a<rt  KaraSa^at,  u0 
rpayocoi/c  Trot?)™?.    piut.  De  Mus  loc.  cit. 
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and  Song,  which  formed  the  role  of  the  actors,  was 
sometimes  used  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  lyre,  that 
is  to  say,  both  speaking  and  chanting  to  its  accom- 
paniment, and  sometimes  it  was  unaccompanied,  and,  I 
imagine,  the  latter  was  the  more  common  way,  though 
we  certainly  hear  of  the  former  also. 

Now    if    the    Paracataloge    was     the     basis     of    the 
actors'   part   in   the   Greek   Drama,   we    may   go    on    to 
consider    a   further   exhibition   of    its   influence,   and    see 
how    its    spirit    seems    to   have   extended   over    all   the 
play,   which   we   may   pronounce    in    a   manner,   though 
unconsciously,   to    have    been    formed    on    the   spirit   of 
the   Paracataloge.     For  if  exalted   chanting   differs  from 
speech,    no    less    does     regular     rhythmic     song     differ 
from   chanting.      It    is    as    much    a    contrast    to    it  as 
chanting    itself    is    to    speech,   and     in     the     perpetual 
contrast   of    Lyric   Song   to  Chanting    did   the   relations 
of   the   Chorus    to    the   Acting   consist.      For  when  the 
actors    had    finished    their    dialogue    or    harangue,  with 
which    the    play    opened,    speaking    it    or    chanting    it 
according    to    the    nature    of   the   subject,    the    Chorus, 
preceded   by   a   line   of     flute-players,   came   dancing   in 
through   the   side   wings   into    the    large    arena,  singing 
a   most    harmonious    and    plastic    song,   and    the    flute- 
players   ranged   themselves   on    the    steps    of   the    altar, 
fronting   the   stage,   while    the   chorus,   in   time    to   their 
song,    performed    their    dances    and    evolutions    in    that 
large   open   space   that  was    like  a  small    cricket-ground 
in   size,   and    after    the    conclusion    of    their    song    and 
dance  the  actors  began  their  speeches  again,  and  after  a 
time  there  was  another  choral  song  and  dance,  and  then 
more    speeches,    and    in    this    graceful    interchange    of 
Music  and  Speech  the  structure  of  the  drama  consisted* 
For    I     say    we    may    well    call    the    actors'    part    the 
"  speaking "   part,  however   much   it   may   at  times  have 
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risen  into  the  region  of  musical  declamation,  for  even 
this  was  speaking,  as  compared  to  the  clear  and  plastic 
choral  song,  which  stood  out  as  the  undoubted  music  of 
the  play,  and  to  which  the  rest  served  but  as  a  foil. 
In  this  way,  then,  we  may  take  the  Paracataloge  as 
the  typical  form  on  which  the  Greek  Drama  was  based, 
and  so  we  shall  find  it  was  more  allied  to  our 
Melodrama  than  our  Opera,  whence  we  may  well 
surmise  if  the  Melodrama  may  not  be  a  purer  form 
of  art,  and  that  in  the  Opera,  which  gives  us  perpetual 
music  all  through  the  piece,  with  none  of  the  relief 
or  shading  which  the  infusion  of  homely  speech  affords, 
we  see  rather  a  corruption  of  Dramatic  Music  than 
its  best  and  purest  form.  For  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  making  too  much  of  Music  in  Dramatic  Art,  whereby 
it  loses  half  its  charms,  and  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  making  too  little.  And  the  latter  we  may  see  in  the 
Melodramas  of  our  own  Elizabethan  poets,  where  the 
music,  as  was  natural  with  men  who  were  playwrights 
rather  than  musicians,  is  reduced  to  too  great  a 
subordination ;  though  even  that  is  preferable  to  the 
excesses  of  the  Modern  Grand  Opera,  where  we  are 
overdone  with  a  continual  swell  of  sound,  that  never 
ceases  for  an  instant  being  poured  in  at  our  ears, 
which  is  not  only  unnatural  but  false  to  the  best  models 
of  antiquity.  For  indeed  if  we  would  find  the  same 
excellent  tempering  of  Speech  and  Song,  which  was  the 
basis  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  we  must  search  for  it  in  the 
operas  of  Mozart  and  the  early  Italian  School,  which 
were  in  every  sense  of  the  word  Melodramas,  and  gain 
their  beauty,  as  we  say,  from  that  admirable  blending 
of  Speech  and  Song,  which  it  was  the  merit  of 
Greek  Tragedy  to  enunciate  and  emphasise.  Which 
character  of  the  Greek  Tragedy  it  behoves  us  to 
keep  clearly  before  us  at  present,  when  so  many 
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false  theories  are  afloat  about  its  nature ;  for  men 
have  lately  arisen  of  a  spirit  that  is  eminently  anti- 
classical,  who  would  warp  and  distort  that  beautiful 
form  of  art  into  keeping  with  their  own  opinions,  and 
they  have  given  untrustworthy  and  untrue  descriptions 
of  it  in  their  writings,  making  Pegasus  into  a  griffin, 
and  the  Chimaera  ©ut  of  the  goat  Amalthea. 

And  this  was  the  way  the  Chorus  entered  through 
the  side  wings  of  the  Orchestra,  for  they  came 
marching  in  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  mimic  army.  And 
when  they  were  50  in  number,  which  was  during  all 
the  prime  of  ^Eschylus,  marching  with  their  band 
of  flute-players  before  them  they  were  an  exact 
representation  of  the  Spartan  Pentecostys.  And  this 
was  the  way  they  entered.  They  marched  either 
in  column  or  in  ranks,  icara  £vy«  or  Kara  OTOI- 
Xoi»cx.  And  in  all  ^Eschylus'  plays  where  men  form 
the  chorus,  they  march  in  to  the  Anapaestic  or  March 
Measure  of  the  Spartans,  and  thus  arranged,  like  a 
body  of  soldiers  in  battle  array,  they  marched  all 
down  the  large  open  space  of  the  Orchestra,  and  took 
up  a  position  round  the  altar  of  Bacchus,  v/here  their 
leader,  who  was  like  the  captain  of  the  Spartan 
company,  stood  on  the  steps  and  led  the  song  which 
they  had  been  singing  as  they  entered.  And  where 
it  was  a  chorus  of  women,  as  we  say,  they  would 
enter  in  a  style  less  martial,  as  in  the  Prometheus, 
where  the  50  daughters  of  Oceanus  are  the  chorus, 
who  were  the  nymphs  of  the  sea,  they  come  in  to 
the  light  tripping  measure  of  Paeons  and  Epitrites, 
and  they  were  drawn  in  through  the  air  in  a 


1    Sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  in  line,  Kflc/    sva,     Jul.   Poll,    VI, 
15.  cf.  supra   726. 
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car,  singing  this  beautiful  measure,  and  all  their 
wings  rustling  as  they  sang.  And  then  they  would 
descend  from  the  car,  and  dance  in  mazy  dances 
through  the  orchestra.  And  this  is  the  measure  they 
danced  ; — 

_   •    _  w |  ww  —  vj  |  __w | 

\j  \j \j   |   vj | 

which  is  next  mixed  with  light  iambics  to  form 
the  measure  of  their  dance.  But  in  the  Seven 
against  Thebes,  where  there  is  also  a  female  chorus, 
they  come  in  scared  and  terrified  at  the  army  that 
is  at  their  gates,  and  he  brings  them  in  cfancing  to  the 

Dochmius  measure,    w \-/__  |  w \j |    which   is 

the  noble  measure  that  is  consecrated  to  terror  and 
grief,  of  which  such  fine  use  is  made  by  the 
tragedians.  But  this  is  where  choruses  of  women 
play  their  part,  but  where  choruses  of  men  come  in, 
as  we  say,  he  brings  them  in  marching  in  the 
Anapaestic  War  March,  and  once,  in  the  Supplices,  we 
have  women  entering  in  the  same  order.  And  now 
having  seen  the  chorus  deploy  itself  round  the  altar, 
we  may  see  how  the  Dorian  war  dances  lived  again 
in  Athenian  tragedy.  For  in  this  deploying  there 
would  be  used  a  Counter-march  by  rank,  such  as  we 
have  described  in  the  Spartan  evolutions,  and  ranged 
around  the  altar  they  would  stand  in  quadrangular 
form,  lv  rfrpayoiv^,  which  was  the  invariable  form  of 
the  Dorian  dances.  And  these  are  some  of  the 
dances  which  they  danced  in  the  course  of  the  play : 
—there  was  the  Double  dance,1  when  I  imagine  they 
would  separate  into  two  bodies  in  the  manner  of  the 


Jul.  Pollux.  IV.    14.     This   is   taking   Kiihnius' 
emendation,  which  is  supported  by  a  gloss  in  Hesychius. 
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Pyrrhic  dance,  and  engage  in  mimic  movements 
against  each  other,  or  possibly  it  might  have  been 
danced  in  two  lines  in  the  style  of  the  Gymnopaedic 
dance,  which  was  always  a  favourite  model  for  the 
dances  of  tragedy.1  And  this  is  what  often  occurs 
in  Greek  tragedy,  that  the  chorus  is  divided  into  two 
bodies,  and  sometimes  they  are  friendly  troops,  but 
sometimes  they  menace  one  another.  And  this  we  say 
is  obviously  derived  from  the  Pyrrhic  or  Gymnopsedic 
dances.  And  besides  the  Double  Dance  there  was  what 
was  called  the  Basket  Dance  (jcaXaOto-Koc),2  which  was 
a  weaving  of  lines  and  columns,  in  which  what  evolutions 
and  wheelings  and  counter-marches  may  we  not  imagine ! 
— seen  to  such  perfection,  too,  in  that  great  space, 
which  was  a  reproduction  of  the  xopoc  of  the  Dorian 
cities,  in  which  their  evolutions  took  place.  But  when 
the  leader  of  the  chorus  advanced  to  hold  a  dialogue 
with  the  actors,  they  would  doubtless  form  in  a  semi- 
circle around  him,  in  the  manner  of  the  Half  Moon  or 
Hyperphalangisis,  which  we  have  already  described 
before.  Then  there  was  the  Trpwroo-rarrjc,  or  file  leader,  and 
the  Sein-cpoararrjc,  or  second  rank  man,  and  the  bringers 
up,  and  the  Se&oorarai,  or  right  file  men,  and  the  apto- 
repoorareu,  or  left  file  men,  all  terms  derived,  along 
with  the  evolutions  they  point  to,  from  the  drill  dances 
of  the  Dorian  warriors.  But  the  fltp/jauorptc,  a 
wild  and  furious  dance,  was,  I  imagine,  in  all  respects 


1  Athenaeus  compares  the  Gymnopaedic  with  the  Tragic  Dance.  And 
here  it  may  be  the  place  to  notice  how  much  this  passage  of  Athenaeus 
has  been  misinterpreted  by  some,  for  some  have  gone  to  identify,  where 

he    is    merely    making   a    fanciful    comparison,    fortv   6  jU  o  i  a  JJL\V  17 
&c.,  he    says,    17  yv/nvoTraiciKrj  Trapemfreprjs  tort  r^ 
17  §'  vTrOjO^jUtmio)    otK^ourcu   8$c. 
3    Julius  Pollux.  IV.  14. 
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the  counterpart  to  the  Pyrrhic  in  its  most  military 
form,  and  the  mimic  rushes  forward  and  imitation  of  the 
actions  of  an  army  in  the  field  of  battle  are  well  seen  in 
that  scene  of  the  Agamemnon,  where  the  chorus  with 
hand  on  sword  advances  menacing  ^Egisthus. 

These  are  some  of  the  dances  of  tragedy  of  which  we 
are  expressly  told,  and  others  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  of  a  similar  nature,  that  is  to  say,  reproductions 
of  the  dances  of  the  Dorians,1  and  how  close  was  the 
connection  and  how  perfectly  it  was  recognised  we  may 
well  perceive,  when  we  remember  that  the  dialect  in 
which  the  choral  songs  were  written  was  always  the 
Dorian  dialect,  although  they  were  to  be  sung  by 
Athenians.  And  this  is  a  tacit  admission  of  where  the 
Choral  element  of  tragedy  had  come  from,  and  how 
there  were  two  elements,  the  Dorian  element  and  the 
Ionian,  or  Attic  element,  which  was  the  acting,  or  the 
dialogue,  and  how  they  had  grown  together  in  the  way 
we  have  seen  them. 

So  much  then  had  the  religion  of  Apollo  triumphed 
over  the  religion  of  Bacchus,  making  its  squares  and 
marching  grounds  in  the  very  precincts  of  his  temple, 
and  disciplining  the  unruly  Bacchic  dances  till  it  had 
made  them  its  own. 

And  now  a  greater  triumph  was  in  store  for  it.  For 
^Eschylus,  the  vine-dresser's  son,  and  the  confessed 


1  e.g.  the  m/*?7  x«/>  (this  is  Salmasius'  reading)  plainly  "  the  dance 
with  up-turned  hands,"  and  the  X"/°  KaTaTrprjvrif  "with  down-turned 
hands,"  which  evidently  turned  on  the  \eipovofj.ia  of  the  Pyrrhic.  Of 
the  other  tragic  dances  in  Pollux,  the  writer  may  venture  the  following 
explanations :  the  £uAoi>  wapaXrj^iG  « an  advance  to  the  seats,"  the 
KU/3<'oTJ)<Tte  "  a  dance  by  exarchs,"  the  irapa^vai  rerraoa,  probably 
"  countermarch  by  rank." 
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servant  of  Bacchus,  with  his  love  for  the  prodigious  and 
the  marvellous,  was  to  pass  away,  and  give  place  to  a 
nobler  spirit,  who  should  make  the  gods  and  heroes  walk 
the  stage  as  Homer  himself  would  have  had  them.  For  in 
the  year  468,  B.C.,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  military 
spectacle,  when  the  bones  of  Theseus  were  removed  from 
Scyrus  to  Athens  by  Cimon,  the  Athenian  general, 
Sophocles  conquered  ^Eschylus  in  the  tragic  contest,  and 
yEschylus  left  Athens  immediately,  and  went  to  the 
court  of  Hiero  at  Syracuse.  And  there  was  something 
very  remarkable  about  this  tragic  contest  which 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  For  the  way  the  prizes 
were  awarded  was  this  :  Five  judges  were  selected  by 
lot  from  the  people,  and  the  tragic  poets,  having 
prepared  their  tragedies  and  rehearsed  their  choruses 
and  actors  in  their  parts,  would  then  submit  them 
privately  to  the  judges,  who  decided  which  were  worthy 
of  the  numerous  competitors  to  contend  for  the  prize 
at  the  Great  festival  of  Bacchus,  which  was  called  the 
City  Dionysia.  And  Sophocles  and  ./Eschylus  were 
both  among  the  selected  competitors  on  this  occasion, 
and  it  was  the  first  time  that  Sophocles  was  to  exhibit. 
And  when  the  day  of  the  contest  came,  and  the  judges 
were  ready  in  the  theatre,  and  the  performances  about 
to  begin,  Cimon  with  nine  other  generals  entered  the 
theatre,  and  it  was  agreed,  out  of  deference  to  them 
and  the  occasion  of  the  great  ceremony  they  had  been 
engaged  in,  that  this  time  they  should  be  the  judges  of 
the  pieces  instead  of  the  regular  judges  who  had  been 
selected  by  lot.  And  Cimon  administered  the  oath  to 
the  generals,  that  they  would  judge  without  any  favour 
or  partiality,  and  when  the  day  of  the  contests  closed, 
they  all  unanimously  gave  their  vote  in  favour  of 
Sophocles. 

And    Sophocles   was   the   most   beautiful   man   of  his 
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time,  and  had  danced  in  the  Tragic  Choruses  from 
his  boyhood.  When  he  was  only  16,  he  had  led  the 
triumphal  chorus  of  boys  that  celebrated  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  and  now  he  was  20,  when  he  exhibited  his 
first  play,  and  conquered  the  veteran  ^schylus.  And 
while  ^Eschylus  had  been  more  a  stage  manager  and 
impresario,  Sophocles  was  the  musician.  And  we  read 
that  he  played  the  lyre  on  the  stage  in  the  character 
of  Thamyris,  and  also  took  the  part  of  the  girl 
Nausicaa,  in  which  character  he  danced  the  ball 
dance,  as  she  is  described  in  Homer,  dancing  the 
ball  dance,  and  throwing  a  golden  ball  to  her 
companions. 

Now  by  the  time  of  Sophocles  the  chorus  had 
been  much  reduced  in  numbers,  for  it  had  been 
reduced  from  50  to  15,  and  this  was  a  compulsory 
reduction  on  the  part  of  the  government,  for  it  is 
said  that  ^Eschylus  had  so  exceeded  all  propriety  in 
the  use  he  made  of  his  great  chorus  of  50,  sending 
them  in  by  trap-doors  under  the  seats  of  the  audience1 
jn  the  guise  of  furies  with  snakes  in  their  hair  and 
horrible  bloodstained  countenances,  that  women  were 
seized  with  convulsions  in  the  theatre,  and  those  with 
child  were  seized  with  the  untimely  pains  of  labour. 
From  which  time  a  law  was  passed  reducing  the 
numbers  of  the  chorus,  in  order  that  nothing  like  this 
might  occur  again.  And  we  learn  that  the  numbers 
were  reduced  to  15,  which  was  the  number  of  the 
chorus  in  the  time  of  Sophocles.  With  a  chorus  of 
these  diminished  numbers  we  may  imagine  that  other 
aims  began  to  present  themselves  in  the  treatment  of 
their  dances.  For  what  they  had  lost  in  massiveness 


1     From  Chiron's  stairs. 
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and  display,  they  might  gain  in  grace  and  elegance. 
And  we  must  imagine  that  the  choruses  of  Sophocles 
would  study  the  most  artistic  figures  and  graceful 
movements,1  and  we  know  that  he  took  particular 
pains  in  training  them,  rehearsing  them  in  their 
parts  himself,  and  playing  his  lyre  and  dancing  to 
show  them  the  steps.  This  was  not  a  common  thing 
for  the  dramatist  himself  to  do,  but  was  generally 
left  to  the  chorus-master.  For  this  was  the  way  the 
play  was  got  up.  When  the  poet  had  written  his 
play,  he  applied  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  city 
for  a  chorus  and  for  actors,  and  if  his  piece  was 
deemed  good  enough  he  was  referred  to  a  Choragus  for 
his  chorus,  and  the  actors  he  might  choose  himself.2 
Now  the  choragus  was  some  rich  citizen  of  the  town, 
who  was  to  pay  all  the  expenses  that  were  connected 
with  the  rehearsing  and  training  the  chorus.  And  this 
was  one  of  the  municipal  duties  at  Athens,  to  which  all 
people  were  liable  whose  property  exceeded  £700. 
And  it  was  considered  a  good  work  in  the  eyes  of 
religion,3  no  less  than  a  political  duty,  and  while  all 
citizens  of  a  certain  fortune  were  liable  to  it,  as  we  say, 
it  was  even  sought  after  by  rich  citizens,  as  rich  men 
among  us  seek  the  mayoralty  and  civic  duties  of  their 
town.  And  the  first  thing  which  the  choragus  did  on 
being  impannelled  for  the  function,  was  to  collect  the 


1     There   were  chalked   lines   traced   on   the  floor   of    the  orchestra   to 
guide     the     choruses     in     their     elaborate      figures.      Vide     Hesychius. 


'z  That  is  if  he  had  been  successful  in  the  preceding  year.  If  not, 
the  actors  were  assigned  to  him. 

3  The  intimate  connection  between  the  plays  and  the  religion  is  seen 
to  advantage  in  the  diatribes  of  the  Fathers,  e.g.  Tertullian's  Spectacles. 
27.  Lactantius.  Institutes,  XX.  where  the  plays  are  freely  spoken  of 
as  a  religious  ceremony. 
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members  of  the  chorus.  And  he  might  choose  them 
from  the  highest  families  in  Athens,  for  none  might 
refuse  him,  but  he  was  allowed  to  press  children  into 
the  service  of  the  chorus  against  the  will  of  the 
parents,  and  compel  them  to  give  them  up.  Of  so 
much  esteem  were  beautiful  voices  and  beautiful  forms ; 
which  it  was  his  greatest  object  to  get  together,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  make  a  poorer  show  than  his 
fellow  citizens  had  made  before  him.  And  he  would 
get  boys,  if  the  chorus  were  to  be  of  girls  or  boys, 
and  the  men  for  the  other  sorts  of  choruses  were 
more  easily  obtainable.  And  it  was  his  duty  to  lodge 
and  maintain  the  chorus  till  the  day  of  the  per- 
formance, and  provide  them  with  such  articles  of  food 
as  would  conduce  to  strengthen  the  voice.  And  he 
must  engage  a  chorus-master,  who  was  to  train  them 
in  their  parts,  though  sometimes,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  case  of  Sophocles,  the  poet  would  do  that  himself. 
And  the  dresses  of  the  chorus  were  all  provided  at 
the  expense  of  the  choragus,  and  some  of  the  choragi, 
as  we  may  imagine,  were  most  lavish  in  their 
expenditure,  so  that  a  poor  play  would  sometimes 
carry  off  the  honours  from  a  better  one,  owing  to  the 
sumptuous  dresses  and  excellent  training  of  its  chorus. 
And  this  training  and  rehearsing  of  the  chorus  went 
on  for  many  months  before  the  festival  of  Bacchus  at 
which  the  play  was  to  be  performed.  For  there  were 
four  festivals  of  Bacchus  every  year :  there  was  the 
Rural  Dionysia,  which  was  a  vintage  festival  and  held 
in  the  month  of  December ;  the  Lenaea,  or  festival  of 
the  wine-press,  which  was  held  in  January ;  the 
Anthesteria,  which  was  held  in  February;  and  the 
Great,  or  City  Dionysia,  which  was  the  leading  festival 
of  the  year,  and  was  held  in  April.  At  all  of  these 
except  the  Anthesteria  plays  were  performed,  but  at 
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the  Rural  Dionysia  they  were  always  old  pieces,  and 
at  the  Lenaea  generally  so,  which  were  reproduced  at 
these  festivals  because  they  had  met  with  more  than 
usual  popularity  in  previous  years,  but  at  the  Great 
Dionysia  they  were  all  new  pieces  that  were  produced, 
and  this  was  the  festival  at  which  the  best  poets  and 
the  most  wealthy  choragi  aspired  always  to  contend. 
The  plays  then  having  been  prepared  for  many  months 
past,  and  being  destined  to  be  performed  at  the  Great 
Dionysia,  were  generally  read  by  the  poet  to  a  private 
circle  of  friends  at  the  festival  of  the  Anthesteria, 
which  came  little  more  than  a  month  before,  or  some 
parts  might  even  -be  gone  through  by  the  chorus  and 
the  actors,  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of  criticisms,  or 
to  test  the  effect  of  certain  scenes.  And  at  the 
Anthesteria  also,  which  was  reputed  the  most  ancient 
festival  of  any,  many  of  the  religious  ceremonies  took 
place,  which  could  not  so  well  be  taken  at  the  Great 
Dionysia,  owing  to  the  theatrical  performances  occupying 
so  large  a  space  in  it.  The  mysteries  of  Bacchus  were 
celebrated  at  the  Anthesteria,  and  in  them  was  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  priests  a  similar  dramatic 
exhibition  of  his  life  and  adventures  which  we  have 
seen  the  Satyrs  giving  at  the  village  festivals.1  But 
this  was  given  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  only  seen 
by  the  initiated.  And  the  mystery  of  his  birth  was 
enacted,  and  how  he  was  born  from  Semele,  being 
born  in  a  blaze  of  fire  to  be  the  chorus-leader  of 
the  fire-snorting  stars ;  and  also  those  awful  mysteries 


1  It  was  a  common  thing  at  the  mysteries  to  have  a  dramatic 
representation.  Cf.  Clemens'  account  of  the  representations  at  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  The  temple  itself  at  Eleusis  seems  to  have  been 
constructed  with  an  eye  to  this,  for  Strabo  says  that  the  mystical  cell 
could  hold  as  many  people  as  a  theatre. 
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were  explained,  how  he  was  the  great  serpent  that 
encompasses  the  Universe,  and  crushes  for  ever  a  dove 
that  never  dies,  and  how  he  is  the  Bull-headed  God 
that  came  from  Phoenicia,  carrying  off  the  sister  of 
Cadmus,  and  bringing  her  to  Greece.1  These  and  other 
holy  mysteries  were  expounded  to  the  initiated  at 
the  Anthesteria.  And  then,,  had  we  been  present  at 
one  of  these  mysterious  ceremonies,  we  might  have 
seen  far  better  than  we  can  bring  it  out  by  the 
comparison  of  history  the  intimate  connexion  between 
the  Tragedy  and  the  Religion  of  Bacchus,  and  how  the 
art  was  the  pure  flower  of  the  creed,  and,  I  say,  then 
we  might  have  seen  how  it  lay  on  its  stem.  For 
such  was  the  ceremony  and  doctrine  of  the  Religion 
of  Bacchus,  that  Tragedy  was  little  more  than  an 
exoteric  form  of  it,  which  showed  its  mysteries  without 
divulging  them.  For  this  was  the  mysterious  secret 
of  the  Bacchic  religion,  which  no  religious  mind  can 
afford  to  ignore,  that  the  highest  type  of  existence 
is  the  Androgyn,  because  it  is  the  emblem  of  the 
nature  of  the  Universe,  which  is  a  Dualism  eternally 
united  and  inseparable,  and  of  this  was  Bacchus 
himself  the  emblem,  and  particularly  in  his  form  of 
Adonis,  who  was  the  androgyn  of  Bacchus  and  Venus. 
For  this  reason  were  men  dressed  in  women's  clothes 
in  the  mysteries  and  the  processions,  to  pourtray  this 
mysterious  doctrine.  These  were  the  Ithyphalli.  Nor 
unconnected  with  this  article  of  the  creed  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis,  which  certainly  formed 
part  of  the  tenets  also,  and  to  the  vivid  conception  of 
this  doctrine  we  must  ascribe  that  dressing  in  the 
skins  of  animals,  and  using  odd  disguises  and  masks, 


The  dragon's  teeth  were  sown  at  Thebes. 
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which  meant  originally  in  its  religious  intention  the 
passage  through  many  forms  of  existence  which  shall 
await  us  hereafter,  or  has  attended  us  before  in  previous 
stages  of  the  Metempsychosis :  who  may  have  been 
other  men  before  we  entered  into  this  body,  and 
shall  doubtless  pass  into  other  bodies  when  we  leave 
this  one.  Let  us  then  apply  these  doctrines  of  the 
Bacchic  religion  to  the  tragedy,  and  we  shall  find  it 
to  be  but  their  artistic  reproduction.  The  actor,  who 
played  his  many  parts  on  the  stage,  grew  out  of  the 
worshipper,  who  changed  disguise  after  disguise  in 
the  mysterious  ceremonies  of  his  religion.  The  actor, 
now  a  woman  now  a  man  as  his  part  required  him, 
was  but  illustrating  over  again  what  his  forerunners, 
the  Ithyphalli,  had  done  before  him,  whom  he  might  still 
see  walking  by  his  side  in  the  great  processions  of 
Bacchus  ;  nay,  he  retained  a  very  remarkable  trace  of 
this  mystical  Bacchic  doctrine  in  the  costume  he  wore, 
for  the  cothurnus,  or  high-heeled  boot,  which  the  actors 
wore,  was  a  woman's  boot,1  and  was  by  long  prescription 
assigned  to  those  who  pass  with  such  gay"  facility 
from  sex  to  sex,  that  they  are  men  without  being 
men,  and  yet  they  are  no  women. 

Now  these  were  some  of  the  secret  doctrines  of  the 
Bacchic  religion  that  were  made  known  to  the  initiated 
at  the  mysteries  of  the  Anthesteria.  And  the  mysteries, 
as  we  say,  were  celebrated  at  the  dead  of  night,  and 
the  initiated  were  wrapped  in  fawnskins,  and  purified 
with  the  four  elements,  fire,  air,  earth  and  water,  and 
there  was  doubtless  singing  of  hymns,  as  at  the 
ceremonies  at  the  Lensea,2  and  another  mysterious 


Scholiast  in  Aristoph.  Frogs.  47. 

2     Casaubon  makes    the   hymns    antiphonal.     I    know    not    with    what 
reason,  but  I  suspect  with  little.  (Exercit.  Baron.  XVI.  484.) 
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ceremony  that  was  gone  through  was  this :  The  wife 
of  the  Magistrate  of  Religion,  who  was  the  second 
Archon,  was  solemnly  betrothed  to  Bacchus,  having  first 
made  an  oath  of  chastity. 

This  then  was  the  festival  of  Bacchus  which  preceded 
the  Great  Dionysia  by  a  month  or  more,  and  at  this 
the  poets  generally  read  to  a  select  audience  the  plays 
they  were  to  exhibit  at  the  great  festival  in  April, 
when  the  contests  took  place.  And  having  received 
the  opinions  of  their  friends,  or  having  tested  the  effect 
of  perilous  passages,  they  applied  themselves  in  the  inter- 
vening time  along  with  their  choragus  to  work  up  the 
actors  and  chorus  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection, 
for  good  acting  and  singing  would  sometimes  carry  an 
inferior  play  to  the  first  place,  and  this  all  were  aware 
of. 

Meantime  after  the  lapse  of  little  more  than  a  month 
the  time  of  the  Great  Dionysia  arrived.  And  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  which  was  the  beginning  of  spring, 
the  navigation  was  re-opened  in  the  Piraeus,  which  had 
been  closed  all  the  winter,  and  Athens  was  visited  by 
crowds  of  strangers  and  pleasure-seekers  from  all  parts 
of  Greece.  And  the  Great  Dionysia  was  a  glorious 
carnival.  Booths  were  run  up  in  all  the  streets ; 
jugglers,  mountebanks,  thimble-riggers,  plied  their  trade ; 
and  great  bowls  of  wine  were  set  up  at  every  corner 
for  any  passer-by  to  drink,  for  the  wine  was  so  cheap 
at  Athens  you  could  get  10  gallons  for  id.1  And  these 
were  the  ceremonies  that  constituted  the  festival :  there 
was  first  the  Chorus  of  boys,  and  then  the  Procession, 
and  next  the  Revel,  and  after  that  the  Plays.  And 


For  this  assertion  BOckh  is  answerable,  not  I.      See  his  remarks  on 
the  price  of  Attic  wine  in  his   Staathaushaltung   der  Ath. 
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the  chorus  of  boys  was  danced  by  the  most  beautiful 
boys  of  Athens,  who  were  trained  for  their  dance  with 
no  less  care  and  attention  than  the  choruses  of  the 
tragedies  were.  "  Would  that  I  were  an  ivory  lyre, 
and  a  beautiful  boy  carrying  me  in  that  Dionysian 
chorus ! "  says  a  poet,  for  they  were  so  beautiful 
it  was  a  delight  to  look '  upon  them.  And  then  at 
midday,  I  imagine,  came  the  Procession,  with  the 
Revel  to  follow  in  the  evening.  And  the  Procession 
was  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  of  spectacles,  and 
exceeded  in  variety  and  pomp  the  displays  of  the 
theatre.  And  it  would  be  variously  arranged  at 
various  festivals,  but  the  one  we  know  of  was  this  : x 
First  came  men  dressed  as  Sileni  to  clear  the  way, 
having  some  purple,  and  some  scarlet  cloaks 
on.  And  after  them  came  troops  of  Satyrs, 
carrying  lamps  in  their  hands,  that  were  twined  with 
ivy.  And  after  them  came  women  representing  Victory, 
with  gilded  wings,  and  they  had  censers  in  their  hands, 
twined  with  twigs  and  sprays  of  ivy.  Their  dresses 
were  embroidered,  and  glittered  with  golden  trinkets. 
After  these  came  a  large  altar  drawn  on  a  waggon, 
thickly  covered  with  ivy  leaves,  and  garlands  of  vine 
tendrils  placed  all  over  it,  A  hundred  and  twenty 
beautiful  boys  walked  before  it,  clad  in  tight-fitting 
purple  tunics,  carrying  frankincense  and  myrrh  and 
saffron  in  golden  plates.  After  them  forty  Satyrs, 
crowned  with  garlands,  and  their  bodies  stained  with 
purple  and  vermilion.  After  these  two  Sileni.  After 
them  a  tall  man  in  tragic  costume,  and  with  the  tragic 


1  I  have  not  hesitated  to  utilise  the  procession  in  Athenaeus,  with  some 
abridgments  and  some  omissions  to  deprive  it  of  the  oriental  colouring 
he  gives  it.  For  a  simpler  form  of  the  procession  see  Plutarch. 

ji    (f)l\OTT, 
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mask  on,  having  a  cornucopia  in  his  hand.  He  was 
designed  to  represent  the  Year.  And  after  him  a  woman 
crowned  with  peach  blossoms,  and  four  girls  with  her 
dressed  as  the  Hours,  And  then  came  the  grand  centre- 
piece of  the  procession,  headed  by  the  Chief  Priest  of 
Bacchus  and  all  the  actors  and  musicians  who  were  to  take 
part  in  the  plays — the  Statue  of  Bacchus  himself,  drawn 
in  a  chariot,  and  represented  as  pouring  wine  from  a  golden 
cup.  Above  his  head  was  a  canopy  of  vine-leaves  and 
ivy  leaves,  and  hanging  from  the  branches  were  crowns 
and  garlands  and  drums  and  masks,  such  as  were  used 
in  tragedy.  Behind  the  chariot  walked  tbe  newly 
initiated,  and  the  bearers  of  the  mystic  emblems  of  his 
worship,  the  women  carrying  the  licnon^  which  was  the 
mystic  emblem  of  generation,  and  the  Phallophori,  who 
carried  the  Phallus,  which  was  the  serpent.  And  they 
walked  treading  in  dancing  measure,  and  singing  the 
Phallic  Song.  With  these  also  the  Ithyphalli  would 
walk,  though  their  place  is  not  set  down  in  the 
procession,  and  the  Iambic  Men.  And  the  Ithyphalli, 
as  we  have  said,  were  men  dressed  as  women,  and  they 
had  chains  of  flowers  in  their  hands,  and  transparent 
Tarentine  dresses  on.  After  these  came  crowds  of 
Maenads  and  Bacchantes,  beating  drums  and  cymbals, 
with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and  brandishing  snakes  in 
their  hands.  And  then  more  satyrs,  and  more  boys 
carrying  censers.  And  to  conclude  the  procession,  an 
immense  waggon  full  of  grapes,  and  Satyrs  in  it  treading 
the  grapes,  singing  a  vintage  song  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  Flute,  and  treading  in  time,  and  Silenus  led 
them.  And  the  wine  flowed  in  streams  on  the 
pavement.  And  behind  the  cart  came  troops  of  boys 
carrying  flagons  of  wine,  and  offering  them  to  the 
people  to  taste. 

This    was   the   Procession,  and,   I    imagine,  the    Revel 
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followed  in  the  evening.  And  next  day  were  the 
plays.  And  the  plays  began  in  the  early  morning, 
and  the  people  flocked  to  take  their  places  at  break 
of  day.1  And  all  classes  assembled  in  the  theatre 
together,  for  the  price  of  entrance  was  so  low  that 
the  poorest  could  go,  being  no  more  than  3d.  to  pay, 
and  if  this  was  too  much  for  a  poor  man,  he  had 
only  to  apply  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  and  he  might 
receive  the  price  of  his  ticket  from  the  public 
exchequer.  And  now  then  the  Athenians  assembled 
in  the  great  theatre,  30,000  strong,  to  witness  the 
representation  of  the  plays,  and  there  was  no  roof  to 
the  theatre,  but  they  sat  in  the  open  air,  with  the 
sun  and  the  sky  above  them.  And  let  us  try  and 
imagine  that  we  too  are  to  hear  a  play  at  one  of 
these  glorious  ceremonies.  And  whose  shall  we  select 
to  hear  but  that  noble  and  divine  man's,  who  at  the 
period  we  are  now  writing  of  was  in  the  prime  of 
his  powers  and  his  glory.  And  it  is  one  of 
Sophocles'  plays  that  we  will  listen  to.  Oh !  is  he  not 
the  poet  of  the  sun,  and  the  fountain  of  all  beauty? 
For  who  has  ever  touched  his  height  of  excellence? 
And  we  will  take  a  play  that  he  wrote  later  in 
life,  to  see  how  it  was  represented,  but  yet  we  will 
take  it.  And  the  play  is  the  QEdipus  at  Colonus, 
and  let  us  see  how  it  was  performed.  And  CEdipus 
comes  to  Colonus  to  die  there,  for  the  oracle  has  told 
him  that  whenever  he  comes  to  a  grove  of  the  Eumenides 
his  troubles  will  all  be  over,  and  then  he  may  get 
the  death  he  longs  for.  And  there  is  a  grove  of  the 
Eumenides  at  Colonus,  but  he  knows  it  not,  and  now 


1     According  to  Athenseus,  immediately  after  breakfast  and  in  the  early 
morning  they  trooped  with  garlands  on  their  heads  to  the  theatre. 
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he  comes  wandering  with  his  daughter,  Antigone,  to 
this  very  grove,  without  knowing  to  what  place  he  has 
come.  And  the  scenery  at  the  beginning  of  the  play 
represents  this  grove,  with  a  view  of  Athens  in  the 
distance,  for  Athens  was  not  far  from  Colonus,  and 
there  were  real  trees  on  the  stage,  and  the  sun  and 
the  sky  were  above  the  heads  of  all.  And  CEdipus 
comes  in  blind,  and  led  by  his  daughter,  Antigone. 
And  they  are  introduced  speaking,  and  CEdipus  asks 
her  where  they  are.  And  she  replies  that  they  are 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  but  she 
cannot  tell  the  name  of  the  place,  for  she  sees  the 
towers  and  walls  at  a  distance,  which  are  painted  in 
perspective  on  the  scene,  and  this  is  how  she  knows 
they  are  near  Athens.  And  as  they  are  debating  and 
inquiring  between  themselves  where  they  are,  and 
CEdipus  has  sat  down  on  a  rock  in  the  centre  of  the 
grove,  a  stranger  enters,  who  is  a  man  of  Colonus, 
who  hurriedly  calls  to  them  to  come  out  of  the  grove, 
for  it  is  a  sacred  spot,  and  no  man  may  enter  it. 
And  CEdipus  inquires  who  it  is  sacred  to.  And  the 
man  tells  him  that  it  is  sacred  to  the  Eumenides, 
who  are  the  goddesses  of  Colonus.  "Then,"  says 
CEdipus,  "  I  will  never  leave  this  grove ;  for  here  is 
the  goal  and  end  of  all  my  troubles,  for  Apollo  has 
told  me  that  whenever  I  came  to  a  grove  of  the 
Eumenides,  I  should  there  be  able  to  get  the  release 
that  I  long  for."  "Nay,  stranger,"  cries  the  man,  "it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  force  you,  but  I  must  go  and 
tell  the  citizens  how  you  trespass  on  their  most  sacred 
spot,  for  they  hold  it  so  sacred,  that  not  only  must 
no  man  enter  it,  but  they  pass  it  with  face  averted, 
not  daring  even  to  look  upon  it,  they  hold  it  so 
sacred."  While  he  has  gone  on  his  errand,  CEdipus, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  grove,  utters  a  solemn 
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prayer  to  the  Eumenides,  invoking  them  to  have 
compassion  on  him,  and  protect  him  as  their  suppliant. 
"  Father,"  says  Antigone,  "  I  see  some  men  approaching. 
Be  silent,  for  these  I  fear  are  the  citizens  who  are 
coming."  And  now  the  Music  begins,  for  marching 
through  the  wings  of  the  orchestra,  and  preceded  by 
a  band  of  flute-players,  comes  the  Chorus,  composed 
of  Old  Men  of  Colonus,  and  they  march  in  to  this 
measure,  breaking  into  companies  as  they  come  opposite 
the  stage,  for  they  pretend  to  be  searching  about 
through  their  sacred  grove  to  find  the  trespasser. 

"See!     Search  him   out! 

Where  can  he  be,  this  most  profane  of  men? 
Look  for  him  !     search  for  him  everywhere  ! 
Some   wanderer  he   must  be,   some   stranger, 
Or  he  would  never  have  dared  to  violate  the  sanctity  of 
this  awful  grove. 


o  -  pa. 


rig  ap'    r\v  \  TTOV     vat  - 


7TOV        KV  -  p£l  lC    -    TO-TTi         -       OC 


>  KIP?      fT^  K     h  f  h     I   1 

*=9~  *  '  ^z=^4=^=^^i=fc:t5=M==»!i=aH 

6    Trav-rwv,     6    irdv    -   rwv     CLK  -  op     -     ia  -  ra  -roc  > 


[Tr^^gz^L^LJ-J-^fs-J-^J- 
Xeuo'-'O'ar  uv-rbv, 


j^  j   j   j^ 


TrXav  -  a  -  rac,  TrXav-  a    -     rac     nc      (>          TrpeV-jSuCj 
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Here  the  theme 
of  the  Opera  is  fd       > 
first  heard.      [&=* 


-J 


av 


Tror*         ao-  -  rt  -  fltg    aX     -     (TO? 


ravo    aju     -      at  -  fiaK  -  £  -  rav          KOp  -  av, 

Here  it  shades  off  a  little.    & J J^_J^L_. 


-  o  - 


g  J    J*  JMg-J-j-U-- 

icai    Trap  -  a/i     -      ft  - 


But  begins  here  rB        N       ,    rg        |  S       K       I    S        K       I 

again.          fe—  ^  -  ^-  M=  —  ^  -  *—  w  -  J—  fe—  *  -  ^ 

-     we,     aX  -  oy  -  we  TO    rac 


J^     J_[_J  _  J    J    J    [ 


erro  -  ua    >ov  -  rt  - 


-     £V    -    T€C,       TCL      §£       VVV  TLV       7]  - 


And  here    disappears  f3        j  >       ^       |    [B        |>       i    t       j 

again.  h4 — ^ — —*      * — *— F8 — *—*— \— *— 

K£tv     Xo-  ^0?    ov     -     OEV    a^  -  ov0\ 


S     I    I  i 

i — *—  |-J ^- 


6v      £  -     a» 


-  -arwv      7T€  -     t  Trav      ov  - 


-  a  -  juat 
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-  vat     TTOV    JJLOL      tro  -  TE    vat    -    «. 
For   this   is   the   theme   of  the   Opera, 

13       N        I    13       I         *      K      !    3 


And     it     is     a     12      note     phrase     (TTOVC     8<w8eica<W!fioc 

<y 

SaicrvXtKoe),   composed   of  a   bar   of  —   time   and   a   bar 

f*  £* 

of   —    time,   only   the    bar    of   —    time    is    broken   into 
8  8 

o  o 

two  —   bars,  one  at  each  end  of  the  —  bar.     And  the 

3 

first  —  bar  is  generally  found  during  the  Opera  with  the 
8 

dXojla  at  its  first  note,  which  gives  it  almost  the 
value  of  a  spondee  J  J  |,  and  admits  two  long 
syllables  to  it.  And  particularly  is  this  the  case  if  it 
open  a  Choral  Song,  in  which  case  the  quaver  always 
has  the  d\oyia  at  first  ;  jn  the  present  case  it  does 
not  open  the  Song,  but  occurs  in  the  middle,  being 
rather  hinted  at  than  deliberately  treated,  and  cautiously 
introduced  to  prepare  the  ear  for  what  was  to  follow. 
For  we  shall  find  this  theme  appearing  again  and 
again  through  the  opera,  and  furnishing  the  subject, 
or  else  the  basis,  for  most  of  the  Rhythms  that  will 
appear.  And  this  admirable  device  for  giving  unity 
to  the  opera  is  a  common  thing  in  Greek  tragedy, 
and  may  be  found  with  greater  or  less  apparency  in 
most  of  them,  ^schylus,  too,  takes  this  plan  in  his 
trilogies,  as  in  the  Trilogy  of  the  Agamemnon  the 
theme  of  the  Trilogy  is 


1     As  near  as  may  be,  which  would  perhaps   be  more  exactly  described 
as  the  Epitrite  mixed  with  Dactyls  and   other  feet,   e.g.  with   Dactyls,    as 
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and  it  seems  to  be  even  more  important  in  Trilogies 
than  in  single  plays,  for  a  single  play  will  hold 
together,  but  a  Trilogy  manifestly  requires  some  pro- 
nounced bond  of  connection,  such  as  a  set  theme 
running  through  all  will  give.  And  now  we  find 
Sophocles,  who  preferred  single  plays  to  Trilogies,  yet 
using  this  plan  to  give  unity  to  his  play,  and  it  is 
a  practice  that  may  be  found  to  hold  with  greater  or 
less  apparency  throughout  Greek  Tragedy.  So  firmly  is 
it  adhered  to  on  occasions,  as  in  this  play  for 
instance,  that  even  the  Ethos  of  the  Rhythm  is  at 
times  sacrificed,  in  order  to  give  prominence  to  the 
theme,  as  in  this  play  we  have  a  mournful  chorus 
and  the  happiest  of  choruses  both  sung  to  the  same 


in  lines  107.  114.  115.  (these  lines  are  quoted  from  Wellauer's  Edition). 
Appearing  at  the  end  of  the  Epode  in  the  same  Chorus  in  the  same  form, 
it  appears  at  the  beginning  of  Strophe  a  with  the  last  syllable  of  the 
Epitrite  a  Minim,  as  we  have  seen  it  in  Pindar  j  J^  -J  |  which  is 
kept  up  through  that  Strophe,  Trochees  taking  the  place  of  the  Dactyls. 
In  Strophe  J  2nd  Paeons  are  mixed  with  it  in  its  original  form, 

^  —  v-r  w   |    __  ^    I   —  W I  .     The    Minim    Epitrite   is   imitated 

in  the  2nd  Chorus  by  Catalectic  Iambuses,  and  this  is  continued  all 
through  this  Chorus,  congenially  to  the  treatment  of  the  preceding  half  of 
the  line,  in  which  Iambuses  are  substituted  for  Dactyls.  In  the  latter 
Strophes  of  the  same  the  Epitrite  appears  again.  An  admirable  illustration 
of  the  treatment  in  Strophe  J  is  found  in  the  3rd  Chorus,  line  672.  sq. 

8 

_  V  w  _  w  I  _  w  _  _  I  w  w  _  w  I  _  w  _  _  I  &c.  The  4th 
Chorus  brings  it  in  again  at  the  commencement  line,  951.,  but  the 
Trochees  keep  it  up  here.  The  Epitrite  with  the  Iambic  innuendo  is 
repeated  in  the  ist  Chorus  of  the  Choephorse.  The  Catalectic 
imitation  is  repeated  in  the  2nd  chorus,  line  320.,  and  in  a  few  lines 
more  the  exact  repetition  of  the  2nd  Pseon  and  Epitrite  mixed.  Most 
close  is  Strophe  £  of  the  same  chorus  to  original  theme  cf.  line  381, 
sq.  but  generally  with  only  one  dactyl  to  precede  the  Epitrite,  &c. 
&c.,  for  this  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  detail.  In  the  Eumenides  I 
do  not  find  the  theme  so  strongly  marked,  for  the  Epitrite  is  here 
replaced  by  Paeons  and  Diiambs. 
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rhythmic  subject,  which  is  the  theme  of  the  play, 
where  we  should  have  expected  quite  a  different 
treatment.  For  the  Ethos  of  the  Rhythm  is  this,  it 
is  the  reflection  by  the  Rhythm  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  Song,  it  is  making  the  Rhythm  be  a  mirror  to 
the  song,  in  which  the  song  may  see  itself.  For  there 
are  Rhythms  of  nobility,  means  Socrates  in  Plato, 
and  Rhythms  of  courage,  and  Rhythms  of  temperance, 
and  Rhythms  of  tenderness,  as  also  Rhythms  of  rage 
and  Rhythms  of  violence.1  And  in  his  Laws  Plato 
theorises  how  rhythms  are  the  imitations  of  good  and 
bad  characters  among  men,2  and  Aristotle  in  the 
same  manner.3  And  when  we  remember  how  truly 
they  may  be  said  to  be  imitations,  and  how  the  step 
of  the  brave  man  differs  from  that  of  the  coward, 
and  the  trepidation  of  the  passionate  man  from  the 
placidity  of  the  hero,  we  shall  soon  understand  what 
a  large  scope  there  was  for  art,  in  the  apt  choice 
and  adjusting  of  the  rhythms  to  the  precise  sentiment 
of  the  moment.  And  the  tragedians  came  at  a  most 
favourable  time  for  the  exercise  of  this  art,  for 
coming  near  the  end  of  the  day,  when  all  the 
creation  and  development  of  the  musical  art  had  been 
finished,  and  not  being  limited  and  confined  by  any 
restriction  of  range,  as  those  in  former  days,  who  used 
continually  certain  rhythms  which  they  had  created 
themselves,  without  thinking  much  how  far  they  were 
precisely  suited  to  the  subject  in  hand,  but  using 
them  for  the  mere  delight  and  joy  in  their  novelty 
and  beauty,  like  Sappho  and  the  Lesbian  School,  who 
invented  beautiful  rhythms,  and  sang  them  again  and 


1     Plato.  Pol.  400.  «    Legg* 

3    Aristotle's  Politics.  VIII.  5. 
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again  with  delight,  like  beautiful  tunes,  or  those  others 
who  used  their  National  rhythms,  such  as  the  Molossian, 
or  the  Lydian,  or  the  Cretan,  and  even  in  Pindar's 
time  we  find  an  adherence  to  traditional  rhythms,  the 
Dorian,  the  Lydian,  the  ^Eolian,  which  sometimes 
would  give  but  generally  the  minutenesses  of  pourtray- 
ing  —  but  now,  we  say,  the  various  rhythms  being 
disseminated  and  become  the  common  property  of  all 
Music,  they  were  employed  no  longer  traditionally,  but 
aesthetically,  serving  now  but  as  a  treasury  on  which 
the  poet  might  draw  as  he  wanted,  or  a  gamut  of 
expressiveness  for  him  to  choose  his  notes  from. 
And  I  have  noticed  that  Sophocles  will  generally 
employ  the  Dochmius  foot  to  express  grief,  which 
^Eschylus  will  keep  for  terror.1  And  it  is  a  noble 
foot,  and  admirably  expressive  of  powerful  emotion. 
And  what  glorious  use  has  Sophocles  made  of  it  in 
that  scene  in  the  Antigone,  where  Creon  enters  with 
Haemon  dead  in  his  arms,  and  he  begins  that 
solemn  chant  in  Dochmiuses,  which  rises  and  falls 
unvaried  through  the  rest  of  the  play! 


<W  -  ^pov-wv       eiju  -  ap  -  rrj  -  jua  -  ra 


interrupted  soon  with  the  sympathising  words  of  the 
Chorus,  but  the  next  moment  to  be  renewed  in  greater 
tragedy,  for  a  messenger  enters  to  tell  him  that  his  wife 
too  is  dead. 


I  -  w,     Sv<r  -  Ka6-  ap  -  roc  "At  -  Sou    Xt/z  -  TJV, 


1    e.g.  in  the  Dochmius  Chorus  in  the  ^  against  Thebes.  78.  &c. 
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rt    JJL    apa,  rt    ju'  oXIicae  ;  KaK-ay-ye\  -  ra  juot 

rises  again  that  fearful  chant.  And  then  the  doors  of 
the  palace  are  swung  open,  and  he  sees  her  lying  dead 
within,  atat,  atat,  he  mourns, 

L      h      !         I         1*     U_>_!__  I      _>> |_| 


ov  -  ITT  -  rav     $6  -  j3y.      ri  JUL  OVK  avr  -  at  -  av 

N      I         I         K      I    I       N      I          I          Ni 


€?r  -  at  -  o-lv     rtc    a/i  -  0i  -  Ofa  -  r 

is       >      S      i>       is 
*—*=#—  *^~*  • 


-  Xat  - 


£t  -  Xat   -  a        St    avy  -  KEIC  -  pa^u  -  at      Sv  -  a 


And  thus  it  rises  and  falls,  an  awful  climax,  in 
unvarying  measure  till  the  end  of  the  play.  This 
powerful  measure  too  is  that  in  which  the  mad  Ajax 
now  restored  to  sense  deplores  his  shame  and  misery  to 
the  Chorus.  This  too  in  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus  is  the 
measure  in  which  CEdipus  after  committing  the  horrid 
deed  laments  and  raves.  And  how  powerfully  has 
Sophocles  made  it  obey  the  agitation  of  the  moment,  by 
resolving  the  Dochmiuses  !  For  let  us  see  what 
agitation  this  gives,  for  the  Dochmiuses  appear  in 
quavers  instead  of  crotchets,  and  with  what  wonderful 
effect  ! 


-0V    OTT-OT-  pO-TTOV,    £7T-  tTT"  Ao-jU£VOV    C^-aT-OV, 
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a§  -  #ju  -  ar  -  oy       re     KCU      Su<r-  ov  -  pt<r  -  rov    6v. 

raves  CEdipus,  and  in  the  Antistrophe  that  follows    with 
a  moment's  pause, 


S 


<TV  JUEV  Ifi-  OQ  ITT-  ITT-  oX-oe  '     er  -  1  fiov-ifi-  OQ  '  tr  -  i   y« 

1          N      1    I       N      I          I          N      I 


VTT  -  OfJL  -  i  V  -  «C  fie      TOV       TV(f>-\OV      KrjS  -    £U  -  h)V. 

It  is  by  this  device  of  resolving  the  feet  that  he  has 
communicated  that  unspeakable  agitation  to  the  song  of 
Antigone  as  she  is  being  led  to  death, 


ctK-Aav  -  roc,  a^>  -  tA  -  oe,  av  -  vfj.  -  iv  -  at    -  oe« 

it  goes  in  the  Epode,  and  by  this  device,  applying  it  to 
simple  spondees,  does  ^Eschylus  express  the  rage  of  the 
Furies  : 


Xa'-j3£  Aa'-/3e 


But  by  Spondees  does  Sophocles  hush  Philoctetes  to 
sleep,  for  the  chorus  whisper  low,  as  he  is  sinking  to 
sleep  after  all  his  pain  :— 


For  a  similar  instance  and  for  a  similar  reason  see  Trachinise.  947. 

TTOTfpa     TTpO'i 


1    For  the  reading  here  see  Lachmann.  De  Mensuris  tragics.  p.  22. 
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-v»       >     j  51     /  »  5>  N       f/x^  S>»    '"\         / 

irrv    oo  -vv    -    a       ao  -  a    -     rc      iTT-ve     o  aA-E- 


M_  l_   '_  I      1__  II      l_   I    I      l_  N_  K  I      I 
ofi-jLia-  ert   S*  av-rt<T-\ote  ravS'  atyXav,  a   rtr-ar   -  at  ravOv. 

And  by  Spondees  they  calm  Electra's  grief: 


otic  -  rpa     juty     vocr  -  rote     ctv    - 


IK  -    rp«     8'  EV  KOI  -  rate  Trar  -  ow  -  ate, 


OIK 


or  -  e     ot       Tray-^aX  -  KWV     av  -  rat  -  a 

I         I    I        I       I 


ytv  -  v  -  wv       <I>p  -  jjia    -   Or]    ?rXa  -  yd. 

Let  us  contrast  these  solemn  and  mournful  strains  with 
the  lightness  and  sprightliness  of  the  Love  Chorus  in 
the  Antigone,  and  how  admirably  the  tripping  Trochees 
and  Iambuses  and  light  Cyclic  Dactyls  give  the  light 
grace  of  the  sentiment  (and  we  shall  notice  in  it  that 
Metathesis  of  Sappho's  often  occurring,  by  which  she 
clashed  the  accents  together), 
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Ep  -  WQ    av    -  i    -     Ka  -  re    jua  -  Xav>  "Ep  -  w^,    oe     e 


-    jUtt  -  (51 


EV  ftaX  -  a  -  icatc  Trap  -  ee    -     at^    vg  -  av  -  t- 


-    VV    - 


)Ol    -    TOIC  O    VTTtp  -  TTOV  -  TL-OQ     SV  T    dy-pOV-O/i-OtC 

[•i»i 

I       ! 


<r'  ovr'    aO  -  av  -  a  -rwv         v?  -  t  -  toc  ouS  - 


a/i  -  €p  -  i  -  WV    lit     av  -  Opw-TTcov  '  6  §'  f'x-wv  f(l/i-  rjy  - 


Now  let  us  notice  the  charm  of  this  conclusion,  in 
which  I  think  Sophocles  is  always  singularly  happy, 
For  what  more  happy  and  forcible  conclusions  can  be 
imagined  than  those  which  end  the  Strophes  and 
Antistrophes  in  that  Chorus  of  prayer  in  the  (Edipus 


For  the  freedom  of  the   scansion  and  the  phrasing  the  author  must 
plead  the  effects  of  old.  habit,  but  though  it  is  free    ke  thinks  it   the. 


true  one. 
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Tyrannus :  "  If  ever  you  have  helped  the  city  when 
storms  were  lowering  over  it,  and  have  quenched  and 
put  out  the  fire  of  misery,  Oh !  come  now." 

h     M 


TTOT  -  e       /ecu    ?rpo  -  rtp   -  ag      ar  -  ag 


op  -  vv  -  /at  -  vag    TTO 


-  ep  - 


-  \ei 


i)v  -  {XT-  ar'       IK  -  TOTT  -  i    -    av     0Ao-  ja 


-  pa  -roc, 

I        !     I 


-    £ 


Kill        VW. 


What  power  and  passion  is  in  this  invocation  !  and 
he  gains  it  by  his  clusters  of  dactyls.  Similarly  in 
the  third  strophe  of  the  same  Ode,  that  wild  breaking 
up  of  the  time  in  the  last  line  after  it  has  been 
running  so  evenly  so  long,  how  powerfully  does  it 
express  the  words,  "  Oh  !  Father  Zeus,  crush  them 
beneath  thy  thunderbolt  !  "  And  he  keeps  the  time 
easy  and  regular  in  the  preceding  lines  to  bring  this 
out,  as  we  shall  see  :  — 


TOVT      TT        rifji  -  ap        cp  -    %e  -    rat 


rov,  tt>       7rup-0op  -  a>i»        acr  -  rpa  -  irav  Kpa  -  rrj    vifj.  -  wv, 
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-  VO). 


But  the  Epitrite  is  generally  the  Reflective  foot 
with  Sophocles,  and  he  uses  it  when  the  Chorus 
moralises,  in  which  sense  how  admirably  does  it 
open  that  Reflective  chorus  in  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus, 
a  JJLUI  £uvarj  ^tpovn,  and  for  the  first  two  lines  we  have 
only  Epitrites  :  — 


-  a     -     r          f    -  ov    -   n 


-  pa  rav    cu  -  O-ETT  -  rov  ay  -  vd  -    av    Xoy- 


re    irav  -  rwv. 


And  this  would  be  an  interesting  way  to  consider 
the  Ethos  of  the  Rhythms,  in  their  relation  to  the 
contrasts  of  the  Choruses,  and  how  the  rhythms  bring 
out  these  contrasts,  for  take  a  play  of  Sophocles, 
such  as  the  Antigone,  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
choruses  are  so  aranged  and  the  play  so  arranged 
that  each  may  be  a  foil  to  the  other.  And  this  is 
generally  true  of  all  his  plays  ;  for  there  is  generally 
a  Sunny  Chorus,  a  Martial  Chorus,  an  Idyllic  Chorus, 
a  Religious  Chorus,  which  often  takes  the  form  of  a 
prayer,  and  sometimes  a  Descriptive,  or  Narrative 
Chorus.  And  in  the  Antigone,  which  is  peculiarly 
fertile  in  Choruses,  there  are  more  than  these,  and 
first  comes  the  Sunny  Chorus,  and  then  a  Grave 
and  Moralising  Chorus,  which  is  prophetic  almost  of 
the  catastrophe  of  the  play,  and  then  one  of 
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much  the  same  nature,  but  more  didactic  perhaps. 
Then  comes  the  Idyllic  Chorus,  which  is  that  Love 
Chorus  that  we  have  just  now  quoted,  next  the 
Narrative  Chorus,  and  after  that  the  Religious  Chorus,, 
which  takes  the  form  of  a  prayer.  And  this, 
I  say,  will  be  found  to  hold  good  of  all  his 
plays  with  more  or  less  variation,  for  sometimes 
there  is  a  Dramatic  Chorus,  which  the  Martial 
Chorus  generally  is,  but  in  the  Antigone  there 
is  no  Martial  Chorus,  and  similar  variations  will  be 
found  in  other  plays.  And,  I  say,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  consider  the  contrasts  of  the  Rhythms,  in 
company  with  the  contrasts  of  the  Choruses,  and  see  how 
far  they  bring  them  out.  And  we  might  do  this  in 
the  play  that  we  are  particularly  engaged  in  examiningj 
that  is,  the  CEdipus  at  Colonus,  for  it  like  the  rest  has 
its  Martial  Chorus,  and  its  Idyllic  Chorus,  and  Reflective 
Chorus.  But  in  this  play  more  than  any  I  know,  does 
the  influence  of  the  leading  Theme  assert  itself,  so 
much  so  that  it  often  eclipses  the  Ethos  of  the 
Rhythms.  And  we  have  seen  it  already  started  in  the 
opening  Chorus,  which  we  should  be  right  to  term  a 
Dramatic  Chorus,  for  in  the  separation  of  the  Chorus 
into  groups,  as  they  enter  to  search  their  sacred  grove, 
there  would  be  scope  for  much  dramatic  evolution,  as 
they  pretend  to  scour  the  confines  of  the  grove,  and 
peer  through  the  trees,  for  they  dare  not  enter  it,  to  see 
where  its  profaner  was  lurking.  And  at  last  they  see 
him  among  the  trees,  and  gathering  together  they  call 
to  him  from  a  distance,  and  bid  him  leave  the  place. 
"  Perhaps  he  cannot  hear  us,"  they  say,  "  for  he  is  far 
away,"  and  they  dare  not  enter  the  grove  themselves. 
But  now  his  daughter,  Antigone,  seeing  them  remonstrating 
with  her  father,  persuades  him  to  leave  the  grove,  and 
he  walks  with  trembling  steps,  leaning  on  her  arm, 

P  ? 
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to  some  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  grove  to  sit  down 
there,  while  a  dramatic  dialogue  takes  place  between 
him  and  the  chorus,  which  is  sung  by  both,  and 
probably  to  the  occasional  accompaniment  of  the  lyre, 
during  which  the  voice  of  Antigone  is  heard  in  the 
notes  of  the  Theme,  cheering  her  father  as  he  totters 
along,  and  telling  him  to  lean  upon  her  arm  :  — 


yep  -  a  -  bv  ££       %£  -  pa     arw      -     /j.a    vbv 


Trpo-jcXn;     -      ag     0iX  -  i  -   av        l/m  -  av. 

"Alas!"  cries  (Edipus,  for  he  must  needs  tread  among 
the  rocks  to  get  to  the  seat,  and  he  feels  his  blindness 
now. 

And  now  the  Chorus  takes  up  the  theme, 


And  they  are  asking  him  who  he  is,  and  he  shudders  at 
the  question.  "  Strangers,"  he  says,  "  I  am  an  exile  ;  but 
do  not,  do  not  ask  me  who  I  am  !"  But  still  they  press 
him,  and  still  he  evades  them,  till  at  last  their  entreaties 
become  so  strong,  that  he  is  forced  to  speak.  And  in 
this  moment  of  agitation  the  Hexameter  begins  to  roll, 
and  its  effect  is  heightened  by  spoken  words  being 
mixed  with  the  Music.  For  this  shows  how  he  falters, 
for  he  begins,  and  breaks  off,  and  then  begins,  and 
breaks  off  again,  for  he  cannot  tell  the  horrid  secret  : 
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CEDIPUS. 


ANTIGONE. 


Sung. 

2     I        h      h 


W  fJLOl 


TL 


Spoken  (-while  Antigone  sings  the  rest  of  the  verse). 

T  £  K  V  O  V        £  /t  O  V  J 


N     M      I        N 
:drdbbahz3ti3 


Xly'    €    -    ?T£i  -  TTfp  ITT'        I'cr  -  ^a  -  ra 

She   encourages   him   to  speak, 
Sung. 


CEDIPUS. 


CHORUS. 


a'XX' 


£    - 


ov 


Spoken. 

K  ar  a  K  p  v  (f)  a  v  . 


-  pa      fj.i\  -  Xs  -  rov,      aX  -  \a     ra   -   \v  - 
And  now  he  summons   up   courage   to   tell   them. 

CEDIPUS. 

CHORUS. 

1  This  is   the  heroic    exclamation.     Had  he    continued    the    verse    it 
would  have  ended  rt  vv  /iOi 

2  Hermann's  reading. 


2  ! 

h      r* 

1           h        N 

Aa 

2 

4——  — 

t(T     -    re        Tti/; 
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t_M_i 

'M=^-\-± 


TO     r£       Aaj3  -  oa  -  KL  -    cav      y£    vo£j 


(EDIPUS. 


w       Zfv. 

%=1==£=£=\=±=1=1=\ 

a.0    -\L-OV  01     -     ci    -    TTO    - 


I       h     h      1 


to*   -  ^£  -  re        ^uj]  -  ocv  -  oar*      au  -  ow. 
Spoken. 


(TV 


CHORUS. 


(EDIPUS. 


w  S»  •»  . 

oo      ei ; 

=j=,y=j=jy: 


I      -       W,  (0,  W. 


i       r»     r 

9  -  •*  -  *" 


)U(T     -    jUO  - 


! Spoken. 


w. 


Ov  -  ja  -  T£p,      rl    TTOT      av  -  ri  -  Ka        icup  -  (ret ; 

Now  he  has  told  them  that  he  is  a  parricide,  and 
everything  that  is  unholy,  and  they  break  out  into  a 
storm  of  maledictions  against  him.  "Away  from  our 


1    Hermann's  conjecture. 
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land  !  "  they  cry,  "  nor  bring  the  vengeance  of  the  gods 
against  us."  And  this  is  how  the  Music  expresses  the 
the  confusion  of  the  moment,  rushing  off  into  broken 
Hexameters,  that  are  so  powerful  and  passionate. 

CHORUS. 

2!      h    M    I      h    M    I 


OV    -   Sf  -   vl         fJLOlp  -  I    -   $t     -     d  TL-  GIG         £  p  -    %£  ~TCLL 


v    Trpo-ira    -     Q      TO    TL  -  vtiv  '  air  -  a    -    ra     '  air-  a    - 

I      I*    N    i      h^ll      ^^      I      h    h  I 
^--^I^^-\~^--^~^-\-^=^—M-  =*=.-=*-=*={ 

rat?    &  -  i  -    patg     tr  -  i    -    pa   Trap  -  a  -  ]3aX  -Xo/i  -  I     - 

I      r*   M    i      h   hi    i      h   r*  I    I      ^ 

z^z=i:M=z^zi|-a?L-z=W=^i=|—  ^  —  ^=rtz:|zjtirgb= 
va     TTO-VOV,       ou     ^a-  p/v,      av  -  rt  -  St  -    Sw  -  atv    c 


.  au     3t     rwvS'  co  -  p«  -  va>v    TTCI  -\iv 

I       t_K|_J 

:*=*:-*=b«'ii 

av  -  Oi$  a<j>  -    op  - 


_J  _  l^_  M_  l_  _  >_  h  I 

/i»)         Tf      7T£    -      pa       XP^~  °C 


£/l  -   «  TTOX  -H 

'•'But  where   is   your  promise   to   me?"    says  (Edipus. 


1  This  is  another  of  Sophocles'  admirable  conclusions,  and  but  one 
of  many  that  he  uses  to  conclude  those  runs  of  4  foot  Hexameters,  of 
which  he  is  so  fond, 
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"  For  you  promised  me  protection  when  I  left  the 
grove.  Is  this  Athens,  that  boasts  to  be  so  hospitable 
to  strangers?  if  you  would  turn  a  poor  old  man 
away,  who  did  his  crime  unwittingly,  as  any  one 
might  have  done  had  they  been  in  his  case."  And 
so  he  entreats  them  to  let  him  stay  till  at  least  the 
king  of  the  country  should  be  sent  for,  who  would 
decide  whether  he  was  to  go  or  stay,  for  he  says 
that  his  staying  there  will  be  the  greatest  boon  the 
country  can  have,  and  so  at  last  they  agree  to 
wait. 

And  meanwhile  a  diversion  occurs  in  the  plot,  for 
Antigone  sees  some  one  approaching  in  the  distance, 
whom  she  soon  knows  to  be  her  sister,  Ismene. 
And  Ismene  has  travelled  all  the  way  from  Thebes, 
to  tell  (Edipus  that  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  is  coming 
with  a  band  of  warriors  to  seize  him  and  carry  him 
back  to  Thebes,  that  he  may  die  there.  For  the 
oracle  had  said  that  wherever  (Edipus  died,  it  would 
procure  happiness  and  prosperity  to  the  land. 

And  now  by  the  entrance  of  Ismene  there  were 
three  actors  on  the  stage.  And  this  was  an 
improvement  of  Sophocles  in  Tragedy.  For  there  had 
first  been  only  one  actor,  and  then  ^Eschylus  had 
employed  two,  and  Sophocles  employed  three. 

And  now  Ismene  comes  to  tell  him  that  Creon  is 
on  his  way  to  seize  him,  and  (Edipus  is  eagerly  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  the  country,  that  he 
may  beg  his  protection,  and  tell  him  of  the  boon 
which  that  protection  will  ensure  to  the  land.  "  If 
then/'  says  the  Chorus  (and  here  they  speak,  not 
sing),  « if  you  boast  that  you  will  be  the  saviour 
of  this  land  if  it  protects  you,  let  us  tell  you  what 
holy  rites  you  had  best  perform  to  the  goddesses  of 
this  place.  First  of  all,  get  water  from  a  pure  fountain, 
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and  bring  it  in  a  bowl,  whose  lips  and  handles  you 
must  twine  with  wool.  Then  bringing  the  water  and 
turning  to  the  East,  you  must  make  three  libations,  but 
for  the  third  libation  you  must  mix  honey  with  the 
water,  and  empty  it  all  on  the  ground,  Then  you 
must  cover  the  ground  with  olive  branches,  and  make 
this  prayer :  '  Since  men  call  you  Eumenides,  and  that 
means  kind  goddesses,  be  kind  then  to  the  suppliant  who 
entreats  your  protection,  and  save  him  from  those  who 
come  against  him.'" 

In  no  long  time,  the  king  of  the  land  appears,  who  is 
Theseus,  king  of  Athens,  and  hearing  GEdipus'  tale, 
he  bids  him  take  heart,  and  that  he  will  protect  him 
from  his  enemies,  and  help  him  to  attain  the 
consummation  of  his  life,  which  the  oracle  had  promised 
him. 

And  then  the  Chorus  turning  to  (Edipus  sing  the 
Choral  Song: — 

IST  STROPHE. 


j     i*   f*   i  13  j1  j  i 

-*      f>     9     ^_s=:*— abd 


V  -   ITT      -      TTOV,     %,iv  -  f,      TCUT       -       $£     %W 

You  have  come,  O  stranger,  to  the  fairest  place, 


-    riv  -  ra    ja c    £7T  -  av  -  Xa, 

That  this  land  of  fair  horses  can  show. 


CT    |3        I  I*"     _£ I      13 

|— ») — *— 14-* — * — J— J— |s-i 


KoX-wv    -    oy 


-  ra       o-wv     -     ov ,  tvv 

It  is  white  Colonus  you  have  lighted   on, 


1     Wunder's  reading 
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a        Xi    -    "/a  -  a     fJLiv  -  v     -    p£  -  rat 

That  rings  with  the  carols  of  the  nightingale, 


Oafj.  -  i  -  Zovaa  juaX  -  i  -  or         a  -  r?     - 

That  sits  and  sings  in  the  eventide, 


T       >    12 


-    pate    VTTO  -       )3acr- 

All  among  the  brakes  of  the  glade. 


* 


rov  oiv    -    WTT        av  -  1\  -  ov  -    era    KKT  - 

And  she  sits  up  perched  on  the  ivy  twigs, 


(TOV    KOI         rav     a/3  -  ar  -  ov         Be  -  ov 

Or  perched  on  the  laurel  in  the  shady  spots, 


-  t  -  o  -  icap  -  TTOV  av    -    ?j  -    Xi  -ov 

That  grows  with  its  hundreds  of  clustering  leaves, 


3     N     I          hi         I*     I 


dv  -  i\v    -    tfjL  -  ov        re    irav  -  rwv 

Out  of  the  sun  and  sheltered  from  the  storm. 


3      I  P*      !     13      h 


w     -     vwv  '  "v      o  )3ak: 


a     -      a     At  -  o     -     vv  -  CTOC       £/x  -  j3ar  -  eu  -  a 

These  are  the  glades  that  Bacchus  holds  his  revels  in, 
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<f>i  -  TTO    -  Xwv    Ti0  -  i}v  -  cue- 

Romping  with  his  nurses,  the  Water  Nymphs. 


1ST  ANTISTROPHE. 


hi 

— 9>— 


6a\-  Xtt     S'      ov  -  pa  -  vt  -  at;  VTT'  a\     - 

And  the  sweet  narcissus  and  the  crocuses 


^ 


vac;     6  K«X  -  Xt  -por    -  pvf    icar'     r\fji  -  ap       d    -  ci 

Are  the  flowers  that  are  fed  by  the  dew. 


I      3 


3      s 


-KHT     - 


'-  aX  -  atv  0€  -  atv 

And  these  they  take  for  the  coronets, 


cip  -  %cu  -    ov     (TTt(f>-av  -  o>/.t,        o      re 

That  they  weave  for  the  terrible  Eumenides. 


O-KO^'  ou  a  -  v 

Sleepless  streams  murmur  everywhere, 


TTVOt    ICOf/V       -        at       jUfV  -  VV    -     Ol>  -      (Tt, 

Spreading  from  Cephi^sus'  wave, 


-    aov 


Never  failing  or  diminishing, 


Elmsley's  reading. 
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h    I 


,  aXX'        at  -  £i>      CTT'    rijui    -    ar  -  i 

But  day  after  day  running  fresher  and  clearer, 


s  l  I 


0>K    -    V  -  TO    -    KOC     TTfS  -  L     -     (jt)V        llT  -    I    -     Vl(T  - 

Washing  the  plains  and  enriching  the  fallow-land 


3T 


OK    -    I]      -      £>«  -  T<j»  VV    OfJL    ~ 

Of  the  great  broad  bosom  of  the  earth. 


o-VOQ'     OV        - 

This  is  the  land  that  the  Muses  love, 


J__  M2_j_J^_  N3_J  __  N_  i  _M_  I      'II 


erav 


01     viv  air          eo-  -  TV  -  yrjo-  -  av,      oud       a 

And  Aphrodite  is  its  patroness, 


2 


tt    -    av  -    i  -  oe        'A0-  po  -  Sir  -  a, 

With  the  golden  reins  to  her  chariot. 

2ND  STROPHE. 


for  -  riv  o  oT-ov  ly  -  w  yac1  'Ad  -  i  -  ac  OUK    £?r-  OK-  ou  - 


j*n^ 
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7T(i>   -  TTO  -  re  j3Xa<r  -  rov  QvT-tvfJi    a\  -  a  -  pwr  -    ov, 


au  -  ro-7roi-ov, 


fiESHi 


5= 


i 


o0ou  ^uXXov  cX-ai-  ac'          ro  JUEV      r^c  ou  vew   - 


^  ou     -     re    y?;  -  pa 


ClX   -    I-    it) 


(761 


— h 
— W— 


KVK-\0£       \LV(T  - 


VIV    Mop-  I  -   OV  At- 


yXau     -     KW     -     ing      'At)    -    av     -      a. 


1  In  this  as  in  other  instances  the  odd  note  is  the  Anacrusis,  and 
shown  to  be  a  constituent  part  of  the  Rhythm,  and  not  a  breaking  of 
it,  as  that  frequent  Anacrusis  which  many  metricrians  use  freely,  the 
author  as  little  as  possible. 
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2ND    ANTISTROPHE. 


:|=*=:  ^=|^==^=^=^:|:gj=:^=:*=^=|:^=i:^=:^-g^ 


aX-Xov  §'  at-vov  K-  \<i)  /mar  -  po-~6- 


rov, 


row 


^r/  -  pa  [Jity-  iv    -    rov,  tv  -  f?r  -TTOV,    tv  -  TTOJ  -  Xov, 


Kpo-vou,  (TV  jap  viv        t 


ear   - 


',      av-a£      Hoar-  £t-£flv,         VTT-  Trot  - 


mv  rov  aK-£o-  -  rf)  -pa  %aXt  -  vov       Trptorat    -    m  rato-Se 


ay  -  ut  -  at^.  a    8'  eu  -  7)  -  p€r-//oc 


TrayX'  aX  -  t  -  a     ^ep 


en  Trap    -    aTT  -  ro^u-  EV  -  a 


TTAa-ra 


rwv      K  -  ar  -  oju 
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CUC      -       O 


-      XoU     -     00£. 


And  how  gracefully  has  this  2nd  Strophe  and 
Antistrophe  shaded  off  into  the  original  rhythm  again, 
which  is  the  theme  of  the  Drama !  Or  what  a  flush 
of  fine  change  and  contrast  do  we  not  notice  at  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  Strophe,  where  that  rich  Lydian 
measure  begins  to  sing !  And  I  imagine  that  the 
Lydian  Mode  would  be  here  used  in  the  Melody,  in 
contrast  to  some  other  Mode  as  the  Mode  of  the  1st 
Strophe,  though  indeed  the  Lydian  in  its  tenderness 
and  beauty  would  suit  admirably  with  both. 

And  let  us  for  a  moment  examine  this  beautiful  Ode, 
and  we  shall  find  that  Sophocles  has  exhausted  all  his 
art  upon  it.  And  first  he  has  employed  that  most 
excellent  grace  of  contrast  of  rhythm,  which  no  one 
could  use  with  such  effect ;  and  next  the  wonderful 
reflection  which  that  Lydian  measure  gives  to  the  gay 
triumphal  sentiment  of  the  2nd  Stophe,  is  indeed  a 
model  of  Rhythmic  Ethos.  But  what  shall  we  say  to 
the  melodiousness  of  the  language,  and  those  hidden 
beauties  that  stud  it,  and  make  it  fall  like  the  sound  of 
flutes  on  the  ear,  or  like  the  rippling  of  water?  And 
how  has  he  procured  this  mellifluousness  of  sound  ?  And 
he  has  procured  it  by  the  use  of  Alliteration  and  Rhyme, 
which  are  the  Melody  of  language.  These  we  have 
seen  first  used  by  Praxilla,  the  poetess  of  Sicyon,  and 
we  have  heard  her  rhymes  before  now,  and  in  this  very 
measure.  And  now  the  art  of  Praxilla  appears  again 
in  Sophocles,  and  how  much  has  he  enriched  it !  And 
we  of  modern  days  being  accustomed  to  those  mechanical 
rhymes  with  which  our  poetry  favours  us,  which  corne 
like  clockwork  on  the  ear,  invariably  dropping  in  at  the 
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end  of  a  line,  and  using  '  such  base  and  business-like 
arrangement,  have  no  conception  of  the  Art  of  Rhyming, 
as  it  was  conceived  by  such  an  artist  as  Sophocles. 
Who  indeed  can  ever  compare  with  him  in  all  things? 
and  in  this  he  excels  all  poets  as  much  as  in  every 
other  branch  of  poetic  art.  For  he  does  not  rhyme  as 
we  do,  but  he  throws  his  rhymes  broadcast,  like  flowers, 
over  his  music,  he  sets  them  in  ambush  here,  and  here 
he  has  them  more  displayed  to  strike  the  ear  together. 
And  let  us  examine  this  Ode,  and  it  is  particularly  the 
2nd  Strophe  that  we  will  take  as  our  illustration.  And 
we  shall  find  that  there  are  two  principal  Rhymes 
running  throughout  it,  and  the  first  is  <o,  and  the  second 
is  a,  which  have  their  secondary  forms,  <ov  and  ag. 
There  is  also  another  rhyme,  oc,  which  is  not  used 
however  till  the  end.  And  now  let  us  rewrite  this 
Strophe,  this  time  marking  the  rhymes,  and  we  will 
mark  to  as  I.,  and  a  as  II.,  and  their  subordinate  forms, 
wy  and  ac,  as  I  (a),  and  II  (a),  respectively,  and  the  3rd 
rhyme,  oc,  which  is  little  used,  we  will  mark  as  III. 
And  we  shall  see  that  the  rhymes  sometimes  occur  as 
we  found  them  used  by  Praxilla,  that  is,  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  each  bar,  and  sometimes  only  at 
the  end,  and  sometimes  interspersed  in  other  positions. 

I.      II  (a).       II  (a).  I. 


-  ariv  o*  ol-ov  £-y  to  y  a  c  'A-al-a  c  o  v  K   £  -Tra/co  v  -  a) 


ii.        ii.  i.         ii.  i.  i. 


iv     r  £   ^£-ya-  X  q.  A  to-  pt-  &  v  a  -  a  to  m'-AoTroe     TT  w  - 


7TO  -T€  /3Xd(7    -   TOP 
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I  (a). 


TOV      av  -  TO  -Trot  -  ov       ty  -\  £  w  v 


II. 


o     r  a 


ii 


s_ 

.    / 

(po  - 
•  h 


S      I 


1(4 


oa    -    it  -  a*  v, 


II. 

I      I 


-    ra 


-  p  a 

ii 


•yXau-  K  a  c    ?ra*  •  So-r/oo-^ou      ^>uX  -  Xov     i  -Xai  -  a 


I. 


N      I 


13      N 


II. 

i         I 


ro 


ov  v 


-    OOQ    ov      -     re  yri   -  o  a 

i.  ii 


GU         %€  -  /Ol      7T£p  -  (T  a  C 


I  («).  III. 


at  - 


6  -p  W  V       KVK  -X  O  C 
III. 


X£W(T-(T£i         VLV       Mo  -  pt  -    OV         At  -  O  C 
II.  I.  II.         II. 

X  a  -yXau    -    KW-  irig    'A    -   0 a-  v  a 
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And    this    is    no    solitary    insiance    that    we    are     here 

examining,   but   they    are    continually    occurring    in    all 

<> 
passages  of  —  time — of  which  he   is   marvellously   fond. 


>a  IUL^V  ovv  $£t  -  va  rap  a  <r-  GZI  <ro-^>6c  oi-wv  -  o  -  Oc-r  a  £. 
or  again  in  another  position, 


d  -£o-rfc  a  v  -  Sp  -wv  ori  ju  a  v  -  rte  irAf-ov  77    yw  0£-p£-rcu. 
o 

And  indeed   —   time  seems  naturally  to  allure  to  rhyme 

from  the  constant  pairing  of   the  accents.      But  we    find 
it  in  other  time  as  well, 

1        I*     fr  I        I        N    I        i     I1 


1 

ttV    -  TL-TV  -  7T  (I    8'  £  -TTt         J  q      7T£-  <T£  TttV  - 

or  in  that  remarkable  instance  in  the  Antigone, 

13     I       ,s|2     I       K    Si      I       K    Nl      i  S    Nl       I       K    I 


Ku  -av  -I  -  w  y  7T£-Xa-    £  w  v  Se  8u  - 


cue  -  r  a  i  Boor  -  TTO-  pi  -  a  i    l&    o 
which  is  particularly  remarkable  for  this  reason,  that   in 


For  other  instances  which  swarm  throughout  the  plays  of  Sophocles  cf. 

£i  yap  6  fj.lv   Oav  w  v,  ya  r£  KOL  ov&v  w  v,  where   there   is   still  -? 

4 

time.  Cf.  same  play  i.e.  the  Electra.  1233.,  where  there  are  rhyming 
Dochmiuses.  O.C.  216.  218.  Rhyming  Dactyls.  138.  Rhyming  Anapaests. 
Cf.  also  Philoctetes.  1141.  1142.  1145.  also  Ib.  186.  &c.,  &c. 
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the  Antistrophe  also,  in  the  corresponding  lines,  rhymes 
occur,  and  at  the  very  places  where  they  occur  in 
the  Strophe.  And  these  are  the  corresponding  lines  of 
the  Antistrophe,  which  are  its  first  two  lines  : — 


-    av  TruO-a  v 

12      I  K     K|  K     Kl  1   1          I       K     !    I1 

I4=^=^=:b^=*z=*=|i:^— *=*=t^=*=l5=*=*=*=l 

icXaT-o  v    jitar  -jooc  £  -  %°  v-rfg  a  -  vujU  -0£u  -  r  o  v  yo-va  v 

So  that  we  see  .well  that  this  was  intentionally 
done  to  produce  some  particular  effect.  But  not  often 
is  he  so  pronounced  in  his  rhymes,  for  it  should 
seem  that  rhyme  is  better  the  hidden  flavour  to  poetry 
than  the  cream  of  it,  as  we  make  it,  or  the  art  of 
rhyming  is  to  make  the  music  without  the  instrument 
being  seen. 

Then    there   are   double   rhymes, 


1     P'or  a  similar    example   of    this   exact    repetition  of  rhyming    places 
in   Antistrophe,   the   chorus  in   the   Philoctetes. 
Strophe.  (Opening.) 

'Op£OT£  p  a    TTttjUjSoirt     P  O.    fJL  O.  Tfp     O.VTOV     AtO£ 

Antistrophe. 

'    O.V  a  %    TToXXwV    fX  €  £  £V    (WoKJTWV    7TOVWV. 


The  [to.  of  [lartp  is  not  however  reflected  by  a  rhyme  in  the  Antistrophe. 
I  may  mention  that  this  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  system  of  most 
minute  repetition  that  I  have  again  and  again  observed  in  the  relation 

of  the  Antistrophe  to  the  Strophe,  e.g.  a\oyia  in  the  Strophe  will 
often  reappear  in  precisely  the  same  syllable  in  the  Antistrophe  ;  a 
long  vowel  shortened  in  the  Strophe  e.g.  (*)  before  a  word  beginning 
with  a  vowel,  will  appear  in  the  Antistrophe  as,  say,  f?  before  a  vowel, 
not  as  av  or  ov  or  a  termiaation,  that  is  to  say,  but  the  identical 
shade  of  utterance  will  appear  again.  &c.,  &c.  I  have  noticed  this 
principally  in  Pindar.  Sophocles  is  much  freer. 

QQ 
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TO    jU£V      £1    -     7T  to-  fl£V         TO   8'  ttK  OU    -    (T  to-  jU€V 

I          _  i    |      I l_      i S_  i^lj J_ 


KCU    - 


but  these  he  is  very  sparing  of,  and  generally,  as 
we  say,  he  veils  his  rhymes  instead  of  obtruding  them, 
and  by  this  means  he  enhances  their  effect,  because 
we  hear  a  music  that  we  cannot  tell  where  it  comes 
from. 

And  it  is  the  same  with  his  Alliteration,  for  this 
yet  remains  to  speak  of.  For  who  in  reading  that 
2nd  Strophe,  which  we  are  here  making  our  example, 
could  tell  that  there  was  any  alliteration  at  all  in  it? 
Although  the  beauty  of  its  flow  would  make  us 
suspect  alliteration,  yet  we  could  never  find  it  without 
examining  it  very  closely.  And  then  we  shall  see  that 
there  is  a  most  artful  alliteration  running  all  through 
it,  and  giving  it  a  most  marvellous  unity  of  effect, 
because  it  is  an  alliteration  of  three  letters  only,  which 
repeat  again  and  again  through  the  Strophe,  and  in 
this  way  procure  a  unity  of  verbal  sound  from  first 
to  last.  And  the  three  letters  he  alliterates  on  are 
7,  X,  and  TT,  and  j  also  appears  in  its  softer  form,  K, 
and  TT  in  its  harder,  /3.  And  let  us  sketch  this 
admirable  alliteration,  which  is  a  type  of  many 
others  in  Sophocles. 

77  77 

£(mv    S  'olov     tyw  yac;  'A<rme  OVK    iiraKovw 

J    X  7T    X    7T       7T 

ovS'  £v  r£  jUEyaXoi  Awpi'Si  vdaq  UiXoiroq  TTW- 

7T  7T    X  7T  J 

?ror£ 
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TT          y 
roy  avroTTOiov 

7T        7T 


X          y  7 

o  rn$£   OdXXti  fjityurra  X^ 

yX       y          7T  7T  7T    X  X 

yXauicac  7raiSor|OO^)Oi»  fyvXXov  cX 

7 

TO    /Ll£V    TiC    OU    VEWjOOC    OUT£    y///0rt 
X  7T 


y  y     y  X 

6  yop    at£v    opwv 

X 

X£U<T<T£t    VtV    Mop/OU    AiO 

y     yX       y  TT 


And  how  they  cluster  towards  the  end  !  Nor  less 
artful  are  the  rhymes,  though  we  missed  remarking 
this  of  them  at  the  time,  for  over  and  above  that 
artful  ambushing  of  them,  which  we  noticed  at  the 
time,  there  is  a  well  defined  arrangement  of  them  in 
rhyming  Periods,  and  each  Period  characterised  by 
one  rhyme.  And  there  were  three  rhymes,  as  we  said, 
w,  a,  oe,  with  variations  of  the  first  two,  and  there 


1  To  the  same  head  may  be  referred  the  alliterative  jingles  which 
occur  often  in  Sophocles,  cf.  £?X£  ^'  «^Xp  JUEV  aXX',  aXXa  &  ETT' 
aXXote  £7T£va»jua.  cf.  also  jingle  on  TT  and  r  : — wv  TrpoirdOy  TO  rivtiv 

'  cnrdra  8'  aTcaraiq  £Tfpatc  tYfpa  &c.  On  these  jingles,  which 
are  less  artistic  than  his  developed  alliterations,  an  interesting  monograph 
might  be  written.  For  I  think  every  one  that  knows  Sophocles  will 
admit  that  his  handling  of  the  consonants  is  one  of  the  most  masterly 
things  that  any  age  has  seen. 
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are  three  Periods  to  correspond,  and  the  ist  Period 
has  all  its  lines  closed  by  the  w  rhyme,  and  the 
second  has  all  its  lines  closed  by  the  a  rhyme,  and 
the  third  has  its  first  two  lines  closed  by  the  oe 
rhyme,  but  its  last  by  the  a  rhyme,  which  closes 
the  complete  Strophe.  And  now  we  will  venture  to 
write  it  once  more  in  order  to  bring  this  out  clearly. 


'  OLOV  tyw  yac;  'A<naf  OVK  ITTUKOV 


iv  ra  jUEyaXa  AwjOt'St  vaay  IlAoTroe  TTW- 
/BXacrrov  fyvTivfJi  a\tip  w- 


TOV  ai;ro7rot«v    y\  £  a>  v 
<£o/3rjjua  oat  w  v 


ist 

Rhyming 

Period, 

closed  by 

the  w  rhyme. 


And  the  first  three  lines  are  closed  by  the  w  rhyme 
itself,  and  the  second  two  by  its  variation,  the  wv 
rhyme. 


o 


y\avKac,  7rai$orp6(f)ov  ^uXXov  IXa/  a  c 
ro  fiiv  rig  ov  viwpog  OUTE  *yijp  a 
aX<w 


a<w(Tft 


2nc*  Rhyming 

Period, 

closed    by 

the  a  rhyme. 


And  the  ist  and  3rd  lines  are  closed  by  the  a 
rhyme  itself,  and  the  2nd  and  4th  by  its  variation 
the  ac  rhyme,  and  this  is  a  form  of  rhyming  structure 
that  is  used  in  modern  poetry. 

v      ,,     r    „       ,  ^         ~}  3rd  Rhyming  Period,  with  the 
o  yap  aitv   oo wv  KVK\  o  £        J  * 

^,  ,.     ,  s          ist  two  lines  closed  by  the  3rd 

AClKTtTEt    VLV    MoptOU     A(  O  £> 

Rhyme,  oc,  and    the   last  line 
by  a. 


1  Often  the  Rhyme  that  characterises  the  Period  is  made  to  bring 
in  its  ist  line,  as  in  the  to  Period  of  the  above,  the  ist  Rhyme 
heard  is  the  w  Rhyme  iOTtV  o  oTov  iyw.  In  the  a  Period  it  is 
the  a  Rhyme,  o  r^Sc  OaXXti.  ln  the  3rd  Period  of  the  present 
instance  it  is  not  so. 
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And  why  he  should  have  chosen  to  make  three 
Rhyming  Periods,  and  to  make  them  of  that  precise 
length,  and  to  arrange  them  as  he  has  done,  is, 

1  think,    not    hard     to    see,     for   he     has    done    it     in 
deference   to    the  Rhythm,  for    the    Rhythm    itself   falls 
into     three    distinct    periods,    each    commensurate    with 
these    rhyming   periods    that   we   have    given.     And    the 
ist    Rhythmical    Period    is    composed    of    Choriambuses, 

2  lines,   and    shades    of  into    Trochees,  and  thence    into 
Iambics,     by     which     it    works    into     the    2nd     Period, 
which    is  composed  of  Iambuses  and    Bacchiuses,    alter- 
nating   with    lines    of    Choriambs.      But     the     3rd     and 
last    Period    reverts    to    the    theme   of    the    Opera,    and 
so    brings    the    Strophe    to    a   conclusion. 

As   we    may    see  : — 


\J  \J W_W  .    _ 

\j  _  w  _  \j  —  .  — 


\j  vj \j  \j 

\j \j v-/_w 


ist  Period. 


2nd  Period. 


_    _ww_w_|     3rd   Period. 


\J 


Now  this  Periodic  Structure  of  Rhythm  is  a  thing 
we  have  not  noticed  before,  because  it  has  not  come 
prominently  before  us,  that  is,  we  have  noticed  it  in 
its  infancy,  but  never  in  a  developed  form.  For  we 
noticed  how  the  Musical  Period  of  Homer,  which  was 
commensurate  with  the  line,  grew  under  the  hands 
of  Archilochus  to  a  Period  of  2  lines,  and  with  the 
Lesbians  to  a  Period  of  4  lines,  much  of  our  Lied 
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Form  ;  and  then  under  the  influence  of  the  dance, 
that  was  extended  to  a  Period  of  8  lines,  counting 
the  Strophe  and  Antistrophe  as  one  Period.  In  that 
state  we  left  it,  nor  did  we  follow  that  inner 
working  of  Musical  form  by  which  the  Strophe  and 
Antistrophe  should  be  independently  periodised,  which 
since  the  conception  of  them  as  one  Period  was 
rather  a  theoretical  one  than  a  practical  one,  and 
left  free  working  within  quite  open  to  the  poet,  was 
a  thing  which  in  due  time  took  place.  And  we 
might  have  noticed  it  in  the  Music  of  Pindar,  but 
there  it  was  very  loosely  conceived,  and  perhaps  when 
we  find  it,  it  is  an  unconscious  gravitation  towards  a 
form  than  any  definite  and  matured  intention.  And 
also  the  relaxing  influence  of  the  Dithyramb  would 
appear  to  have  been  too  strong  in  Pindar's  day  to 
encourage  any  plastic  formulation  of  detail,  but  he 
was  more  concerned  with  the  general  effect  of  the 
whole,  than  disposed  to  spend  labour  in  elaborating 
the  parts.  And  yet,  as  I  say,  we  might  have 
noticed  it  in  his  music,  for  the  ist  Olympian  is  an 
excellent  example  of  such  Periodic  structure  as  that 
we  are  now  treating  of. 


WWW  —  W W  W  W  W  W  W 


2nd 
Period. 


_  w  _    \j    _  \j  _ 

—  W  —  \J  W  _    •     _ 

—  w  —    w    _  w  _ 

—  w_w_ww_w_w_w_ww w  _  w  _ 

—  w_w_w_w_ww w 

W  W  W  W  W  W  W  \J  \J  \j  

^ w_www_          1 

w w  —  w_www_  I     3rd  Period. 

^— www_w_w_      J 

Where   there   are   clearly   three   well   defined   periods    in 
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the  Strophe,  the  1st  characterised  by  Iambuses  and 
£  feet,  the  2nd  by  Trochees  and  Paeons,  and  the  3rd 
by  Dochmiuses  and  Paeons. 

But  now  in  the  Epoch  of  Tragedy,  when  all  the 
arts  or  gropings  of  the  past  had  reached  their 
maturity,  and  received  their  full  development,  we  may 
see  this  inner  periodic  structure  of  the  Strophe  and 
Antistrophe  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  recognised 
arts  of  the  Musician.  And  all  the  choruses  of 
Sophocles  will  more  or  less  readily  reveal  such  a 
method  of  structure  in  their  Strophes,  and  one  or 
two  of  those  which  reveal  it  most  easily  we  will  now 
give.  And  I  have  noticed  that  the  Philoctetes  is 
peculiarly  happy  in  its  illustrations  of  Periodic 
Structure,  as  for  instance  let  us  take  that  chorus, 
Xoy<i>  jut'y  t&)Kov(T\  "  I  have  heard  of  the  man,  but 
have  never  seen  him  " — 


w  _  w  _  I   w   •  —  w  —  I  w  —  w  —  I 

—  W  W    I I    —  W  W    I    —  W  W    I 

W  —  WWW    I     W  W  _-    I     W  W  —    I     W  W  — 

-wl  -wl     -•    I  -I 


I     _  W  W  —    I    —  W  W  _    I     _  W  W  _    I 

I    —  W  W    I     —  wl    —  Wl     —  wl 

W W    '      Iw  —    I     W  —    I     W  —    '       I 

1? 

_^w  w   !   —  w   i  —  w  I  —    •    I 
IT 

I  I  I  I 

—  W  W 


1st  Period. 


2nd 
Period. 


w  w  _  I   —  w  w  —  I 

__  w  w  —   I   w  —  w  —   I   _  w  w  _  I    w_w  —  I 

Period 

__  w  w  _  I    w  _  w  —  |_wwl_wl   —  •    I   — 

where  we  have  3  distinct  Periods,  the  first  composed 
of  Iambic  and  Dactylic  feet  ;  the  2nd,  with  greater 
variety,  of  Choriambs,  and  the  Iambic  feet,  with  an 


6oo 
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admixture  of  Cyclic  Dactyls  ;  the  3rd,  almost  entirely 
of  Choriambs,  alternating  with  Diiambuses,  with  a 
phrase  from  the  2nd  Period  occurring  as  a  refrain 
at  the  end. 

Or  that  Chorus  which  follows  it,  which  is  constructed 
in  two  Periods,  the  first  composed  of  Dactyls  and 
Spondees,  the  second  of  Spondees  and  Paeons.  For  the 
construction  in  three  Periods,  though  the  commonest, 
is  not  the  only  one  : — 


—     \J  \J 


§'     dvria\Qiq 

-  I  -  |  .  .    w  w  |  _  w  |  '..  ,    | 

avR  aiyXav,  a    rirar  -  at  ra  -  vvv. 


tut       tUi       /not       TTCUWV. 

-        ww       w   j I      __   I 

a>      rtjcvov,    op  -  a    TTOV      aravti 

Trot      §t       fiaafi,       TTWC  ^£    /^ot 

—    w     w     w   !   _      _   |  (S     | 

op   -  «C     ri    -  Sr? 


1st 
Period. 


tpoe  rot  Travrwv 
v-»w    ww   |   ww 
TroXi)  7rap«     TTo^a      /cp«roc   apvurai, 


2nd 
Period. 
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So  that  this  is  constructed  in  two  Periods,  and  we  have 
instances  of  construction  in  four  Periods,  as  that 
Chorus  in  the  CEdipus  Rex  :— 


_      __ww      —  w__w      \j    — 

a     Oecnrit    -  TTtia  AfXic    tI<T£ 


<j>oivi-aurt 


\j    :   — 
u>pa 


-  ya 


vwuav. 


ist 
Period. 


2nd 
Period. 


3rd 
Period. 


4th 
Period. 


1     For    other  examples   of    this  periodic  structure,   see  Trachinise.  821. 
Chorus    in    Four    Periods,    1st    to   irpovotac,   2nd    to    TTOVOJV,  3rd   to 

op^wc",  composed  of  fragments  of  ist  Period,  4th  to  end,  the  last 
line  of  this  period  as  so  often  is  the  case  being  mixed  of  fragments 

of  ist  Period.  Ib.  Strophe  |3  in  2  Periods,  ist  to  aXXovpou,  2nd  to 
end.  Ajax.  221  Chorus  in  2  Periods,  1st  to  »cXrj£o//£'vav,  2nd  to  end 
with  concluding  line,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  quite  free.  Ib.  596.  ist 

Strophe  in  2  periods,  ist  to  aa,  2nd  characterised  by  Iambuses  and 
Antispasts,  with  fi\e  concluding  line.  2nd  Strophe  in  3  Periods,  ist 
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And  we  have  been  compelled  to  leave  the  QEdipus 
Coloneus  to  search  for  examples,  because,  as  I  have 
said,  the  influence  of  the  Theme  of  the  Opera  is  so 
pronounced  in  that  play  that  it  overrides  many  of  the 
arts  of  structure  which  have  liberty  to  expand  them- 
selves when  the  theme  is  not  so  strongly  asserted. 
For  it  is  plain  that  in  that  case  the  periodic  structure 
will  be  very  much  weakened,  if  the  theme  persistently 
entwines  among  the  Periods,  and  so  assimilates  them 
very  much  to  each  other. 

This  then,  as  I  say,  is  the  secret  of  the  structure 
of  most  of  Sophocles'  Choruses,  and  in  this  way  we 
find  the  development  of  the  Period,  that  began  with 
Homer  and  Archilochus,  has  reached  a  most  elegant 
maturity ;  for  inside  the  outer  framing  of  the  Strophe 
we  find  the  most  plastic  art  of  structure  is  at  work  to 
procure  harmony  and  contrast  of  the  parts.  And  let 
us  now  notice  how  the  Art  of  Form  has  grown  since 
the  times  of  Homer,  for  the  play  of  feet  with  him 
has  now  become  the  play  of  Periods,  for  the 
complete  Strophe  answers  to  his  Line,  and  the 
Periods  that  compose  it  to  its  single  Dactyls 
and  Spondees.  So  thoroughly  does  Tragedy  seem 
to  sum  up  and  exhibit  in  most  excellent  maturity 
all  the  pointings  of  the  past,  being  a  general  meeting, 
ground,  so  to  speak,  in  which  all  the  art  of  past 
ages  seems  to  combine  in  harmonious  union.  For 
what  form  or  phase  of  Musical  Art  that  we  have 


to  voffovvra.  2nd  beginning  with  imitation  of  the  conclusion  of  ist  to 
aiXivov.  3rd  characterised  by  3  time  to  end-last  line  bringing  in 
fragments  of  2nd  Period.  Electra.  472.  Chorus  in  3  Periods,  ist  to 


,     2nd    to     6v«paVo>v,      3rd     to    end.      Last    line    mixture     of 
characteristics   of  all   3   periods,    &c.,  &c, 
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considered  in  previous  pages  is  unrepresented  here? 
There  are  the  rhymes  of  Praxilla,  the  accent  play  of 
Sappho,  the  Iambics  of  Archilochus,  his  Trochees  too, 
the  Hexameter  of  Homer  we  have  seen  raising  its 
head  among  the  Iambics,  the  countless  bevy  of  feet 
that  we  saw  springing  up  in  the  Cretan  Dances,  the 
Anapaests  of  the  Spartans,  the  War  Dances  of  the 
Dorians,  the  Flutes  and  Lyres,  the  Strophes  and  Anti- 
strophes,  the  Epodes  of  Stesichorus,  the  Marches  of 
Tyrtaeus.  It  has  swallowed  up  the  Dithyramb,  and 
taken  in  the  Paean.  There  are  the  recitations  of  the 
Rhapsodists,  and  the  mummery  of  the  Satyrs.  Here 
are  Apollo  and  Bacchus  united,  and  what  masters  to 
write  them  music !  Then  all  the  Modes  of  Pythagoras 
are  here,  and  the  Scale  Diatonic  of  Terpander,  and  the 
Enharmonic  of  Olympus.  There  is  the  learning  of 
Lasus  that  bred  young  Pindar,  and  all  the  arts  of 
Pindar  are  seen  flushing  on  the  stage.  Thespis  has 
reached  his  climax,  and  as  the  stately  pageant  moves 
in  the  great  theatre,  or  the  Chorus  goes  sweeping 
round  the  Altar  in  the  centre,  do  not  our  thoughts 
even  carry  us  back  to  those  ancient  Aryans,  who 
were  the  parents  of  all,  who  moved  with  their 
hymns  and  solemn  dances  round  their  simple  turf 
altars,  as  they  worshipped  the  beauty  of  the  Sun  ? 
I  think  so,  for  I  think  that  they  too  may  claim 
their  share  in  the  stately  fabric  we  now  see  before 
us. 

Now  I  have  spoken  of  the  learning  of  Lasus  and  the 
art  of  Pindar,  by  which  I  mean  his  contrapuntal  art 
that  he  got  from  his  master.  And  in  this  respect,  if 
we  had  the  leisure,  we  might  show  Sophocles'  profound 
musicianship.  For  Imitations,  and  Inversions,  and 
Imitations  by  Contrary  Motion,  and  recte  and  retro 
passages  are  most  common  in  his  writings,  and  handled 
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with   exquisite  grace  and  tact.     For   how   admirable   are 
these   Real    Imitations  :  — 


VLV      OTO.V    VOGOVVTO. 
J  \J  \J         —     \J  -- 


where  the  second  line,  which  is  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Period,  starts  with  an  imitation  of  the  con- 
cluding line  of  the  first. 

Or    that    dramatic    and    sustained     Imitation    in    the 
Electra:—  2 

--  i  v^w  __  i 

XO.     KOI  vvv     VTTO  yaiag 

\j    \j   __   | 

U  A  *         *•  '  v 

rl/\.  £      £        iw 


XO.       TTttjU^U  -\°C 

^>fu  Sr/r'  oXoa  yap 
HA. 

XO.  vai. 

Or   in    the  (Edipus   Rex,  where  the    Chorus   have   been 
singing   in   Papons,  and  (Edipus  breaks  in  on  them  with 

^—       vj_|vj-__v^_| 
rt  aot   0c-XaC  SIJT*  ccicaOcii  ; 

And   then,   leaving   the    Paeons    after    a    moment    they 
go   on   to   the   imitation   of  this   phrase  :  _ 


1    Ajax.   626, 
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I      _  W     _    |    _  W  _    I    _  \J    — 

rov     oure  irpiv  vrjirtov     vvv  T      tv      op/cto      juyav 

And   how   does  this  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  words  : 
"  My  mind  is  bent  on  slaughter,"  says  Philoctetes, 


XO. 


rt  TTOTC  ; 


*5  I 

Ksvs-  I  w      w 

TTttTf     -  ptt        /itt 

For  it  is  the  slaughter  of  himself  he  means,  and  the 
Music  repeats  the  same  phrase,  for  though  the  words 
are  different,  the  meaning  is  the  same,  "  I  go  to  seek 
my  father."  This  Imitation  is  so  remarkable,  because 
it  stands  out  amid  a  great  monotony  of  metre  (the 
4-foot  Dactylic). 

What  admirable  use  has  he  made  of  the  Imitation 
by  Contrary  Motion  in  those  Anomceostrophas  of  the 
same  play  :  — 


<TV  ra'vS'   ffJLol  arvyepav 

a  jav  JUL    ?jA7n<rae  a£av. 
roSc  y(ip  vow   Kpcmtrrov. 

Where  the  Rhythm  proceeds  recte  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  third  phrase,  from  which  it  proceeds  note  by 
note,  by  contrary  motion,  until  it  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  fourth,  thus  :  — 
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Or  that  other  similar  art  of  Pindaric  construction, 
where,  for  the  sake  of  freedom  of  working,  the  first 
line  of  the  Ode  is  constructed  recte  et  retro,  as  in  the 
first  Chorus  of  the  Trachiniae : — 


\J  \J \J \J  \J  \J  —  \J  —  \J  \J  \J  — 


with   an    odd    syllable   at   the   end. 

And  sometimes  he  brings  out  the  effect  of  an  Echo 
by  the  employment  of  Real  Imitation  :  — 

As  where  the  Chorus  chides  Philoctetes  in  his 
wildness,  echoing  the  notes,  but  in  a  subdued  tone, 
which  he  is  singing  — 


<I>IA. 


jurj 


w  w   _    _        \j  \j  __ 
oc  dpafoti   Atoc  f'A-0»]c         ficerauw. 

\j  \j  __ 


XO. 

In   the   Electra  :  — 


HA. 


XO. 


fit]  jU£  vvv 

\j  \j  \j  _   |    \j   

Trap  ay  ay  ^?c  1v    ov 


TL 


And   this   is   common   in    Question    and    Reply. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  play  we  have  a  series 
of  these  Echoes,  which  are  his  laments  that  interrupt 
the  tenor  of  the  choral  song  : — 
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XO.    (ending]     KOVITTOVGIV 


IT*  *     *          ->t 

HA.  £      £        ami 

__|     V,     W__ 

XO.  w    TTCU     TI 


HA. 
XO. 


But  that  play  of  Subject  and  Counter-Subject,  which 
we  noticed  in  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  he  does  not  so 
commonly  use,  but  rather  the  working  of  one  Leading 
Theme,  or  Leit  Motive,  which  is  more  natural  to  the 
Dramatic  style,  and  seems  periodically  to  alternate  with 
the  Two  Subject  method  of  working,  in  the  history 
of  Music. 

And  now  from  this  we  will  go  back  to  our  play 
again,  and  see  it  on  to  its  conclusion.  And  the 
Chorus  having  sung  their  Ode,  and  so  bid  CEdipus 
welcome  to  their  land,  and  they  assure  him  of  their 
protection  too,  which  the  King  has  promised  him, 
"  Now,  brave  men,"  cries  Antigone,  "  now  show  your 
your  words  good,"  for  as  she  speaks  Creon  enters  with 
a  troop  of  soldiers  to  seize  CEdipus  and  carry  him 
away  to  Thebes.  And  finding  the  Chorus  determined 


1  For  other  examples  of  Imitation,  &c.,  see  Philoctetes.  139.  141. 
176.  177.  (admirable  example.)  O.R.  1207.  sq.  (extended  and  much 
developed.)  Electra.  184.  185.  (Free  Imitation).  1,422-3.  The  theme  of 
the  O.C.  it  will  be  noticed  is  constructed  to  read  the  same  recte  et 
retro,  like  so  many  themes  are.  » 
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to  resist  him,  he  endeavours  to  persuade  them  that  he 
is  in  the  right,  and  that  CEdipus  is  not  worthy  of 
their  protection.  But  say  what  he  may  they  will  not 
give  him  up,  and  Creon  in  revenge  orders  his  soldiers 
to  seize  Antigone  and  Ismene,  and  carry  them  off 
instead.  At  this  the  Chorus  raise  the  tocsin,  and 
summon  all  liege  subjects  to  come  to  their  assistance. 


7rpo-f3aS'      Z)  -  8c,     /3a    -     re,  j3ar'     t'v  -  TOTT  -at 

K      N      K      I          >      I     I       I*      N      N      I          1*      '. 
*=*=*=*=~£=*=l:=*=*=e—  *—"=*=* 

7ro-A{£  fv  -  at  -  per  -  at,     TTO  -\LQ    £-jua,     olivet. 


For  it  is  the  Dochmius  rhythm  that  they  call  for 
aid  in. 

What  deployings  and  spectacle  of  military  take 
place  on  the  stage  and  in  the  orchestra,  while  Anti- 
gone and  Ismene  are  being  dragged  away  by  main 
force  by  Creon's  soldiery,  with  the  Chorus  in  battle 
array  in  the  orchestra!  And  Creon  prevails.  "Never 
more,"  he  shouts,  "shall  you  have  these  staves  to 
lean  on,  CEdipus,  but  henceforth  you  must  walk  alone." 
And  the  blind  CEdipus  calls  out  to  Antigone,  "  My 
child,  where  are  you?"  And  he  hears  her  voice  in 
the  far  distance,  as  she  is  dragged  away  by  the 
soldiery. 

A  moment,  and  the  King  of  Athens  appears  on 
the  stage,  for  he  has  been  told  of  the  outrage,  and 
now  all  is  hurry  and  confusion.  And  now  for  the 
first  time  in  the  play  the  Iambics  of  the  dialogue 
change  to  racing  Trochaics : 
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16     I 


I      N 


is  I 


O0'  17 

K    I 


-  ]3ou 


ue)'  eir-KT-Tar  -  y  KoXwv-ou  ; 


J 


ro  wav 


jiv  Sevo'        -  £a  OCIGGOV    rj  icaa'  17-  oov  -  r)v  TTO-OOC- 


"  Rouse  all  the  people,"  he  gives  the  watchword, 

"  and  make  them  come  on  horse  and  foot,  flocking 

in  their  troops  to  the  crossways,  and  we  will  give 
pursuit." 

And  now  the  alarm  is  raised,  and  the  pursuit  is 

off,  and  the  Chorus  sing  their  Second  Ode,  and  this 
is  the  Martial  Chorus  :  — 


STROPHE. 


I     3      I 


a     - 


60- 

K      * 


L     -   tt)V 


av  - 


rax    «r  -  w  -  rpo-tyal 

k      is 


TOV 


-    ou  - 

13      I    12      1 

i\ 

n 


UvO  -  i  - 


-  Tra  -  aiv       aK  - 


ist 
Period. 


R  R 


6io 
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t=£aJ-a£=»l±Ra 


ov      TTOT  -  vi  -  at 


(T£jU  - 


^=£4 


ovv  -  rat 


r£'-Xn 


OvdT-  OL(T  -    IV  ,      & 


KCIL 


U=£J=^U=£J: 


g  £  -  TTI 


*r 


-  ?rt-  oav. 


01  -  juai        677  -  d£  -  a     KOI 


6  -  p£t  -  |3a  -rflv       rac  St<r  -  roX-ovg 
[3       I     12      I 


avr    -     op  - 

i      ^ 


|3o  -  o 


av  -  a 


2nd 
Period, 


3rd 
Period. 


"Would  that  I  were  where  the  wheelings  of  warriors  are 
gathering  and  marshalling  the  roaring  war  !  Perhaps  it  is  at 
the  Pythian  shore,  or  at  Eleusis,  where  the  torches  burn." 
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ANTISTROPHE. 


i    3      i        h   J*         |3     fr     i 
~  *-|4~  *  —  *  —  *  —  *—S—  *  —  * 


1]  TTOV       TOV    £       -   ZG  -          7T£   - 


7T£r  - 


TTf 


X  -{*)<T 


Oi  -  a  -     TC  - 


Li    _L__h    r     i 


vo/^-ou 


—I/ 


w\  -  01  -  GIV,     r]     pifi(f)  -  apfj.  -  (IT  -oig 

13      I    |2      i         SMI 


-     OV   -    T£ff      OjU    -     iX  - 


1st 
Period. 


16 


I      13        l 
:^=:|4=a!: 


a   -   Aw  -    <T£  - 


rat 


-  bg      6 


p  -wv  "Ap  -T?C, 


-  va      ^£    Grjo-  -  a  - 


-  fj.. 


Trag  jap  acr-rp«7T  -ret 


2nd 
Period. 


US        I 
matzEtz 

rat     k-a  -  ra       J 
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|3_  1 I       J     I     J      £    J      J 

afJL  -  TTVK  -  rrj     -     pi     -    a    7rwX-wv 


|6       I 


-  j3ct(T  -   f£,       Ot 


LIT  -    TTL   -   O.V 


-  iv    'A0  -   av    -    av 


!       I 


rov    TTOV  -  TI  -  ov       jai-  a  -   o^  -  ov 


ov     v     -    ov. 


Period. 


"Or  perhaps  they  are  nearing  the  western  side  by  the  snow- 
capped mountain  by  CEa,  riding  on  horses  or  racing  in 
chariots,  flying  along.  Creon  will  be  taken.  Fearful  warriors 
are  the  sons  of  Theseus.  For  every  bit  comes  flashing,  and 
every  steed  comes  dashing.  Such  are  the  soldiers  who  worship 
Athene,  and  the  earth-shaking  king,  Poseidon." 

And  let  us  notice  the  pomp  of  those  Epitrites  : 


aorpaTTTft 


Trao-a         opjuareu 


2ND  STROPHE,  (which  is  characterised  by  Epitrites.) 

Ill hi LI      '         I*      I 

'=*=l:=al=* d fclzjfczzabigat: 

fp  -   cow  -  (Ttv,     r)       jut'X  -  Xou  -  <rtv  J,fc>C 


1st 
Period. 


-  rat      ri 
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rav     eta  -    vd    rXa  -  <rav,   §££  -  vd  S'  cup  -  ov- 


(TO.V  TToc  av-Oal    -  jua>v  TTCL  -  Or}. 


l 

J 


r€-  Xct       rt-  Act      ZEV 


i  _  i    I 

*  —  ^—  I 


jitav  -  rig 

i      I* 


a  -  yw-  vwv. 


J    I      ! 


2nd 
Period. 


a'0'        a  -    s A  -  Aai     -     a        ra)(  -  up  -  paxr   - 


T  J      !   I 

— * — •* — i 

roc    ire  A  -  a  -    ac 


-  £p  -  i     -    ac 


-  oreu  - 


ay  -  wv  - 


1^1!   |  !  I"   J  I      I*     !        I 

I  r; -»— — ,_ 1  i  i                I  I             i                1  •                I 

jo * *      ^i  ^  ^     *  I *. * -*^i 

£    -    O>    -    p?)    -  GO.  -   GO.    TOV  -  fJLOV     OfJL  -    fJLd. 


3rd 
Period. 


"Would  that  I  were  a  dove,  that  I  might  soar  and  see  the 
battle  that  raged  beneath!" 

(For  he  would  see  the  battle  as  some  picture.  He 
would  make  an  art  of  war.) 
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2ND    ANTISTROPHE. 


za! 


-     o>       Ztv,  Trflv  -  rap  - 


I      i 


acaczza 


TravroTT  -  ra 


twv, 


1st 
Period. 


17=* 


i 


-  Vi   - 


TOV       £U   -  CLJ  - 


ti  -  wrr    -    cu     Xo-^ov, 


TE 


-  va 


•cat    rov    ay  -  pcu  -  rav  'A?r  -  oX  -  X< 


2nd 
Period, 


tcaa  -  t  -      v»     - 


rav 


-  TIK- 


rto  v    OTT 


-  a   -  coy      J 
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OJK  -  v  -  TTO  -  £tuv  l\  -  a  -  <j)(*)v  crip  -  JLJ  Stir  - 


j    r-  j_ I  r 

^  •  -  9 9,  J m 


yq.       rq, 


,  -  oe 


/cat      Tro 


X  -  i 


3rd 
Period. 


And  this  Chorus  like  the  former  one  is  based  on  the 
rhythm  of  the  Theme,  though  freer  in  its  treatment,  and 
it  gains  an  agitation  by  the  shortening  of  the  ist  bar, 
which  should  be  J\  J  but  he  shortens  it  to  J 
and  so  he  communicates  an  abruptness  to  it,  of  which 
the  ear  at  once  recognises  the  intention.  And  the 
Dance  to  which  this  Chorus  was  sung,  was,  I  imagine, 
the  Thermaustris,  perhaps,  or  some  bold  and  furious 
dance,  which  only  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  feelings 
of  the  hour. 

And  the  battle  has  ended  with  the  defeat  of  Creon's 
soldiery,  and  the  recovery  of  Antigone  and  Ismene,  who 
now  are  brought  on  the  stage,  and  restored  to  the  arms 
of  their  father.  And  how  does  Sophocles  paint  that 
meeting  !  What  words  can  give  an  idea  of  his 
tenderness  !  And  the  Chorus  full  of  compassion  for  the 
blind  old  man,  and  thinking  of  the  sorrows  he  endures, 
sing  the  noble  Ode  that  follows.  And  this  we  may 
describe  as  the  Reflective  Chorus  of  the  play.  And  it 
is  in  the  Rhythm  of  the  Theme,  which  this  time  is 
most  closely  kept : — 


O(T  -  TLQ  TOV     TfAf  -  O  -   VOQ          julp  -Ol>£ 

He  that  will  still  be  living  on, 
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j  -  £«      TOV    jucr  -  pi  -  ou 

When   the  noon  of  life   is   past, 

!     I       I          I*       |*       |     I        h        I      J 


-  o<r  -  vv  -  av      <f>v\-acr  - 

Shall,  when  all  is  said  and  done, 


<TU>V    £v     IfJL    -    01      /car  -  a    -    £rj  -  Xoc      f'o1  •  rat. 

Still  be  proved  a  fool  at   last. 


ITT  -  £i      TroX  -  \d   fj.lv    al      /uaic  -pm 

Length  of  days  can  only  bring 


ajii  "    £    -    pat     Kar  -10  -  cv    -   ro     orj 

Griefs  and  sorrows  in  their  train, 

II     Ml    J  J  j  I  J'  J    I 

I  —  9         *  a-|—  *^     ...  *  -  *        *    .JJe  -  *  -  1 

XVTT  -  ac      £77  -  v  -  rip  •  a>,        ra    rep    - 

Joy  is  then  a  banished  thing, 


TTOV  -  ra        S'     oi'K    av     tS  -  otc  OTTOV, 

Pleasures  never  come  again. 

e    h    I     ^    i 


or  -  av     rig    IQ       TrXI-  ov      TT!  -  <rr? 

Still  they  love  their  little  life, 

I          h       I          M|          h       h       > 


row     Oi  -Xov  -  rof,    ouS'     £  -  TTI     KO- 

Clinging  fretfully  unto  it, 
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•  o  -  r£A  -  £0-  -  roc 

Till  the  king  with  terrors  rife, 
Hades  comes  that  will  undo  it. 


A-  V  -  So?  or  -  g  MoTp'     av  -  V/UL  -  iv  -  at  -  O£ 

That  is   Death,  the  spectre  dire, 
Death  the  foe  of  dance  and  song, 


aX  -  vo  -  og  a\  -  op  -  og       dv  -  a  -  ire^-r^v  -  £, 

Where  no  love  is  and  no  lyre, 

/ 
13        K      K 


Oav-  or-  oc        fC     T£^  -  cu  -  rav. 

These  delights  to  life  belong, 

ANTISTROPHE. 


JUT     $vv     -     at     rov  air  -  av    -    ra     VIK  - 

'Tis  best  not  to  be  born  at  all, 


«       Xoy    -    OV'     TO  O,  £     -  7T£l       ^OV-^f, 

But  when  life  is  on  us  pressed, 


-  at       ice    -    ev          -  fv       7T£jO     r      - 

Then  to    die  ere  life  can  pall, 


7TO  -      v  £V  "  r 

That  is  much  the  second  best. 
S  S 
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tog    evr'      av      TO    vi  -  ov       ira  - 


For  when  youth  has  come  and  gone, 


KOV  -  (frag     a(f>  -  poa-vv  -  ag      0£p  -  ov, 

With  its  lightness  and  its  folly, 


Who  would  choose  to  struggle  on 


in)  ')     Tig         OV       Kttfjl  -  a  -  Tlt)V         £V  -    I  y 

In  a  world  so  melancholy? 


v  -  ot,    aTUG-Eig,       fp  -  t£, 

Cares  and  Routings  and   derisions, 
Battles,  jealousies,  and  fears, 


KOI  (j>06v-  og'    TO        re     icar  -  ajJL  - 

These  come  crowding  in  divisions, 
As  the  lot  of  length  of  years. 


lir  -  1  -  XeA  -  oy  -  ^e 

And  at  last  to  end  the  play, 


7ru/z-ar  -  ov  OK  -  pa-  Ttg        aV-poa-o/i  -  t  -  Xov 

Comes  old  age  and  loss  of  friends, 

I     >   h   h    h  I    h   h    ^   i 

- 


7»)p  -  ac  a(j>  -i-  Xov,       tv  -  a    ?rpo'-7rav-  ra 

Strength  and  manhood  pass  away, 
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3        K 


-  a    jca/c  -  wv      vv   -   01  -  K«. 


6     N 


N     I 
H#—  * 


And  this  is  how  the  drama  ends. 


EPODE. 

N     I        S         3 


EV        Cj)        T\d-fJL(jJV  08',    OVK     ly  -  W 

CEdipus  and  I  together, 

Leaders  of  this  greybeards'   meeting, 


TTflV  -  TO- 


-  .  £«    - 


O>C       T£C  «^    -  Tft 

Bear  the  brunt  of  wintry  weather, 


I     16 


KV/UL  -  ar  -    o  -TrXrj?         \£t  -  fJL£p  -  i  -  a  K\OV     -     a  -   rat, 

Like  a  rock   the   waves   are  beating. 


Is      K       IS 

>1  -  a!—  *= 


KOL          TOV  -   §8       KttT  -  (IK  - 

Woes  and  sorrows  fall  around  him, 


-  at       KUJU  -  ar  -  o  -  a  - 

Breakers  threaten  him  before, 


!  i"JT  K      N      I 

—  J—  -^  --  *—*—* 


I          *      ] 


ar    -    at    icXov-l  -  ov  -   GIV  a    -     u     ^vv-ov  -  (rat, 

Stormy  waves  and  eddies   bound  him, 
And  he  lives  amid  their  roar. 


4=1 


at      JUEV    aV        a    -  eX  -  ?     -   ov     cW  - 

And  some  out  of  the  West  come 
dancing, 
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I        I 

at  §'  dv  -  a  -  rlX  -  Xov  -  roc, 

Some  leaping  from  the  East  afar, 

I 


at  8'  dv  -  a       jU£<r  -  aav      die.  -  rtv', 

Some  where  the  mid-day  sun  is  glancing, 


S     J> 

___  *-'~  *=*= 


?          r\\  -  >  \  *  •* 

at       0£    WX  -  t  -          av     a;r  -  o         /ot  -  ?rav. 

Some  from  the  twinkle  of  the  Northern  star. 

And  seeing  how  this  chorus  is  so  different  in 
sentiment  to  that  gay  idyllic  Chorus,  SVLTTTTOV  £e've,  and 
yet  observes  the  same  Rhythm,  I  think  we  must 
imagine  the  difference  of  sentiment  to  be  expressed, 
since  it  certainly  is  not  expressed  by  the  Rhythm, 
to  be  expressed  rather  by  the  Time,  or  by  the 
Melody  perhaps.  For  slow  time  would  marvellously 
change  this  rhythm  in  sentiment,  or  a  grave  and 
plaintive  melody  would  do  the  same.  And  if  that  gay 
bright  Chorus  in  which  they  bid  him  welcome  to  Colonus 
was,  as  we  think,  in  the  Lydian  Mode,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  Lydian  Flute;  this  may  have  been  in 
some  grave  Mode  like  the  Hypodorian,  and  perhaps 
it  was  accompanied  by  the  mournful  notes  of  the 
Phrygian  Pipe.  For  Sophocles  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  Phrygian  Mode  into  Tragedy,  and 
perhaps  he  introduced  the  Phrygian  Pipe  with  it. 

But  now  we  must  hasten  on  to  the  end  of  the 
drama.  For  there  has  a  strange  calm  come  over  the 
scene,  like  the  lull  that  precedes  a  storm.  And  the 
Chorus  begins  a  plaintive  strain,  and  as  they  sing  a 
peal  of  thunder  crashes  through  the  theatre.  Then 
does  (Edipus  know  that  his  hour  has  come.  "Who 
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will  go  and  bring  King  Theseus  to  me?"  he  cries, 
for  he  knows  that  the  hour  has  come  when  he  is  to 
die.  And  the  thunder  begins  to  roar.  "  This  is  the 
thunder  of  Zeus  which  leads  me  to  my  grave."  "  This 
is  the  end  of  my  life,  and  there  is  no  drawing  back." 
And  still  the  thunder  roars.  How  does  the  music 
take  its  part  in  the  scene !  For  amid  the  thunder  is 
heard  the  wild  song  of  the  chorus.  Is  this  the 
music  of  the  Theme  they  are  singing  ? 


fJLa\    -     a    fj,iy  -  a?     ip  -  et    -     TTC  -  rat 


KTUTT-OC  a<£    -    ar  -oc    o  -  Se        Si  -  o-  ]3o-  Xoc*  EC  S'  a.K-pav 

For    do    we    not    recognise    the    selfsame    subject    with 
which  that  gay  chorus  of  welcome  had  opened? 


eu  -  LIT     -  TTOV       e  -  ve    raff    - 


e?r  -  av 


-  Xa. 


But  how  wild  and  frightened  is  it  now!  and  with 
what  art  has  Sophocles  transformed  it! 

"  Haste,  haste  for  the  King  !  "  and  the  messengers 
fly,  while  still  the  angry  weather  roars.  "  Theseus," 
says  QEdipus,  when  at  last  he  arrives,  "  this  is  the 
moment  that  I  told  you  of,  when  it  is  fated  that  I 
die  and  this  land  become  my  grave.  What  boon  it 
will  be  to  you  I  have  already  told  you,  and  now 
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it  behoves  you  to  attend  me  to  the  spot  I  shall 
conduct  you  to,  and  partake  in  the  ceremonies  of 
my  obsequies."  With  that  they  depart  on  their  solemn 
errand,  and  the  Chorus  sing  a  solemn  prayer  to 
Zeus  and  to  those  awful  goddesses  who  watch  over 
the  safety  of  their  land. 

Their  prayer  has  ended,  and  a  messenger  enters, 
"QEdipus  is  dead.  I  saw  him  go  with  Theseus,  no 
longer  trembling  and  unsteady  in  his  gait,  but  himself 
leading  the  way,  walking  unmoved  among  the  play 
of  the  elements,  erect  and  firm.  And  when  they  came 
to  that  strange  place,  where  they  say  is  a  ladder  leads 
to  Hades,  he  stood  in  one  of  the  many  crossing 
paths  there,  between  the  hollow  pear  tree  and  the 
Thorician  rock,  and  then  he  sat  him  down,  and  put 
off  his  tattered  gown,  and  bade  his  daughters  bring 
him  water  from  the  running  streams.  And  they 
washed  him,  and  decked  him  in  royal  robes,  and  then 
Zeus  thundered  from  beneath.  The  girls  shuddered 
with  dismay,  and  falling  on  their  knees  they  begged 
their  father  not  to  leave  them  so ;  and  beat  their 
breasts  and  wailed  aloud.  And  he,  folding  his  arms 
around  them,  cried,  "  My  children,  you  have  no  longer 
any  father.  For  he  has  died  already,  and  will  be 
the  tax  on  you  he  has  been,  no  more  now.  It  has 
been  a  hard  burden  on  you,  my  children ;  but  one 
word  may  put  an  end  to  all  your  trials.  For  no 
one  could  love  you  more  than  I  have  done,  and  now 
you  must  live  without  me."  Then  they  all  wept 
together,  and  there  was  silence  in  heaven  for  a  space, 
when  suddenly  a  voice  was  heard,  "  GEdipus,  (Edipus, 
why  do  you  delay?  Why  do  you  linger  and  delay?" 
And  (Edipus  took  Theseus  by  the  hand,  and  made 
him  swear  never  to  forget  his  daughters,  but  to  take 
them  under  his  care,  and  provide  for  them  as  long 
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as  he  lived.  Then  turning  to  them  he  bid  them 
depart  and  show  themselves  women,  for  no  eye  must 
see  what  was  next  to  occur.  And  they  departed 
with  many  tears,  and  we  conducted  them  away.  And 
in  a  short  time  we  returned  and  saw  only  'King 
Theseus  there,  and  he  was  holding  his  hand  to 
shade  his  eyes,  as  if  he  had  seen  something 
strange.  And  here  the  two  girls  come,  for  I  see 
them  approaching." 


ENTER  ANTIGONE  AND  ISMENE. 

ANTIGONE. 

6      *      i         I         N  I      !         (Hi 


at  -  at,      £<r  -  TIV         er  -     TL  vwv 


OV         TO    jU£V,      0  A  -   Xo        $£          fJLYI    KCIT-OO^         £[Jl  -   <j)V  -  TOV 

N  *      I     I       K      I          K      I     I       N      I          ! 


aX  -ao-  -  TOV     at     -    fia   cW  -  /io  -  poiv     arsv- 
|2      I         is      k  I      i        N      is  I 


(T>    -    TIV    -    I          TOV       7TO  -\VV 

i         S      S.I       I         IS      ! 


aX  -Xor-  e        uev    TTOV  -ov        s/z  -  TT£- 


TTV/X  -  CIT  -  o)  &  a'X-oy    -    I(T  -  TO.  Trap  -    oi  - 


-  ov    -   r£    Kat      ?ra0-  ov  -  tra. 
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/  ^'  >' 

Tl  0   £(T-TIV  J 


eo-  -  rtv  jUfv  UK  -  a-ffai,  (f>i\-oi. 


'  av  ci    TTO^-W  A«j3-oic- 


"  He  died  as  you  would  pray  to  die.  It  was  not  the 
sword,  it  was  not  the  sea,  but  those  places  that  we 
cannot  see  have  taken  him,  and  he  has  been  carried 
away  invisibly." 

THE  DIRGE. 

And  after  this  is  sung  Theseus  enters,  and  tries  to 
comfort  them,  and  tells  them  how  he  will  perform  the 
promises  he  has  made  their  father. 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,  maidens,"  sings  the  Chorus,  "  for 
he  will  do  what  he  says." 


END   OF  BOOK   II. 
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APPENDICES. 

EXCURSUS  I. 

AN   EXCURSUS   ON  THE   Music   OF  THE  RUINED   CITIES  OF 
CENTRAL   AMERICA. 

THE  almost  utter  absence  of  idols  and  statues,  pottery,  that  is, 
all  plastic  art,  &c.,  in  Palenque,  Copan,  and  Uxmal,  points  to  a 
much  more  Spiritual  music  than  either  Peru  or  Mexico  possessed. 
Pipes  and  Flutes  have  been  found  figured  on  the  sculptures,1  but 
in  the  ruined  city  of  Uxmal,  in  Yucatan,  among  the  decorations 
of  the  Nunnery,  are  two  figures  playing  a  musical  instrument 
resembling  somewhat  a  guitar  and  a  harp.2  The  Flutes  and 
Pipes  would  suggest  an  analogy  to  Peruvian  and  Mexican  music, 
but  if  this  sculpture  in  the  Nunnery  at  Uxmal  can  be  clearly 
authenticate;!,  it  at  once  raises  the  music  of  the  Maya  Empires 
to  a  high  place  among  the  musics  of  the  old  world,  since  in 
Uxmal,  alone  of  all  the  American  civilisations,  is  the  String  to  be 
found.  And  since  we  have  every  reason  to  imagine  that  Palenque, 
Copan,  and  Uxmal  were  all  intimately  connected,  we  may  expect 
to  have  heard  the  same  instruments  in  the  musics  of  all  three. 
But  until  further  discoveries  have  been  made  nothing  certain 
can  be  said.3 

NOTE. 

A   NOTE   ON  AN  ANCIENT  ASSYRIAN    INSTRUMENT. 
THERE  is  a  pipe  of  baked  clay  which  has  been  found  in  the  ruins 

of  Babylon.        It    gives    the    notes      pj^"      ^—  and 


Mr.  Engel  would  find  in  these  notes  a  proof  that  the  Assyrian 
scale  was  5  note.  Those  who  would  follow  his  reasonings  had 
best  refer  to  his  book,  "  Music  of  most  Ancient  Nations,"  where 
the  question  is  fully  discussed.  To  me  the  shape  of  the  pipe  is 


1     J.  J.  Von  Tschudi.  Reisen  durch  Siidamerika  III. 

Bancroft's  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  IV.  188. 

:i     I  have  looked  through  Charnay  carefully  and  cannot  find  either  of  these 
twg  figures.     I  will  however  take  Bancroft's  word  for  it. 
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more  interesting  than  the  notes  it  utters,  for  its  shape  is  precisely 
the  same  as  the  ancient  pipe  used  by  the  Cave  men,  which  was 
made  of  the  phalangeal  joint  of  a  reindeer,  only  this  pipe  is  made 
of  burnt  clay,  and  theirs  was  the  natural  bone.  What  could 
induce  the  Assyrians  to  prefer  so  unique  and  peculiar  a  form 
we  cannot  think,  unless  we  take  it,  as  I  am  inclined  to  imagine, 
that  we  have  here  a  case  of  Reversion — that  in  the  search  for 
a  new  form  they  fell  into  an  old  one,  or  unconsciously  revived 
an  old  form,  from  that  freak  of  involuntary  repetition,  to  which 
the  name,  Reversion,  is  so  happily  applied.  Other  instances  are 
not  wanting  of  such  coincidences  in  the  history  of  Music.  Thus 
the  rattles  of  the  Mexicans  were  by  preference  in  the  shape  of 
the  old  Maraca  rattle,  which  was  probably  the  most  primitive  instru- 
ment in  use  in  their  uncivilised  times,  but  cast  aside  and  obsolete 
long  before  we  meet  them  in  history.  An  excellent  instance  of 
Reversion  is  the  use  of  the  nose  flute  in  the  ritual  of  the 
Brahmins.  We  have  said  somewhere  that  the  nose  flute  was 
most  likely  the  most  ancient  form  of  flute  traversiere ;  we  find 
it  among  savages,  but  never  among  civilised  men.  Yet  the 
Brahmins  have  reverted  to  this  form  in  their  ritual.  The 
Japanese,  wishing  to  cure  diseases  of  the  brain,  which  they 
imagine  arise  from  the  presence  of  an  evil  spirit  in  the  head, 
have  fallen  back  on  that  sovereign  specific  of  savage  man,  the 
Drum.  "The  Drum  is  placed  as  near  the  burning  brain  as 
possible,"  says  Golownin,1  "and  played  till  a  cure  is  effected." 
The  Tartar  priests,  when  they  would  conjure  spirits  from  the 
lower  world,  have  unconsciously  drifted  to  the  most  primitive 
means  which  man  employed  to  do  so,  and  effect  their  necro^ 
mancy  by  drumming.3 

EXCURSUS    II. 

VTTO  rrjv  <iJ8r)v. 

THE  following  passages  seem  to  make  conclusively  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  UTTO  ri]v  w'Sr'jv  "above  the  song,"  which  is  the  view 
adopted  in  the  text:—  d\\a  Sici  ri  rwv  Tr\v 

TTO/OWrWl'    (/jr/fVW/.m    fit    *n~    ^«^.,.-./^..     _>, 

TO 


Golownin's  Recollections  of  Japan.  169. 

Astley's  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels  into  Tartary  IV.  578. 
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ro  ftt\O£  ("Melody")  ry  JUEV  $u(ra  juaXaKov  £<m  KOL  ?j|06jueuov, 
rr/  St  rew  pvOf.tov  jut'^et  Tpa\y  teal  KIVI^TLKOV  ;  K.  r.  X.  (Arist. 
Prob.  XIX.  49).  Again  :  —  $M  ri  TUV  ^opSwv  77  jSapurtpct  aa 
ro  jUt'Xoe  ^afjifiavti  ;  K.  r.  X.  (Ib.  12.)  cf.  Ptolemy  distinctly 
speaking  of  the  use  of  VTTO  and  virtp  —  T(£  jutv  VTTO 

TTjOOC    TT/V    £7Tl      TO      fiapVTEQOV    Iv&t&V  '  T(j>    St    V7T£|0 

tTTi  ro  6^ur£pov.  This  was  a  wrong  use  therefore,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  and  a  late  one,  which  he  reprobates  in  favour  of  the  older 
style  of  terminology.  Cf.  the  passages  quoted  in  the  text  on  the 
double  pipe,  where  the  higher  pipe  is  clearly  defined  as  the  pipe 
of  accompaniment,  and  the  lower  one  as  the  pipe  of  melody. 
The  other  passages  in  support  of  the  view,  which  are  scattered 
through  the  text,  it  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  recapitulate. 

The  attempt  which  some  make  to  explain  away  /«Xoc  into  the 
term  for  the  instrumental  accompaniment,  is  an  idle  one,  for  not 
only  are  passages  such  as  the  following  of  constant  occurrence, 
Xeyw  ot  /jouoy-tlvov  fjilv  \oyov  TOV  s'^ovra  pvOfiov  KOL 
apftovtav  KOI  jueXoc,',  "and  singing,"  (Arist,  Poet.  VI.  3.),  TO 
juAoc  £K  rptwv  vvyKtirat,  \6yov  re  KOL  apjjLoviaQ  KOI  pvOfiov 
(Plat.  Rep.  398.  c).  &c.,  but  in  the  rare  cases  where  jUtXo?  is  used 
-for  instrumental  music  it  is  always  carefully  fenced  round  with 
such  a  context  as  may  leave  no  doubt  that  the  tune  of  an 
instrument,  and  not  the  song  of  the  voice  is  intended,  e.g. 
Theognis.  761.  tyOtyyovff  haov  /tcXoc  0op/*ry?  r]$e  KOL 
Pindar.  Pyth.  XII.  34.  trapStvog  auXwv 


EXCURSUS    III. 
ON  THE   NUMBERS   IN  THE  TIM^EUS. 

THE  Pythagorean  scale  of  the  Cosmos,  that  is,  in  its  arithmetical 
equivalents,  the  numbers  I,  2,  3,  4,  8,  9,  27,  has  unfortunately 
reached  the  world  chiefly  through  the  Platonists,  and  only  rarely 
through  a  genuine  Pythagorean  exponent.  By  consequence  it  has 
been  seldom  properly  understood  in  its  real  significance,  and 
speaking  freely,  I  have  found  that  nearly  all  the  scholars  of  last  cen- 
tury and  the  century  before,  have  regarded  the  Platonic  account  as 
identical  with  the  Pythagorean,  and  quote  Plato  to  illustrate  Pytha- 
goras and  Pythagoras  to  illustrate  Plato  as  if  no  difference  existed 
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between  them.  I  think  that  Bockh  was  the  first  whe  brought  out 
with  any  emphasis  the  very  grave  difference  between  the  two 
theories,  and  since  the  publication  of  his  book  on  Philolaus  no 
one  has  ever  sought  to  establish  any  doctrine  of  Pythagoreanism 
by  an  appeal  to  the  authority  of  Plato.  The  difference,  briefly 
put,  is  as  follows  :—  With  the  Pythagoreans,  Harmony  is  the 
original  author  of  creation  ;  it  is  the  pre-existent  creative  principle, 
by  the  operation  of  which  Chaos  became  a  world.  With  the 
Platonists,  the  Demiurge  is  pre-existent  to  Harmony,  and  the 
Harmonic  Scale  first  appears  as  the  Soul  of  the  Universe,  and  is 
consciously  created  as  such  by  the  Demiurge  himself.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  Music  plays  an  inferior  part  in  the  Platonic 
Scheme,  and  for  that  reason,  and  also  because  it  receives  a  less 
poetical  treatment,  the  Pythagorean  construction  must  ever  be  the 
favourite  one  by  which  a  historian  of  music  will  choose  to  illustrate 
the  mystical  side  of  the  art's  history.  It  seems,  right,  however, 
to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  Platonic  theory,  and  that  I  shall 
now  do.  According  to  Plato,  the  Demiurge  ordered  the  Soul  of 
the  Universe  after  these  numbers  :  — 

1-    2-   3-    4-    8-    9-    27- 

Of  these  he  brought  into  combination  those  which  formed 
Staorij/iara  (octaves)  and  those  which  formed  TpnrXaaia 
a  (i2ths).  Thus  :— 


2T« 


Then  he  took  in  each  Diastema  as  /Ufo-orrjrsc  two  numbers,  of 
which  one  stood  in  Geometrical  Progression  to  the  extreme 
numbers  of  the  Diastema  (aic/oa),  the  other  in  Arithmetical 
Progression  :  — 


3:48:93:43:48:93:43:48:934 
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-1    3— 


-1  :  3  --  ---  1  :  3 


1 


9     V     »    27 


Of  the  Hemiolian,  Epitrite,  and  Epogdoan  Diastaseis  (2:3,  3:4* 
8:9),  were  the  Epitrite  (and  Hemiolian)  divided  by  means  of 
CTToySoa.  Then  there  remained  the  remainder  of  one  Diastasis, 
whose  greatness  was  expressed  by  the  numbers,  256 : 243,  as 
in  the  Diplasian  Diastemes : — 


1:2 


8:9    8:9 


24? 
256 


•••  m 


Let  ns  now  represent    the   complete   construction  by  the  help  of 
modern  musical  notation,   and    it  will   appear  as   follows  : — 


DlPLASIA    DlASTEMATA. 


-       9^9      4 
8.8      3 


3-9 


•9-9 


9       9.9      8 
4       4-8      3 


>— pm 


-0-  3 

3-9 

8 

3-9-9 

~S.S 

9      9-9 

4            2         2.8 

16 
3 

6 

3-9 
4 

3-9-9 

8 

y        1 

I 

y^At     

"'      1  1 

SH 

9  - 

-•* 

1  r 

—  _j  1_ 

•  i— 

i 

~t 

f-  [| 

TRIPLASIA  DIASTEMATA. 
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3-9    3-9-9  9       9-9     9-9-9  3-9    3-9-9 

IT    "8.8        4        2       2.8     2.8.8     6        4       4.8 


^ 


j -H- 


gK.9   9.9.9          9.3  3.9.9  3-9-9.9         9.9  9.9.9 
8      9     IT     8.8     12     2      2.8     2.8.8  l8    4     4.8   24  27 

Fp1^-111^       '^= zj=zE  =B 

FHEt==:^^l?=^^^:3z==l^dEE^="^dEa 


*3=^fff 
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IN  order  to  give  as  accurate  an  apprehension  as  possible  of  the 
rhythms  of  Greek  Music,  which  have  been  treated  at  length  in 
the  preceding  pages,  I  have  been  induced  to  add  the  colouring  of 
modern  harmony  and  melody  to  a  few  representative  instances, 
imagining  that  the  rhythmic  outline  may  by  this  means  perhaps 
find  an  easier  passage  to  the  ear.  The  smallest  possible  infusion 
of  melody  and  harmony  will  be  employed,  and  the  rhythms  will 
be  arranged  chronologically. 

The  crotchet  and  quaver  must  receive  the  same  value  from 
the  beginning  of  each  piece  to  the  end,  irrespective  of  any  change 
of  time.  There  is  no  accent  except  where  marked. 


ARCHILOCHUS,  his  combination  of 


and      time. 


<r      1     ^  3     *     fj--  % 

Kap  -    <J>£  -    rat       yap  rj       .   . 


-s\- 


8u 


SAPPHO.         The  Antithesis. 
-  ^> 
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This  foot,  the  Antispast,  which  is  hard  to  catch,  may  be 
imitated  in  English  by  such  a  collocation  of  words  as  the 
following  : — 

"It's  such  music,  it's  so  lovely,  it's  so  charming  to  my  ear." 


a    -  va     KOL   TlXq  -  'i  -  a- 


£:8=4 


is--  --  h 


N 


-    --     --  ---  --,  --  --  _n  -- 

E^EE 

.  --  ^  -  ^  —  i  —  m  --  ^  —  i  —  ^  -  ^  —  i  —  ^  -- 


-  at 


-    P»,     (J 

]>       I 


juo    -  va     icat7    -    £« 


u    -    ow. 


^S=^: 


p=5fcSt*= 


J___j ^    _JN_  , | l^—r?—^ 


-  tt    jUtt   -T£p  OU-  TOl 
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V 1 


7ro6/-qj   &a-/Z£i-  GO.  Trat-coc/Bpa-ot-vav  ci  'A0-po-  01-  ray. 


PRAXILLA. 


simile. 


at^=|c^d^ 

^l=l|--- 


=«tst±^ 


<TII<T  -  rf  -  ^a-  vrj-  ^>o  -  pa,    <TUV     juot  jUa^v   -    o- 


Tip- 


i   -    vf    -   o 


-  vt 


-  vet. 


--      ---  -       ----- 
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THE  EARLIER  METABOLE. 
IBYCUS.         simile. 


_>— U- — 


i=tffci=f=£ 


T£ 


—1 — *— *  -^-$*— 
-     &w  -  vi  -  at 


ap  -     o  -  jU£    -    vcu     /oo-  av  t»c     Tro-ra-^uwv,   i  -  va 


KJ]-  TTOf    O.  -  Kt]~  pd-TOC?,  CLl    T   Oi  -  VClV-l-C£C; 


-  £      - 


-v  --*- 

GKl-   £ 


-   (TtV 


do, 


--  --  ^  --  !--  -     --  J—     --  »  --- 


_^___W  --  J 
> 


i ,V 
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— I- 


j*   _**— - ^T-.J.  x-^»— -^-~f^—^ 


OU  -   Of-    fJLL-      av      KCl  -  TU      -     KOI    TO£      a)    -     pdV,    a^'    V7T     - 


o     or£  -po- 


<f)\i-yu)V    0prj-  /  - 


r 

Ki-  0?    |3o-pf 


PINDAR. 


, 


oc     «t  -  06- 


fjit  - 
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vov 


a  -  re  St    -   a-Trpe-Tra        vvjc-rt  pey-a  -  vo-pog 


^=^—=^±-^^-^^^^±^^=±=^^=^±1^^ 

o^  -  a    7rXou-roi>  '  et     o  a  -  t9  -  Xa     ja  -  pi»  - 


?X  -  SE  -  at      ff>L-\ov     i]  -  rop,  /zr?  -  K£0'  aX   -I  -  ov     CTKO  - 


> 
^ j^,.__] 


— — -H--  --— --prC-nrrir — za 


aX-Xo 


-  rt-pov  £v       a  -  ^ul  -  pa 


T."» r 


^ ^-i^ — i-id izz} 
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j 


;    CL 


£v  -  vov    a<r  -  rpov  £-pr/  -  ficic;    CL      at  - 

v~  ~"iJv~ 


— I |n_j S 


r)S'  'O-  Xuju  -    TTt  -  a£      ay  -  w  -  va      0£f>~  rfp-  ov  au  - 


i  i  ^ — -^ 

-    O  -  M£V         6  -  t/£V      6         TToX-W   -  (bd  -  TOg    VU,  -  VOC, 


^=t=si= &-*— 3=±s= i==l=3=£=t3 


— « 1 j 


(pi-  jSflX  -  Xe  -  rat       o-o  -  0 
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L^=-J^^-|^irz^zr4— rzd^: 

•^FN^r 


at      JCE  -  Act-  c)e7v    Kpo  -  vov  irate    i-c        «^>   ~   vi  -  av 


> 

^-.-fL-:^ 
^^^^^^^^F=^^^^=^^^^ 


I  -  KO  -  fit-vovq    na-Kai-  pav  'I  -  i  -  pw  -  vog  to-  -  TL  -  av. 


nr 

2.  THE  RHYTHMIC  FUGUE. 
simile. 


Tuv  -  Sa-    t- 


Xt  -  TrXo-  K«  - 


-X£'-  va    K\ti  -  vav    'A»c  -  pa  - 


yav-  ra  yt  -  pai'-pwv          £u  -  ^o-^uai   0?)    - 


'0  - 


:£_£: 


u/x  -   Trt  -   o    -     vt    -   »cav 


-  vov     op    - 


a  -  »ca  -  uav -ro-TTo- wv    ?r    -    TTOJV      a   -   w- rov. 


-7- 


i=t 


nm 


Mot-  o-a  8  'ou-  ra»      /to(    Trap-  to-  -  rr]          JJLOL     v f  -  o  - 


u  u 
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±^=±=£ 


-* *— 

dt    -    ya  - 


rpo  -  TTOV 


::i: 


q^=q: 


EE^: 


r 


FT* 


Of        7T£- 


Fed. 
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|EEEf 


'  E     - 


fca     -    re 


,    "Ep    - 


Pfc^===fa=t=q=rrs-r>— d5nd-  --. — ! -P-n 


-  fia  -  (TL     Tmr     -     ntc> 
t 
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/ia  -  Xa  -  Kai£     TTO.  -  pa      -      aig        ve  - 


a  -    in  -  So?      e 


ev    -    vu  - 


^^ 


^H—  i—  I  —  M—r^rM^-nsH  —  rH"a"--?^M~i 


-  TO? 


-   7TOV  -  Tl-  O?     £V 


-    o  -  va  -  TWV 


au  -  XaT?          KCU  <r'  ovr' 
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